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.    HABAKUK    JEPH SON'S    STATEMENT. 


IN  the  month  of  De- 
cember in  the  year 
1873  the  British  ship 
'  Dei  Gratia '  steered 
into  Gibraltar,  having 
in  tow  the  derelict 
brigantine,  'Marie  Ce- 
leste,' which  had  been 
picked  up  in  latitude 
38°  40',  longitude  17° 
15'  West.  There  were 
several  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the 
condition  and  appear- 
ance of  this  abandoned 
vessel  which  excited 
considerable  comment 
at  the  time,  and  aroused 
a  curiosity  which  has 
never  been  satisfied.  What  these  circumstances  were  was  summed 
up  in  an  able  article  which  appeared  in  the  *  Gibraltar  Gazette.' 
The  curious  can  find  it  in  the  issue  for  January  4,  T874,  unless 
my  memory  deceives  me.  For  the  benefit  of  those,  however, 
who  may  be  unable  to  refer  to  the  paper  in  question,  I  shall 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  which  touch  upon  the  leading  features  of 
the  case. 
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*  We  have  ourselves,'  says  the  anonymous  writer  in  the 
*  Gazette,'  '  been  over  the  derelict  "  Marie  Celeste,"  and  have 
closely  questioned  the  officers  of  the  "  Dei  Gratia  "  on  every  point 
which  might  throw  light  on  the  affair.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
she  had  been  abandoned  several  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  before 
being  picked  up.  The  official  log,  which  was  found  in  the  cabin, 
states  that  the  vessel  sailed  from  Boston  to  Lisbon,  starting  upon 
October  16.  It  is,  however,  most  imperfectly  kept,  and  affords 
little  information.  There  is  no  reference  to  rough  weather,  and, 
indeed,  the  state  of  the  vessel's  paint  and  rigging  excludes  the 
idea  that  she  was  abandoned  for  any  such  reason.  She  is  perfectly 
water-tight.  No  signs  of  a  struggle  or  of  violence  are  to  be 
detected,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  crew.  There  are  several  indications  that  a 
lady  was  present  on  board,  a  sewing-machine  being  found  in  the 
cabin  and  some  articles  of  female  attire.  These  probably  belonged 
to  the  captain's  wife,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  log  as  having 
accompanied  her  husband.  As  an  instance  of  the  mildness  of  the 
weather,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  bobbin  of  silk  was  found 
standing  upon  the  sewing-machine,  though  the  least  roll  of  the 
vessel  would  have  precipitated  it  to  the  floor.  The  boats  were 
intact,  and  slung  upon  the  davits,  and  the  cargo,  consisting  of 
tallow  and  American  clocks,  was  untouched.  An  old-fashioned 
sword  of  curious  workmanship  was  discovered  among  some  lumber 
in  the  forecastle,  and  this  weapon  is  said  to  exhibit  a  longitudinal 
striation  on  the  steel,  as  if  it  had  been  recently  wiped.  It  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  submitted  to  Dr. 
Monaghan,  the  analyst,  for  inspection.  The  result  of  his  exami- 
nation has  not  yet  been  published.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  Captain  Dalton,  of  the  "  Dei  /rratia,"  an  able  and  intelligent 
seaman,  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  Marie  Celeste "  may  have  been 
abandoned  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  at  which  she  was 
picked  up,  since  a  powerful  current  runs  up  in  that  latitude  from 
the  African  coast.  He  confesses  his  inability,  however,  to  advance 
any  hypothesis  which  can  reconcile  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  In 
the  utter  absence  of  a  clue  or  grain  of  evidence,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Marie  Celeste  "  will  be  added  to 
those  numerous  mysteries  of  the  deep  which  will  never  be  solved 
until  the  great  day  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.  If  crime 
has  been  committed,  as  is  much  to  be  suspected,  there  is  little 
hope  of  bringing  the  perpetrators  to  justice.' 
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I  shall  supplement  this  extract  from  the  '  Gibraltar  Gazette ' 
by  quoting  a  telegram  from  Boston,  which  went  the  round  of  the 
English  papers,  and  represented  the  total  amount  of  information 
which  had  been  collected  about  the  *  Marie  Celeste.'  '  She  was,' 
it  said,  'a  brigantine  of  170  tons  burden,  and  belonged  to  White, 
Eussell,  &  White,  wine  importers  of  this  city.  Captain  J.  W. 
Tibbs  was  an  old  servant  of  the  firm,  and  was  a  man  of  known 
ability  and  tried  probity.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  aged 
thirty-one,  and  their  youngest  child,  five  years  old.  The  crew 
consisted  of  seven  hands,  including  two  coloured  seamen,  and  a 
boy.  There  were  three  passengers,  one  of  whom  was  the  well- 
known  Brooklyn  specialist  on  consumption,  Dr.  Habakuk  Jephson, 
who  was  a  distinguished  advocate  for  Abolition  in  the  early  days 
of  the  movement,  and  whose  pamphlet  entitled  "  Where  is  thy 
Brother  ?  "  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  public  opinion  before 
the  war.  The  other  passengers  were  Mr.  J.  Harton,  a  writer  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Septimius  Goring,  a  half-caste 
gentleman  from  New  Orleans.  All  investigations  have  failed  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  fate  of  these  fourteen  human  beings. 
The  loss  of  Dr.  Jephson  will  be  felt  both  in  political  and  scientific 
circles.' 

I  have  now  epitomised  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  all  that  has 
been  hitherto  known  concerning  the  '  Marie  Celeste '  and  her 
crew,  for  the  past  ten  years  have  not  in  any  way  helped  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery.  I  have  now  taken  up  my  pen  with  the  inten- 
tion of  telling  all  that  I  know  of  the  ill-fated  voyage.  I  consider 
that  it  is  a- duty  which  I  owe  to  society,  for  symptoms  which  I  am 
familiar  with  in  others  lead  me  to  believe  that  before  many 
months  my  tongue  and  hand  may  be  alike  incapable  of  conveying 
information.  Let  me  remark,  as  a  preface  to  my  narrative,  that 
I  am  Joseph  Habakuk  Jephson,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Harvard,  and  ex-Consulting  Physician  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Hospital  of  Brooklyn. 

Many  will  doubtless  wonder  why  I  have  not  proclaimed  myself 
before,  and  why  I  have  suffered  so  many  conjectures  and  surmises 
to  pass  unchallenged.  Could  the  ends  of  justice  have  been 
served  in  any  way  by  my  revealing  the  facts  in  my  possession  I 
should  unhesitatingly  have  done  so.  It  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  a  result;  and  when  I 
attempted,  after  the  occurrence,  to  state  my  case  to  an  English 
official,  I  was  met  with  such  offensive  incredulity  that  I  deter- 
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mined  never  again  to  expose  myself  to  the  chance  of  such  an 
indignity.  I  can  excuse  the  discourtesy  of  the  Liverpool  magis- 
trate, however,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  treatment  which  I 
received  at  the  hands  of  my  own  relatives,  who,  though  they 
knew  my  unimpeachable  character,  listened  to  my  statement  with 
an  indulgent  smile  as  if  humouring  the  delusion  of  a  monomaniac. 
This  slur  upon  my  veracity  led  to  a  quarrel  between  myself  and 
John  Vanburger,  the  brother  of  my  wife,  and  confirmed  me  in  my 
resolution  to  let  the  matter  sink  into  oblivion — a  determination 
which  I  have  only  altered  through  my  son's  solicitations.  In 
order  to  make  my  narrative  intelligible,  I  must  run  lightly  over 
one  or  two  incidents  in  my  former  life  which  throw  light  upon 
subsequent  events. 

My  father,  William  K.  Jephson,  was  a  preacher  of  the  sect 
called  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  Lowell.  Like  most  of  the  other  Puritans  of  New 
England,  he  was  a  determined  opponent  to  slavery,  and  it  was 
from  his  lips  that  I  received  those  lessons  which  tinged  every 
action  of  my  life.  While  I  was  studying  medicine  at  Harvard 
University,  I  had  already  made  a  mark  as  an  advanced  Abolitionist ; 
and  when,  after  taking  my  degree,  I  bought  a  third  share  of  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Willis,  of  Brooklyn,  I  managed,  in  spite  of  my 
professional  duties,  to  devote  a  considerable  time  to  the  cause 
which  I  had  at  heart,  my  pamphlet,  '  Where  is  thy  Brother  ? ' 
(Swarburgh,  Lister,  &  Co.,  1859)  attracting  considerable  attention. 

When  the  war  broke  out  I  left  Brooklyn  and  accompanied  the 
113th  New  York  regiment  through  the  campaign.  I  was  present 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull's  Eun  and  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Finally  1  was  severely  wounded  at  Antietam,  and  would  probably 
have  perished  on  the  field  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman  named  Murray,  who  had  me  carried  to  his  house  and 
provided  me  with  every  comfort.  Thanks  to  his  charity,  and  to 
the  nursing  which  I  received  from  his  black  domestics,  I  was  soon 
able  to  get  about  the  plantation  with  the  help  of  a  stick.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  convalescence  that  an  incident  occurred  which 
is  closely  connected  with  my  story. 

Among  the  most  assiduous  of  the  negresses  who  had  watched 
my  couch  during  my  illness  there  was  one  old  crone  who  appeared 
to  exert  considerable  authority  over  the  others.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly attentive  to  me,  and  I  gathered  from  the  few  words  that 
passed  between  us  that  she  had  heard  of  me  and  that  she  was 
grateful  to  me  for  championing  her  oppressed  race. 
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One  day  as  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  verandah  basking  in  the 
sun  and  debating  whether  I  should  rejoin  Grant's  army,  1  was 
surprised  to  see  this  old  creature  hobbling  towards  me.  After 
looking  cautiously  around  to  see  that  we  were  alone,  she  fumbled 
in  the  front  of  her  dress  and  produced  a  small  chamois  leather  bag 
which  was  hung  round  her  neck  by  a  white  cord. 

'  Massa,'  she  said,  bending  down  and  croaking  the  words  into 
my  ear,  ( me  die  soon.  Me  very  old  woman.  Not  stay  long  on 
Massa  Murray's  plantation." 


'  You  may  live  a  long  time  yet,  Martha,'  I  answered.  '  You 
know  I  am  a  doctor.  If  you  feel  ill,  let  me  know  about  it,  and  I 
will  try  to  cure  you.' 

'  No  wish  to  live — wish  to  die.  I'm  gwine  to  join  the  heavenly 
host.'  Here  she  relapsed  into  one  of  those  half- heathenish  rhap- 
sodies in  which  negroes  indulge.  '  But,  massa,  me  have  one  thing 
must  leave  behind  me  when  I  go.  No  able  to  take  it  with  me 
across  the  Jordan.  That  one  thing  very  precious,  more  precious 
and  more  holy  than  all  thing  else  in  the  world.  Me,  a  poor,  old 
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blacK  woman  have  this  because  my  people,  very  great  people,  'spose 
they  was  back  in  the  old  country.  But  you  cannot  understand 
this  same  as  black  folk  could.  My  fader  give  it  me  and  his  fader 
give  it  him,  but  now  who  shall  I  give  it  to  ?  Poor  Martha  hab 
no  child,  no  relation,  nobody.  All  round  I  see  black  man  very 
bad  man.  Black  woman  very  stupid  woman.  Nobody  worthy  of 
the  stone.  And  so  I  say,  Here  is  Massa  Jephson  who  write  books 
and  fight  for  coloured  folk — he  must  be  good  man  and  he  shall 
have  it  though  he  is  white  man  and  nebber  can  know  what  it 
mean  or  where  it  came  from.'  Here  the  old  woman  fumbled  in 
the  chamois  leather  bag  and  pulled  out  a  flattish  black  stone  with 
a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it.  '  Here,  take  it,'  she  said,  press- 
ing it  into  my  hand,  *  take  it.  No  harm  nebber  come  from  any- 
thing good.  Keep  it  safe — nebber  lose  it ! '  and  with  a  warning 
gesture  the  old  crone  hobbled  away  in  the  same  cautious  way  as 
she  had  come,  looking  from  side  to  side  to  see  if  we  had  been 
observed. 

I  was  more  amused  than  impressed  by  the  old  woman's  earnest- 
ness, and  was  only  prevented  from  laughing  during  her  oration  by 
the  fear  of  hurting  her  feelings.  When  she  was  gone  I  took  a 
good  look  at  the  stone  which  she  had  given  me.  It  was  intensely 
black,  of  extreme  hardness,  and  oval  in  shape — just  such  a  flat 
stone  as  one  would  pick  up  on  the  seashore  if  one  wished  to  throw 
a  long  way.  It  was  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad  at  the  middle,  but  rounded  off  at  the  extremities.  The 
most  curious  part  about  it  were  several  well-marked  ridges  which 
ran  in  semicircles  over  its  surface,  and  gave  it  exactly  the  appear- 
ance of  a  human  ear.  Altogether  I  was  rather  interested  in  my 
new  possession,  and  determined  to  submit  it,  as  a  geological  speci- 
men, to  my  friend  Professor  Shroeder  of  the  New  York  Institute, 
upon  the  earliest  opportunity.  In  the  meantime  I  thrust  it  into 
my  pocket,  and  rising  from  my  chair  started  off  for  a  short  stroll 
in  the  shrubbery,  dismissing  the  incident  from  my  mind. 

As  my  wound  had  nearly  healed  by  this  time,  I  took  my  leave 
of  Mr.  Murray  shortly  afterwards.  The  Union  armies  were  every- 
where victorious  and  converging  on  Richmond,  so  that  my  assist- 
ance seemed  unnecessary  and  I  returned  to  Brooklyn.  There  I 
resumed  my  practice  and  married  the  second  daughter  of  Josiah 
Vanburger,  the  well-known  wood  engraver.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  I  built  up  a  good  connection  and  acquired  considerable 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints.  I  still  kept 
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the  old  black  stone  in  my  pocket,  and  frequently  told  the  story  of 
the  dramatic  way  in  which  I  had  become  possessed  of  it.  I  also 
kept  my  resolution  of  showing  it  to  Professor  Shroeder,  who  was 
much  interested  both  by  the  anecdote  and  the  specimen.  He 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  piece  of  meteoric  stone,  and  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  its  resemblance  to  an  ear  was  not  accidental, 
but  that  it  was  most  carefully  worked  into  that  shape.  A  dozen 
little  anatomical  points  showed  that  the  worker  had  been  as  accu- 
rate as  he  was  skilful.  '  I  should  not  wonder,'  said  the  Professor, 
'  if  it  were  broken  off  from  some  larger  statue,  though  how  such 
hard  material  could  be  so  perfectly  worked  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. If  there  is  a  statue  to  correspond  I  should  like  to  see  it ! ' 
So  I  thought  at  the  time,  but  I  have  changed  my  opinion  since. 

The  next  seven  or  eight  years  of  nay  life  were  quiet  and  un- 
eventful. Summer  followed  spring  and  spring  followed  winter 
without  any  variation  in  my  duties.  As  the  practice  increased  I 
admitted  J.  S.  Jackson  as  partner,  he  to  have  one-fourth  of  the 
profits.  The  continued  strain  had  told  upon  my  constitution,  how- 
ever, and  I  became  at  last  so  unwell  that  my  wife  insisted  upon 
my  consulting  Dr.  Kavanagh  Smith,  who  was  my  colleague  at 
the  Samaritan  Hospital.  That  gentleman  examined  me  and  pro- 
nounced the  apex  of  my  left  lung  to  be  in  a  state  of  consolidation, 
recommending  me  at  the  same  time  to  go  through  a  course  of 
medical  treatment  and  to  take  a  long  sea-voyage. 

My  own  disposition,  which  is  naturally  restless,  predisposed  me 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter  piece  of  advice,  and  the  matter 
was  clinched  by  my  meeting  young  Kussell  of  the  firm  of  White, 
Russell,  &  White,  who  offered  me  a  passage  in  one  of  his  father's 
ships,  the  *  Marie  Celeste,'  which  was  just  starting  from  Boston. 
'  She  is  a  snug  little  ship,'  he  said,  '  and  Tibbs,  the  captain,  is  an 
excellent  fellow.  There  is  nothing  like  a  sailing  ship  for  an 
invalid.'  I  was  very  much  of  the  same  opinion  myself,  so  I  closed 
with  the  offer  on  the  spot. 

My  original  plan  was  that  my  wife  should  accompany  me  on 
my  travels.  She  has  always  been  a  very  poor  sailor,  however,  and 
there  were  strong  family  reasons  against  her  exposing  herself  to 
any  risk  at  the  time,  so  we  determined  that  she  should  remain  at 
home.  I  am  not  a  religious  or  an  effusive  man ;  but  oh,  thank  God 
for  that !  As  to  leaving  my  practice  I  was  easily  reconciled  to  it, 
as  Jackson  my  partner  was  a  reliable  and  hard-working  man. 

I  arrived   in   Boston  on   October    12,    1873,  and  proceeded 
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immediately  to  the  office  of  the  firm  in  order  to  thank  them  for 
their  courtesy.  As  I  was  sitting  in  the  counting-house  waiting 
until  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  see  me,  the  words  'Marie 
Celeste '  suddenly  attracted  my  attention.  I  looked  round  and 
saw  a  very  tall,  gaunt  man  who  was  leaning  across  the  polished 
mahogany  counter  asking  some  questions  of  the  clerk  at  the 
other  side.  His  face  was  turned  half  towards  me,  and  I  could  see 
that  he  had  a  strong  dash  of  negro  blood  in  him,  being  probably 
a  quadroon  or  even  nearer  akin  to  the  black.  His  curved  aquiline 
nose  and  straight  lank  hair  showed  the  white  strain ;  but  the 
dark  restless  eye,  sensuous  mouth,  and  gleaming  teeth  all  told  of 
his  African  origin.  His  complexion  was  of  a  sickly,  unhealthy 
yellow,  and  as  his  face  was  deeply  pitted  with  small-pox,  the 
general  impression  was  so  unfavourable  as  to  be  almost  revolting. 
When  he  spoke,  however,  it  was  in  a  soft,  melodious  voice,  and  in 
well-chosen  words,  and  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  education. 

1 1  wished  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  "  Marie  Celeste,"  ' 
he  repeated,  leaning  across  to  the  clerk.  '  She  sails  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  does  she  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  young  clerk,  awed  into  unusual  politeness 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  large  diamond  in  the  stranger's  shirt  front. 

'  Where  is  she  bound  for  ? ' 

'  Lisbon.' 

'  How  many  of  a  crew  ?  ' 

'  Seven,  sir.' 

'  Passengers  ? ' 

'  Yes,  two.  One  of  our  young  gentlemen,  and  a  doctor  from 
New  York.' 

'No  gentlemen  from  the  South?  '  asked  the  stranger  eagerly. 

*  No,  none,  sir.' 

*  Is  there  room  for  another  passenger  ? ' 

'  Accommodation  for  three  more,'  answered  the  clerk. 

'  I'll  go,'  said  the  quadroon  decisively ;  <  I'll  go,  I'll  engage 
my  passage  at  once.  Put  it  down,  will  you— Mr.  Septimius 
Goring,  of  New  Orleans.' 

The  clerk  filled  up  a  form  and  handed  it  over  to  the  stranger, 
pointing  to  a  blank  space  at  the  bottom.  As  Mr.  Goring  stooped 
over  to  sign  it  I  was  horrified  to  observe  that  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  had  been  lopped  off,  and  that  he  was  holding  the  pen 
between  his  thumb  and  the  palm.  I  have  seen  thousands  slain 
in  battle  and  assisted  at  every  conceivable  surgical  operation, 
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but  I  cannot  recall  any  sight  which  gave  me  such  a  thrill  of  dis- 
gust as  that  great  brown  sponge-like  hand  with  the  single  member 
protruding  from  it.  He  used  it  skilfully  enough,  however,  for, 
dashing  off  his  signature,  he  nodded  to  the  clerk  and  strolled  out 
of  the  office  just  as  Mr.  White  sent  out  word  that  he  was  ready  to 
receive  me. 

I  went  down  to  the  '  Marie  Celeste '  that  evening,  and  looked 
over  my  berth,  which  was  extremely  comfortable  considering  the 
small  size  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Goring,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  was  to  have  the  one  next  mine.  Opposite  was  the 
captain's  cabin  and  a  small  berth  for  Mr.  John  Harton,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  going  out  in  the  interests  of  the  firm.  These  little 
rooms  were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  passage  which  led  from 
the  main-deck  to  the  saloon.  The  latter  was  a  comfortable  room, 
the  panelling  tastefully  done  in  oak  and  mahogany,  with  a  rich 
Brussels  carpet,  and  luxurious  settees.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  accommodation  and  also  with  Tibbs  the  captain,  a  bluff, 
sailor-like  fellow,  with  a  loud  voice  and  hearty  manner,  who 
welcomed  me  to  the  ship  with  effusion,  and  insisted  upon  our 
splitting  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  cabin.  He  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  his  wife  and  youngest  child  with  him  on  the 
voyage,  and  that  he  hoped  with  good  luck  to  make  Lisbon  in  three 
weeks.  We  had  a  pleasant  chat  and  parted  the  best  of  friends,  he 
warning  me  to  make  the  last  of  my  preparations  next  morning  as 
he  intended  to  make  a  start  by  the  midday  tide,  having  now 
shipped  all  his  cargo.  I  went  back  to  my  hotel  where  I  found  a 
letter  from  my  wife  awaiting  me,  and  after  a  refreshing  night's 
sleep  returned  to  the  boat  in  the  morning.  From  this  point  I  am 
able  to  quote  from  the  journal  which  I  kept  in  order  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  long  sea-voyage.  If  it  is  somewhat  bald  in  places 
I  can  at  least  rely  upon  its  accuracy  in  details  as  it  was  written 
conscientiously  from  day  to  day. 

October  16. — Cast  off  our  warps  at  half-past  two  and  were 
towed  out  into  the  bay,  where  the  tug  left  us,  and  with  all  sail 
set  we  bowled  along  at  about  nine  knots  an  hour.  I  stood  upon 
the  poop  watching  the  low  land  of  America  sinking  gradually 
upon  the  horizon  until  the  evening  haze  hid  it  from  my  sight.  A 
single  red  light,  however,  continued  to  blaze  balefully  behind  us, 
throwing  a  long  track  like  a  trail  of  blood  upon  the  water,  and  it 
is  still  visible  as  I  write,  though  reduced  to  a  mere  speck.  The 
captain  is  in  a  bad  humour,  for  two  of  his  hands  disappointed  him 
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at  the  last  moment,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ship  a  couple  of 
negroes  who  happened  to  be  on  the  quay.  The  missing  men  were 
steady,  reliable  fellows  who  had  been  with  him  several  voyages, 
and  their  non-appearance  puzzled  as  well  as  irritated  him.  Where 
a  crew  of  seven  men  have  to  work  a  large  sailing  ship  the  loss  of 
two  experienced  seamen  is  a  serious  one,  for  though  the  negroes 
may  take  a  spell  at  the  wheel  or  swab  the  decks,  they  are  of  little 
or  no  use  in  rough  weather.  Our  cook  is  also  a  black  man,  and 
Mr.  Septimius  Goring  has  a  little  darkie  servant,  so  that  we  are 
rather  a  piebald  community.  The  accountant,  John  Harton, 
promises  to  be  an  acquisition,  for  he  is  a  cheery,  amusing  young 
fellow.  Strange  how  little  wealth  has  to  do  with  happiness  !  He 
has  all  the  world  before  him  and  is  seeking  his  fortune  in  a  far 
land,  yet  he  is  as  transparently  happy  as  a  man  can  be.  Goring 
is  rich,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  so  am  I ;  but  I  know  that  I 
have  a  lung,  and  Goring  has  some  deeper  trouble  still,  to  judge 
by  his  features.  How  poorly  do  we  both  contrast  with  the  careless, 
penniless  clerk ! 

October  17. — Mrs.  Tibbs  appeared  upon  deck  for  the  first  time 
this  morning—  a  cheerful,  energetic  woman,  with  a  dear  little  child 
just  able  to  walk  and  prattle.  Young  Harton  pounced  on  it  at 
once  and  carried  it  away  to  his  cabin,  where  no  doubt  he  will  lay 
the  seeds  of  future  dyspepsia  in  the  child's  stomach.  Thus  medi- 
cine doth  make  cynics  of  us  all !  The  weather  is  still  all  that 
could  be  desired,  with  a  fine  fresh  breeze  from  the  west-sou'-west. 
The  vessel  goes  so  steadily  that  you  would  hardly  know  that  she 
was  moving  were  it  not  for  the  creaking  of  the  cordage,  the  belly- 
ing of  the  sails,  and  the  long  white  furrow  in  our  wake.  Walked 
the  quarter-deck  all  morning  with  the  captain,  and  I  think  the 
keen  fresh  air  has  already  done  my  breathing  good,  for  the  exercise 
did  not  fatigue  me  in  any  way.  Tibbs  is  a  remarkably  intelligent 
man,  and  we  had  an  interesting  argument  about  Maury's  observa- 
tions on  ocean  currents,  which  we  terminated  by  going  down  into 
his  cabin  to  consult  the  original  work.  There  we  found  Goring, 
rather  to  the  captain's  surprise,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  passengers  to 
enter  that  sanctum  unless  specially  invited.  He  apologised  for 
his  intrusion,  however,  pleading  his  ignorance  of  the  usages  of 
ship  life ;  and  the  good-natured  sailor  simply  laughed  at  the  in- 
cident, begging  him  to  remain  and  favour  us  with  his  company. 
Goring  pointed  to  the  chronometers,  the  case  of  which  he  had 
opened  and  remarked  that  he  had  been  admiring  them.  He  has 
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evidently  some  practical  knowledge  of  mathematical  instruments, 
as  he  told  at  a  glance  which  was  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  three, 
and  also  named  their  price  within  a  few  dollars.  He  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  captain  too  upon  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
and  when  we  came  back  to  the  ocean  currents  he  showed  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  subject.  Altogether  he  rather  improves  upon  acquaint- 
ance, and  is  a  man  of  decided  culture  and  refinement.  His  voice 


harmonises  with  his  conversation,  and  both  are  the  very  antithesis 
of  his  face  and  figure. 

The  noon-day  observation  shows  that  we  have  run  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  Towards  evening  the  breeze  freshened  up  and 
the  first  mate  ordered  reefs  to  be  taken  in  the  topsails  and  top- 
gallant sails  in  expectation  of  a  windy  night.  I  observe  that  the 
barometer  has  fallen  to  twenty-nine.  I  trust  our  voyage  will  not 
be  a  rough  one  as  I  am  a  poor  sailor,  and  my  health  would  pro- 
bably derive  more  harm  than  good  from  a  stormy  trip,  though  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  captain's  seamanship  and  in 
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the  soundness  of  the  vessel.  Played  cribbage  with  Mrs.  Tibbs 
after  supper,  and  Harton  gave  us  a  couple  of  tunes  on  the  violin. 

October  18. — The  gloomy  prognostications  of  last  night  were 
not  fulfilled,  as  the  wind  died  away  again,  and  we  are  lying  now 
in  a  long  greasy  swell,  ruffled  here  and  there  by  a  fleeting  cats- 
paw  which  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  sails.  The  air  is  colder  than 
it  was  yesterday,  and  I  have  put  on  one  of  the  thick  woollen 
jerseys  which  my  wife  knitted  for  me.  Harton  came  into  my 
cabin  in  the  morning  and  we  had  a  cigar  together.  He  says  that 
he  remembers  having  seen  Goring  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  '69. 
He  was,  it  appears,  a  mystery  then  as  now,  wandering  about  with- 
out any  visible  employment  and  extremely  reticent  on  his  own 
affairs.  The  man  interests  me  as  a  psychological  study.  At 
breakfast  this  morning  I  suddenly  had  that  vague  feeling  of 
uneasiness  which  comes  over  some  people  when  closely  stared  at, 
and,  looking  quickly  up,  I  met  his  eyes  bent  upon  me  with  an 
intensity  which  amounted  to  ferocity,  though  their  expression 
instantly  softened  as  he  made  some  conventional  remark  upon 
the  weather.  Curiously  enough,  Harton  says  that  he  had  a  very 
similar  experience  yesterday  upon  deck.  I  observe  that  Goring  fre- 
quently talks  to  the  coloured  seamen  as  he  strolls  about — a  trait 
which  I  rather  admire,  as  it  is  common  to  find  half-breeds  ignore 
their  dark  strain  and  treat  their  black  kinsfolk  with  greater 
intolerance  than  a  white  man  would  do.  His  little  page  is  de- 
voted to  him,  apparently,  which  speaks  well  for  his  treatment  of 
him.  Altogether,  the  man  is  a  curious  mixture  of  incongruous 
qualities,  and  unless  I  am  deceived  in  him  will  give  me  food  for 
observation  during  the  voyage. 

The  captain  is  grumbling  about  his  chronometers,  which  do 
not  register  exactly  the  same  time.  He  says  it  is  the  first  time 
that  they  have  ever  disagreed.  We  were  unable  to  get  a  noon- 
day observation  on  account  of  the  haze.  By  dead  reckoning,  we 
have  done  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  dark  seamen  have  proved,  as  the  skipper  prophesied, 
to  be  very  inferior  hands,  but  as  they  can  both  manage  the  wheel 
well  they  are  kept  steering,  and  so  leave  the  more  experienced 
men  to  work  the  ship.  These  details  are  trivial  enough,  but  a 
small  thing  serves  as  food  for  gossip  aboard  ship.  The  appearance 
of  a  whale  in  the  evening  caused  quite  a  flutter  among  us.  From 
its  sharp  back  and  forked  tail,  I  should  pronounce  it  to  have  been 
a  rorqual,  or  '  finner '  as  they  are  called  by  the  fishermen. 
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October  19. — Wind  was  cold,  so  I  prudently  remained  in  my 
cabin  all  day,  only  creeping  out  for  dinner.  Lying  in  my  bunk  I 
can,  without  moving,  reach  my  books,  pipes,  or  anything  else  I 
may  want,  which  is  one  advantage  of  a  small  apartment.  My  old 
wound  began  to  ache  a  little  to-day,  probably  from  the  cold. 
Kead  '  Montaigne's  Essays  '  and  nursed  myself.  Harton  came  in 
in  the  afternoon  with  Doddy,  the  Captain's  child,  and  the  skipper 
himself  followed,  so  that  I  held  quite  a  reception. 

October  20  and  21. — Still  cold,  with  a  continual  drizzle  of 
rain,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  the  cabin.  This  confine- 
ment makes  me  feel  weak  and  depressed.  Goring  came  in  to  see 
me,  but  his  company  did  not  tend  to  cheer  me  up  much,  as  he 
hardly  uttered  a  word,  but  contented  himself  with  staring  at  me 
in  a  peculiar  and  rather  irritating  manner.  He  then  got  up  and 
stole  out  of  the  cabin  without  saying  anything.  I  am  beginning 
to  suspect  that  the  man  is  a  lunatic.  I  think  I  mentioned  that 
his  cabin  is  next  to  mine.  The  two  are  simply  divided  by  a  thin 
wooden  partition  which  is  cracked  in  many  places,  some  of  the 
cracks  being  so  large  that  I  can  hardly  avoid,  as  I  lie  in  my  bunk, 
observing  his  motions  in  the  adjoining  room.  Without  any  wish 
to  play  the  spy,  I  see  him  continually  stooping  over  what  appears 
to  be  a  chart  and  working  with  a  pencil  and  compasses.  I  have 
remarked  the  interest  he  displays  in  matters  connected  with 
navigation,  but  I  am  surprised  that  he  should  take  the  trouble  to 
work  out  ^8  course  of  the  ship.  However,  it  is  a  harmless  amuse- 
ment enough,  and  no  doubt  he  verifies  his  results  by  those  of  the 
captain. 

I  wish  the  man  did  not  run  in  my  thoughts  so  much.  I  had 
a  nightmare  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  in  which  I  thought  my 
bunk  was  a  coffin,  that  I  was  laid  out  in  it,  and  that  Goring  was 
endeavouring  to  nail  up  the  lid,  which  I  was  frantically  pushing 
away.  Even  when  I  woke  up,  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  I  was  not  in  a  coffin.  As  a  medical  man,  I  know  that  a 
nightmare  is  simply  a  vascular  derangement  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  yet  in  my  weak  state  I  cannot  shake  off  the 
morbid  impression  which  it  produces. 

October  22. — A  fine  day,  with  hardly  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  sou'-west  which  wafts  us  gaily  on 
our  way.  There  has  evidently  been  some  heavy  weather  near  us, 
as  there  is  a  tremendous  swell  on,  and  the  ship  lurches  until  the 
end  of  the  fore-yard  nearly  touches  the  water.  Had  a  refreshing 
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walk  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck,  though  I  have  hardly  found 
my  sea-legs  yet.  Several  small  birds — chaffinches,  I  think — 
perched  in  the  rigging. 

4.40  P.M. — While  I  was  on  deck  this  morning  I  heard  a 
sudden  explosion  from  the  direction  of  my  cabin,  and,  hurrying 
down,  found  that  I  had  very  nearly  met  with  a  serious  accident. 
Goring  was  cleaning  a  revolver,  it  seems,  in  his  cabin,  when  one 
of  the  barrels  which  he  thought  was  unloaded,  went  off.  The  ball 
passed  through  the  side  partition  and  imbedded  itself  in  the 
bulwarks  in  the  exact  place  where  my  head  usually  rests.  I  have 
been  under  fire  too  often  to  magnify  trifles,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  I  had  been  in  the  bunk  it  must  have  killed  me.  Goring, 
poor  fellow,  did  not  know  that  I  had  gone  on  deck  that  day,  and 
must  therefore  have  felt  terribly  frightened.  I  never  saw  such 
emotion  in  a  man's  face  as  when,  on  rushing  out  of  his  cabin  with 
the  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand,  he  met  me  face  to  face  as  I  came 
down  from  deck.  Of  course,  he  was  profuse  in  his  apologies, 
though  I  simply  laughed  at  the  incident. 

11  P.M. — A  misfortune  has  occurred  so  unexpected  and  so 
horrible  that  my  little  escape  of  the  morning  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance. Mrs.  Tibbs  and  her  child  have  disappeared — utterly 
and  entirely  disappeared.  I  can  hardly  compose  myself  to  write 
the  sad  details.  About  half-past  eight  Tibbs  rushed  into  my  cabin 
with  a  very  white  face  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  his  wife.  I 
answered  that  I  had  not.  He  then  ran  wildly  into  the  saloon  and 
began  groping  about  for  any  trace  of  her,  while  I  followed  him, 
endeavouring  vainly  to  persuade  him  that  his  fears  were  ridieulous. 
We  hunted  over  the  ship  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  coming 
on  any  sign  of  the  missing  woman  or  child.  Poor  Tibbs  lost  his 
voice  completely  from  calling  her  name.  Even  the  sailors,  who  are 
generally  stolid  enough,  were  deeply  affected  by  the  sight  of  him 
as  he  roamed  bareheaded  and  dishevelled  about  the  deck,  searching 
with  feverish  anxiety  the  most  impossible  places  and  returning  to 
them  again  and  again  with  a  piteous  pertinacity.  The  last  time 
she  was  seen  was  about  -seven  o'clock,  when  she  took  Doddy  on  to 
the  poop  to  give  him  a  breath  of  fresh  air  before  putting  him  to 
bed.  There  was  no  one  there  at  the  time  except  the  black  sea- 
man at  the  wheel,  who  denies  having  seen  her  at  all.  The  whole 
affair  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  My  own  theory  is  that  while  Mrs. 
Tibbs  was  holding  the  child  and  standing  near  the  bulwarks  it 
gave  a  spring  and  fell  overboard,  and  that  in  her  convulsive  at- 
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tempt  to  catch  or  save  it,  she  followed  it.  I  cannot  account  for 
the  double  disappearance  in  any  other  way.  It  is  quite  feasible 
that  such  a  tragedy  should  be  enacted  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  since  it  was  dark  at  the  time,  and  the 
peaked  skylights  of  the  saloon  screen  the  greater  part  of  the 
quarter-deck.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be  it  is  a  terrible  cata- 
strophe, and  has  cast  the  darkest  gloom  upon  our  voyage.  The 
mate  has  put  the  ship  about,  but  of  course  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  picking  them  up.  The  captain  is  lying  in  a  state  of 
stupor  in  his  cabin.  I  gave  him  a  powerful  dose  of  opium  in  his 
coffee  that  for  a  few  hours  at  least  his  anguish  may  be  deadened. 

October  23. — Woke  with  a  vague  feeling  of  heaviness  and 
misfortune,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  moments'  reflection  that  I  was 
able  to  recall  our  loss  of  the  night  before.  When  I  came  on  deck 
I  saw  the  poor  skipper  standing  gazing  back  at  the  waste  of 
waters  behind  us  which  contains  everything  dear  to  him  upon 
earth.  I  attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  turned  brusquely 
away,  and  began  pacing  the  deck  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
breast.  Even  now,  when  the  truth  is  so  clear,  he  cannot  pass  a 
boat  or  an  unbent  sail  without  peering  under  it.  He  looks  ten 
years  older  than  he  did  yesterday  morning.  Harton  is  terribly 
cut  up,  for  he  was  fond  of  little  Doddy,  and  Goring  seems  sorry 
too.  At  least  he  has  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin  all  day,  and 
when  I  got  a  casual  glance  at  him  his  head  was  resting  on  his  two 
hands  as  if  in  a  melancholy  reverie.  I  fear  we  are  about  as  dismal 
a  crew  as  ever  sailed.  How  shocked  my  wife  will  be  to  hear  of 
our  disaster !  The  swell  has  gone  down  now,  and  we  are  doing 
about  eight  knots  with  all  sail  set  and  a  nice  little  breeze.  Hyson 
is  practically  in  command  of  the  ship,  as  Tibbs,  though  he  does  his 
best  to  bear  up  and  keep  a  brave  front,  is  incapable  of  applying 
himself  to  serious  work. 

October  24. — Is  the  ship  accursed  ?  Was  there  ever  a  voyage 
which  began  so  fairly  and  which  changed  so  disastrously  ?  Tibbs 
shot  himself  through  the  head  during  the  night.  I  was  awakened 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  an  explosion,  and  imme- 
diately sprang  out  of  bed  and  rushed  into  the  captain's  cabin  to 
find  out  the  cause,  though  with  a  terrible  presentiment  in  my 
heart.  Quickly  as  I  went,  Groring  went  more  quickly  still,  for  he 
was  already  in  the  cabin  stooping  over  the  dead  body  of  the  cap- 
tain. It  was  a  hideous  sight,  for  the  whole  front  of  his  face  was 
blown  in,  and  the  little  room  was  swimming  in  blood.  The  pistol 
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was  lying  beside  him  on  the  floor,  just  as  it  had  dropped  from  his 
hand.  He  had  evidently  put  it  to  his  mouth  before  pulling  the 
trigger.  Goring  and  I  picked  him  reverently  up  and  laid  him  on 
his  bed.  The  crew  had  all  clustered  into  his  cabin,  and  the  six 
white  men  were  deeply  grieved,  for  they  were  old  hands  who  had 
sailed  with  him  many  years.  There  were  dark  looks  and  murmurs 
among  them  too,  and  one  of  them  openly  declared  that  the  ship 
was  haunted.  Harton  helped  to  lay  the  poor  skipper  out,  and  we 


did  him.  up  in  canvas  between  us.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  fore-yard 
was  hauled  aback,  and  we  committed  his  body  to  the  deep,  Goring 
reading  the  Church  of  England  burial  service.  The  breeze  has 
freshened  up,  and  we  have  done  ten  knots  all  day  and  sometimes 
twelve.  The  sooner  we  reach  Lisbon  and  get  away  from  this 
accursed  ship  the  better  pleased  shall  I  be.  I  feel  as  though  we 
were  in  a  floating  coffin.  Little  wonder  that  the  poor  sailors  are 
superstitious  when  I,  an  educated  man,  feel  it  so  strongly. 

October  25. —  Made  a  good   run  all  day.     Feel  listless  and 
depressed. 
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October  26. — Goring,  Harton,  and  I  had  a  chat  together  on 
deck  in  the  morning.  Harton  tried  to  draw  Goring  out  as  to  his 
profession,  and  his  objects  in  going  to  Europe,  but  the  quadroon 
parried  all  his  questions  and  gave  us  no  information.  Indeed  he 
seemed  to  be  slightly  offended  by  Harton's  pertinacity,  and  went 
clown  into  his  cabin.  I  wonder  why  we  should  both  take  such  an 
interest  in  this  man !  I  suppose  it  is  his  striking  appearance, 
coupled  with  his  apparent  wealth,  which  piques  our  curiosity. 
Harton  has  a  theory  that  he  is  really  a  detective,  that  he  is  after 
some  criminal  who  has  got  away  to  Portugal,  and  that  he  chooses 
this  peculiar  way  of  travelling  that  he  may  arrive  unnoticed  and 
pounce  upon  his  quarry  unawares.  I  think  the  supposition  is 
rather  a  far-fetched  one,  but  Harton  bases  it  upon  a  book  which 
Goring  left  on  deck,  and  which  he  picked  up  and  glanced  over. 
It  was  a  sort  of  scrap-book  it  seems,  and  contained  a  large  number 
of  newspaper  cuttings.  All  these  cuttings  related  to  murders 
which  had  been  committed  at  various  times  in  the  States  during 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  The  curious  thing  which  Harton  ob- 
served about  them,  however,  was  that  they  were  invariably  murders 
the  authors  of  which  had  never  been  brought  to  justice.  They 
varied  in  every  detail,  he  says,  as  to  the  manner  of  execution  and 
the  social  status  of  the  victim,  but  they  uniformly  wound  up  with 
the  same  formula  that  the  murderer  was  still  at  large,  though,  of 
course,  the  police  had  every  reason  to  expect  his  speedy  capture. 
Certainly,  the  incident  seems  to  support  Harton's  theory,  though 
it  may  be  a  mere  whim  of  Goring's,  or,  as  I  suggested  to  Harton, 
he  may  be  collecting  materials  for  a  book  which  shall  outvie  De 
Quincy.  In  any  case  it  is  no  business  of  ours. 

October  27,  28. — Wind  still  fair,  and  we  are  making  good  pro- 
gress. Strange  how  easily  a  human  unit  may  drop  out  of  its  place 
and  be  forgotten  !  Tibbs  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  now ;  Hyson 
has  taken  possession  of  his  cabin,  and  all  goes  on  as  before. 
Were  it  not  for  Mrs.  Tibbs's  sewing  machine  upon  a  side-table  we 
might  forget  that  the  unfortunate  family  had  ever  existed.  An- 
other accident  occurred  on  board  to-day,  though  fortunately  not  a 
very  serious  one.  One  of  our  white  hands  had  gone  down  the 
after  hold  to  fetch  up  a  spare  coil  of  rope,  when  one  of  the  hatches 
which  he  had  removed  came  crashing  down  on  the  top  of  him. 
He  saved  his  life  by  springing  out  of  the  way,  but  one  of  his  feet 
was  terribly  crushed,  and  he  will  be  of  little  use  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  He  attributes  the  accident  to  the  carelessness  of 
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his  negro  companion  who  had  helped  him  to  shift  the  hatches. 
The  latter,  however,  puts  it  down  to  the  roll  of  the  ship.  What- 
ever be  the  cause  it  reduces  our  short-handed  crew  still  further. 
This  run  of  ill  luck  seems  to  be  depressing  Harton,  for  he  has  lost 
his  usual  good  spirits  and  joviality.  Goring  is  the  only  one  who 
preserves  his  cheerfulness.  I  see  him  still  working  at  his  chart 
in  his  own  cabin.  His  nautical  knowledge  would  be  useful  should 
anything  happen  to  Hyson — which  God  forbid ! 

October  29,  30. — Still  bowling  along  with  a  fresh  breeze.  All 
quiet  and  nothing  of  note  to  chronicle. 

October  31. — My  weak  lungs  combined  with  the  exciting 
episodes  of  the  voyage  have  shaken  my  nervous  system  so  much 
that  the  most  trivial  incident  affects  me.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  I  am  the  same  man  who  tied  the  external  iliac  artery,  an 
operation  requiring  the  nicest  precision,  under  a  heavy  rifle  fire  at 
Antietam.  I  am  as  nervous  as  a  child.  I  was  lying  half  dozing 
last  night  about  four  bells  in  the  middle  watch  trying  in  vain  to 
drop  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  There  was  no  light  inside  my  cabin, 
but  a  single  ray  of  moonlight  streamed  in  through  the  port-hole 
throwing  a  silvery  nickering  circle  upon  the  door.  As  I  lay  I 
kept  my  drowsy  eyes  upon  this  circle,  and  was  conscious  that  it 
was  gradually  becoming  less  well  denned  as  my  senses  left  me, 
when  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  full  wakefulness  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  dark  object  in  the  very  centre  of  the  luminous 
disc.  I  lay  quietly  and  breathlessly  watching  it.  Gradually  it 
grew  larger  and  plainer,  and  then  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  human 
hand  which  had  been  cautiously  inserted  through  the  chink  of 
the  half-closed  door — a  hand  which,  as  I  observed  with  a  thrill  of 
horror,  was  not  provided  with  fingers.  The  door  swung  cautiously 
backwards,  and  Goring's  head  followed  his  hand.  It  appeared  in 
the  centre  of  the  moonlight,  and  was  framed  as  it  were  in  a 
ghastly  uncertain  halo,  against  which  his  features  showed  out 
plainly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  such  an  utterly 
fiendish  and  merciless  expression  upon  a  human  face.  His  eyes 
were  dilated  and  glaring,  his  lips  drawn  back  so  as  to  show 
his  white  fangs,  and  his  straight  black  hair  appeared  to  bristle 
over  his  low  forehead  like  the  hood  of  a  cobra.  The  sudden 
and  noiseless  apparition  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I 
sprang  up  in  bed  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  held  out  my  hand 
towards  my  revolver.  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  my  hastiness 
when  he  explained  the  object  of  his  intrusion,  as  he  immediately 
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did  in  the  most  courteous  language.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  toothache,  poor  fellow  !  and  had  come  in  to  beg  some  lauda- 
num, knowing  that  I  possessed  a  medicine  chest.  As  to  a  sinister 
expression  he  is  never  a  beauty,  and  what  with  my  state  of 
nervous  tension  and  the  effect  of  the  shifting  moonlight  it  was 
easy  to  conjure  up  something  horrible.  I  gave  him  twenty  drops, 
and  he  went  off  again  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude.  I  can 


hardly  say  how  much  this  trivial  incident  affected  me.  I  have 
felt  unstrung  all  day. 

A  week's  record  of  our  voyage  is  here  omitted,  as  nothing 
eventful  occurred  during  the  time,  and  my  log  consists  merely 
of  a  few  pages  of  unimportant  gossip. 

November  7. — Harton  and  I  sat  on  the  poop  all  the  morning, 
for  the  weather  is  becoming  very  warm  as  we  come  into  southern 
latitudes.  We  reckon  that  we  have  done  two-thirds  of  our  voyage. 
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How  glad  we  shall  be  to  see  the  green  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and 
leave  this  unlucky  ship  for  ever !  I  was  endeavouring  to  amuse 
Harton  to-day  and  to  while  away  the  time  by  telling  him  some  of 
the  experiences  of  my  past  life.  Among  others  I  related  to  him 
how  I  came  into  the  possession  of  my  black  stone,  and  as  a  finale 
I  rummaged  in  the  side  pocket  of  my  old  shooting  coat  and  pro- 
duced the  identical  object  in  question.  He  and  I  were  bending 
over  it  together,  I  pointing  out  to  him  the  curious  ridges  upon 
its  surface,  when  we  were  conscious  of  a  shadow  falling  between 
us  and  the  sun,  and  looking  round  saw  Goring  standing  behind  us 
glaring  over  our  shoulders  at  the  stone.  For  some  reason  or  other 
he  appeared  to  be  powerfully  excited,  though  he  was  evidently 
trying  to  control  himself  and  to  conceal  his  emotion.  He  pointed 
once  or  twice  at  my  relic  with  his  stubby  thumb  before  he  could 
recover  himself  sufficiently  to  ask  what  it  was  and  how  I  obtained 
it — a  question  put  in  such  a  brusque  manner  that  I  should  have 
been  offended  had  I  not  known  the  man  to  be  an  eccentric.  I  told 
him  the  story  very  much  as  I  had  told  it  to  Harton.  "He  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  then  asked  me  if  I  had  any  idea 
what  the  stone  was.  I  said  I  had  not,  beyond  that  it  was  meteoric. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  tried  its  effect  upon  a  negro.  I  said 
I  had  not.  '  Come,'  said  he,  *  we'll  see  what  our  black-  friend  at 
the  wheel  thinks  of  it.'  He  took  the  stone  in  his  hand  and  went 
across  to  the  sailor  and  the  two  examined  it  carefully.  I  could 
see  the  man  gesticulating  and  nodding  his  head  excitedly  as  if 
making  some  assertion,  while  his  face  betrayed  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment, mixed  I  think  with  some  reverence.  Goring  came  across  the 
deck  to  us  presently,  still  holding  the  stone  in  his  hand.  '  He  says 
it  is  a  worthless,  useless  thing,'  he  said,  '  and  fit  only  to  be  chucked 
overboard,'  with  which  he  raised  his  hand  and  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  made  an  end  of  my  relic  had  the  black  sailor  behind 
him  not  rushed  forward  and  seized  him  by  the  wrist.  Finding 
himself  secured  Goring  dropped  the  stone  and  turned  away  with 
a  very  bad  grace  to  avoid  my  angry  remonstrances  at  his  breach 
of  faith.  The  black  picked  up  the  stone  and  handed  it  to  me 
with  a  low  bow  and  every  sign  of  profound  respect.  The  whole 
affair  is  inexplicable.  I  am  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Goring  is  a  maniac  or  something  very  near  one.  When  I  compare 
the  effect  produced  by  the  stone  upon  the  sailor,  however,  with 
the  respect  shown  to  Martha  on  the  plantation,  and  the  surprise 
of  Goring  on  its  first  production,  I  cannot  but  come  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  I  have  really  got  hold  of  some  powerful  talisman 
which  appeals  to  the  whole  dark  race.  I  must  not  trust  it  in 
Goring's  hands  again. 

November  8,  9. — What  splendid  weather  we  are  having!  Be- 
yond one  little  blow,  we  have  had  nothing  but  fresh  breezes  the 
whole  voyage.  These  two  days  we  have  made  better  runs  than 
any  hitherto.  It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  watch  the  spray  fly  up  from 
our  prow  as  it  cuts  through  the  waves.  The  sun  shines  through 
it  and  breaks  it  up  into  a  number  of  miniature  rainbows — '  sun- 
dogs,'  the  sailors  call  them.  I  stood  on  the  fo'csle-head  for 
several  hours  to-day  watching  the  effect,  and  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  prismatic  colours.  The  steersman  has  evidently  told  the  other 
blacks  about  my  wonderful  stone,  for  I  am  treated  by  them  all 
with  the  greatest  respect.  Talking  about  optical  phenomena  we 
had  a  curious  one  yesterday  evening  which  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Hyson.  This  was  the  appearance  of  a  triangular  well-defined 
object  high  up  in  the  heavens  to  the  north  of  vis.  He  explained 
that  it  was  exactly  like  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  as  seen  from  a  great 
distance — the  peak  was,  however,  at  that  moment  at  least  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  south.  It  may  have  been  a  cloud,  or  it  may 
have  been  one  of  those  strange  reflections  of  which  one  reads. 
The  weather  is  very  warm.  The  mate  says  that  he  never  knew  it 
so  warm  in  these  latitudes.  Played  chess  with  Harton  in  the 
evening. 

November  10.— It  is  getting  warmer  and  warmer.  Some  land 
birds  came  and  perched  in  the  rigging  to-day,  though  we  are 
still  a'  considerable  way  from  our  destination.  The  heat  is  so  great 
that  we  are  too  lazy  to  do  anything  but  lounge  about  the  decks 
and  smoke.  Goring  came  over  to  me  to-day  and  asked  me  some 
more  questions  about  my  stone  ;  but  I  answered  him  rather  shortly, 
for  I  have  not  quite  forgiven  him  yet  for  the  cool  way  in  which  he 
attempted  to  deprive  me  of  it. 

November  11,  12. — Still  making  good  progress.  I  had  no  idea 
Portugal  was  ever  as  hot  as  this,  but  no  doubt  it  is  cooler  on  land. 
Hyson  himself  seemed  surprised  at  it,  and  so  do  the  men. 

November  13. — A  most  extraordinary  event  has  happened,  so 
extraordinary  as  to  be  almost  inexplicable.  Either  Hyson  has 
blundered  wonderfully,  or  some  magnetic  influence  has  disturbed 
our  instruments.  Just  about  daybreak  the  watch  on  the  fo'csle 
head  shouted  out  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  surf  ahead,  and 
Hyson  thought  he  saw  the  loom  of  land.  The  ship  was  put  about, 
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and,  though  no  lights  were  seen,  none  of  us  doubted  that  we 
had  struck  the  Portuguese  coast  a  little  sooner  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. What  was  our  surprise  to  see  the  scene  which  was  revealed 
to  us  at  break  of  day !  As  far  as  we  could  look  on  either  side  was 
one  long  line  of  surf,  great,  green  billows  rolling  in  and  breaking 
into  a  cloud  of  foam.  But  behind  the  surf  what  was  there  ! 
Not  the  green  banks  nor  the  high  cliffs  of  the  shores  of  Portugal, 
but  a  great  sandy  waste  which  stretched  away  and  away  until  it 
blended  with  the  skyline.  To  right  and  left,  look  where  you 
would,  there  was  nothing  but  yellow  sand,  heaped  in  some  places 
into  fantastic  mounds,  some  of  them  several  hundred  feet  high, 
while  in  other  parts  were  long  stretches  as  level  apparently  as  a 
billiard  board.  Harton  and  I,  who  had  come  on  deck  together, 
looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  and  Harton  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. Hyson  is  exceedingly  mortified  at  the  occurrence,  and  protests 
that  the  instruments  have  been  tampered  with.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  mainland  of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  really  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  which  we  saw  some  days  ago  upon  the  northern 
horizon.  At  the  time  when  we  saw  the  land  birds  we  must  have 
been  passing  some  of  the  Canary  Islands.  If  we  continued  on  the 
same  course,  we  are  now  to  the  north  of  Cape  Blanco  near  the  un- 
explored country  which  skirts  the  great  Sahara.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  rectify  our  instruments  as  far  as  possible  and  start  afresh  for 
our  destination. 

8.30  P.M. — Have  been  lying  in  a  calm  all  day.  The  coast  is 
now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  us.  Hyson  has  examined  the 
instruments,  but  cannot  find  any  reason  for  their  extraordinary 
deviation. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  private  journal,  and  I  must  make  the 
remainder  of  my  statement  from  memory.  There  is  little  chance 
of  my  being  mistaken  about  facts  which  have  seared  themselves 
into  my  recollection.  That  very  night  the  storm  which  had  been 
brewing  so  long  burst  over  us,  and  I  came  to  learn  whither  all 
those  little  incidents  were  tending  which  I  had  recorded  so  aim- 
lessly. Blind  fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  seen  it  sooner !  I  shall 
tell  what  occurred  as  precisely  as  I  can. 

I  had  gone  into  my  cabin  about  half-past  eleven,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  bed,  when  a  tap  came  at  my  door.  On  opening  it 
I  saw  Goring's  little  black  page,  who  told  me  that  his  master 
would  like  to  have  a  word  with  me  on  deck.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  he  should  want  me  at  such  a  late  hour,  but  I  went  up 
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without  hesitation.  I  had  hardly  put  my  foot  on  the  quarter-deck 
before  I  was  seized  from  behind,  dragged  down  upon  my  back, 
and  a  handkerchief  slipped  round  my  mouth.  I  struggled  as  hard 
as  I  could,  but  a  coil  of  rope  was  rapidly  and  firmly  wound  round 
me,  and  I  found  myself  lashed  to  the  davit  of  one  of  the  boats, 
utterly  powerless  to  do  or  say  anything,  while  the  point  of  a  knife 
pressed  to  my  throat  warned  me  to  cease  my  struggles.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  I  had  been  unable  hitherto  to  recognise 
my  assailants,  but  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
and  the  moon  broke  out  through  the  clouds  that  obscured  it,  I 
made  out  that  I  was  surrounded  by  the  two  negro  sailors,  the 
black  cook,  and  my  fellow-passenger  Groring.  Another  man  was 
crouching  on  the  deck  at  my  feet,  but  he  was  in  the  shadow  and  I 
could  not  recognise  him. 

All  this  occurred  so  rapidly  that  a  minute  could  hardly  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  I  mounted  the  companion  until  I  found 
myself  gagged  and  powerless.  It  was  so  sudden  that  I  could 
scarce  bring  myself  to  realise  it,  or  to  comprehend  what  it  all 
meant.  I  heard  the  gang  round  me  speaking  in  short,  fierce 
whispers  to  each  other,  and  some  instinct  told  me  that  my  life 
was  the  question  at  issue.  Groring  spoke  authoritatively  and 
angrily — the  others  doggedly  and  all  together,  as  if  disputing  his 
commands.  Then  they  moved  away  in  a  body  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  deck,  where  I  could  still  hear  them  whispering,  though 
they  were  concealed  from  my  view  by  the  saloon  skylights. 

All  this  time,  the  voices  of  the  watch  on  deck  chatting  and 
laughing  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship  were  distinctly  audible,  and 
I  could  see  them  gathered  in  a  group,  little  dreaming  of  the  dark 
doings  which  were  going  on  within  thirty  yards  of  them.  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  have  given  them  one  word  of  warning,  even  though  I 
had  lost  my  life  in  doing  it !  but  it  was  impossible.  The  moon 
was  shining  fitfully  through  the  scattered  clouds,  and  I  could  see 
the  silvery  gleam  of  the  surge,  and  beyond  it  the  vast  weird 
desert  with  its  fantastic  sand-hills.  Glancing  down,  I  saw  that 
the  man  who  had  been  crouching  on  the  deck  was  still  lying  there, 
and  as  I  gazed  at  him,  a  flickering  ray  of  moonlight  fell  full  upon 
his  upturned  face.  Great  Heaven  !  even  now,  when  more  than 
twelve  years  have  elapsed,  my  hand  trembles  as  I  write  that,  in 
spite  of  distorted  features  and  projecting  eyes  I  recognised  the 
face  of  Harton,  the  cheery  young  clerk  who  had  been  my 
companion  during  the  voyage.  It  needed  no  medical  eye  to  see 
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that  he  was  quite  dead,  while  the  twisted  handkerchief  round  the 
neck,  and  the  gag  in  his  mouth,  showed  the  silent  way  in  which  the 
hell-hounds  had  done  their  work.  The  clue  which  explained 
every  event  of  our  voyage  came  upon  me  like  a  flash  of  light  as  I 
gazed  on  poor  Harton's  corpse.  Much  was  dark  and  unexplained, 
but  I  felt  a  great  dim  perception  of  the  truth. 

I  heard  the  striking  of  a  match  at  the  other  side  of  the  sky- 
lights, and  then  I  saw  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Goring  standing  up 
on  the  bulwarks  and  holding  in  his  hands  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dark-lantern.  He  lowered  this  for  a  moment  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  astonishment,  I  saw  it  answered 
instantaneously  by  a  flash  among  the  sand-hills  on  shore,  which 
came  and  went  so  rapidly,  that  unless  I  had  been  following  the 
direction  of  Goring's  gaze,  I  should  never  have  detected  it. 
Again  he  lowered  the  lantern,  and  again  it  was  answered 
from  the  shore.  He  then  stepped  down  from  the  bulwarks,  and  in 
doing  so  slipped,  making  such  a  noise,  that  for  a  moment  my 
heart  bounded  with  the  thought  that  the  attention  of  the  watch 
would  be  directed  to  his  proceedings.  It  was  a  vain  hope.  The 
night  was  calm  and  the  ship  motionless,  so  that  no  idea  of  duty 
kept  them  vigilant.  Hyson,  who  after  the  death  of  Tibbs  was  in 
command  of  both  watches,  had  gone  below  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  and  the  boatswain  who  was  left  in  charge  was  standing  with 
the  other  two  men  at  the  foot  of  the  foremast.  Powerless,  speech- 
less, with  the  cords  cutting  into  my  flesh  and  the  murdered  man 
at  my  feet,  I  awaited  the  next  act  in  the  tragedy. 

The  four  ruffians  were  standing  up  now  at  the  other  side  of 
the  deck.  The  cook  was  armed  with  some  sort  of  a  cleaver,  the 
others  had  knives,  and  Goring  had  a  revolver.  They  were  all 
leaning  against  the  rail  and  looking  out  over  the  water  as  if 
watching  for  something.  I  saw  one  of  them  grasp  another's  arm 
and  point  as  if  at  some  object,  and  following  the  direction  I 
made  out  the  loom  of  a  large  moving  mass  making  towards  the 
ship.  As  it  emerged  from  the  gloom  I  saw  that  it  was  a  great 
canoe  crammed  with  men  and  propelled  by  at  least  a  score  of 
paddles.  As  it  shot  under  our  stern  the  watch  caught  sight  of  it 
also,  and  raising  a  cry  hurried  aft.  They  were  too  late,  however. 
A  swarm  of  gigantic  negroes  clambered  over  the  quarter,  and  led 
by  Goring  swept  down  the  deck  in  an  irresistible  torrent.  All 
opposition  was  overpowered  in  a  moment,  the  unarmed  watch 
were  knocked  over  and  bound,  and  the  sleepers  dragged  out  of 
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their  bunks  and  secured  in  the  same  manner.  Hyson  made  an 
attempt  to  defend  the  narrow  passage  leading  to  his  cabin,  and  I 
heard  a  scuffle,  and  his  voice  shouting  for  assistance.  There  was 
none  to  assist,  however,  and  he  was  brought  on  to  the  poop  with 
the  blood  streaming  from  a  deep  cut  in  his  forehead.  He  was 
gagged  like  the  others,  and  a  council  was  held  upon  our  fate  by 
the  negroes.  I  saw  our  black  seamen  pointing  towards  me  and 
making  some  statement,  which  was  received  with  murmurs  of 
astonishment  and  incredulity  by  the  savages.  One  of  them  then 
came  over  to  me,  and  plunging  his  hand  into  my  pocket  took  out 
my  black  stone  and  held  it  up.  He  then  handed  it  to  a  man  who 
appeared  to  be  a  chief,  who  examined  it  as  minutely  as  the  light 
would  permit,  and  muttering  a  few  words  passed  it  on  to  the 
warrior  beside  him,  who  also  scrutinised  it  and  passed  it  on  until 
it  had  gone  from  hand  to  hand  round  the  whole  circle.  The  chief 
then  said  a  few  words  to  Goring  in  the  native  tongue,  on  which 
the  quadroon  addressed  me  in  English.  At  this  moment  I  seem 
to  see  the  scene.  The  tall  masts  of  the  ship  with  the  moonlight 
streaming  down,  silvering  the  yards  and  bringing  the  network  of 
cordage  into  hard  relief;  the  group  of  dusky  warriors  leaning  on 
their  spears ;  the  dead  man  at  my  feet ;  the  line  of  white-faced 
prisoners,  and  in  front  of  me  the  loathsome  half-breed,  looking  in 
his  white  linen  and  elegant  clothes  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
associates. 

'  You  will  bear  me  witness,'  he  said  in  his  softest  accents, 
'  that  I  am  no  party  to  sparing  your  life.  If  it  rested  with  me 
you  would  die  as  these  other  men  are  about  to  do.  I  have  no 
personal  grudge  against  either  you  or  them,  but  I  have  devoted 
my  life  to  the  destruction  of  the  white  race,  and  you  are  the  first 
that  has  ever  been  in  my  power  and  has  escaped  me.  You  may 
thank  that  stone  of  yours  for  your  life.  These  poor  fellows  rever- 
ence it,  and  indeed  if  it  really  be  what  they  think  it  is  they  have 
cause.  Should  it  prove  when  we  get  ashore  that  they  are  mis- 
taken, and  that  its  shape  and  material  is  a  mere  chance,  nothing 
can  save  your  life.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  to  treat  you  well, 
so  if  there  are  any  of  your  possessions  which  you  would  like  to 
take  with  you,  you  are  at  liberty  to  get  them.'  As  he  finished 
he  gave  a  sign  and  a  couple  of  the  negroes  unbound  me  though 
without  removing  the  gag.  I  was  led  down  into  the  cabin  where 
I  put  a  few  valuables  into  my  pockets,  together  with  a  pocket- 
compass  and  my  journal  of  the  voyage.  They  then  pushed  me 
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over  the  side  into  a  small  canoe,  which  was  lying  beside  the  large 
one,  and  my  guards  followed  me,  and  shoving  off  began  paddling 
for  the  shore.  We  had  got  about  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the 
ship  when  our  steersman  held  up  his  hand,  and  the  paddlers 
paused  for  a  moment  and  listened.  Then  on  the  silence  of  the 
night  I  heard  a  sort  of  dull,  moaning  sound,  followed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  splashes  in  the  water.  That  is  all  I  know  of  the  fate  of 
my  poor  shipmates.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  large 
canoe  followed  us,  and  the  deserted  ship  was  left  drifting  about — 
a  dreary,  spectre-like  hulk.  Nothing  was  taken  from  her  by  the 
savages.  The  whole  fiendish  transaction  was  carried  through  as 
decorously  and  temperately  as  though  it  were  a  religious  rite. 

The  first  grey  of  daylight  was  visible  in  the  east  as  we  passed 
through  the  surge  and  reached  the  shore.  Leaving  half  a  dozen 
men  with  the  canoes  the  rest  of  the  negroes  set  off  through  the 
sand-hills  leading  me  with  them,  but  treating  me  very  gently  and 
respectfully.  It  was  difficult  walking,  as  we  sank  over  our  ankles 
into  the  loose,  shifting  sand  at  every  step,  and  I  was-nearly  dead- 
beat  by  the  time  we  reached  the  native  village,  or  town,  rather, 
for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  houses  were 
conical  structures  not  unlike  bee-hives,  and  were  made  of  com- 
pressed seaweed  cemented  over  with  a  rude  form  of  mortar,  there 
being  neither  stick  nor  stone  upon  the  coast  nor  anywhere  within 
many  hundreds  of  miles.  As  we  entered  the  town  an  enormous 
crowd  of  both  sexes  came  swarming  out  to  meet  us,  beating  tom- 
toms and  howling  and  screaming.  On  seeing  me  they  redoubled 
their  yells  and  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  which  was  instantly 
quelled  by  a  few  words  shouted  by  my  escort.  A  buzz  of  wonder 
succeeded  the  war-cries  and  yells  of  the  moment  before,  and  the 
whole  dense  mass  proceeded  down  the  broad  central  street  of  the 
town,  having  my  escort  and  myself  in  the  centre. 

My  statement  hitherto  may  seem  so  strange  as  to  excite  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  know  me,  but  it  was  the  fact 
which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  which  caused  my  own  brother-in- 
law  to  insult  me  by  disbelief.  I  can  but  relate  the  occurrence  in 
the  simplest  words,  and  trust  to  chance  and  time  to  prove  their 
truth.  In  the  centre  of  this  main  street  there  was  a  large  build- 
ing, formed  in  the  same  primitive  way  as  the  others,  but  towering 
high  above  them ;  a  stockade  of  beautifully  polished  ebony  rails 
was  planted  all  round  it,  the  framework  of  the  door  was  formed 
by  two  magnificent  elephant's  tusks  sunk  in  the  ground  on  each 
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side  and  meeting  at  the  top,  and  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a 
screen  of  native  cloth  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  We  made  our 
way  to  this  imposing-looking  structure,  but  on  reaching  the  open- 
ing in  the  stockade  the  multitude  stopped  and  squatted  down 
upon  their  hams,  while  I  was  led  through  into  the  enclosure  by  a 
few  of  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  tribe,  Groring  accompanying  us, 
and  in  fact  directing  the  proceedings.  On  reaching  the  screen 
which  closed  the  temple — for  such  it  evidently  was — my  hat  and 
my  shoes  were  removed,  and  I  was  then  led  in,  a  venerable  old 
negro  leading  the  way  carrying  in  his  hand  my  stone,  which  had 
been  taken  from  my  pocket.  The  building  was  only  lit  up  by  a 
few  long  slits  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  tropical  sun  poured, 
throwing  broad  golden  bars  upon  the  clay  floor,  alternating  with 
intervals  of  darkness. 

The  interior  was  even  larger  than  one  would  have  imagined 
from  the  outside  appearance.  The  walls  were  hung  with  native 
mats,  shells,  and  other  ornaments,  but  the  remainder  of  the  great 
space  was  quite  empty,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  object  in  the 
centre.  This  was  the  figure  of  a  colossal  negro,  which  I  at  first 
thought  to  be  some  real  king  or  high  priest  of  titanic  size,  but  as 
I  approached  it  I  saw  by  the  way  in  which  the  light  was  reflected 
from  it  that  it  was  a  statue  admirably  cut  in  jet-black  stone.  I 
was  led  up  to  this  idol,  for  such  it  seemed  to  be,  and  looking  at  it 
closer  I  saw  that  though  it  was  perfect  in  every  other  respect,  one 
of  its  ears  had  been  broken  short  off.  The  grey-haired  negro  who 
held  my  relic  mounted  upon  a  small  stool,  and  stretching  up  his 
arm  fitted  Martha's  black  stone  on  to  the  jagged  surface  on  the 
side  of  the  statue's  head.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  one 
had  been  broken  off  from  the  other.  The  parts  dovetailed  toge- 
ther so  accurately  that  when  the  old  man  removed  his  hand  the 
ear  stuck  in  its  place  for  a  few  seconds  before  dropping  into  his 
open  palm.  The  group  round  me  prostrated  themselves  upon  the 
ground  at  the  sight  with  a  cry  of  reverence,  while  the  crowd  out- 
side, to  whom  the  result  was  communicated,  set  up  a  wild  whoop- 
ing and  cheering. 

In  a  moment  I  found  myself  converted  from  a  prisoner  into  a 
demi-god.  I  was  escorted  back  through  the  town  in  triumph,  the 
people  pressing  forward  to  touch  my  clothing  and  to  gather  up  the 
dust  on  which  my  foot  had  trod.  One  of  the  largest  huts  was  put 
at  my  disposal,  and  a  banquet  of  every  native  delicacy  was  served 
me.  I  still  felt,  however,  that  I  was  not  a  free  man,  as  several 
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spearmen  were  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  entrance  of  my  hut.  All 
day  my  mind  was  occupied  with  plans  of  escape,  but  none  seemed 
in  any  way  feasible.  On  the  one  side  was  the  great  arid  desert 
stretching  away  to  Timbuctoo,  on  the  other  was  a  sea  untraversed 
by  vessels.  The  more  I  pondered  over  the  problem  the  more  hope- 
less did  it  seem.  I  little  dreamed  how  near  I  was  to  its  solution. 
Night  had  fallen,  and  the  clamour  of  the  negroes  had  died 
gradually  away.  I  was  stretched  on  the  couch  of  skins  which  had 


been  provided  for  me,  and  was  still  meditating  over  my  future, 
when  Goring  walked  stealthily  into  the  hut.  My  first  idea  was 
that  he  had  come  to  complete  his  murderous  holocaust  by  making 
away  with  me,  the  last  survivor,  and  I  sprang  up  upon  my  feet, 
determined  to  defend  myself  to  the  last.  He  smiled  when  he 
saw  the  action,  and  motioned  me  down  again  while  he  seated  him- 
self upon  the  other  end  of  the  couch. 

'What  do  you  think  of  me?'  was  the  astonishing  question 
with  which  he  commenced  our  conversation. 

'  Think  of  you  ?  '  I  almost  yelled.     « I  think  you  the  vilest, 
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most  unnatural  renegade  that  ever  polluted  the  earth.  If  we 
were  away  from  these  black  devils  of  yours  I  would  strangle  you 
with  my  hands  ! ' 

'  Don't  speak  so  loud,'  he  said,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  irritation.  '  I  don't  want  our  chat  to  be  cut  short.  So 
you  would  strangle  me,  would  you  ? '  he  went  on,  with  an  amused 
smile.  *  I  suppose  I  am  returning  good  for  evil,  for  I  have  come 
to  help  you  to  escape.' 

*  You ! '  I  gasped,  incredulously. 

'  Yes,  I,'  he  continued.  *  Oh,  there  is  no  credit  to  me  in  the 
matter.  I  am  quite  consistent.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  be  perfectly  candid  with  you.  I  wish  to  be  king  over  these 
fellows — not  a  very  high  ambition,  certainly,  but  you  know  what 
Caesar  said  about  being  first  in  a  village  in  Gaul.  Well,  this 
unlucky  stone  of  yours  has  not  only  saved  your  life,  but  has 
turned  all  their  heads,  so  that  they  think  you  are  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  my  influence  will  be  gone  until  you  are  out  of  the 
way.  That  is  why  1  am  going  to  help  you  to  escape,  since  I 
cannot  kill  you ' — this  in  the  most  natural  and  dulcet  voice,  as  if 
the  desire  to  do  so  were  a  matter  of  course. 

*  You  would  give  the  world  to  ask  me  a  few  questions,'  he  went 
on,  after  a  pause ;  '  but  you  are  too  proud  to  do  it.     Never  mind, 
I'll  tell  you  one  or  two  things,  because  I  want  your  fellow  white 
men  to  know  them  when  you  go  back — if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  get  back.      About  that  cursed    stone  of  yours,  for  instance. 
These  negroes,  or  at  least  so  the  legend  goes,  were  Mahometans 
originally.     While  Mahomet  himself  was  still  alive,  there  was  a 
schism  among  his  followers,  and  the  smaller  party  moved  away 
from  Arabia  and  eventually  crossed  Africa.     They  took  away  with 
them,  in  their  exile,  a  valuable  relic  of  their  old  faith  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  piece  of  the  black  stone  of  Mecca.     The  stone  was  a 
meteoric  one,  as  you  may  have  heard,  and  in  its  fall  upon  the 
earth  it  broke  into  two  pieces.     One  of  these  pieces  is  still  at 
Mecca.     The  smaller  piece  was  carried  away  to  Barbary,  where  a 
skilful  worker  modelled  it  into  the  fashion  which  you  saw  to-day. 
These   men  are  the  descendants  of  the  original   seceders  from 
Mahomet,  and  they  have  brought  their  relic  safely  through  all 
their  wanderings  until  they  settled  in  this  strange  place,  where 
the  desert  protects  them  from  their  enemies.' 

'  And  the  ear  ?  '  I  asked,  almost  involuntarily. 

'  Oh,  that  was  the  same  story  over  again.     Some  of  the  tribe 
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wandered  away  to  the  south  a  few  hundred  years,  and  one  of  them, 
wishing  to  have  good  luck  for  the  enterprise,  got  into  the  temple 
at  night  and  carried  off  one  of  the  ears.  There  has  been  a 
tradition  among  the  negroes  ever  since  that  the  ear  would  come 
back  some  day.  The  fellow  who  carried  it  was  caught  by  some 
slaver  no  doubt,  and  that  was  how  it  got  into  America,  and  so 
into  your  hands — and  you  have  had  the  honour  of  fulfilling  the 
prophecy.' 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  resting  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
waiting  apparently  for  me  to  speak.  When  he  looked  up  again, 
the  whole  expression  of  his  face  had  changed.  His  features  were 
firm  and  set,  and  he  changed  the  air  of  half  levity  with  which  he 
had  spoken  before  for  one  of  sternness  and  almost  ferocity. 

*  I  wish  you  to  carry  a  message  back,'  he  said,  '  to  the  white 
race,  the  great  dominating  race  whom  I  hate  and  defy.  Tell 
them  that  I  have  battened  on  their  blood  for  twenty  years,  that 
I  have  slain  them  until  even  I  became  tired  of  what  had  once 
been  a  joy,  that  I  did  this  unnoticed  and  unsuspected  in  the  face 
of  every  precaution  which  their  civilisation  could  suggest.  There 
is  no  satisfaction  in  revenge  when  your  enemy  does  not  know 
who  has  struck  him.  I  am  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  have  you  as 
a  messenger.  There  is  no  need  why  I  should  tell  you  how  this 
great  hate  became  born  in  me.  See  this,'  and  he  held  up  his 
mutilated  hand ;  *  that  was  done  by  a  white  man's  knife.  My 
father  was  white,  my  mother  was  a  slave.  When  he  died  she  was 
sold  again,  and  I,  a  child  then,  saw  her  lashed  to  death  to  break 
her  of  some  of  the  little  airs  and  graces  which  her  late  master 
had  encouraged  in  her.  My  young  wife  too,  oh,  my  young  wife  ! ' 
a  shudder  ran  through  his  whole  frame.  '  No  matter !  I  swore 
my  oath  and  I  kept  it.  From  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  you  could  track  my  steps  by  sudden  deaths 
which  baffled  the  police.  I  warred  against  the  whole  white  race 
as  they  for  centuries  had  warred  against  the  black  one.  At  last, 
as  I  tell  you,  I  sickened  of  blood.  Still  the  sight  of  a  white  face 
was  abhorrent  to  me,  and  I  determined  to  find  some  bold  free 
black  people  and  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  them,  to  cultivate  their 
latent  powers,  and  to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  great  coloured  nation. 
This  idea  possessed  me  and  I  travelled  over  the  world  for  two 
years  seeking  for  what  I  desired.  At  last  I  almost  despaired  of 
finding  it.  There  was  no  hope  of  regeneration  in  the  slave-dealing 
Soudanee,  the  debased  Fantee,  or  the  Americanised  negroes  of 
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Liberia.  I  was  returning  from  my  quest  when  chance  brought 
me  in  contact  with  this  magnificent  tribe  of  dwellers  in  the  desert, 
and  I  threw  in  my  lot  with  them.  Before  doing  so,  however,  my 
old  instinct  of  revenge  prompted  me  to  make  one  last  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  returned  from  it  in  the  "  Marie  Celeste." 

'  As  to  the  voyage  itself  your  intelligence  will  have  told  you  by 
this  time  that,  thanks  to  my  manipulation,  both  compasses  and 
chronometers  were  entirely  untrustworthy.  I  alone  worked  out  the 
course  with  correct  instruments  of  my  own,  while  the  steering  was 
done  by  my  black  friends  under  my  guidance.  I  pushed  Tibbs's  wife 
overboard.  What !  You  look  surprised  and  shrink  away.  Surely 
you  had  guessed  that  by  this  time.  I  would  have  shot  you  that 
day  through  the  partition,  but  unfortunately  you  were  not  there. 
I  tried  again  afterwards,  but  you  were  awake.  I  shot  Tibbs.  I 
think  the  idea  of  suicide  was  carried  out  rather  neatly.  Of  course 
when  once  we  got  on  the  coast  the  rest  was  simple.  I  had  bar- 
gained that  all  on  board  should  die ;  but  that  stone  of  yours  upset 
my  plans.  I  also  bargained  that  there  should  be  no  plunder.  No 
one  can  say  we  are  pirates.  We  have  acted  from  principle,  not 
from  any  sordid  motive.' 

I  listened  in  amazement  to  the  summary  of  his  crimes  which 
this  strange  man  gave  me,  all  in  the  quietest  and  most  composed 
of  voices,  as  though  detailing  incidents  of  every-day  occurrence. 
I  still  seem  to  see  him  sitting  like  a  hideous  nightmare  at  the 
end  of  my  couch,  with  the  single  rude  lamp  flickering  over  his 
cadaverous  features. 

'  And  now,'  he  continued,  '  there  is  no  difficulty  about  your 
escape.  These  stupid  adopted  children  of  mine  will  say  that  you 
have  gone  back  to  heaven  from  whence  you  came.  The  wind 
blows  off  the  land.  I  have  a  boat  all  ready  for  you,  well  stored 
with  provisions  and  water.  I  am  anxious  to  be  rid  of  you,  so  you 
may  rely  that  nothing  is  neglected.  Rise  up  and  follow  me.' 

I  did  what  he  commanded,  and  he  led  me  through  the  door  of 
the  hut.  The  guards  had  either  been  withdrawn  or  Goring  had 
arranged  matters  with  them.  We  passed  unchallenged  through 
the  town  and  across  the  sandy  plain.  Once  more  I  heard  the 
roar  of  the  sea,  and  saw  the  long  white  line  of  the  surge.  Two 
figures  were  standing  upon  the  shore  arranging  the  gear  of  a  small 
boat.  They  were  the  two  sailors  who  had  been  with  us  on  the 
voyage. 

'  See  him  safely  through  the  surf,'  said  Goring.     The  two  men 
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sprang  in  and  pushed  off,  pulling  me  in  after  them.  With  main- 
sail and  jib  we  ran  out  from  the  land  and  passed  safely  over  the 
bar.  Then  my  two  companions  without  a  word  of  farewell  sprang 
overboard,  and  I  saw  their  heads  like  black  dots  on  the  white  foam 
as  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  shore,  while  I  scudded  away 
into  the  blackness  of  the  night.  Looking  back  I  caught  my  last 
glimpse  of  Goring.  He  was  standing  upon  the  summit  of  a  sand- 
hill, and  the  rising  moon  behind  him  threw  his  gaunt  angular 
figure  into  hard  relief.  He  was  waving  his  arms  frantically  to 
and  fro ;  it  may  have  been  to  encourage  me  on  my  way,  but  the 
gestures  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  threatening  ones,  and  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  was  more  likely  that  his  old  savage 
instinct  had  returned  when  he  realised  that  I  was  out  of  his  power. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  last  that  I  ever  saw  or  ever  shall  see 
of  S'eptimius  Goring. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  upon  my  solitary  voyage.  I 
steered  as  well  as  I  could  for  the  Canaries,  but  was  picked  up 
upon  the  fifth  day  by  the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  boat  '  Monrovia.'  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering my  sincerest  thanks  to  Captain  Stornoway  and  his  officers 
for  the  great  kindness  which  they  showed  me  from  that  time  till 
they  landed  me  in  Liverpool,  where  I  was  enabled  to  take  one  of 
the  Guion  boats  to  New  York. 

From  the  day  on  which  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family  I  have  said  little  of  what  I  have  undergone.  The 
subject  is  still  an  intensely  painful  one  to  me,  and  the  little  which 
I  have  dropped  has  been  discredited.  I  now  put  the  facts  before 
the  public  as  they  occurred,  careless  how  far  they  may  be  believed, 
and  simply  writing  them  down  because  my  lung  is  growing  weaker, 
and  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  holding  my  peace  longer.  I  make 
no  vague  statement.  Turn  to  your  map  of  Africa.  There  above 
Cape  Blanco  where  the  land  trends  away  north  and  south  from  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  continent,  there  it  is  that  Septimius 
Goring  still  reigns  over  his  dark  subjects,  unless  retribution  has 
overtaken  him ;  and  there,  where  the  long  green  ridges  run 
swiftly  in  to  roar  and  hiss  upon  the  hot  yellow  sand,  it  is  there 
that  Harton  lies  with  Hyson  and  the  other  poor  fellows  who  were 
done  to  death  in  the  '  Marie  Celeste.' 
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II. 

BYRON  places  the  best  part  of  human  life  as  respects  enjoyment 
attwo-and-twenty  ;  '  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and- twenty/ 
he  says,  '  are  worth  all  your  laurels,  however  so  plenty,'  and  lie  is 
probably  right.  If  one  has  meat  and  drink  enough  (which  at 
that  age  is  important),  arid  our  tailor's  confidence  in  us  is  still 
fresh,  that  is  indeed  the  palmy  time  with  most  of  us.  But  young 
gentlemen  with  a  turn  for  poetry  (or  what  they  confidently  be- 
lieve to  be  such)  have  a  still  better  time  than  others  at  this 
happy  epoch. 

Verse  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying, 

Where  Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee, 
Both  were  mine,  life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poetry, 

When  I  was  j-oung. 

One  need  not  be  a  Coleridge  to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence under  such  circumstances,  and  I  verily  believe  there  was  not 
a  happier  being  upon  the  earth's  surface  than  I  when  I  went  up 
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to  Lakeland  at  two-and-twenty  with  the  avowed  intention  and 
malice  prepense  of  writing  my  second  volume  of  poems.  A 
humorous  expedition  enough  as  it  now  appears  to  me,  but  then 
the  kaleidoscope  of  life  has  shifted  a  little.  Of  what  rainbow 
hues  was  it  not  then  composed  ! 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light 

as  to  my  betters.  Moreover  they  were  not  meadows  but  mountains, 
not  streams  but  fine  running  becks,  which  I  had  come  to  dwell 
amongst,  and  being  a  south-country  lad,  these  noble  aspects  of 
nature  intoxicated  me.  I  think  the  first  snow  on  the  fell  in 
October  is  the  most  charming  sight  that  can  greet  the  eye  of  a 
lowlander.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  an  October  since,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  it  still  stirs  in  me  something  of  the  old  delight — 
I  see,  I  see,  with  joy  I  see, 

albeit  my  soul  is  bowed  beneath  her 

earthly  freight, 

And  custom  lies  upon  me  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn  that  I  first  visited  Lakeland  with  fifty 
pounds  in  my  purse,  which  my  dear  mother  had  given  me  to 
make  holiday  with  (as  though  all  life  were  not  then  a  holiday  !), 
and  an  introduction  to  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  the  Knoll,  Amble- 
side,  from  Mary  Eussell  Mitford,  in  my  pocket. 

I  had  read  many  of  the  former  lady's  books,  including  a  later 
one  which  was  just  then  }  making  no  little  noise  in  the  world,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  her  reputation  among  the  orthodox  ;  but  I 
had  never  seen  even  her  portrait ;  and,  though  very  desirous  of 
her  acquaintance,  I  felt  a  little  frightened  of  her. 

Though  I  was  able  to  understand  that  the  authoress  of  '  Life 
in  the  Sick-room '  must  needs  have  a  loyal  and  gentle  heart,  what- 
ever appearances  might  be  against  her,  I  pictured  to  myself  a  tall 
masculine  woman  (rather  bony),  with  the  air  of  a  lecturer  ;  and 
the  portrait  was  about  as  much  like  the  original  (i.e.  differed  from 
it  in  toto)  as  the  portraits  of  others  evolved  from  our  own  conscious- 
ness generally  are. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Ambleside  I  enquired  the 

1  I  am  almost  sure  that  it  was  '  just  then,'  but  I  repeat  once  and  for  all  that 
my  dates  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  I  only  profess  to  give  my  impressions,  which, 
however,  are  distinctly  marked  enough. 
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way  to  The  Knoll,  a  charming  cottage  on  an  eminence,  but  quite 
shut  out  from  the  road,  and  looking  on  the  Rothay  valley,  with 
Loughrigg  for  a  background.  A  residence,  I  thought,  as  I  stood 
within  the  pretty  porch,  much  more  fitted  for  a  poet  than  a  political 
economist.  The  bell  was  answered  by  a  neat  serving-maid,  who, 
although  by  no  means  beautiful,  had  her  attractions  for  me,  for, 
she  had  been  the  subject  of  certain  scientific  (mesmeric)  experi- 
ments which  had  aroused  much  discussion. 

*  Is  Miss  Martineau  at  home  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  She  is,  sir,'  said  the  maid.  Fashionable  tarradiddles  were 
not  permitted  under  that  conscientious  roof ;  but,  if  ever  a  face 
said  *  Not  at  home  ! '  it  was  the  face  of  that  domestic. 

*  The  fact  is,  sir,'  she  continued,  looking  at  my  card,  and  cer- 
tainly drawing  no  exceptional  deductions  from  its  perusal,  4  Miss 
Martineau  never  sees  visitors  in  the  morning.     She  writes  in  her 
study  until  dinner-time.'    . 

I  could  not,  in  fact,  have  committed  a  greater  solecism  had  I 
called  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  a  Sunday  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service.  I  felt  at  once  the  fall  extent  of  my 
crime,  and  with  a  stammered  apology,  and  putting  my  note  of 
introduction  into  the  maid's  hand,  I  fled  down  the  little  carriage 
drive  abashed.  It  was  not,  however,  I  must  confess,  without  a 
sense  of  relief  that  I  thus  found  my  visit  to  one  whom  a  leading 
organ  of  popular  opinion  had  designated  '  a  female  atheist  of 
European  reputation  '  postponed  ;  and  when,  just  as  I  had  reached 
the  gate,  the  handmaid  came  flying  after  me  with  '  My  mistress 
will  see  you,  sir,'  I  wished  she  had  not  been  quite  so  light-footed. 
I  knew  of  course  that  I  was  indebted  for  this  unusual  favour  to 
some  monstrous  exaggeration  of  my  merits  contained  in  the  letter 
I  had  brought  from  Swallowfield,  which  only  made  the  matter 
much  worse  ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  with  the 
mesmeric  maid. 

In  the  porch  stood  Miss  Martineau  herself.  A  lady  of  middle 
height,  '  inclined '  as  the  novelists  say '  to  embonpoint,'  with  a  smile 
on  her  kindly  face  and  her  trumpet  at  her  ear.  She  was  at  that 
time,  I  suppose,  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  her  brown  hair  had  a 
little  grey  in  it,  and  was  arranged  with  peculiar  flatness  over  a  low 
but  broad  forehead.  I  don't  think  she  could  ever  have  been  pretty, 
but  her  features  were  not  uncomely  and  their  expression  was 
gentle  and  motherly. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  Miss  Martineau,'  I  began  ;  but  of  course  I  might 
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just  as  well  have  addressed  the  scraper.  However,  she  gathered  from 
my  face  that  I  was  making  an  apology  for  my  untimely  visit. 

*  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,'  she  said ;   '  of  course  you  didn't  know 
that  I  was  engaged  in  the  mornings.     How  should  you  ?     A  poet, 
Miss  Mitford  tells  me.' 

And  she  held  my  hand  and  shook  it  with  genuine  interest,  but 
also  with  some  amusement,  much  as  a  visitor  at  the  Zoological 
might  feel  on  being  introduced  to  a  new  arrival  '  born  in  the 
gardens '  of  a  rare  and  unusual  type.  I  am  sure  the  notion  of  a 
young  gentleman,  not  over  rich,  being  about  to  pursue  the  Art  of 
Poetry  as  a  profession  tickled  her. 

*  You  are  in  Lakeland  all  alone  it  seems  ;  that  is  a  claim  upon 
my  hospitality — even  in  the  morning — which  cannot  be  resisted  ; 
not  to  mention  Miss  Mitford's  pressing  recommendation  of  you  to 
my  care.  She  seems  very  fond  of  you.' 

Then  I  told  her  how  very  kind  my  friend  at  Swallowfield  had 
been  to  me. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  she  said, '  but  it  does  not  at  all  astonish 
me.  She  must  have  a  tender  nature.  What  strikes  one  about 
her  as  a  writer  is  that  one  likes  her  books  so  much  more  than 
one's  judgment  approves  of  them.' 

I  could  hardly  help  smiling  when  I  called  to  mind  the  mitigated 
admiration  which  the  other  literary  lady  had,  though  in  another 
way,  expressed  of  this  one.  I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  contend 
about  what  was  after  all  a  matter  of  taste,  but  confined  myself  to 
speaking  of  Miss  Mitford's  personal  qualities,  mode  of  life,  &c., 
which  interested  my  hostess  very  much.  We  were  by  this  time  in 
her  library  (though  indeed  there  were  bookshelves  everywhere  at 
The  Knoll),  the  view  from  which  naturally  extorted  my  admiration. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  the  look-out  is  charming  ;  it  is  sometimes  indeed 
so  beautiful  that  I  scarcely  dare  withdraw  my  eyes  from  it  for  fear 
it  should  melt.' 

She  said  this  with  great  enthusiasm  and  with  her  face  lit  up 
with  pleasure.  «  My  little  home,'  she  went  on,  « is  full  of  pleasant 
associations.  It  was  the  dream  of  my  life  to  build  such  a  house  in 
such  a  place ;  Wordsworth  greatly  admired  my  choice  of  situation 
—he  suggested  the  motto  "  Light,  come,  visit  me  "  for  my  sun-dial 
yonder.'  « Then  you  knew  him  ? '  I  said.  It  was  a  foolish  question 
to  drop  into  an  ear-trumpet,  but  it  was  the  first  instrument  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  met  with,  and  it  disconcerted  me  extremely  ;  her 
offering  it  to  me  was  like  a  churchwarden  stopping  with  his  col- 
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lecting  plate  in  front  of  one  at  church,  where  one  would  like  to  be 
generous  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  but  cannot  find  one's 
purse.  Moreover  the  idea  of  knowing  Wordsworth,  for  whom  I  had 
an  immense  reverence,  rather  overpowered  me  ;  it  seemed  like 
having  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Milton. 

'  Why,  yes,  of  course.  He  lived  only  a  mile  away  at  Kydal,  you 
know.  He  was  good  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  me  when  I  first 
came  to  live  here,  and  gave  me '  (here  she  smiled)  '  much  excellent 
advice.  He  said  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  be  lionized. 
"  People  will  come  to  see  you,  though  of  course  not  so  many  as  come 
to  see  me,  whether  you  will  or  no ;  strangers,  tourists,  and  all 
sorts  ;  if  they  are  such  as  you  must  entertain,  give  them  tea ;  but 
if  they  want  meat,  let  them  go  to  the  inn."  It  was  very  wise  and 
prudent  advice,  but  you  shall  take  an  early  dinner  with  me  to-day 
for  all  that.' 

I  was  delighted,  of  course ;  I  was  not  the  least  afraid  of  my 
hostess  by  this  time,  but  felt  that  I  was  encroaching  on  her  hours 
of  work,  and  said  so. 

'  It  is  true  you  have  made  me  idle,'  she  said,  '  but  it  is  such  a 
lovely  morning  that  I  forgive  you.  Let  us  come  into  the  garden.' 
We  went  out  accordingly.  *  My  friend  Mr.  Greg  1  says  that  when 
it  is  fine  in  the  Lake  country  one  should  never  work,  but  though 
there  are  so  many  wet  days,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  idle.' 

I  praised  the  freshness  of  her  little  lawn. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  but  you  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  it  took 
me  to  get  the  turf.  You  would  think,  perhaps,  with  these  green 
mountains  so  near  that  it  was  a  common  commodity,  but  the 
fact  is  where  once  it  is  taken  away  it  never  grows  again  ;  the 
place  is  left  bare.  I  could  get  no  turf,  in  fact,  for  love  or  money, 
and  was  at  my  wit's  end  for  it,  when  a  very  curious  circumstance 
happened.  One  morning  I  found  a  cartload  of  turf  lying  on  the 
gravel  yonder  where  it  had  been  pitchforked  over  the  wall.  A 
bit  of  paper  was  pinned  to  a  slab  of  it,  with  these  words  written  on 
it  in  a  vile  scrawl :  "  To  Harriet  Martineau,  from  a  lover  of  her 
Forest  and  Game  Law  tales A  poacher."  2  I  dare  say  it  was 

1  The  author  of  the  Creed  of  Christendom,  then  living  at  Bowness,  on  Lake 
Windermere. 

2  I  afterwards  heard  that  on  the  morning  after  the  event  in  question,  Mrs. 
Martineau  went  over  to  Fox  Howe  (the  house  Dr.  Arnold  had  built  under  Lough- 
rigg)  to  narrate  the  event.     Archbishop  Whately,  who  hated  her,  was  a  guest 
there  at  the  time ;  he  did  not  join  in  the  general  admiration  of  the  poacher's 
conduct ;  he  only  shook  his  head.     Some  one  privately  enquired  of  him  whether 
he  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  letter.     '  Doubt  it  ?  of  course  I  doubt  it ;  the 
\roman  wrote  it  her^plP.' 
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stolen,  but  that  dishonest  tribute  to  my  merits  always  gave  me 
great  pleasure.' 

We  continued  our  tour  of  her  little  territory,  and  inspected 
the  stall-fed  cows,  which  were  themselves  not  unknown  to  fame, 
as  having  been  subjected  to  the  influences  of  mesmerism. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  never  believed  in  these  marvels.  I 
entertain  a  Philistine  scepticism  upon  the  subject  of  most  'isms,' 
and  at  that  time  was  very  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  them  in  a 
disrespectful  manner ;  but  I  never  laughed  at  Harriet  Martineau, 
though  often  with  her.  There  was  a  tender  as  well  as  earnest 
gravity  about  her  when  expressing  her  views  that  nipped  ridicule 
in  the  bud.  Her  belief  in  spiritualism  was  indeed  a  severe  trial 
to  me,  but  as  she  took  the  epidemic  in  a  very  favourable  form — 
'  I  believe  in  spiritualism,'  she  used  to  say,  'but  not  in  the  Spirits,' 
just  as  my  other  friend  took  her  Political  Economical  tales  with- 
out the  political  economy — so  much  of  consent  as  arises  from 
silence  was  possible  for  me  to  give.  Unlike  Miss  Mitford,  who, 
without  altering  her  opinions  one  jot,  was  ready  at  once  to  agree 
to  differ,  Miss  Martineau  revelled  in  argument,  and  from  an  early 
period  of  life  I  have  had  the  prudence  to  abstain  from  argument 
with  ladies  of  whatever  rank,  or  age,  or  genius.  Only  once  or 
twice  in  my  long  intimacy  with  the  lady  of  the  Knoll  did  I  ever 
get  into  hot  water  with  her.  One  occasion  was  very  nearly  fatal 
to  me,  when  I  made  an  unfortunate  mistake,  which,  painful  and 
embarrassing  as  it  was  to  me  at  the  time,  I  can  never  think  of 
without  half-choking  with  laughter.  In  her  study  was  the  portrait 
of  a  scientific  gentleman  she  greatly  honoured,  but  who  in  my 
humble  judgment  influenced  her  mind  for  evil  and  injured  her 
reputation  as  a  writer  and  thinker  exceedingly.  She  asked  me 
one  day  of  whom  the  picture  (to  me  unknown)  reminded  me.  It 
was  a  striking  countenance  enough,  full  of  restrained  enthusiasm : 
but  as  it  happened  I  remembered  no  one  like  it.  *  Look  again,' 
she  said,  '  you  surely  must  see  the  resemblance.' 

I  hazarded  '  Robespierre.' 

It  was  most  unfortunate,  for  as  it  turned  out  she  saw  a  most 
striking  likeness  in  the  portrait  to  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

'  That,'  as  Anthony  Trollope  says  so  often  in  his  autobiography, 
'  was  a  bad  moment  for  me.' 

A  ludicrous  incident  fortunately  happened,  the  same  day, 
which  restored  her  good  humour.  I  had  by  that  time  got  so  well 
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accustomed  to  her  ear-trumpet  that  I  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  part 
of  herself.  It  was  lying  on  the  table  a  good  distance  away  from  her, 
and  having  some  remark  to  make  to  her,  I  inadvertently  addressed 
it  to  the  instrument  instead  of  her  ear.  Heavens,  how  we  laughed ! 
She  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  fun,  of  which  however  she  was  quite 
unconscious.  I  remember  her  pointing  out  to  me  a  passage  in  some 
leading  article  in  the  Times  which  amused  her  excessively.  It 
was  upon  the  subject  of  protection,  and  the  country  gentlemen 
were  depicted  as  foreseeing  the  nation  dependent  for  its  corn  upon 
*  the  Eomans,  the  Colossians,  and  the  Thessalonians.'  *  How  I  wish 
I  could  write  like  that,'  she  said,  *  but  unhappily  I  have  no  humour.' 
She  could  not  create  it  indeed,  but  she  could  appreciate  it  very  fully. 
No  one  who  reads  these  recollections  can  be  more  conscious 
than  myself  that  they  are  very  rambling.  I  have  already  wandered 
a  long  way  from  the  day  of  my  first  introduction  to  The  Knoll. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  '  get  on '  with  some  people,  to  make  any  way 
into  their  minds  and  hearts,  so  that  we  remain  as  much  outside 
them  after  a  twelvemonth's  acquaintance  as  after  twelve  hours, 
so  there  are  others  with  whom  intimacy  comes  on  so  soon  that  it  is 
difficult  to  replace  oneself  in  '  the  first  position '  of  acquaintance. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  diary  is  so  indispensable  to  an 
autobiography.  Among  the  many  foolish  things  that  the  cuckoos 
of  the  human  race  repeat  with  the  idea  that  it  has  the  wisdom  of 
a  proverb,  is  the  remark  that  before  a  traveller  can  describe  a  place 
to  others  he  must  have  lived  there  and  known  it  thoroughly, 
whereas  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse ;  after  a  day  or  two,  or  even 
less,  the  first  impressions  (which  are  the  very  thing  he  wishes  to 
convey)  vanish  from  his  mind.  So  it  is  with  a  new  acquaintance 
when  he  becomes  our  friend  ;  his  salient  points  are  lost  through 
our  becoming  familiar  with  them.  I  feel  this  very  much  in  describ- 
ing Harriet  Marti neau,  whose  friendship  I  had  the  privilege  to 
enjoy  for  twenty  years.  My  general  impression  of  her  is  very 
different,  I  find,  from  the  particular  impression  which  she  left  on 
others  who  only  saw  her  once  or  twice.  For  example,  with  respect 
to  that  ear-trumpet  (which  had  a  great  public  reputation  in  its 
time)  I  have  heard  stories  from  persons  as  eminent  as  its  possessor 
herself,  which,  though  humorous  and  interesting  enough,  seem  to 
me  without  foundation.  Her  enemies  looked  upon  it  as  a  weapon 
of  defence.1 

1  It,  was  literally  used  in  this  fashion  on  one  occasion.     A  right  of  way  wa.s  in 
dispute  at  one  time  through  certain  fields  (a  portion,  I  think,  of  Rydal  Park)  in 
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A  great  philosopher  (but  who  did  not  share  her  tenets)  used 
to  insist  upon  it  that  she  could  always  hear  when  she  liked,  and 
only  used  her  trumpet  when  she  wanted  to  hear ;  at  other  times 
she  laid  it  down  as  a  protection  against  argument.  Nothing  could 
be  more  untrue,  though  I  admit  that  she  had  degrees  of  deafness ; 
it  varied  with  her  general  health. 

Again,  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation '  used  to  con- 
tend that  Miss  Martineau  never  wanted  her  ear-trumpet  at  all,  not 
because  she  could  hear  without  it,  but  because  she  did  not  care  to 
hear  what  anybody  had  to  tell  her.  He  said  to  me  once,  in  his  dry 
humorous  way,  '  Your  friend  Miss  Martineau  has  been  giving  me 
the  address  in  town  where  she  gets  all  her  ear-trumpets.  Why, 
good  Heavens !  what  does  she  want  of  them  ?  Does  she  mean  to 
say  that  she  ever  wore  one  ear-trumpet  out  in  all  her  life  in 
listening  to  what  anybody  had  to  say  ? '  She  was  no  doubt  some- 
what masterful  in  argument  (which  is  probably  all  that  he  meant 
to  imply),  but  I  always  found  her  very  ready  to  listen,  and  especially 
to  any  tale  of  woe  or  hardship  which  it  lay  in  her  power  to  remedy. 
Her  conversation  indeed  was  by  no  means  monologue,  and 
rarely  have  I  known  a  social  companion  more  bright  and  cheery ; 
but  her  talk,  when  not  engaged  in  argument,  was,  which  is  unusual 
in  a  woman,  very  anecdotal.  She  had  known  more  interesting 
and  eminent  persons  than  most  men,  and  certainly  than  any 
woman,  of  her  time ;  the  immense  range  of  her  writings,  political, 

the  neighbourhood  of  Ambleside,  and  the  owner  closed  them  to  the  public.  Miss 
Martineau,  though  a  philanthropist  on  a  large  scale,  could  also  (which  is  not  so 
common  with  that  class)  pick  up  a  pin  for  freedom's  sake,  and  play  the  part 
of  a  village  Hampden.  When  the  rest  of  her  neighbours  shrank  from  this  contest 
with  the  lord  of  the  manor,  she  took  up  the  cudgels  for  them,  and  'the  little 
tyrant  of  those  fields  withstood.'  She  alone,  not  indeed  with  'bended  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows,'  but  with  her  ear-trumpet  and  umbrella,  took  her  walk 
through  the  forbidden  land  as  usual.  Whereupon  the  wicked  lord  (so  runs  the 
story,  though  I  never  heard  it  from  her  own  lips)  put  a  young  bull  into  the  field. 
He  attacked  the  trespasser,  or  at  all  events  prepared  to  attack  her,  but  the 
indomitable  lady  faced  him  and  stood  her  ground.  She  was  quite  capable  of  it, 
for  she  had  the  courage  of  her  opinions  (which  was  saying  a  good  deal),  and  at 
all  events,  whether  from  astonishment  at  her  presumption,  or  terror  of  the  ear- 
trumpet  (to  which  of  course  he  had  nothing  to  say),  the  bull  in  the  end  withdrew 
his  opposition  (drew  in  his  horns)  and  suffered  her  to  pursue  her  way  in  peace.  I 
wish  I  could  add  that  she  had  the  good  fortune  of  another  patriotic  lady  to  '  take 
the  tax  away,'  but  I  am  afraid  the  wicked  lord  succeeded  in  his  designs.  More 
than  once,  however,  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  over  the  wall — for  the  bull  was 
still  there — the  little  eminence  wherefrom,  with  no  weapon  but  her  ear-trumpet, 
(for  she  had  her  umbrella  over  her  head  all  the  time  to  keep  the  sun  off),  this 
dauntless  lady  withstood  the  horrid  foe. 
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religious,  and  social,  had  caused  her  to  make  acquaintance  with 
people  of  the  most  different  opinions  and  of  all  ranks,  while 
amongst  the  large  circle  of  her  personal  acquaintance,  her 
motherly  qualities,  her  gentleness,  and  (on  delicate  domestic 
questions)  her  good  judgment,  made  her  the  confidant  of  many 
persons,  especially  young  people,  which  enlarged  her  knowledge 
of  human  life  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
whose  nature  was  more  essentially  womanly  than  that  of  Harriet 
Martineau,  or  one  who  was  more  misunderstood  in  that  respect  by 
the  world  at  large.  She  had  excellent  friends  in  her  neighbour- 
hood (in  particular  the  accomplished  family  at  Fox  Howe),  but 
those  who  knew  her  by  reputation  were  afraid  of  her.  At  that 
time,  especially,  she  had  fluttered  the  doves  in  the  conventional 
cote  by  the  publication  of  '  the  Atkinson  letters  '  very  considerably, 
and  I  found  myself  looked  upon  with  some  disfavour  as  her 
constant  visitor.  She  was  supposed,  I  think,  to  be  initiating  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  Atheism :  whereas,  unless  she  was  invited 
to  do  so,  I  never  heard  her  utter  one  word  to  any  human  being 
with  respect  to  her  peculiar  opinions.  It  was  believed,  however, 
that  she  was  compassing  sea  and  land  for  proselytes,  and  people 
were  warned  against  her  from  the  pulpit.  There  was  even  some 
correspondence  in  the  local  paper  as  to  the  impropriety  of  her 
being  buried  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  to  say  the  least  of  it 
premature.  *  I  suggest  the  quarry,'  she  once  said  to  me  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  of  her  kind  eyes ;  '  but  Mr.  Atkinson  says 
that  I  should  spoil  the  quarry.'  She  was  too  used  to  unpopularity 
to  be  disturbed  by  it,  and  cared  more  for  what  simple  ignorant 
but  honest  folks  said  about  her,  than  for  what  was  printed  by 
those  who  should  have  known  better.  '  When  you  have  come  to 
my  time  of  life,  and  have  obtained  a  reputation  (as  I  hope  you 
will),'  she  would  say,  '  you  will  know  how  little  it  matters.' 

I  have  learnt  that  lesson  by  this  time  ;  but,  ah  me !  what 
would  I  not  give  to  have  those  halcyon  days  again,  when  'the 
hebdomadal  conferrors  of  Immortality,'  as  poor  James  White l 
used  to  call  them,  could  make  one  wince  in  every  nerve  with  an 
unfavourable  critique ! 

1  The  Rev.  James  White,  author  of  Nights  at  Mess,  Landmarks  of  English 
History,  and  of  the  King  of  the  Commons,  and  other  fine  historical  plays  in  which 
Macready  appeared  with  great  success  :  the  pleasantest  parson  that  ever  filled  (or 
I  should  rather  say  avoided)  a  pulpit. 

(To  be  continued.") 


EARTHQUAKE    WEATHER. 

THE  world  in  general  and  Europe  in  particular  has  been  lately 
visited  by  a  marked  and  unusual  spell  of  tempestuous  earthquake 
weather.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  the  unstable  crust  of 
this  respectable  and  usually  quiet  planet,  commonly  but  most 
untruthfully  described  as  terra,  firma  and  the  solid  earth,  has 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  commotion,  shaking  and 
quaking  in  a  tremulous  manner  quite  unworthy  of  its  years  and 
experience ;  for,  as  the  astronomers  have  often  told  us,  planets 
as  they  grow  older  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  grow  progressively 
steadier,  and  leave  off  the  undignified  pranks  and  junketings  of 
their  fast  and  fiery  adolescence.  The  past  year,  however,  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  distinguished  by  the  frequency  and 
scale  of  its  volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena.  Without  mention- 
ing such  common  everyday  occurrences  as  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  a  shake  or  so  at  Agram,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
normal,  two  great  plutonic  events  have  illustrated  the  history  of 
poor  old  quavering  1883,  the  Java  catastrophe  and  the  earthquake, 
at  Ischia.  But,  besides  these  two  very  big  things  in  the  volcanic 
line,  there  have  been  lots  of  minor  tremblings  everywhere,  of  purely 
local  interest,  some  of  them  apparently  connected  together  in 
very  strange  and  interesting  ways.  All  Switzerland  has  been 
tottering  about  feebly  from  time  to  time  ;  the  heart  of  sentimental 
Germany  has  been  deeply  moved ;  and  Asia  Minor  has  been 
shaken,  literally,  to  its  very  base.  As  if  all  this  were  not  enough, 
Signor  Bertelli  of  Florence,  and  other  Italian  investigators,  have 
been  recently  taking  the  trouble  to  prove  with  great  persistence 
that  whenever  you  don't  happen  to  feel  an  earthquake,  you  ought 
to  be  feeling  one ;  that  the  fault  is  all  in  your  own  defective 
human  senses ;  that  the  earth  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  gentle 
imperceptible  tremor  everywhere ;  and  that  the  soil  of  Italy,  even 
in  districts  far  removed  from  volcanic  centres  like  Vesuvius  or 
Etna,  goes  on  vibrating  without  any  intermission  all  the  year 
round  and  all  day  long.  If  only  we  were  as  delicately  organised 
as  a  seismometer  (which,  thank  goodness,  is  not  usually  the  case), 
we  might  feel  ourselves  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  regular  earth- 
quake weather  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
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Anybody  who  has  ever  lived  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  stretch 
in  a  region  where  earthquakes  are  common  objects  of  the  country 
and  the  seaside,  knows  perfectly  well  what  earthquake  weather  in 
the  colloquial  sense  is  really  like.  You  are  sitting  in  the  piazza, 
about  afternoon  tea-time  let  us  say,  and  talking  about  nothing 
in  particular  with  the  usual  sickly  tropical  languor,  when  gradually 
a  sort  of  faintness  comes  over  the  air,  the  sky  begins  to  assume  a 
lurid  look,  the  street  dogs  leave  off  howling  hideously  in  concert 
for  half  a  minute,  and  even  the  grim  vultures  perched  upon  the 
housetops  forget  their  obtrusive  personal  differences  in  a  common 
sense  of  general  uneasiness.  There  is  an  ominous  hush  in  the 
air,  with  a  corresponding  lull  in  the  conversation  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  somebody  says  with  a  yawn,  *  It  feels  to  me  very  much 
like  earthquake  weather.'  Next  minute,  you  notice  the  piazza 
gently  raised  from  its  underpropping  woodwork  by  some  unseen 
power,  observe  the  teapot  quietly  deposited  in  the  hostess's  lap, 
and  are  conscious  of  a  rapid  but  graceful  oscillating  movement,  as 
though  the  ship  of  state  were  pitching  bodily  and  quickly  in  a 
long  Atlantic  swell.  Almost  before  you  have  had  time  to  feel 
surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  interruption  (for  the  earth 
never  stops  to  apologize)  it  is  all  over  ;  and  you  pick  up  the  tea- 
pot with  a  smile,  continuing  the  conversation  with  the  greatest 
attainable  politeness,  as  if  nothing  at  all  unusual  had  happened 
meanwhile.  With  earthquakes,  as  with  most  other  things  and 
persons,  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  very  quickly  and  easily  one  gets 
accustomed  at  last  to  these  little  mundane  accidents.  At  first, 
when  you  make  your  earliest  acquaintance  with  an  earthquake 
country,  there  is  something  unspeakably  appalling  and  awsome 
in  the  sense  of  utter  helplessness  which  you  feel  before  the 
contemplation  of  a  good  shivering  earthquake.  It  isn't  so 
much  that  the  thing  in  itself  is  so  very  alarming — nine  earth- 
quakes out  of  ten  in  any  given  place  do  nothing  worse  than  bring 
down  a  bit  of  your  plaster  ceiling,  or  wake  you  up  with  a  sound 
shaking  in  your  bed  at  night :  it  is  the  consciousness  that  the  one 
seemingly  stable  and  immovable  element  in  one's  whole  previous 
personal  experience,  the  solid  earth  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
contrast  so  favourably  with  stormy  seas  and  fitful  breezes,  has  at 
last  played  us  false,  and  failed  visibly  beneath  our  very  feet. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  which  goes  to 
increase  one's  general  sense  of  painful  insecurity.  For  all  other 
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calamities  we  are  more  or  less  prepared  beforehand ;  but  the 
earthquake  comes  without  a  moment's  warning,  and  passes  away 
almost  before  you  have  had  time  to  realise  the  veritable  extent 
of  its  devastations.  Yet,  for  all  that,  a  very  short  acquaintance 
with  earthquakes  as  frequent  visitors  enables  you  to  regard 
their  occasional  arrival  with  a  tolerable  imitation  of  equanimity. 
You  even  learn  to  laugh  at  them,  when  they  come  in  moderation  ; 
though  of  course  there  are  earthquakes  that  are  no  laughing  matter 
to  anybody  on  earth,  but  quite  the  opposite.  That  irreverent 
Mark  Twain  once  set  forth  a  San  Francisco  almanac — 'Frisco,  of 
course,  is  a  well-known  centre  of  *  seismic  activity ' — in  which  he 
ventured  to  predict  the  year's  weather,  after  the  fashion  so 
courageously  and  imperturbably  set  by  the  Meteorological  Office, 
his  predictions  varying  from  *  severe  shocks '  in  December  to 
*  mild  and  balmy  earthquakes '  in  the  best  and  warmest  part  of 
July.  Indeed,  there  is  a  western  story  of  a  fond  mother  who 
sent  her  two  dear  boys  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a  friend  up- 
country,  on  the  ground  that  an  earthquake  was  shortly-expected ; 
but  before  the  first  week  was  well  over,  she  received  a  telegram 
from  the  distracted  friend,  '  Please  take  back  your  boys,  and  send 
along  the  earthquake.' 

The  origin  of  earthquakes,  Hke  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of 
the  world  (in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield ')  has  *  puzzled  the  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages ; '  and  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  they 
have  '  broached  a  medley  of  opinions  upon  it '  quite  equal  to  those 
so  learnedly  quoted  by  the  astute,  possessor  of  the  green  spectacles. 
The  theory  that  earthquakes  are  due  to  abortive  wobbling  on  the 
part  of  the  tortoise  who  supports  the  elephant  who  supports  the 
world,  is  now  entirely  abandoned  by  most  modern  seismologists  ; 
and  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  produced  by  the  writhing  efforts 
of  Antaeus,  Balder,  or  any  other  suffering  subterranean  hero 
has  also  fallen  into  deserved  contempt.  Indeed,  no  single  expla- 
nation seems  quite  sufficient  to  cover  all  known  cases.  The 
truth  about  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  there  are  earthquakes 
and  earthquakes.  It  is  now  known,  by  an  ingenious  method  of 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  farther  on,  that  earthquakes 
originate  at  very  different  depths — sometimes  quite  near  the 
surface,  and  sometimes  at  a  very  considerable  distance  below  it. 
The  great  shock  which  affected  Central  Europe  in  1872  had  its 
centre  or  point  of  origin  nine  and  a  half  miles  down  in  the  earth  ; 
while  that  at  Belluno  in  the  same  year  only  came  from  a  depth  of 
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four  miles.  Apparently  no  earthquake  ever  starts  from  a  greater 
distance  than  thirty  miles  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  which 
of  course  shows  that  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  mere  ex- 
ternal surface  phenomena.  Science  moves  so  fast  nowadays,  and 
the  conceptions  that  till  yesterday  prevailed  upon  this  subject 
even  amongst  scientific  men  were  so  very  erroneous,  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  It  must  needs  be  brief,  of  course,  or  else  before  we 
have  fairly  got  to  the  end  of  it,  science  may  have  moved  on  again 
to  a  new  standpoint,  and  our  pretty  little  theory  upon  the  subject 
be  itself  shaken  down. 

Till  very  lately,  then,  it  was  always  taken  for  granted  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  was  the  only  solid  portion  of  this  planet,  and 
that  the  whole  centre  was  an  incandescent  mass  of  liquid  fire,  on 
which  the  crust  gathered  lightly  like  a  thin  film  of  floating  ice 
on  a  pool  of  water.  So  long  as  this  conception  was  rife,  and  so 
long  as  accurate  facts  about  the  depth  of  earthquakes  were  want- 
ing, it  was  easy  enough  to  suppose  that  they  were  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  a  bit  of  the  crust  upon  the  imaginary  liquid  interior. 
Quite  recently,  however,  people  have  begun  to  discover  from  a  vast 
number  of  converging  proofs  that  the  earth  is  not  really  liquid 
inside ;  that  it  couldn't  well  remain  liquid  under  the  enormous 
pressure  of  its  own  heavy  outer  mass ;  that  it  doesn't  behave  at 
all  as  a  mainly  liquid  globe  ought  to  behave  in  its  relations  with 
surrounding  bodies ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  gives  every  in- 
dication of  being  intensely  solid  and  rigid  to  the  very  centre.  At 
the  same  time,  the  central  portion  of  the  earth  is  almost  certainly 
at  such  a  white  heat  that  it  would  be  in  a  molten  condition  were 
it  not  for  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  immense  mass  that  crushes 
it  down  from  outside ;  and  so,  if  this  pressure  is  anywhere  re- 
moved (as  it  seems  to  be  at  volcanic  vents)  the  material  at  such 
points  would  doubtless  liquefy,  and  might  be  squeezed  up  through 
a  hole  to  the  surface  as  a  molten  outflow. 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  earthquakes  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  volcanic  eruptions.  Such  eruptions  are  generally 
ushered  in  by  a  series  of  premonitory  tremblings,  just  by  way  of 
warning  the  inhabitants,  as  it  were,  to  look  out  for  squalls  in  the 
immediate  future  ;  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  earthquakes 
of  this  sort  are  due  to  essentially  volcanic  explosive  action.  In 
all  probability,  the  internal  heat  causes  some  subterranean  reser- 
voir of  water  to  flash  suddenly  into  steam  with  rapid  violence, 
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much  as  when  a  kettle  or  a  boiler  bursts ;  and  this  simple  out- 
break would  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  known  effects 
of  an  ordinary  earthquake.  For  earthquakes,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  mystery  that  surrounds  their  origin  and  nature,  are  at 
bottom  nothing  more  than  waves  of  motion,  from  whatever  cause, 
propagated  through  the  solid  material  of  the  earth;  and  their 
phenomena  do  not  differ  in  any  way,  except  sometimes  in  magni- 
tude, from  those  produced  by  ordinary  explosions  of  gas  in  mines 
or  of  gunpowder  in  magazines.  In  all  three  cases  a  wave  is  set 
up  through  the  rocks  or  clay  of  the  earth,  and  this  wave  travels 
in  every  direction  outward,  with  about  the  same  absolute  rate  of 
motion,  and  affects  the  same  substances  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
For  example,  the  waves  move  fastest  through  solid  granite, 
and  slowest  through  loose  sand.  The  Java  earthquake  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  this  originally  volcanic  class,  and  was 
connected  with  great  internal  disturbances,  which  ejected  vast 
quantities  of  pumice  and  ashes,  altered  the  outline  of  Krakatoa 
Island,  and  threw  up  a  whole  line  of  new  small  craters  on  a  crack 
opened  in  the  sea-bed  between  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  Ischia  calamity  with  volcanic  action  is  not  quite  so 
unmistakable,  but  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  Vesuvius  is  alone 
enough  to  suggest  that  obvious  explanation ;  and  Casamicciola 
has  indeed  long  been  known  as  a  seething  centre  of  volcanic 
activity.  Nay,  Professor  Rossi,  who  with  Professor  Palmieri  of 
Vesuvius  takes  charge  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  in  Italy, 
much  as  the  '  New  York  Herald '  does  of  storms  in  England,  had 
proposed  a  short  time  before  the  catastrophe  to  have  a  meteoro- 
logical observatory  erected  at  Casamicciola,  so  as  to  take  observa- 
tions upon  the  temperature  of  the  hot  baths  and  the  activity  of 
the  fumaroles  or  natural  chimneys  for  letting  out  the  smoke  and 
steam  from  the  subterranean  fires,  and  thus  predict  the  probable 
occurrence  of  tremors;  but  the  good  hotelkeepers  of  the  gay 
little  town  objected  to  this  natural  measure  of  precaution,  be- 
cause, they  said,  the  observatory  might  give  an  appearance  of 
danger,  and  therefore  frighten  away  the  cosmopolitan  visitors, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ostrich,  and  also  of  the  mayors  and  cor- 
porations of  English  watering-places,  in  re  typhoid  fever  and 
drainage  operations ! 

In  some  other  cases,  however,  earthquakes  undoubtedly  origi- 
nate in  places  remote  from  any  volcanic  region,  and  at  compara- 
tively shallow  depths  below  the  surface.  In  such  instances  we 
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must  have  recourse  to  some  other  explanation  than  that  easy 
deus  ex  machina  of  the  popular  mind — volcanic  action.  (There 
are  a  great  many  people,  by  the  way,  who  think  anything  on 
earth  can  be  explained  by  simply  referring  it  to  volcanic  action, 
just  as  there  are  others  who  swear  entirely  by  '  electricity  '  as  a 
sort  of  universal  solvent,  and  just  as  some  young  ladies  wisely 
opine,  whenever  they  see  anything  they  can't  understand,  that 
'there  are  springs  in  it.')  Springs,  indeed,  have  ver)  likely 
something  to  do  with  it,  too ;  for  small  local  earthquakes  are 
probably  often  due  to  mere  collapses  in  the  roofs  of  natural 
tunnels  and  caverns  formed  in  the  rocks  by  the  slow  action  of 
trickling  water.  In  bigger  non-volcanic  earthquakes  we  must 
look  for  some  more  deep-seated  cause ;  and  this  is  doubtless  to 
be  found,  as  Professor  Greikie  observes,  in  the  sudden  snapping  of 
rocks  in  the  interior  subjected  to  prolonged  and  intense  strains. 
It  is  certain  that  the  weight  of  the  crust,  pressing  upon  the 
heated  central  mass,  does  really  produce  such  strains,  often  to 
an  extent  hardly  to  be  measured  by  our  poor  little  human  units  of 
force ;  and  a  fracture  so  produced  would  undoubtedly  spread  on 
every  side  a  wave  of  movement,  which  would  become  visible  at  the 
surface  as  an  earthquake.  In  fact,  wherever  railway  tunnels  are 
driven  through  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  among  rocks  much  com- 
pressed by  the  side  thrusts  of  surrounding  masses,  explosive  noises, 
like  a  big  gun  going  off,  are  often  heard,  and  are  the  result  of  the 
relief  afforded  by  such  a  snap,  exactly  as  when  an  overbent  bow 
breaks  in  the  middle  with  a  loud  report.  The  rocks  have  been 
for  ages  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  the  tunnel  allows  them  here 
and  there  to  relieve  themselves  by  a  shock  or  sudden  break.  Big 
blocks  so  rent  have  been  sometimes  found  in  quarries.  If  this 
can  happen  even  quite  near  the  surface,  where  the  strain  is  com- 
paratively small,  it  can  happen  a  great  deal  more  at  enormous 
depths,  where  the  strain  is  practically  incalculable. 

It  doesn't  much  matter  to  the  people  who  have  been  upset  by 
an  earthquake,  however,  what  its  particular  origin  may  have  been ; 
and  indeed,  whatever  the  origin,  the  earthquake  itself  behaves  in 
pretty  much  the  same  uproarious  way  under  all  circumstances. 
The  one  common  practice  of  all  earthquakes  is  that  they  diffuse 
themselves  concentrically  and  spherically  in  every  direction; 
starting  -from  a  central  point  they  spread  out,  not  only  sideways 
— like  wavelets  in  a  pond  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in — but  also 
up  and  down  and  obliquely  as  well,  exactly  as  light  diffuses 
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itself  from  a  lamp  or  candle.  The  natural  consequence  is  that,  if 
you  happen  to  be  sitting  just  on  top  of  the  spot  where  the  original 
explosion  or  snap  has  taken  place,  jou  feel  the  shock  like  a  bump 
or  thrust  from  below ;  in  the  cheerful  language  of  the  technical 
seismologists  (who  axe  really  not  so  bad  at  long  words  as  most 
other  scientific  people)  over  the  centre  of  origin  of  an  earthquake 
the  movement  is  perceived  as  a  vertical  up-and-down  motion.  A 
ball  placed  on  the  ground  at  such  a  spot  will  be  jerked  up  into 
the  air  several  times  over,  exactly  as  a  good  player  tosses  a  shuttle- 
cock. The  present  writer  has  experienced  this  vertical  movement 
in  his  own  person,  and  he  candidly  confesses  that  he  didn't  like 
it.  Fortunately  the  shock  was  a  comparatively  gentle  one,  and 
did  no  more  damage  than  just  snapping  off  the  laths  in  the  wall, 
which  to  people  who  really  go  in  for  earthquakes  is  a  small  matter 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  But  when  the  shock  is  at  all  severe, 
it  may  throw  up  paving  stones  straight  into  the  air  as  if  they  were 
pebbles,  turn  them  over  topsy-turvy  with  a  bold  somersault,  and 
bring  them  down  again  upon  the  ground  bottom  upwards.  The 
central  point  of  each  earthquake  is  determined  (when  determined 
at  all)  by  observing  at  what  place  objects  have  been  thus  flung 
vertically  upward  into  the  air. 

As  we  recede  in  each  direction,  however,  from  this  central 
point,  the  waves  come  to  the  surface  more  and  more  obliquely 
with  each  remove,  and  are  felt  as  an  undulatory  motion,  exactly 
like  the  ground  swell  of  the  sea  heaving  and  tossing  under  the 
beam  of  a  small  boat.  If  you  are  seated  writing  at  a  table  under 
such  circumstances  (as  the  present  narrator  also  once  happened  to 
be  in  a  minor  shock),  the  effect  is  that  your  hand  is  jerked  three 
or  four  times  over  the  sheet  in  a  regular  symmetrical  fashion, 
gradually  dying  away  as  the  shock  subsides.  '  Pray  excuse  ap- 
parent carelessness,'  you  add  parenthetically,  'we  have  just  had 
our  usual  little  fortnightly  earthquake  ; '  and  then,  if  you  are  a 
seasoned  hand,  without  further  apology  you  go  on  as  before  with 
the  general  thread  of  your  correspondence.  (One  can  get  used  to 
anything  in  time.  That  courageous  paper,  the  Panama  '  Star  and 
Herald,'  in  the  same  volcanic  region,  keeps  a  little  stereotyped 
heading  on  hand  for  casual  emergencies, — '  Our  Periodical  Revo- 
lution.') Well,  it  naturally  happens  that  the  farther  you  get 
away  from  the  central  source  sideways,  the  more  obliquely  do  the 
waves  come  to  the  surface ;  and  you  can  measure  the  amount  of 
obliquity  by  noticing  the  way  in  which  buildings,  walls,  and  so 
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forth  are  shattered  by  the  shock  as  it  emerges.  Even  in  a  very 
gentle  earthquake — one  of  the  *  mild  and  balmy '  sort — where  no 
big  buildings  are  dislocated,  the  plaster  on  the  walls  of  rooms 
usually  serves  as  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  direction  of  the 
wave ;  a  fact  which,  however  agreeable  to  men  of  science,  plasterers 
and  paperhangers,  is  apt  to  render  earthquakes  in  the  concrete  a 
decided  nuisance  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view.  On  the 
average  of  cases,  the  cracks  or  fissures,  as  that  great  authority  on 
earthquakes  Mr.  Mallett  has  shown,  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
path  of  emergence.  Where  the  shock  emerges  obliquely,  it  doesn't 
toss  things  straight  up  into  the  air,  as  is  the  case  directly  above  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  but  rocks  them  backward  and  forward  with 
a  more  or  less  violent  oscillatory  motion,  so  as  to  produce  the 
characteristic  undulating  effect. 

It  is  by  means  of  observations  on  the  lines  of  emergence 
(mostly  conducted  afterwards,  of  course ;  for  only  very  practised 
hands,  like  Professor  Palmieri,  have  sang-froid  enough  calmly  to 
watch  the  direction  of  an  earthquake  while  it  is  actually  in  pro- 
gress) that  the  depth  at  which  the  disturbance  originated  can  be 
approximately  determined.  You  find  out  at  a  great  many  points 
along  its  course  what  was  the  angle  at  which  the  wave  emerged — 
in  other  words,  you  observe  the  direction  of  the  rents  in  buildings : 
then  you  draw  straight  lines  (in  imagination  only)  perpendicular 
to  these  till  they  cut  the  vertical  line,  where  the  earthquake 
showed  itself  as  a  simple  up  and  down  movement ;  and  the  place 
at  which  all  the  lines  so  cut  the  vertical  is  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  disturbance.  In  the  Ischia  disaster,  the  angle  at  which  the 
waves  emerged  diminished  very  rapidly  as  one  receded  from  the 
centre  of  the  disturbance  (which  lay  directly  under  the  village  of 
Casamenella)  ;  and  therefore  the  origin  or  focus  (as  the  seismolo- 
gists call  it)  must  have  been  at  a  very  shallow  depth  indeed.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  area  affected  by  the  wave  was  very  small,  so 
that  the  shock  was  hardly  felt  even  just  across  the  bay  at  Naples. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Herzogenrath  impulse  in  1873  started 
from  a  depth  of  something  like  fifteen  miles ;  and  as  to  distance, 
the  tremor  produced  by  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755 
shook  a  region  four  times  as  big  as  all  Europe  put  together.  This 
very  respectable  shake  had  its  origin  under  the  bed  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  was  felt  from  the  north  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  on  the  other,  besides  disturb- 
ing the  philosophical  Puritans  of  distant  New  England  at  their 
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sober  and  metaphysical  tea-tables.  Earthquakes  in  the  Andes 
also  stretch  over  enormous  distances  along  the  axis  of  the  moun- 
tain-chain; one  in  1868  extended  over  some  two  thousand  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  without  advancing  very  far  into  the  surrounding 
districts  on  either  side. 

The  noises  that  accompany  earthquakes  are  not  due,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  actual  earth-wave  itself,  but  to  the  wave  in  the  air 
which  it  sets  up.  Generally,  the  sound  is  likened  to  the  roll  of 
distant  thunder,  or  to  big  guns  as  heard  by  persons  in  full  retreat 
from  the  field  of  a  battle.  At  the  Ischian  earthquake,  the  sound 
was  said  to  be  something  like  a  loud  boob — boob — boob,  repeated 
at  measured  intervals.  The  present  writer  has  only  once  ex- 
perienced an  earthquake  which  made  a  noise,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  was  too  much  preoccupied  by  deep  and  abstruse  thought  (con- 
centrated chiefly  on  the  abstract  stability  of  his  bungalow  roof — 
regarded  merely,  of  course,  as  an  interesting  question  of  practical 
physics)  to  form  any  personal  opinion  as  to  what  it  sounded  like. 
He  only  now  remembers  that  he  thought  it  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, and  felt  his  philosophical  faculty  considerably  freer  and 
easier  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  But,  then,  he  can  only  pretend  to 
be  a  very  modest  amateur  seismologist.  He  doesn't  go  out  on 
purpose  to  hunt  up  earthquakes :  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  making 
dilettante  observations  upon  those  that  happen  to  drop  in  casually 
upon  him  for  an  afternoon  call. 

Besides  the  air-wave,  earthquakes  also  give  rise  to  a  sea-wave, 
which  is  often  far  more  destructive  to  life  and  property  than  the 
earthquake  itself.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  Java  calam- 
ity, where  the  effects  of  the  enormous  tidal  wave  were  extremely 
disastrous.  In  some  South  American  earthquakes,  the  wall  of 
water  raised  by  the  first  shock  has  reached  the  almost  incredible 
height  of  two  hundred  feet ;  and  successively  smaller  walls  have 
rapidly  followed  to  the  shore  in  a  gradual  diminuendo,  till  at  last 
the  undulations  died  away  to  a  mere  ripple.  Occasionally  these 
big  waves  have  radiated  outward  right  across  the  entire  face  of 
the  Pacific,  to  be  recorded  in  Japan  (according  to  Professor 
Milne)  twenty-five  hours  afterwards,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  nine 
thousand  miles  from  the  original  centre  of  disturbance — not 
bad  time  as  ocean  travelling  goes.  The  Java  wave  not  only 
affected  the  entire  coasts  of  India,  but  ran  up  the  Hooghly  half- 
way to  the  ghats  of  Calcutta,  and  even  made  itself  distinctly  felt 
in  the  port  of  Aden.  It  was  also  noted  in  South  Africa  and  at 
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Mauritius.  Curiously  enough,  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon 
produced  no  visible  effect  on  land  in  England,  but  it  jarred  and 
shook  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  so  that  the  water  in  them 
oscillated  violently  for  some  time  from  no  visible  external  reason. 
Loch  Lomond  rose  and  fell  two  and  a  half  feet  with  every  wave 
for  five  minutes ;  Coniston  Water  dashed  itself  wildly  about  as  if 
it  expected  it  was  going  to  be  made  into  a  reservoir  for  the  supply 
of  still  infantile  Manchester  ;  and  the  bargees  on  the  Godalming 
Canal  were  only  prevented  from  supposing  that  a  steam-launch 
had  just  passed  over  the  course  by  considerations  of  historical  pro- 
priety (highly  praiseworthy  in  men  of  their  profession),  owing  to 
the  fact  that  steam-launches  themselves  had  not  yet  begun  their 
much-objurgated  existence.  This  curious  effect  is  of  course  due 
to  the  greater  mobility  of  liquids,  just  as  a  very  slight  jar  which 
would  not  visibly  affect  the  substance  of  the  table  will  make  the 
water  in  the  finger-glasses  rise  and  fall  with  a  slight  rhythmical 
motion.  Indeed,  it  was  similarly  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon 
catastrophe,  that  in  distant  places  where  no  other  effect  was  pro- 
duced, chandeliers,  and  even  rows  of  tallow  candles  hung  up 
in  shops,  began  to  swing  to  and  fro  slowly,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
pendulum,  about  the  time  when  the  earthquake  might  "be  expected 
to  have  reached  their  neighbourhood.  The  fact  that  they  were 
hanging  freely  from  above  made  them  easily  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  tremor  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  perceptible. 
Ardent  seismologists  might  improve  this  hint  by  practising  as 
much  as  possible  upon  the  trapeze. 

Earthquakes  and  other  similar  jars  travel  at  different  rates  of 
speed  through  different  substances.  Mr.  Mallett  found  that  the 
shock  of  gunpowder  explosions  moved  fastest  through  solid  granite, 
where  it  went  at  the  rate  of  1,640  feet  a  second,  and  slowest 
through  sand,  where  it  only  made  951  feet  in  the  same  time. 
The  Visp  earthquake  of  1855  travelled  north  to  Strasburg  with 
the  enormous  rapidity  of  2,861  feet  per  second ;  but  southwards 
towards  Turin,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  bad  example  of  the 
Italian  railways  (or  else,  perhaps,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil),  it 
attained  less  than  half  the  speed  it  had  shown  in  going  northward. 
The  nature  of  the  materials  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  damage  done  by  a  shock.  Port  Eoyal,  Jamaica,  which 
was  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1692,  is  the 
classical  example  of  this  modifying  influence  of  soil  and  underlying 
geological  features.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  peninsula  of  solid 
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white  limestone,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  long  and  sultry 
isthmus  of  sweltering  sand;  and  a  large  sandy  belt  has  also 
gathered  all  around  the  central  limestone  patch,  so  that  only  the 
very  core  of  the  old  town  had  its  foundations  on  the  solid  rock. 
When  the  earthquake  came,  the  houses  on  the  limestone  merely 
oscillated  violently,  but  were  left  standing  in  the  end ;  whereas 
the  city  that  was  built  on  the  sand  fell  bodily  to  pieces  at  once, 
owing  to  the  loose  inelastic  nature  of  the  subsoil.  To  this  day, 
the  terror  of  the  tradition  of  that  great  calamity  has  not  yet 
wholly  died  away  in  modern  Jamaica ;  and  the  visitor  who  goes  to 
church  on  his  first  Sunday  in  the  island  notices  still  with  a  certain 
solemn  awe  and  apprehension  the  ominous  addition  to  the  depre- 
cations in  the  litany,  '  From  earthquake,  hurricane,  and  sudden 
tempest,  Good  Lord  deliver  us.'  There  is  a  curious  monument,  by 
the  way,  at  a  place  called  Green  Bay,  not  far  from  Port  Koyal,  to 
a  French  Huguenot  refugee,  whose  name  the  epitaph  anglicizes, 
after  the  custom  of  the  time,  into  *  Lewis  Galdy,  Esq.*  This  M. 
Galdy  was  swallowed  up  by  the  first  gulp  of  the  earthquake,  but 
disgorged  again  at  the  second  shock,  and  cast  into  the  sea,  where 
he  escaped  by  swimming  to  a  neighbouring  boat.  Local  tradition 
declares  that  this  is  the  only  case  on  record  of  a  man  having  been 
thus  restored  after  being  once  swallowed.  Anyhow,  M.  Galdy  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty,  and  survived  his  little  adventure 
forty-seven  years.  How  tired  he  must  have  got  of  telling  the  story  ! 
We  in  England  are  fortunately  all  but  quite  out  of  it  in  the 
matter  of  earthquakes.  Of  course,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  no  district  in  the  world  is  really  absolutely  safe  against 
such  visitations,  and  an  earthquake  may  drop  in  even  upon 
us  any  day  unawares.  But  as  the  visits  of  angels  are  prover- 
bially few  and  far  between,  so  earthquakes  in  Great  Britain  are 
practically  speaking  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  when  they  do 
come,  only  the  very  wakefullest  people  ever  notice  them  at  all. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  one  place  in  Scotland,  Comrie  to  wit,  which 
always  gets  a  shaking  whenever  there  is  any  shaking  going  on 
about ;  but  then  Comrie  is  believed  to  stand  above  a  line  of  dislo- 
cation in  the  rocks  composing  the  top  crust  of  the  earth  just 
in  that  neighbourhood — there  is  a  break  or  crack  there  appa- 
rently ;  and  the  reason  for  the  shaking  is  not,  in  all  probability, 
that  there  are  any  more  earthquakes  at  that  particular  spot  than 
elsewhere,  but  that  the  break  stops  the  wave  short,  so  to  speak, 
and  throws  it  back,  much  as  when  a  wave  of  water  (for  example) 
beats  against  the  edge  of  one's  tub  if  one  happens  to  tilt  it  or 
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knock  against  it.  In  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  earthquakes  are  most 
frequent,  of  course,  in  volcanic  regions :  everybody  knows  that 
they  come  exceptionally  often  in  the  Andes,  in  Java  and  Sumatra, 
in  Japan,  and  in  other  familiar  centres  of  plutonic  action.  The 
great  European  earthquake  belt  pretty  nearly  coincides  with  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  subsidiary  seas — the  Euxine, 
Caspian,  and  Aral ;  and  it  is  apparently  connected  with  the  range 
of  scattered  and  now  rather  feeble  or  dormant  volcanoes  which 
begins  with  Pico  in  the  Azores,  runs  along  through  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli,  and  Etna,  and  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  basaltic 
plateaus  of  India  on  the  extreme  east. 

Earthquake  weather  in  the  meteorological  or  climatic  sense 
seems  to  be  mainly  connected  with  such  volcanic  disturbances. 
It  indicates  some  change  of  conditions  in  the  air,  some  curious 
upsetting  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  under  which  we  live, 
giving  rise  to  very  indefinable  but  perfectly  recognisable  sensa- 
tions, not  only  in  man  but  in  the  lower  animals  as  well.  A  sudden 
feeling  of  awe  seems  to  come  over  one  for  no  particular  assignable 
reason ;  the  birds  leave  off  singing ;  the  dogs  forget  to  howl ; 
the  black  people  drop  for  a  moment  from  their  perpetual  high 
monotone  of  shouting  and  quarrelling ;  and  in  a  minute  the  shock 
is  upon  one.  Perhaps  the  vague  sense  of  discomfort  may  be  due 
to  electrical  conditions  (electricity,  as  usual,  comes  in  handy,  and 
is  much  in  demand  just  at  present) ;  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to 
mere  vapours  of  sulphur  or  liberated  gases  in  the  air;  perhaps  it 
may  be  pure  superstition ;  but  almost  everybody  who  has  ever 
lived  in  an  earthquake  country  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  himself 
always  feels  it.  It  is  clear  at  any  rate  that  sundry  premonitory 
signs  and  tokens  do  really  usher  in  the  advent  of  a  volcanic  earth- 
quake. Before  the  Casamicciola  disaster,  wells  dried  up  suddenly, 
subterranean  thunder  was  heard,  and  slight  oscillations  of  the 
earth  took  place  as  a  sort  of  warning  of  the  coming  catastrophe. 
Strangest  and  most  significant  of  all,  as  showing  the  presence  of 
odd  deranging  circumstances  in  the  atmosphere,  or  powerful  elec- 
trical disturbances,  the  big  clock  in  the  Sala  Belliazzi  stopped 
twenty  minutes  before  the  actual  approach  of  the  earthquake. 
The  hot  springs  also  underwent  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
another  indication  of  the  way  in  which  earthquake  weather  may 
be  produced.  Anybody  who  has  ever  lived  at  Bath,  and  whose 
own  nerves  are  worth  anything  as  sensitive  meteorological  instru- 
ments (a  state  of  body  by  no  means  to  be  coveted),  must  have 
noticed  how  often  in  the  trough  of  the  valley  by  the  Pump  Koom 
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he  experienced  on  certain  sultry  summer  days,  or  on  close  muggy 
winter  mornings,  a  singular  sinking  depression,  prompting  him  at 
once,  according  to  temperament,  either  to  fling  himself  into  the 
Avon,  to  take  a  glass  of  the  waters,  or  to  turn  into  the  club  for  a 
brandy  and  seltzer.  That  feeling  is  the  nearest  possible  English 
equivalent  to  the  peculiar  sensation  of  earthquake  weather. 

Though  earthquakes  are  now  one  of  the  most  terrible  forms  in 
which  the  internal  energies  of  the  earth  usually  manifest  them- 
selves, it  has  not  always  been  so,  and  it  may  not  always  be  so  in 
future.  There  have  been  geological  catastrophes  in  the  history  of 
our  planet  immeasurably  more  awful  than  any  actual  or  possible 
earthquake — catastrophes  compared  to  which  even  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  that  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  was  but  a 
small  and  unimportant  episode.  Professor  Geikie,  following  many 
distinguished  American  geologists,  has  shown  that  the  vast  basalt 
plains  of  Western  America,  as  well  as  the  region  about  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  north-eastern  Ireland,  have  been  produced  by  a 
peculiar  form  of  volcanic  action  which  he  calls  fissure-eruptions. 
In  these  cases  it  seems  that  molten  sheets  of  lava  of  enormous  size 
poured  forth  bodily  in  a  vast  flood  from  huge  rents  in  the  earth's 
crust,  and  overwhelmed  many  hundred  square  miles  together 
with  their  devastating  inundation.  The  lava  spreads  to  a  depth 
of  some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  has  rolled  around  the  feet  of  moun- 
tains and  filled  up  their  valleys  exactly  as  a  flood  of  water  might 
have  done.  These  terrific  *  massive  eruptions  '  or  direct  outflows 
of  incandescent  molten  matter  are  probably  the  most  frightful 
cataclysms  that  have  ever  visited  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nervous 
people,  however,  may  console  themselves  by  the  consideration  that 
the  chances  of  their  being  overwhelmed  in  such  an  outflow  are 
practically  infinitesimal.  In  all  probability,  if  a  man  were  to  have 
an  infinity  of  lives,  one  after  another,  he  would  have  to  get  killed 
in  a  railway  accident  eight-hundred-and-ninety-two  times  over, 
not  to  mention  several  hundred  thousand  natural  deaths  mean- 
while, before  he  ever  once  got  himself  caught  in  a  fissure-eruption. 
The  fear  of  it  may  be  relegated  to  the  same  ingenious  people  who 
don't  much  trouble  themselves  about  the  typhoid  and  the  scar- 
latina germs  that  are  for  ever  flitting  around  us,  but  are  terribly 
afraid  every  passing  comet  has  a  sinister  intention  of  running  full 
tilt  at  this  one  particular  insignificant  little  planet.  Curiously 
enough,  one  never  hears  of  anybody  who  has  abstract  fears  lest  a 
comet  might  interfere  with  the  domestic  astronomical  arrangements 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
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'  Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  upon  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.' — Macbeth. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

DOLLY'S  DELIVERANCE. 

BOUT    a     week 
after    the    din- 
ner recorded  in 
the  last  chapter, 
Mark    repaired 
to    the     house 
in     Kensington 
Park  Gardens  to 
call  as  in  duty 
bound,  though, 
as  he   had   not 
been     able     to 
find  out  on  what 
afternoon    he    would    be 
sure  of  finding  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton    at     home,    he    was 
obliged   to   leave  this  to 
chance.    He  was  admitted 
however  —  not     by     the 

stately  Champion,  but  by  Colin,  who  had   seen   him  from  the 
window  and  hastened  to  intercept  him. 

*  Mabel's  at  home,  somewhere  about,'  he  said,  *  but  will  you 
come  in  and  speak  to  Dolly  first  ?  She's  crying  awfully  about  Some- 
thing, and  she  won't  tell  me  what.  Perhaps  she'd  tell  you.  And  do 
come,  sir,  please  ;  it's  no  fun  when  she's  like  that,  and  she's  always 
doing  it  now ! '  For  Colin  had  an  unlimited  belief,  founded  as  he 
thought  on  experience,  in  the  persuasive  powers  of  his  former 
master. 

Mark  thought  of  Mabel's   anxiety  on  the  night  of  the  dinner ; 
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if  he  could  only  set  this  child's  mind  at  ease,  would  not  that 
win  a  word  of  gratitude  from  her  sister  ?  He  could  surely  take 
a  little  trouble  for  such  a  reward  as  that ;  and  so,  with  his  usual 
easy  confidence,  he  accepted  a  task  which  was  to  cost  him  dear 
enough.  '  You'd  better  leave  me  to  manage  this,  young  man,'  he 
said  at  the  door.  '  Kun  off  to  your  sister  Mabel.  You  can  just  say 
I  am  here,  and  find  out  if  your  mother  will  see  me  presently,  you 
know.'  And  he  went  into  the  library  alone.  Dolly  was  crouching 
there  in  an  arm-chair,  worn  out  by  sobbing  and  the  weight  of  a 
terror  she  dared  not  speak  of,  which  had  broken  her  down  at  last. 
Mark,  who  was  goodnatured  enough  in  his  careless  way,  was  touched 
by  the  utter  abandonment  of  her  grief ;  for  the  first  time  he  began 
to  think  it  must  be  something  graver  than  a  mere  childish  trouble, 
and,  apart  from  all  personal  motives,  longed  sincerely  to  do  some- 
thing, if  he  could,  to  restore  Dolly  to  her  old  childish  self.  He  for- 
got everything  but  that,  and  the  unselfish  sympathy  he  felt  gave 
him  a  tact  and  gentleness  with  which  few  who  knew  him  best  would 
have  credited  him.  Gradually,  for  at  first  she  would  say  nothing, 
and  turned  away  in  lonely  hopelessness,  he  got  her  to  confess 
that  she  was  very  unhappy  ;  that  she  had  done  something  which 
she  must  never  never  tell  to  anybody. 

Then  she  started  up  with  a  flushed  face  and  implored  him  to 
go  away  and  leave  her.  '  Don't  make  me  tell  you  ! '  she  begged 
piteously.  '  Oh,  I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind,  I  do  like  you  now — 
only  I  can't  tell  you  really.  Please,  please  go  away — I'm  so  afraid 
of  telling  you.' 

'  But  why  ? '  said  Mark.  *  I'm  not  very  good  myself,  Dolly — 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.' 

'  It  isn't  that,'  said  Dolly  with  a  shuddef ;  '  but  he  said  if  I  told 
anyone  they  would  have  to  send  me  to  prison.' 

'  Who  dared  to  tell  you  a  wicked  lie  like  that  ? '  said  Mark 
indignantly,  all  the  manhood  in  him  roused  by  the  stupid  cruelty 
of  it.  <  It  wasn't  Colin,  was  it,  Dolly  ? ' 

'  No,  not  Colin  ;  it  was  Harold — Harold  Caffyn.  Oh,  Mr.  Ash- 
burn,'  she  said,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope,  '  wasn't  it  true  ? 
He  said  papa  was  a  lawyer,  and  would  have  to  help  the  law  to 
punish  me — 

'  The  infernal  scoundrel ! '  muttered  Mark  to  himself,  but  he 
saw  that  he  was  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  at  last.  '  So 
he  told  you  that,  did  he  ? '  he  continued  ;  •*  did  he  say  it  to  tease 
you,  Dolly  ? ' 
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'  I  don't  know.  He  often  used  to  tease,  but  never  like  that 
before,  and  I  did  do  it — only  I  never  never  meant  it.' 

( Now  listen  to  me,  Dolly,'  said  Mark.  '  If  all  you  are  afraid  of 
is  being  sent  to  prison,  you  needn't  think  any  more  about  it.  You 
can  trust  me,  can't  you  ?  You  know  I  wouldn't  deceive  you. 
Well,  I  tell  you  that  you  can't  have  done  anything  that  you  would 
be  sent  to  prison  for — that's  all  nonsense.  Do  you  understand  ? 
Harold  Caffyn  said  that  to  frighten  you.  No  one  in  the  world 
would  ever  dream  of  sending  you  to  prison,  whatever  you'd  done. 
Are  you  satisfied  now  ?  ' 

Eather  to  Mark's  embarrassment,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck  in  a  fit  of  half-hysterical  joy  and  relief.  '  Tell  me  again,' 
she  cried  ;  *  you're  sure  it's  true — they  can't  send  me  to  prison  ? 
Oh,  I  don't  care  now.  I  am  so  glad  you  came — so  glad.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  now.  I  want  to ! ' 

But  some  instinct  kept  Mark  from  hearing  this  confession  ;  he 
had  overcome  the  main  difficulty — the  rest  was  better  left  in  more 
delicate  hands  than  his,  he  thought.  So  he  said,  '  Never  mind 
about  telling  me,  Dolly ;  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  anything  very  bad. 
But  suppose  you  go  and  find  Mabel,  and  tell  her  ;  then  you'll  be 
quite  happy  again.' 

'  Will  you  come  too  ?  '  asked  Dolly,  whose  heart  was  now 
completely  won. 

So  Mark  and  she  went  hand-in-hand  to  the  little  boudoir  at 
the  back  of  the  house  where  they  had  had  their  first  talk  about 
fairies,  and  found  Mabel  in  her  favourite  chair  by  the  window ; 
she  looked  round  with  a  sudden  increase  of  colour  as  she  saw 
Mark. 

4 1  mustn't  stay,'  he  said,  after  shaking  hands.  '  I've  brought 
a  young  lady  who  has  a  most  tremendous  secret  to  confess,  which 
she's  been  making  herself,  and  you  too,  unhappy  about  all  this 
time.  She  has  come  to  find  out  if  it's  really  anything  so  very 
awful  after  all.' 

And  he  left  them  together.  It  was  hard  to  go  away  after 
seeing  so  little  of  Mabel,  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  she  was  capable 
of  appreciating. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A   DECLARATION — OF   WAR. 

N  the  morning  of  the  day  which 
witnessed  Dolly's  happy  deliver- 
ance from  the  terrors  which  had 
haunted  her  so  long,  Mabel  had 
received  a  note  from  Harold 
Caffyn.  He  had  something  to 
say  to  her,  he  wrote,  which 
could  be  delayed  no  longer — he 
could  not  be  happy  until  he 
had  spoken.  If  he  were  to  call 
some  time  the  next  morning, 
would  she  see  him — alone  ? 

These  words  she  read  at  first 
in  their  most  obvious  sense, 
for  she  had  been  expecting  for 
some  time  that  an  interview  of 
this  kind  was  coming,  and  even 
felt  a  little  sorry  for  Harold,  of 
whom  she  was  beginning  to 

think  more  kindly.  So  she  wrote  a  few  carefully  worded  lines,  in 
which  she  tried  to  prepare  him  as  much  as  possible  for  the  only 
answer  she  could  give,  but  before  her  letter  was  sent  Dolly  had 
told  her  story  of  innocent  guilt. 

Mabel  read  his  note  again  and  tore  up  her  reply  with  burning 
cheeks.  She  must  have  misunderstood  him — it  could  not  be  that ; 
he  must  have  felt  driven  to  repair  by  confession  the  harm  he  had 
done.  And  she  wrote  instead — '  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  hear 
anything  you  may  have  to  say,'  and  took  the  note  herself  to  the 
pillar-box  on  the  hill. 

Harold  found  her  answer  on  returning  late  that  night  to  his 
room,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  to  justify  any  alarm.  i  It's  not  pre- 
cisely gushing,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  but  she  couldn't  very  well  say 
more  just  yet.  I  think  I  am  pretty  safe.'  So  the  next  morning 
he  stepped  from  his  hansom  to  the  Langtons'  door,  leisurely  and 
coolly  enough.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  beating  a  little  faster,  but 
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only  with  excitement  and  anticipation  of  victory,  for  after  Mabel's 
note  he  could  feel  no  serious  doubts. 

He  was  shown  into  the  little  boudoir  looking  out  on  the  square, 
but  she  was  not  there  to  receive  him — she  even  allowed  him  to  wait 
for  some  minutes,  which  amused  him.  '  How  like  a  woman  !  '  he 
thought.  '  She  can't  resist  keeping  me  on  the  tenterhooks  a  little, 
even  now.'  There  was  a  light  step  outside,  she  had  come  at  last, 
and  he  started  to  his  feet  as  the  door  opened.  '  Mabel ! '  he  cried 
— he  had  meant  to  add  *  my  darling ' — but  something  in  her  face 
warned  him  not  to  appear  too  sure  of  her  yet. 

She  was  standing  at  some  distance  from  him,  with  one  hand 
lightly  resting  on  a  little  table  ;  her  face  was  paler  than  usual,  she 
seemed  rather  to  avoid  looking  at  him,  while  she  did  not  offer  to 
take  his  outstretched  hand.  Still  he  was  not  precisely  alarmed 
by  all  this.  Whatever  she  felt,  she  was  not  the  girl  to  throw  her- 
self at  any  fellow's  head ;  she  was  proud  and  he  must  be  humble — 
for  the  present. 

'  You  had  something  to  say  to  me — Harold  ?  '  With  what  a 
pretty  shy  hesitation  she  spoke  his  name  now,  he  thought,  with 
none  of  the  sisterly  frankness  he  had  found  so  tantalising ;  and 
how  delicious  she  was  as  she  stood  there  in  her  fresh  white  morn- 
ing dress.  There  was  a  delightful  piquancy  in  this  assumed  cold- 
ness of  hers — a  woman's  dainty  device  to  delay  and  heighten  the 
moment  of  surrender  !  He  longed  to  sweep  away  all  her  pretty 
defences,  to  take  her  to  his  arms  and  make  her  own  that  she  was 
his  for  ever.  But  somehow  he  felt  a  little  afraid  of  her  ;  he  must 
proceed  with  caution.  *  Yes,'  he  said,  '  there  is  something  I  must 
say  to  you — you  will  give  me  a  hearing,  Mabel,  won't  you  ?  ' 

*  I  told  you  I  would  hear  you.  I  hope  you  will  say  something 
to  make  me  think  of  you  differently.' 

He  did  not  understand  this  exactly,  but  it  did  not  sound  pre- 
cisely encouraging. 

'  I  hoped  you  didn't  think  me  a  very  bad  sort  of  fellow,'  he 
said.  And  then,  as  she  made  no  answer,  he  plunged  at  once  into 
his  declaration.  He  was  a  cold  lover  on  the  stage,  but  practice  had 
at  least  given  him  fluency,  and  now  he  was  very  much  in  earnest — 
he  had  never  known  till  then  all  that  she  was  to  him  ;  there  was 
real  passion  in  his  voice,  and  a  restrained  power  which  might  have 
moved  her  once. 

Bu,t  Mabel  heard  him  to  the  end  only  because  she  felt  unable 
to  stop  him  without  losing  control  over  herself.  She  felt  the 
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influence  of  his  will,  but  it  made  her  the  more  thankful  that  she 
had  so  powerful  a  safeguard  against  it. 

He  finished  and  she  still  made  no  response,  and  he  began  to 
feel  decidedly  awkward  ;  but  when  at  last  she  turned  her  face  to 
him,  although  her  eyes  were  bright,  it  was  not  with  the  passion  he 
had  hoped  to  read  there. 

*  And  it  really  was  that,  after  all ! '  she  said  bitterly.    '  Do  you 
know,  I  expected  something  very  different.' 

'  I  said  what  I  feel.  I  might  have  said  it  better  perhaps,'  he 
retorted,  '  but  at  least  tell  me  what  you  expected  me  to  say,  and 
I  will  say  that/ 

*  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.     I  expected  an  explanation.' 

'  An  explanation  ! '  he  repeated  blankly ;  *  of  what  ? ' 

'  Is  there  nothing  you  can  remember  which  might  call  for 
some  excuse  if  you  found  I  had  heard  of  it  ?  I  will  give  you 
every  chance,  Harold.  Think — is  there  nothing  ?  ' 

Caffyn  had  forgotten  the  stamp  episode  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
a  disagreeable  expedient  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  resort, 
and  which  had  served  its  end,  and  so  he  honestly  misunderstood 
this  question. 

'  Upon  my  soul,  no,'  he  said  earnestly.  '  I  don't  pretend  to  have 
been  any  better  than  my  neighbours,  but  since  I  began  to  think  of 
you,  I  never  cared  about  any  other  woman.  If  you've  been  told 
any  silly  gossip ' 

Mabel  laughed,  but  not  merrily.  '  Oh,  it  is  not  that — really  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  be  jealous  at  any  time — especially  now. 
Harold,  Dolly  has  told  me  everything — about  that  letter,'  she 
added,  as  he  still  looked  doubtful. 

He  understood  now  at  all  events,  and  took  a  step  back  as  if  to 
avoid  a  blow.  Everything !  his  -brain  seemed  dulled  for  an  instant 
by  those  words  ;  he  thought  that  he  had  said  enough  to  prevent 
the  child  from  breathing  a  syllable  about  that  unlucky  letter,  and 
now  Mabel  knew  '  everything' ! 

But  he  recovered  his  power  of  thought  almost  directly,  feeling 
that  this  was  no  time  to  lose  his  head.  *  I  suppose  I'm  expected 
to  show  some  emotion,'  he  said  lightly ;  *  it's  evidently  something 
quite  too  terrible.  But  I'm  afraid  /  want  an  explanation  this  time.' 

'  I  think  not,  but  you  shall  have  it.  I  know  that  you  came  in 
and  found  that  poor  child  tearing  off  the  stamp  from  some  old 
envelope  of  mine,  and  had  the  wickedness  to  tell  her  she  had  been 
stealing.  Do  you  deny  it  ? ' 
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'  Some  old  envelope  ! '  The  worst  of  Caffyn's  fears  vanished 
when  he  heard  that.  She  did  not  know  that  it  contained  an  un- 
read letter  then  ;  she  did  not  guess — how  could  she,  when  Dolly 
herself  did  not  know  it — where  the  letter  had  come  from.  He 
might  appease  her  yet ! 

'  Deny  it ! '  he  said,  '  of  course  not ;  I  remember  joking  her 
a  little  over  something  of  the  sort.  Is  that  all  this  tremendous 
indignation  is  about — a  joke  ?  ' 

*  A  joke  ! '  she  said  indignantly ;  *  you  will  not  make  anyone  but 
yourself  merry  over  jokes  like  that.     You  set  to  work  deliberately 
to  frighten   her;   you  did  it  so  thoroughly  that  she   has  been 
wretched  for  days  and  days,  ill  and  miserable  with  the  dread  of 
being  sent  to  prison.    You  did  threaten  her  with  a  prison,  Harold  ; 
you  told  her  she  must  even  be  afraid  of  her  own  father — of  all  of 
us.  ...  Who  can  tell  what  she  has  been  suffering,  all  alone,  my 
poor  little  Dolly  !     And  you  dare  to  call  that  a  joke  ! ' 

'  I  never  thought  she  would  take  it  all  so  literally,'  he  said. 

*  Oh,  you  are  not  stupid,  Harold ;  only  a  cruel  fool  could  have 
thought  he  was  doing  no  harm.     And  you  have  seen  her  since 
again  and  again ;  you  must  have  noticed  how  changed  she  was, 
and  yet  you  had  no  pity  on  her !     Can't  you  really  see  what  a  thing 
you  have  been  doing  ?     Do  you  often  amuse  yourself  in  that  way, 
and  with  children  ?  ' 

1  Hang  it,  Mabel,'  said  Caffyn  uneasily,  '  you're  very  hard 
on  me ! ' 

4  Why  were  you  hard  on  my  darling  Dolly  ? '  Mabel  de- 
manded. *  What  had  she  done  to  you — how  could  you  find  pleasure 
in  torturing  her  ?  Do  you  hate  all  children — or  only  Dolly  ? ' 

He  made  a  little  gesture  of  impatient  helplessness.  '  Oh,  if 
you  mean  to  go  on  asking  questions  like  that — '  he  said,  *  of  course 
I  don't  hate  your  poor  little  sister.  I  tell  you  I'm  sorry  she  took 
it  seriously — very  sorry.  And — and,  if  there's  anything  I  can  do 
to  make  it  up  to  her  somehow  ;  any — any  amends,  you  know ' 

The  hardship,  as  he  felt  at  the  time,  of  his  peculiar  position 
was  that  it  obliged  him  to  offer  such  a  lame  excuse  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Dolly.  Without  the  motive  he  had  had  for  his  conduct,  it 
must  seem  dictated  by  some  morbid  impulse  of  cruelty — whereas, 
of  course,  he  had  acted  quite  dispassionately,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  necessity — which,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  explain  to 
Mabel. 

'  I   suppose   "  amends "   mean  caramels   or   chocolates,'    said 
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Mabel ;  '  chocolates  to  compensate  for  making  a  child  shrink  for 
days  from  those  who  loved  her !  She  was  fretting  herself  ill,  and 
we  could  do  nothing  for  her ;  a  very  little  more  and  it  might  have 
killed  her.  Perhaps  your  sense  of  humour  would  have  been  satis- 
fied by  that  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  friend — almost  a  stranger 
— who  was  able  to  see  what  we  were  all  blind  to,  that  a  coward 
had  been  practising  on  her  fears,  we  might  never  have  guessed 
the  truth  till — till  it  was  too  late  ! ' 

'  I  see  now,'  he  said ;  '  I  thought  there  must  be  someone  at  the 
bottom  of  this ;  someone  who,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  has  con- 
trived to  put  things  in  the  worst  light  for  me.  If  you  can  con- 
descend to  listen  to  slanderers,  Mabel,  I  shall  certainly  not  con- 
descend to  defend  myself.' 

4  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  his  name,'  she  said,  l  and  then  even  you  will 
have  to  own  that  he  had  no  motive  for  doing  what  he  did  but 
natural  goodness  and  kindness.  I  doubt  even  if  he  has  ever  met 
you  in  his  life ;  the  man  who  rescued  our  Dolly  from,  what  you 
had  made  her  is  Mr.  Mark  Ashburn '  the  author  of  '  Illusion  '  (her 
expression  softened  slightly,  from  the  gratitude  she  felt,  as  she 
spoke  his  name,  and  Caffyn  noted  it).  '  If  you  think  he  would  stoop 
to  slander  you—  But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  like  that  ?  You 
have  owned  it  all.  No  slander  could  make  it  any  worse  than  it  is  ! ' 

*  If  you  think  as  badly  of  me  as  that,'  said  Caffyn,  who  had 
grown  deadly  pale,  'we  can  meet  no  more,  even  as  acquain- 
tances.' 

'  That  would  be  my  own  wish,'  she  replied. 

'  Do  you  mean,'  he  asked  huskily,  '  that — that  everything  is 
to  be  over  between  us  ?  Has  it  really  come  to  that,  Mabel  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  know  that  there  ever  was  anything  between  us,  as 
you  call -it,'  she  said  ;  '  but  of  course,  after  this,  friendship  is  im- 
possible. We  cannot  help  meeting.  I  shall  not  even  tell  my 
mother  of  this,  for  Dolly's  sake,  and  so  this  house  will  still  be  open 
to  you.  But  if  you  force  me  to  protect  Dolly  or  myself,  you  will 
come  here  no  more.' 

Her  scornful  indifference  only  filled  him  with  a  more  furious 
desire  to  triumph  over  it;  he  had  felt  so  secure  of  her  that 
morning,  and  now  she  had  placed  this  immeasurable  distance 
between  them.  He  had  never  felt  the  full  power  of  her  beauty 
till  then,  as  she  stood  there  with  that  haughty  pose  of  the  head 
and  the  calm  contempt  in  her  eyes ;  he  had  seen  her  in  most 
moods — playfully  perverse,  coldly  civil,  and  unaffectedly  gracious 
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and  gentle — and  in  none  of  them  had  she  made  his  heart  ache  with 
the  mad  passion  that  mastered  him  now. 

'  It  shall  not  end  like  this  ! '  he  said  violently  ;  '  I  won't  let  you 
make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill  in  this  way,  Mabel,  because  it 


suits  you  to  do  so.  You  have'  no  right  to  judge  me  by  what  a 
child  chooses  to  imagine  I  said  \ ' 

'  I  judge  you  by  the  effects  of  what  you  did  say.  I  can  re- 
member very  well  that  you  had  a  cruel  tongue  as  a  boy — you  are 
quite  able  to  torture  a  child  with  it  still.' 

*  It  is  your  tongue  that  is  cruel  \ '  he  retorted  ;  '  but  you  shall 
be  just  to  me.  I  love  you,  Mabel  .  .  .  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
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you  shall  not  throw  me  off  like  this.  Do  you  hear  ?  You  liked  me 
well  enough  before  all  this  !  I  will  force  you  to  think  better  of 
me  ;  you  shall  own  it  one  day.  No,  I'm  mad  to  talk  like  this — I 
only  ask  you  to  forgive  me — to  let  me  hope  still ! ' 

He  came  forward  as  he  spoke  and  tried  to  take  her  hands,  but 
she  put  them  quickly  behind  her.  <  Don't  dare  to  come  nearer ! ' 
she  said  ;  '  I  thought  I  had  made  you  feel  something  of  what  I 
think  of  you.  What  can  I  say  more  ?  Hope !  do  you  think  I 
could  ever  trust  a  man  capable  of  such  deliberate  wickedness  as 
you  have  shown  by  that  single  action  ? — a  kind  of  malice  that  I 
hardly  think  can  be  human.  No,  you  had  better  not  hope  for  that. 
As  for  forgiving  you,  I  can't  even  do  that  now  ;  some  day,  perhaps, 
when  Dolly  has  quite  forgotten,  I  may  be  able  to  forget  too, 
but  not  till  then.  Have  I  made  you  understand  yet  ?  Is  that 
enough  ? ' 

Caffyn  was  still  standing  where  she  had  checked  his  advance  ; 
his  face  was  very  grey  and  drawn,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Eastern  rug  at  his  feet.  He  gave  a  short  savage  laugh.  '  Well, 
yes,'  he  said,  *  I  think  perhaps  I  have  had  enough  at  last.  You 
have  been  kind  enough  to  put  your  remarks  very  plainly.  I  hope, 
for  your  own  sake,  I  may  never  have  a  chance  of  making  you  any 
return  for  all  this.' 

'  I  hope  so  too,'  she  said  ;  ( I  think  you  would  use  it.' 

'  Thanks  for  your  good  opinion,'  he  said,  as  he  went  to  the 
door.  '  I  shall  do  my  best,  if  the  time  comes,  to  deserve  it.' 

She  had  never  faltered  during  the  whole  of  this  interview.  A 
righteous  anger  had  given  her  courage  to  declare  all  the  scorn 
and  indignation  she  felt.  But  now,  as  the  front  door  closed  upon 
him,  the  strength  that  had  sustained  her  so  long  gave  way  all  at 
once ;  she  sank  trembling  into  one  of  the  low  cushioned  chairs, 
and  presently  the  reaction  completed  itself  in  tears,  which  she 
had  not  quite  repressed  when  Dolly  came  in  to  look  for  her. 

'  Has  he  gone  ? '  she  began  ;  and  then,  as  she  saw  her  sister's 
face,  '  Mabel !  Harold  hasn't  been  bullying  you  ?  ' 

'No,  darling,  no,'  said  Mabel,  putting  her  arms  round  Dolly's 
waist.  '  It's  silly  of  me  to  cry,  isn't  it  ?  for  Harold  will  not  trouble 
either  of  us  again  after  this.' 


Meanwhile  Harold  was  striding  furiously  down  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  Kensal  Green,  paying  very  little 
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heed  where  his  steps  might  be  leading  him,  in  the  dull  rage 
which  made  his  brain  whirl. 

Mabel's  soft  and  musical  voice,  for  it  had  not  ceased  to  be  that 
even  when  her  indignation  was  at  its  highest,  rang  still  in  his 
ears.  He  could  not  forget  her  bitter  scornful  speeches ;  they  were 
lashing  and  stinging  him  to  the  soul. 

He  had  indeed  been  hoist  with  his  own  petard  ;  the  very  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient 
rival  had  only  served  to  destroy  his  own  chances  for  ever. 

He  knew  that  never  again  would  Mabel  suffer  him  to  approach 
her  on  the  old  friendly  footing — it  would  be  much  if  she  could 
bring  herself  to  treat  him  with  ordinary  civility — he  had  lost  her 
for  ever,  and  hated  her  accordingly  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
*  If  I  can  ever  humble  you  as  you  have  humbled  me  to-day,  God 
help  you,  my  charming  Mabel ! '  he  said  to  himself.  *  To  think 
that  that  little  fool  of  a  child  should  have  let  out  everything,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  had  the  game  in  my  own  hands !  I 
have  to  thank  that  distinguished  novelist,  Mr.  Mark  Ashburn,  for 
that  though ;  he  must  trouble  himself  to  put  his  spoke  in  my 
wheel,  must  he  ?  I  shan't  forget  it.  I  owe  you  one  for  that,  my 
illustrious  friend,  and  you're  the  sort  of  creditor  I  generally  do 
pay  in  the  long  run.' 

Only  one  thing  gave  him  a  gleam — not  of  comfort,  precisely, 
but  gloomy  satisfaction ;  his  manoeuvre  with  the  letter  had  at 
least  succeeded  in  keeping  Holroyd  apart  from  Mabel.  '  He's  just 
the  fellow  to  think  he's  jilted,  and  give  her  up  without  another 
line,'  he  thought ;  '  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  married  out  there. 
Miss  Mabel  won't  have  everything  her  own  way ! ' 

He  walked  on,  past  the  huge  gasometers  and  furnaces  of  the 
Gas  Company,  and  over  the  railway  and  canal  bridges,  to  the 
Harrow  Road,  when  he  turned  mechanically  to  the  right.  His 
eyes  saw  nothing — neither  the  sluggish  barges  gliding  through 
the  greasy  black  stream  on  his  right,  nor  the  doleful  strings  of 
hearses  and  mourning  coaches  which  passed  him  on  their  way  to 
or  from  the  cemetery.  It  was  with  some  surprise  that,  as  he 
began  to  take  note  of  his  surroundings  again,  he  found  himself 
in  Bayswater,  and  not  far  from  his  own  rooms.  He  thought  he 
might  as  well  return  to  them  as  not,  and  as  he  reached  the 
terrace  in  which  he  had  taken  lodgings,  he  saw  a  figure  coming 
towards  him  that  seemed  familiar,  and  in  whom,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
he  recognised  his  uncle,  Mr,  Antony  Humpage.  He  was  in  no  mood 
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to  talk  about  indifferent  topics  just  then,  and  if  his  respected  uncle 
had  only  had  his  back  instead  of  his  face  towards  him,  Caffyn 
would  have  made  no  great  effort  to  attract  his  attention.  As  it 
was,  he  gave  him  the  heartiest  and  most  dutiful  of  welcomes. 
'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  actually  been  looking  me  up  ? '  he 
began  ;  '  how  lucky  that  I  came  up  just  then — another  second  or 
two  and  I  should  have  missed  you.  Come  in,  and  let  me  give 
you  some  lunch  ? ' 

*  No,  my  boy,  I  can't  stay  long.      I  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
on  business,  and  I  thought  I'd  see  if  you  were  at  home.      I  won't 
come  up  again  now,  I  must  get  back  to  my  station.     I  waited 
for  some  time  in  those  luxurious  apartments  of  yours,  you  see, 
thinking  you  might  come  in.    Suppose  you  walk  a  little  way  back 
with  me,  eh  ?  if  you've  no  better  engagement.' 

*  Couldn't  have  a  better  one,'  said  Caffyn,  inwardlychafing ;  but 
he  always  made  a  point  of  obliging  his  uncle,  and  for  once  he  had 
no  reason  to  consider  his  time  thrown  away.     For,  as  they  walked 
on  together  in  the  direction  of  the  Edgware  Road,  where  the  old 
gentleman  intended  to  take  the  Underground  to  King's  Cross, 
Mr.  Humpage,  after  some  desultory  conversation  on  various  sub- 
jects, said  suddenly,  '  By  the  way,  you  know  a  good  many  of 
these  writing  fellows,  Harold — have  you  ever  come  across  one 
called  Mark  Ashburn  ? ' 

*  I've  met  him  once,'  said  Caffyn,  and  his  brows  contracted. 
*  Wrote  this  new  book,  "  Illusion,"  didn't  he  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  he  did — confound  him ! '  said  the  other  warmly,  and  then 
launched  into  the  history  of  his  wrongs.     *  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to 
say  it  at  my  age,'  he  concluded,  '  but  I  hate  that  fellow  ! ' 

'  Do  you  though  ?  '  said  Caffyn  with  a  laugh ;  *  it's  a  singular 
coincidence,  but  so  do  I.' 

'  There's  something  wrong  about  him,  too,'  continued  the  old 
man  ;  *  he's  got  a  secret.' 

(*  So  have  most  of  us  ! '  thought  his  nephew.)  « But  what 
makes  you  think  so  ? '  he  asked  aloud,  and  waited  for  the  answer 
with  some  interest. 

*  I  saw  it  in  the  fellow's  face  ;  no  young  man  with  a  clear 
record  ever  has  such  a  look  as  he  had  when  I  came  in.     He  was 
green  with  fear,  sir ;  perfectly  green ! ' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  and  Caffyn  was  slightly  disappointed.  *  You 
know  I  don't  think  much  of  that.  He  might  have  taken  you  for  a 
dun,  or  an  indignant  parent,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  he  may  be 
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one  of  those  nervous  fellows   who   start  at  anything,   and  you 
came  there  on  purpose  to  give  him  a  rowing,  didn't  you  ? ' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,'  said  the  old  man  impatiently  ;  *  there's 
not  much  nervousness  about  him — he's  as  cool  and  impudent 
a  rascal  as  ever  I  saw  when  he's  nothing  to  fear.  It  was  guilt, 
sir,  guilt.  You  remember  that  picture  of  the  Kailway  Station, 
and  the  look  on  the  forger's  face  when  the  detectives  lay  hold 
of  him  at  the  carriage  door?  I  saw  that  very  look  on  young 
Ashburn's  face  before  I'd  spoken  a  dozen  words.' 

*  What  were  the  words  ?  '  said  Caffyn.    *  Proceed,  good  uncle, 
as  we  say  in  our  profession  ;  you  interest  me  much ! ' 

1  I'm  sure  I  forget  what  I  said — I  was  out  of  temper,  I  re- 
member that.  I  think  I  began  by  asking  him  for  the  real  name 
of  the  author  of  the  book.' 

Again  Caffyn  was  disappointed.  '  Of  course  he  was  in  a  funk 
then ;  he  knew  he  had  put  you  into  it.  So  you  say  at  least ; 
I've  not  read  the  book  myself.' 

'  It  wasn't  that  at  all,  I  tell  you,'  persisted  the  old  man  ob- 
stinately ;  <  you  weren't  there,  and  I  was.  D'ye  think  I  don't  know 
better  than  you  ?  He's  not  the  man  to  care  for  that.  When  he 
found  what  I'd  really  come  about  he  was  cool  enough.  No,  no, 
he's  robbed,  or  forged,  or  something,  at  some  time  or  other,  take  my 
word  for  it — and  I  only  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  it  brought  home 
to  him ! ' 

*  I  hope  it  will  find  him  at  home  when  it  is,'  said  Caffyn ; 
*  these  things  generally  find  the  culprits  "  out "  in  more  senses 
than  one,  to  use  an  old  Joe  Miller.     He  would  look  extremely 
well  in  the  Old  Bailey  dock.     But  this  is  Utopian,  Uncle.' 

4  Well — we  shall  see.  I  turn  off  here,  so  good-bye.  If  you 
meet  that  libelling  scoundrel  again,  you  remember  what  I've  told 
you.' 

'  Yes,  I  will,'  thought  Caffyn  as  he  walked  back  alone.  { I  must 
know  more  of  my  dear  Ashburn ;  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
screw  loose  anywhere  in  my  dear  Ashburn's  past,  I  shall  do  my 
humble  best  to  give  it  a  turn  or  two.  It's  a  charming  amusement 
to  unmask  the  perfidious  villain,  as  I  suppose  I  must  call  myself 
after  to-day,  but  it  was  hardly  safe  to  do  it  if  he  has  his  reasons 
for  wearing  a  domino  himself.  If  I  could  only  think  that  excellent 
uncle  of  mine  had  not  found  a  mare's  nest !  And  if  I  can  only  put 
that  screw  on  ! ' 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

A  PARLEY  WITH  THE  ENEMY. 

FLADGATE  was  one  of  those 
domestically  inclined  bache- 
lors who  are  never  really  at 
ease  in  rooms  or  chambers, 
and  whose  tastes  lead  them, 
as  soon  as  they  possess  the 
necessary  means,  to  set  up 
a  substantial  and  well-regu- 
lated household  of  their  own. 
He  had  a  large  old-fashioned 
house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eussell  Square,  where  he 
entertained  rather  frequently 
in  a  solid  unpretentious 
fashion.  At  his  Sunday  din- 
ners especially,  one  or  two 
of  the  minor  celebrities  of 
the  day  were  generally  to  be 
met,  and  it  was  to  one  of  these  gatherings  that  Mark  was  invited, 
as  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  success  of  '  Illusion.'  He 
found  himself,  on  arriving,  in  company  with  several  faces  familiar 
to  him  from  photographs,  and  heard  names  announced  which  were 
already  common  property.  There  were  some  there  who  had  been 
famous  once  and  were  already  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  others 
now  obscure  who  were  destined  to  be  famous  some  day,  and  a  few, 
and  these  by  no  means  the  least  gifted,  who  neither  had  been  nor 
would  be  famous  at  any  time.  There  were  two  or  three  con- 
stellations of  some  magnitude  on  this  occasion,  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  '  milky  way '  of  minor  stars,  amongst  which  the  bar,  the 
studios,  and  the  stage,  were  all  more  or  less  represented. 

Mark,  as  a  rising  man  who  had  j»et  to  justify  a  first  success, 
occupied  a  position  somewhere  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
division,  and  Mr.  Fladgate  took  care  to  make  him  known  to  many 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  room,  by  whom  he  found  himself 
welcomed  with  cordial  encouragement. 

Presently,  when  he  had  shifted  for  a  moment  out  of  the  nearest 
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focus  of  conversation,  his  host,  who  had  been  *  distributing  himself,' 
as  the  French  say,  amongst  the  various  knots  of  talkers,  came 
bustling  up  to  him.  '  Er — Mr.  Ashburn,'  he  began,  '  I  want  you 
to  know  a  very  clever  young  fellow  here — known  him  from  a  boy — 
he's  on  the  stage  now,  and  going  to  surprise  us  all  some  of  these 
days.  You'll  like  him.  Come  along  and  I'll  introduce  him  to  you  ; 
he's  very  anxious  to  know  you.'  And  when  Mark  had  followed 
him  as  he  threaded  his  way  across  the  room,  he  found  himself 
hurriedly  introduced  to  the  man  with  the  cold  light  eyes  whom 
he  had  met  at  the  Featherstones'  on  the  day  when  he  had  recog- 
nised Mabel  Langton's  portrait.  Mr.  Fladgate  had  already 
bustled  away  again,  and  the  two  were  left  together  in  a  corner  of 
the  room.  Dolly's  revelations  of  the  terrorism  this  man  had  exer- 
cised over  her  had  strengthened  the  prejudice  and  dislike  Mark 
had  felt  on  their  first  meeting ;  he  felt  angry  and  a  little  uncom- 
fortable now,  at  being  forced  to  come  in  contact  with  him,  but 
there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  it  just  then,  and  Caffyn  himself  was 
perfectly  at  his  ease. 

*  I  think  we  have  met  before — at  Grosvenor  Place,'  he  began 
blandly  ;  '  but  I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten.' 

'  No,'  said  Mark, '  I  remember  you  very  well ;  and  besides,'  he 
added,  with  a  significance  that  he  hoped  would  not  be  thrown 
away,  '  I  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  about  you  lately  from  the 
Langtons — from  Miss  Langton,  that  is.' 

'  Ah  ? '  said  Caffyn ;  '  that  would  be  flattering  to  most  men,  but 
when  one  has  the  bad  luck,  like  myself,  to  displease  such  a  very 
impulsive  young  lady  as  Miss  Langton,  the  less  she  mentions  you 
the  better.' 

'  I  may  as  well  say,'  returned  Mark  coldly,  '  that,  as  to  that 
particular  affair  in  which  you  were  concerned,  whatever  my 
opinions  are,  I  formed  them  without  assistance.' 

'  And  you  don't  care  to  have  them  unsettled  again  by  any  plea 
for  the  defence  ?  That's  very  natural.  Well,  with  Miss  Langton's 
remarks  to  guide  me,  I  think  I  can  guess  what  your  own  opinion  of 
me  is  likely  to  be  just  now.  And  I'm  going  to  ask  you,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  fair  play,  to  hear  my  side  of  the  question.  You  think 
that's  very  ridiculous,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  I  think  we  can  do  no  good  by  discussing  it  any  further,'  said 
Mark  ;  '  we  had  better  let  the  matter  drop.' 

'  But  you  see,'  urged  Caffyn,  '  as  it  is,  the  matter  has  dropped 
— on  me,  and  really  I  do  think  that  you,  who  I  understand  were 
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the  means — of  course  from  the  best  possible  motives — of  exposing 
me  as  a  designing  villain,  might  give  me  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fending myself.  I  took  the  liberty  of  getting  Fladgate  to  bring 
us  together,  expressly  because  I  can't  be  comfortable  while  I  know 
you  have  your  present  impressions  of  me.  I  don't  expect  to  per- 
suade Miss  Langton  to  have  a  little  charity — she's  a  woman  ;  but  I 
hoped  you  at  least  would  give  me  a  hearing.' 

Mark  felt  some  of  his  prejudice  leaving  him  already  ;  Caffyn 
had  not  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  been  detected  in  a  course  of 
secret  tyranny.  There  was  something  flattering,  too,  in  his  evident 
wish  to  recover  Mark's  good  opinion ;  he  certainly  ought  to  hear 
both  sides  before  judging  so  harshly.  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  had 
been  making  a  little  too  much  of  this  business.  *  Well,'  he  said 
at  last,  '  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  think  things  were  not  as 
bad  as  they  seem.  I  will  hear  anything  you  would  like  to  say 
about  it.' 

'Quite  the  high  moral  censor,'  thought  the  other  savagely. 
*  Confound  his  condescension ! ' 

'  I  was  sure  you  would  give  me  a  chance  of  putting  myself  right,' 
he  said,  l  but  I  can't  do  it  now.  They're  going  down  to  dinner  ;  we 
will  talk  it  over  afterwards.' 

At  dinner  conversation  was  lively  and  well  sustained,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  sparkling  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  an  assembly.  As  a  rule,  those  who  talked  most  and  best  were 
the  men  who  still  had  their  reputation  to  make,  and  many  of  the 
great  men  there  seemed  content  to  expose  themselves  to  such 
brilliancy  as  there  was  around  them,  as  if  silently  absorbing  it  for 
future  reproduction,  by  some  process  analogous  to  the  action  of 
luminous  paint. 

Caffyn  was  placed  at  some  distance  from  Mark,  and  as,  after 
dinner,  he  was  entreated  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  which  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  to  which  they  had  adjourned  for  cigars 
and  coffee,  it  was  some  time  before  their  conversation  was 
resumed. 

Caffyn  was  at  his  best  as  he  sat  there  rippling  out  snatches  of 
operatic  morceaux,  and  turning  round  with  a  smile  to  know  if  they 
were  recognised.  His  performance  was  not  remarkable  for  accuracy, 
as  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  study  music,  or  anything  else, 
seriously,  but  it  was  effective  enough  with  a  non-critical  audience ; 
his  voice,  too,  when  he  sang,  though  scarcely  strong  enough  to  fill 
a  room  of  much  larger  size,  was  pleasant  and  not  untrained,  and 
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it  was  some  time  before  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  music- 
stool. 

He  rattled  off  a  rollicking  hunting-song,  full  of  gaiety  and 
verve,  and  followed  it  up  with  a  little  pathetic  ballad,  sung  with 
an  accent  of  real  feeling  (for  he  could  throw  more  emotion  into  his 
singing  than  his  acting),  while  although  it  was  after  dinner,  the 


room  was  hushed  until  the  last  notes  had  died  away,  and  when  he 
rose  at  length  with  a  laughing  plea  of  exhaustion,  he  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  a  buzz  of  genuine  gratitude.  Mark  heard  all  this, 
and  the  last  remnants  of  his  dislike  and  distrust  vanished ;  it 
seemed  impossible  that  this  man,  with  the  sympathetic  voice,  and 
the  personal  charm  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  present,  could 
be  capable  of  finding  pleasure  in  working  on  a  child's  terrors.  So 
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that  when  Caffyn,  disengaging  himself  at  length  from  the  rest, 
made  his  way  to  where  Mark  was  sitting,  the  latter  felt  this  almost 
as  a  distinction,  and  made  room  for  him  with  cordiality.  Some- 
body was  at  the  piano  again,  but  as  all  around  were  talking,  the 
most  confidential  conversations  could  be  carried  on  in  perfect 
security,  and  Caffyn,  seating  himself  next  to  Mark,  set  himself  to 
remove  all  prejudices. 

He  put  his  case  very  well,  without  obsequiousness  or  temper, 
appealing  to  Mark  as  a  fellow  man-of-the-world  against  a  girl's 
rash  judgment.  '  You  know,'  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ments, '  I'm  not  really  an  incarnate  fiend  in  private  life.  Miss 
Langton  is  quite  convinced  I  am.  I  believe  I  saw  her  looking  sus- 
piciously at  my  boots  the  other  day ;  but  then  she's  a  trifle  hard  on 
me.  My  worst  fault  is  that  I  don't  happen  to  understand  children. 
I'd  got  into  a  way  of  saying  extravagant  things ;  you  know  the 
way  one  does  talk  rubbish  to  children  ;  well,  of  joking  in  that  sort 
of  way  with  little  What's-her-name.  She  always  seemed  to  under- 
stand it  well  enough,  and  I  should  have  thought  she  was  old 
enough  to  see  the  simpler  kind  of  joke,  at  all  events.  One  day  I 
chanced  to  chaff  her  about  a  stamp  she  took  off  some  envelope. 
Well,  I  dare  say  I  said  something  about  stealing  and  prisons,  all 
in  fun,  of  course,  never  dreaming  she  would  think  any  more  about 
it.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  suddenly  there's  a  tremendous  hulla- 
baloo. You  began  it.  Oh,  I  know  it  was  natural  enough,  but  you 
did  begin  it.  You  see  the  child  looking  pale  and  seedy,  and  say  at 
once,  "  something  on  her  mind."  Well,  I  don't  know,  and  she 
might  have  been  such  a  little  idiot  as  to  take  a  chance  word  au 
grand  serieux  ;  it  might  have  been  something  else  on  her  mind  ;  or 
she  mightn't  have  had  anything  on  her  mind  at  all.  Anyway,  she 
tells  you  a  long  story  about  prisons,  and  how  one  Harold  Caffyn 
had  told  her  she  would  go  there,  and  so  on,  and  you,  with  that 
vivid  imagination  of  yours,  conjure  up  a  fearful  picture  of  a  dia- 
bolical young  man  (me,  you  know),  coldly  gloating  over  the  terrors 
of  a  poor  little  innocent  ignorant  child,  eh  ?  (Miss  Dolly's  nearly 
ten,  and  anything  but  backward  for  her  age  ;  but  that's  of  no  con- 
sequence). Well,  then  you  go  and  impart  some  of  your  generous 
indignation  to  Miss  Langton ;  she  takes  it  in  a  very  aggravated 
form,  and  gives  it  to  me.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  I've  had  rather 
hard  lines ! ' 

Mark  really  felt  a  little  remorseful  just  then,  but  he  made  one 
more  attempt  to  maintain  his  high  ground.    *  I  don't  know  that  I 
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should  have  thought  so  much  of  the  joke  itself,'  he  said,  '  but  you 
carried  it  on  so  long  ;  you  saw  her  brooding  over  it  and  getting 
worse  and  worse,  and  yet  you  never  said  a  word  to  undeceive  the 
poor  child  ! ' 

'  Now,  you  know,  with  all  respect  to  you,  Ashburn,'  said  Caffyn, 
who  was  gradually  losing  all  ceremony,  '  that  about  seeing  her 
brooding  is  rubbish — -pure  rubbish  !  I  saw  the  child,  I  suppose, 
now  and  again  ;  but  I  didn't  notice  her  particularly,  and  if  I  had, 
I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  detect  the  signs  of  brooding.  How 
do  you  tell  it  from  indigestion  ?  and  how  are  you  to  guess  what 
the  brooding  is  about  ?  I  tell  you  I'd  forgotten  the  whole  thing. 
And  that  was  what  all  your  righteous  wrath  was  based  upon,  was 
it  ?  Well,  it's  very  delightful,  no  doubt,  to  figure  as  a  knight- 
errant,  or  a  champion,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing — particularly 
when  you  make  your  own  dragon — but  when  you  come  prancing 
down  and  spit  some  unlucky  lizard,  it's  rather  a  cheap  triumph. 
But  there,  I  forgive  you.  You've  made  a  little  mistake  which  has 
played  the  very  deuce  with  me  at  Kensington  Park  Gardens.  It's 
too  late  to  alter  that  now,  and  if  I  can  only  make  you  see  that  there 
has  been  a  mistake,  and  I'm  not  one  of  the  venomous  sort  of  rep- 
tiles after  all,  why,  I  suppose  I  must  be  content  with  that ! ' 

He  succeeded  in  giving  Mark  an  uneasy  impression  that  he 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself.  He  had  quite  lost  the  feeling  of 
superiority  under  the  tone  of  half-humorous,  half-bitter  remon- 
strance which  Caffyn  had  chosen  to  take,  and  was  chiefly  anxious 
now  to  make  the  other  forget  his  share  in  the  matter.  l  Perhaps 
I  was  too  ready  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  what  I  heard,' 
he  said  apologetically,  '  but  after  what  you've  told  me,  why — ' 

*  Well,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it,'  said  Caffyn ;  '  you  under- 
stand me  now,  and  that's  all  /  cared  about.'  ('  You  may  be  a 
great  genius,  my  friend,'  he  was  thinking,  '  but  it's  not  so  very 
difficult  to  get  round  you,  after  all ! ')  <  Look  here,'  he  continued, 
'  will  you  come  and  see  me  one  of  these  days — it  would  be  a  great 
kindness  to  me.  I've  got  rooms  in  Kremlin  Koad,  Bayswater, 
No.  72.' 

Mark  changed  countenance  very  slightly  as  he  heard  the 
address — it  had  been  Holroyd's.  There  was  nothing  in  that  to 
alarm  him,  and  yet  he  could  not  resist  a  superstitious  terror  at 
the  coincidence.  Caffyn  noticed  the  effect  directly.  *  Do  you 
know  Kremlin  Eoad  ?  '  he  said. 

Something  made  Mark  anxious  to  explain  the  emotion  he  felt 
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In-  had  given  way  to.  'Yes,'  he  said, 'a— a  very  old  friend  of 
mine  had  lodgings  at  that  very  house.  He  was  lost  at  sea,  so  when 
you  mentioned  the  place,  I— 

« I  see,'  said  Caffyn.  «  Of  course.  Was  it  your  friend  Vincent 
Holroyd,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

'  You  knew  him  ? '  cried  Mark  ;  '  you  ! ' 

('  Got  the  Railway  Station  effect  that  time!'  thought  Caffyn. 
'  I  begin  to  believe  my  dear  uncle  touched  a  weak  spot  after  all. 
If  he  has  a  secret,  it's  tea  to  one  Holroyd  knew  it — knows  it,  by 
Jove  !  ') 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  poor  old  Holroyd,'  he  said  ;  '  that's  how  I 
came  to  take  his  rooms.  Sad  thing,  his  going  down  like  that, 
wasn't  it  ?  It  must  have  been  a  great  shock  for  you--I  can  see 
you  haven't  got  over  it  even  yet.' 

'  No,'  stammered  Mark,  '  no— yes,  I  felt  it  a  great  deal.  I— 
I  didn't  know  you  were  a  friend  of  his,  too ;  did — did  you  know 
him  well  ? ' 

'  Very  well ;  in  fact  I  don't  fancy  he  had  any  secrets  from  me.' 

Like  lightning  the  thought  flashed  across  Mark's  mind,  what  if 
Caffyn  had  been  entrusted  with  Holroyd's  literary  projects  ?  But 
he  remembered  the  next  moment  that  Holroyd  had  expressly  said 
that  he  had  never  told  a  soul  of  his  cherished  work  until  that  last 
evening  in  Eotten  Row.  Caffyn  had  lied,  but  with  a  purpose, 
and  as  the  result  confirmed  his  suspicions  he  changed  the  subject, 
and  was  amused  at  Mark's  evident  relief. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  Mr.  Fladgate  came  up  in  his 
amiable  way  and  laid  his  hand  jocularly  on  Caffyn's  shoulder. 
'  Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice,'  he  said,  laughing ;  '  don't  talk 
to  Mr.  Ashburn  here  about  his  book.' 

*  Shouldn't  presume  to,'  said  Caffyn.  '  But  do  3Tou  come  down 
so  heavily  on  ignorant  admiration,  Ashburn,  eh  ? ' 

'  Oh,  it  isn't  that,'  said  Mr.  Fladgate  ;  '  it's  his  confounded 
modesty.  I  shall  be  afraid  to  tell  him  when  we  think  of  bringing 
out  another  edition.  I  really  believe  he'd  like  never  to  hear  of  it 


again 


Mark  felt  himself  flush.  *  Come,'  he  said,  with  a  nervous 
laugh,  '  I'm  not  so  bad  as  all  that ! ' 

'  Oh,  you're  begin-ning  to  stand  fire  better.  But  (it's  such  a 
good  story  you  must  let  me  tell  it,  Mr.  Ashburn,  particularly  as 
it  only  does  you  credit).  Well,  he  was  so  ashamed  of  having  it 
known  that  he  was  the  author  of  "  Illusion,"  that  he  actually  took 
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the  trouble  to  get  the  manuscript  all  copied  out  in  a  different  hand  ! 
Thought  he'd  take  me  in  that  way,  but  he  didn't.  No,  no,  as  you 
young  fellows  say,  I  "  spotted  him  "  directly  ;  eh,  Mr.  Ashburn  ? ' 

1  I'm  afraid  it's  time  for  me  to  be  off,'  said  Mark,  dreading 
further  revelations,  and  too  nervous  to  see  that  they  could  do  him 
no  possible  harm.  But  the  fact  was,  Caffyn's  presence  filled  him 
with  a  vague  alarm  which  he  could  not  shake  off. 

Good-natured  Mr.  Fladgate  was  afraid  he  had  offended  him.  *  I 
do  hope  you  weren't  annoyed  at  my  mentioning  that  about  the 
manuscript  ?  '  he  said,  as  he  accompanied  Mark  to  the  door.  4  It 
struck  me  as  so  curious,  considering  the  success  the  book  has 
had,  that  I  really  couldn't  resist  telling  it.' 

4  No,  no,'  said  Mark,  '  it's  all  right ;  I  didn't  mind  in  the  least. 
I — I'm  not  ashamed  of  it ! ' 

'  Why,  of  course  not,'  said  his  host ;  '  it  will  be  something  for 
your  biographer  to  record,  eh  ?  You  won't  have  another  cigar  to 
take  you  home  ?  Well,  good-night.' 

'  Good-night,'  said  Mark,  and  added  some  words  of  thanks  for 
a  pleasant  evening. 

Had  he  had  such  a  pleasant  evening  ?  he  asked  himself,  as  he 
walked  home  alone  in  the  warm  night  air.  He  had  been  well 
treated  by  everybody,  and  there  had  been  men  present  whose 
attention  was  a  distinction  in  itself,  and  yet  he  felt  an  uneasiness 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  trace  back  to  any  particular  cause. 
He  decided  at  last  that  he  was  annoyed  to  find  that  the  casual 
mention  of  Holroyd's  name  should  still  have  power  to  discompose 
him — that  was  a  weakness  which  he  must  set  himself  to  overcome. 

At  the  same  time  no  one  could  possibly  discover  his  secret ; 
there  was  no  harm  done.  And  before  he  reached  his  lodgings,  he 
decided  that  the  evening  had  been  pleasant  enough. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

STRIKING   THE    TRAIL. 

T  was  Sunday  once  more 
— a  bright  morning  in 
June — and  Caffyn  was 
sitting  over  his  late 
breakfast  and  the  *  Ob- 
server '  in  his  rooms  at 
Bayswater.  He  was  in 
a  somewhat  gloomy 
and  despondent  frame 
of  mind,  for  nothing 
seemed  to  have  gone 
well  with  him  since  his 
disastrous  reception  in 
Mabel's  boudoir.  His 
magnificent  prospects  in 
commerce  had  suddenly 
melted  away  into  thin 
air,  for  his  confiding 

friend  and  intending  partner  had  very  inconsiderately  developed 
symptoms  of  a  premature  insanity,  and  was  now  *  under  restraint.' 
He  himself  was  in  debt  to  a  considerable  extent ;  his  father  had 
firmly  refused  to  increase  what  in  his  opinion  was  a  handsome 
allowance ;  and  Caffyn  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  a  theatrical 
agent  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the  boards,  while  no  opening  he 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  accept  had  as  yet  presented  itself. 

Mabel  had  not  relented  in  the  least.  He  had  met  her  once  or 
twice  at  the  Featherstones'  and,  although  she  had  not  treated  him 
with  any  open  coolness,  he  felt  that  henceforth  there  must  be  an 
impassable  barrier  between  them.  Now  and  then,  even  while  she 
forced  herself  in  public  to  listen  to  him,  the  invincible  horror 
and  repugnance  she  felt  would  be  suddenly  revealed  by  a  chance 
look  or  intonation—  and  he  saw  it  and  writhed  in  secret.  And  yet 
he  went  everywhere  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  meeting  her, 
with  a  restless  impulse  of  self-torture,  while  his  hate  grew  more 
intense  day  by  day. 

And  all  this  he  owed  to  Mark  Ashburn — a  fact  which  Harold 
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Caffyn  was  not  the  man  to  forget.  He  had  been  careful  to  culti- 
vate him,  had  found  out  his  address  and  paid  him  one  or  two  visits, 
in  which  he  had  managed  to  increase  the  intimacy  between  them. 

Mark  was  now  entirely  at  his  ease  with  him.  His  air  of  supe- 
riority had  been  finally  dropped  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Fladgate's 
dinner,  and  he  seemed  flattered  by  the  assiduity  with  which 
Caffyn  courted  his  society.  Still,  if  he  had  a  secret,  it  was  his  own 
still.  Caffyn  watched  in  vain  for  the  look  of  sudden  terror  which 
he  had  once  succeeded  in  surprising.  At  times  he  began  to  fear 
that  it  was  some  involuntary  nervous  contraction  from  which  his 
own  hopes  had  led  him  to  infer  the  worst,  for  he  was  aware  that 
countenances  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  that  a  nervous 
temperament  will  sometimes  betray  all  the  signs  of  guilt  from  the 
mere  consciousness  that  guilt  is  suspected.  If  that  was  the  case 
here,  he  felt  himself  powerless.  It  is  only  in  melodramas  that  a 
well-conducted  person  can  be  steeped  in  crime,  and  he  did  not  see 
his  way  very  clearly  to  accomplishing  that  difficult  and  dangerous 
feat  with  Mark  Ashburn. 

So  he  hated  Mark  more  intensely  at  the  thought  that,  after 
all,  his  past  might  be  a  blameless  one.  But  even  if  this  were  not 
so,  and  he  had  a  secret  after  all,  it  might  be  long  enough  before 
some  fortunate  chance  gave  Caffyn  the  necessary  clue  to  it.  Well, 
he  would  wait  and  watch  as  patiently  as  he  might  till  then,  and 
however  long  the  opportunity  might  be  in  coming,  when  it  came 
at  last  it  should  not  find  him  too  indifferent  or  reluctant  to  make 
use  of  it. 

While  he  thought  out  his  position  somewhat  to  this  effect,  his 
landlady  appeared  to  clear  away  the  breakfast  things ;  she  was  a 
landlady  of  the  better  class,  a  motherly  old  soul  who  prided  herself 
upon  making  her  lodgers  comfortable,  and  had  higher  views  than 
many  of  her  kind  on  the  subjects  of  cookery  and  attendance. 
She  had  come  to  entertain  a  great  respect  for  Caffyn,  although  at 
first,  when  she  had  discovered  that  he  was  '  one  of  them  play-actors,' 
she  had  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  misgivings.  Her  notions  of 
actors  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  ramping  and  roaring  per- 
formers at  minor  theatres,  and  the  seedy  blue-chinned  individuals 
she  had  observed  hanging  about  their  stage-doors  ;  and  the  modern 
comedian  was  altogether  beyond  her  experience. 

So  when  she  found  that  her  new  lodger  was  '  quite  the  gentle- 
man, and  that  partickler  about  his  linen,  and  always  civil  and 
pleasant-spoken,  and  going  about  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  yet 
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with   a  way  about  him  as  you  could  see  he  wouldn't  stand  no 
nonsense,'  her  prejudices  were  entirely  conquered. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Caffyn,  sir,'  she  began  ;  '  I  come  up  to  clear 
away  your  breakfast,  if  you're  quite  done.  Sarah  Ann  she's  gone 
to  chapel,  which  she's  a  Primitive  Methodist,  she  says,  though 
she  can't  never  tell  me  so  much  as  the  text  when  she  come  back, 


and  I  tell  her,  "  My  good  gal,"  I  ses  to  her,  "  what  do  you  go  to 
chapel  for  ?  "  and  it's  my  belief  that  as  often  as  not  she  don't  go 
near  it.  But  there,  Mr.  Caffyn,  if  a  gal  does  her  work  about  the 
'ouse  of  a  week,  as  I  will  say  for  Sarah  Ann  — 

Caffyn  groaned.  Good  Mrs.  Binney  had  a  way  of  coming  in  to 
discourse  on  things  in  general,  and  it  was  always  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  her.  She  did  not  run  down  on  this  occasion 
until  after  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  a  la  Mrs.  Lirriper,  of  the 
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manners  and  customs  of  a  whole  dynasty  of  maids-of-all-work, 
when  she  began  to  clear  his  breakfast  table.  He  was  congratu- 
lating himself  on  her  final  departure,  when  she  returned  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  her  hand.  *  I've  been  meanin'  to  speak  to  you 
about  these,  this  ever  such  a  time,'  she  said.  '  Binney,  he  said  as 
I'd  better,  seein'  as  you've  got  his  very  rooms,  and  me  not  liking 
to  burn  'em,  and  the  maids  that  careless  about  papers  and  that, 
and  not  a  line  from  him  since  he  left.' 

'  It  would  certainly  be  better  not  to  burn  the  rooms,  unless 
they're  insured,  Mrs.  Binney,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer 
their  not  being  burnt  while  I'm  in  them,  unless  you  make  a  point 
of  it,'  said  Caffyn  mildly. 

*  Lor,  Mr.  Caffyn,  wh.o  was  talking  of  burnin'  rooms?    You  do 
talk  so  ridiklus.    It's  these  loose  papers  of  Mr.  'Olroyd's  as  I  came 
to  speak  to  you  about,  you  bein'  a  friend  of  his,  and  they  lyin'  a 
burden  on  my  mind  for  many  a  day,  and  litterin'  up  all  the  place, 
and  so  afraid   I  am  as  Sarah  Ann  '11  take  and  light  the  fire  with 
'em  one  of  these  mornings,  and  who  knows  whether  they're  not  of 
value,  and  if  so  what  should  I  say  if  he  came  and  asked  me  for 
'em  back  again  ? ' 

'  Well,  he  won't  do  that,  Mrs.  Binney,  if  it's  true  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  "  Mangalore,"  will  he  ?  ' 

*  Drowned !  and  me  never  to  hear  it  till  this  day.    It's  quite  took 
me  aback.     Poor  dear  gentleman,  what  an  end  for  him — to  go  out 
all  that  way  only  to  be  drowned  !     I  do  seem  to  be  told  of  nothing 
but  deaths  and  dying  this   morning,  for  Binney's  just  'eard  that 
poor  old  Mr.  Tapling,  at  No.  5  opposite,  was  took  off  at  last  quite 
sudden  late  last  night,  and  he'd  had  a  dropsy  for  years,  and  swell 
up  he  would  into  all  manner  o'  shapes  as  I've  seen  him  myself! ' 

'  Well,  I'll  look  over  the  papers  for  you,  Mrs.  Binney,'  inter- 
rupted Caffyn.  'I  don't  suppose  there's  anything  of  much 
importance,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  kept.'  He  would 
have  solved  her  difficulties  by  advising  her  to  burn  the  whole  of 
them,  but  for  some  vague  idea  that  he  might  be  able  to  discover 
something  amongst  all  these  documents  which  would  throw  some 
light  upon  Holroyd's  relations  with  Mark. 

So  when  Mrs.  Binney  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  leave  him 
in  peace,  he  sat  down  with  the  sheaf  of  miscellaneous  papers  she 
had  left  him,  and  began  to  examine  them  without  much  hope  of 
discovering  anything  to  the  purpose. 

They  seemed  to  be  the  accumulations  of  some  years.     There 
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were  rough  drafts  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  outlines  for  essays, 
and  hasty  jottings  of  University  and  Temple  lectures — memorials  of 
Holroyd's  undergraduate  and  law-student  days.  Then  came  notes 
scribbled  down  in  court  with  a  blunt  corroded  quill  on  borrowed 
scraps  of  paper,  and  elaborate  analyses  of  leading  cases  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  belonged  to  the  period  of  zeal  which  had  fol- 
lowed his  call  to  the  Bar. 

He  turned  all  these  over  carelessly  enough,  until  he  came  upon 
some  sheets  fastened  together  with  a  metal  clip.  '  This  does  not 
look  like  law,'  he  said  half  aloud.  *  "  Glamour — romance  by  Vincent 
Beauchamp."  Beauchamp  was  his  second  name,  I  think.  So  he 
wrote  romances,  did  he,  poor  devil !  This  looks  like  the  scaffold- 
ing for  one,  anyway  ;  let's  have  a  look  at.it.  List  of  characters  : 
Beaumelle  Marston  ;  I've  come  across  that  name  somewhere  lately, 
I  know  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duucombe  ;  why,  I  know  that  gentle- 
man, too!  Was  this  ever  published?  Here's  the  argument.' 
He  read  and  re-read  it  carefully,  and  then  went  to  a  bookshelf  and 
took  down  a  book  with  the  Grosvenor  Library  label ;  it  was  a  copy 
of  *  Illusion,'  by  Cyril  Ernstone. 

With  that  by  his  side  he  turned  over  the  rest  of  Holroyd's  papers, 
and  found  more  traces  of  some  projected  literary  work ;  skeleton 
scenes,  headings  for  chapters,  and  even  a  few  of  the  opening  pages, 
with  some  marginal  alterations  in  red  ink,  all  of  which  he  eagerly 
compared  with  the  printed  work  before  him. 

Then  he  rose  and  paced  excitedly  up  and  down  his  room.  'Is 
this  his  secret  ?  '  he  thought.  '  If  I  could  only  be  sure  of  it !  It 
seems  too  good  to  be  true.  .  .  they  might  have  collaborated,  or  the 
other  might  have  made  him  a  present  of  a  plot,  or  even  borrowed 
some  notions  from  him.  .  .  .  And  yet  there  are  some  things  that  look 
uncommonly  suspicious.  Why  should  he  look  so  odd  at  the  mere 
mention  of  Holroyd's  name?  Why  did  he  get  the  manuscript 
recopied  ?  Was  it  modesty — or  something  else  ?  And  why  does 
one  name  only  appear  on  the  title-page,  and  our  dear  friend  take 
all  the  credit  to  himself?  There's  something  fishy  about  it  all, 
and  I  mean  to  get  at  it.  Job  was  perfectly  correct.  It  is  rash  for 
an  enemy  to  put  his  name  to  a  book — especially  some  other  fellow's 
book.  Mr.  Mark  Ashburn  and  I  must  have  a  little  private  con- 
versation together,  in  which  I  shall  see  how  much  I  remember  of 
the  action  of  the  common  pump.' 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  genial  little  note,  asking  Mark,  if  he 
had  no  better  engagement,  to  come  round  and  dine  quietly  with 
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him  at  the  house  in  Kremlin  Koad  that  evening,  gave  it  to  his 
landlord  with  directions  to  take  a  cab  to  Mark's  rooms,  and,  if  he 
could,  bring  back  an  answer,  after  which  he  waited  patiently  for 
his  messenger's  return. 

Binney  returned  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  having  found 
Mark  in,  and  brought  a  note  which  Caffyn  tore  open  impatiently. 
'  I  have  a  friend  coming  to  dinner  to-night,  Mr.  Binney,'  he  said, 
turning  round  with  his  pleasant  smile  when  he  had  read  the 
answer.  '  It's  Sunday,  I  know,  but.  Mrs.  Binney  won't  mind  for 
once,  and  tell  her  she  must  do  her  very  best ;  I  want  to  give  my 
friend  a  little  surprise.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SEVEN-YEAR    SLEEPERS. 

Foil  many  generations  past  that  problematical  animal,  the  toad- 
in-a-hole  (literal,  not  culinary)  has  been  one  of  the  most  familiar 
and  interesting  personages  of  contemporary  folk-lore  and  popular 
natural  history.  From  time  to  time  he  turns  up  afresh,  with  his 
own  wonted  perennial  vigour,  on  paper  at  least,  in  company  with 
the  great  sea-serpent,  the  big  gooseberry,  the  shower  of  frogs, 
the  two-headed  calf,  and  all  the  other  common  objects  of  the 
country  or  the  seaside  in  the  silly  season.  No  extraordinary 
natural  phenomenon  on  earth  was  ever  better  vouched  for — in  the 
fashion  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  late  Tichborne  claimant— 
that  is  to  say,  no  other  could  ever  get  a  larger  number  of 
unprejudiced  witnesses  to  swear  positively  and  unreservedly  in 
its  favour.  Unfortunately,  however,  swearing  alone'  no  longer 
settles  causes  offhand,  as  if  by  show  of  hands,  '  the  Ayes  have  it,' 
after  the  fashion  prevalent  in  the  good  old  days  when  the  whole 
Hundred  used  to  testify  that  of  its  certain  knowledge  John  Nokes 
did  not  commit  such  and  such  a  murder ;  whereupon  John  Nokes 
was  forthwith  acquitted  accordingly.  Nowadays,  both  justice  and 
science  have  become  more  exacting ;  they  insist  upon  the  un- 
pleasant and  discourteous  habit  of  cross-examining  their  witnesses 
(as  if  they  doubted  them,  forsooth !),  instead  of  accepting  the 
witnesses'  own  simple  assertion  that  it's  all  right,  and  there's  no 
need  for  making  a  fuss  about  it.  Did  you  yourself  see  the  block 
of  stone  in  which  the  toad  is  said  to  have  been  found,  before  the 
toad  himself  was  actually  extracted  ?  Did  you  examine  it  all 
round  to  make  quite  sure  there  was  no  hole,  or  crack,  or  passage 
in  it  anywhere?  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  after  the  toad  was 
released  from  his  close  quarters  that  no  such  hole,  or  crack,  or 
passage  had  been  dexterously  closed  up,  with  intent  to  deceive, 
by  plaster,  cement,  or  other  artificial  composition  ?  Did  you 
ever  otfer  the  workmen  who  found  it  a  nominal  reward — say  five 
shillings — for  the  first  perfectly  unanswerable  specimen  of  a 
genuine  unadulterated  antediluvian  toad  ?  Have  you  got  the 
toad  now  present,  and  can  you  produce  him  here  in  court  (on 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise),  together  with  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  stone  or  tree  from  which  he  was  extracted  ?  These 
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are  the  disagreeable,  prying,  inquisitorial,  I  may  even  say  insulting 
questions  with  which  a  modern  man  of  science  is  ready  to  assail 
the  truthful  and  reputable  gentlemen  who  venture  to  assert  their 
discovery,  in  these  degenerate  days,  of  the  ancient  and  unsophis- 
ticated toad-in-a-hole. 

Now,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  gentlemen  in  question,  being 
unfamiliar  with  what  is  technically  described  as  scientific  methods 
of  investigation,  are  very  apt  to  lose  their  temper  when  thus 
cross-questioned,  and  to  reply,  after  the  fashion  usually  attributed 
to  the  female  mind,  with  another  question,  whether  the  scientific 
person  wishes  to  accuse  them  of  downright  lying.  And  as  nothing 
on  earth  could  be  further  from  the  scientific  person's  mind  than 
such  an  imputation,  he  is  usually  fain  in  the  end  to  give  up  the 
social  pursuit  of  postprandial  natural  history  (the  subject  gener- 
ally crops  up  about  the  same  time  as  the  after-dinner  coffee),  and 
to  let  the  prehistoric  toad  go  on  his  own  triumphant  way,  un- 
heeded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  ever  makes  larger  allowances  for 
other  people,  in  the  estimate  of  their  veracity,  than  the  scientific 
inquirer.  Knowing  himself,  by  painful  experience,  how  extremely 
difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  make  perfectly  sure  you  have  observed 
anything  on  earth  quite  correctly,  and  have  eliminated  all  possible 
chances  of  error,  he  acquires  the  fixed  habit  of  doubting  about 
one-half  of  whatever  his  fellow-creatures  tell  him  in  ordinary 
conversation,  without  for  a  single  moment  venturing  to  suspect 
them  of  deliberate  untruthfulness.  Children  and  servants,  if 
they  find  that  anything  they  have  been  told  is  erroneous,  imme- 
diately jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  person  who  told  them 
meant  deliberately  to  deceive  them  ;  in  their  own  simple  and 
categorical  fashion  they  answer  plumply,  '  That's  a  lie.'  But  the 
man  of  science  is  only  too  well  acquainted  in  his  own  person 
with  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  ever  getting  at  the  exact  truth. 
He  has  spent  hours  of  toil,  himself,  in  watching  and  observing 
the  behaviour  of  some  plant,  or  animal,  or  gas,  or  metal ;  and 
after  repeated  experiments,  carefully  designed  to  exclude  all 
possibility  of  mistake,  so  far  as  he  can  foresee  it,  he  at  last 
believes  he  has  really  settled  some  moot  point,  and  triumphantly 
publishes  his  final  conclusions  in  a  scientific  journal.  Ten  to  one, 
the  very  next  number  of  that  same  journal  contains  a  dozen 
supercilious  letters  from  a  dozen  learned  and  high-salaried  pro- 
fessors, each  pointing  out  a  dozen  distinct  and  separate  precautions 
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which  the  painstaking  observer  neglected  to  take,  and  any  one  of 
which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  body  of  his 
observations.  There  might  have  been  gerins  in  the  tube  in  which 
he  boiled  the  water  (gerins  are  very  fashionable  just  at  present), 
or  some  of  the  germs  might  have  survived  and  rather  enjoyed 
the  boiling ;  or  they  might  have  adhered  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  cork ;  or  the  mixture  might  have  been  tampered  with 
during  the  experimenter's  temporary  absence  by  his  son,  aged 
ten  years  (scientific  observers  have  no  right,  apparently,  to  have 
sons  of  ten  years  old,  except  perhaps  for  purposes  of  psychological 
research) ;  and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum.  And  the  worst  of  it  all 
is  that  the  unhappy  experimenter  is  bound  himself  to  admit  that 
every  one  of  the  objections  is  perfectly  valid,  and  that  he  very 
likely  never  really  saw  what  with  perfect  confidence  he  thought 
and  said  he  had  seen. 

This  being  an  unbelieving  age,  then,  when  even  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  '  critically  examined,'  let  us  see  how  -much  can 
really  be  said  for  and  against  our  old  friend,  the  toad-in-a-hole ; 
and  first  let  us  begin  with  the  antecedent  probability,  or  other- 
wise, of  any  animal  being  able  to  live  in  a  more  or  less  torpid 
condition,  without  air  or  food,  for  any  considerable  period  of  time 
together. 

A  certain  famous  historical  desert  snail  was  brought  from 
Egypt  to  England  as  a  conchological  specimen  in  the  year  1846. 
This  particular  mollusk  (the  only  one  of  his  race,  probably,  who 
ever  attained  to  individual  distinction),  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  London,  was  really  alive  and  vigorous ;  but  as  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum,  to  whose  tender  care  he  was  consigned, 
were  ignorant  of  this  important  fact  in  his  economy,  he  was 
gummed,  mouth  downward,  on  to  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  duly 
labelled  and  dated  with  scientific  accuracy,  '  Helix  desertorum, 
March  25,  1846.'  Being  a  snail  of  a  retiring  and  contented 
disposition,  however,  accustomed  to  long  droughts  and  corre- 
sponding naps  in  his  native  sand-wastes,  our  mollusk  thereupon 
simply  curled  himself  up  into  the  topmost  recesses  of  his  own 
whorls,  and  went  placidly  to  sleep  in  perfect  contentment  for  an 
unlimited  period.  Every  conchologist  takes  it  for  granted,  of 
course,  that  the  shells  which  he  receives  from  foreign  parts  have 
had  their  inhabitants  properly  boiled  and  extracted  before  being 
exported  ;  for  it  is  only  the  mere  outer  shell  or  skeleton  of  the 
animal  that  we  preserve  in  our  cabinets,  leaving  the  actual  flesh 
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and  muscles  of  the  creature  himself  to  wither  unobserved  upon 
its  native  shores.  At  the  British  Museum  the  desert  snail  might 
have  snoozed  away  his  inglorious  existence  unsuspected,  but  for  a 
happy  accident  which  attracted  public  attention  to  his  remarkable 
case  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  On  March  7,  1850,  nearly 
four  years  later,  it  was  casually  observed  that  the  card  on  which 
he  reposed  was  slightly  discoloured  ;  and  this  discovery  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  perhaps  a  living  animal  might  be  temporarily 
immured  within  that  papery  tomb.  The  Museum  authorities 
accordingly  ordered  our  friend  a  warm  bath  (who  shall  say  here- 
after that  science  is  unfeeling !),  upon  which  the  grateful  snail, 
waking  up  at  the  touch  of  the  familiar  moisture,  put  his  head 
cautiously  out  of  his  shell,  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  basin, 
and  began  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  British  institutions  with 
his  four  eye-bearing  tentacles.  So  strange  a  recovery  from  a  long 
torpid  condition,  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of 
Ephesus,  deserved  an  exceptional  amount  of  scientific  recognition. 
The  desert  snail  at  once  awoke  and  found  himself  famous.  Nay, 
he  actually  sat  for  his  portrait  to  an  eminent  zoological  artist, 
Mr.  Waterhouse ;  and  a  woodcut  from  the  sketch  thus  procured, 
with  a  history  of  his  life  and  adventures,  may  be  found  even  unto 
this  day  in  Dr.  Woodward's  '  Manual  of  tlie  Mollusca,'  to  witness 
if  I  lie. 

I  mention  this  curious  instance  first,  because  it  is  the  best 
authenticated  case  on  record  (so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes)  of 
any  animal  existing  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  for  any 
long  period  of  time  together.  But  there  are  other  cases  of 
encysted  or  immured  animals  which,  though  less  striking  as 
regards  the  length  of  time  during  which  torpidity  has  been 
observed,  are  much  more  closely  analogous  to  the  real  or  mythical 
conditions  of  the  toad-in-a-hole.  That  curious  West  African  mud 
fish,  the  Lepidosiren  (familiar  to  all  readers  of  evolutionary 
literature  as  one  of  the  most  singular  existing  links  between  fish 
and  amphibians),  lives  among  the  shallow  pools  and  broads  of  the 
Gambia,  which  are  dried  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  tropical 
summer.  To  provide  against  this  annual  contingency,  the  mud 
fish  retires  into  the  soft  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  pools,  where  it 
forms  itself  a  sort  of  nest,  and  there  hibernates,  or  rather  aBstivates, 
for  months  together,  in  a  torpid  condition.  The  surrounding  mud 
then  hardens  into  a  dry  ball ;  and  these  balls  are  dug  out  of  the 
soil  of  the  rice-fields  by  the  natives,  with  the  fish  inside  them,  by 
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which  means  many  specimens  of  lepidosiren  have  been  sent  alive 
to  Europe,  embedded  in  their  natural  covering.  Here  the  strange 
fish  is  chiefly  prized  as  a  zoological  curiosity  for  aquariums, 
because  of  its  possessing  gills  and  lungs  together,  to  fit  it  for  its 
double  existence ;  but  the  unsophisticated  West  Africans  grub  it 
up  on  their  own  account  as  a  delicacy,  regardless  of  its  claims  to 
scientific  consideration  as  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of  all  exist- 
ing terrestrial  animals.  Now,  the  torpid  state  of  the  mud-fish  in 
his  hardened  ball  of  clay  closely  resembles  the  real  or  supposed 
condition  of  the  toad-in-a-hole ;  but  with  one  important  exception. 
The  mud-fish  leaves  a  small  canal  or  pipe  open  in  his  cell  at  either 
end  to  admit  the  air  for  breathing,  though  he  breathes  (as  I  shall 
proceed  to  explain)  in  a  very  slight  degree  during  his  aestivation ; 
whereas  every  proper  toad-in-a-hole  ought  by  all  accounts  to  live 
entirely  without  either  feeding  or  breathing  in  any  way.  However, 
this  is  a  mere  detail ;  and  indeed,  if  toads-in-a-hole  do  really 
exist  at  all,  we  must  in  all  probability  ultimately  admit  that  they 
breathe  to  some  extent,  though  perhaps  very  slightly,  during  their 
long  immurement. 

And  this  leads  us  on  to  consider  what  in  reality  hibernation 
is.  Everybody  knows  nowadays,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  a  very 
close  analogy  between  an  animal  and  a  steam-engine.  Food  is 
the  fuel  that  makes  the  animal  engine  go ;  and  this  food  acts 
almost  exactly  as  coal  does  in  the  artificial  machine.  But  coal 
alone  will  not  drive  an  engine ;  a  free  draught  of  open  air  is  also 
required  in  order  to  produce  combustion.  Just  in  like  manner 
the  food  we  eat  cannot  be  utilised  to  drive  our  muscles  and  other 
organs  unless  it  is  supplied  with  oxygen  from  the  air  to  burn  it 
slowly  inside  our  bodies.  This  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  system, 
in  all  higher  animals,  by  means  of  lungs  or  gills.  Now,  when  we 
are  working  at  all  hard,  we  require  a  great  deal  of  oxygen,  as 
most  of  us  have  familiarly  discovered  (especially  if  we  are  somewhat 
stout)  in  the  act  of  climbing  hills  or  running  to  catch  a  train. 
But  when  we  are  doing  very  little  work  indeed,  as  in  our  sleeping 
hours,  during  which  muscular  movement  is  suspended,  and  only 
the  general  organic  life  continues,  we  breathe  much  more  slowly 
and  at  longer  intervals.  However,  there  is  this  important  differ- 
ence (generally  speaking)  between  an  animal  and  a  steam-engine. 
You  can  let  the  engine  run  short  of  coals  and  come  to  a  dead 
standstill,  without  impairing  its  future  possibilities  of  similar 
motion  ;  you  have  only  to  get  fresh  coals,  after  weeks  or  months 
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of  inaction,  and  light  up  a  fresh  fire,  when  your  engine  will  im- 
mediately begin  to  work  again,  exactly  the  same  as  before.  But 
if  an  animal  organism  once  fairly  runs  down,  either  from  want  of 
food  or  any  other  cause, —  in  short,  if  it  dies — it  very  seldom  comes 
to  life  again. 

I  say  '  very  seldom  '  on  purpose,  because  there  are  a  few  cases 
among  the  extreme  lower  animals  where  a  water-haunting 
creature  can  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and  can  be  thoroughly 
dried  and  desiccated,  or  even  kept  for  an  apparently  unlimited 
period  wrapped  up  in  paper  or  on  the  slide  of  a  microscope ;  and 
yet,  the  moment  a  drop  of  water  is  placed  on  top  of  it,  it  begins 
to  move  and  live  again  exactly  as  before.  This  sort  of  thorough- 
going suspended  animation  is  the  kind  we  ought  to  expect  from 
any  well -constituted  and  proper-minded  toad-in-a-hole.  Whether 
anything  like  it  ever  really  occurs  in  the  higher  ranks  of  animal 
life,  however,  is  a  different  question ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  some  slight  extent  a  body  to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite 
dead  (physically  speaking)  by  long  immersion  in  water — a  drowned 
man,  for  example — may  really  be  resuscitated  by  heat  and  stimu- 
lants, applied  immediately,  provided  no  part  of  the  working  orga- 
nism has  been  seriously  injured  or  decomposed.  Such  people  may 
be  said  to  be  pro  tern,  functionally,  though  not  structurally  dead. 
The  heart  has  practically  ceased  to  beat,  the  lungs  have  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  physical  life  in  the  body  is  temporarily  extinct.  The 
fire,  in  short,  has  gone  out.  But  if  only  it  can  be  lighted  again 
before  any  serious  change  in  the  system  takes  place,  all  may  still 
go  on  precisely  as  of  old. 

Many  animals,  however,  find  it  convenient  to  assume  a  state 
of  less  complete  suspended  animation  during  certain  special 
periods  of  the  year,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
peculiar  climate  and  mode  of  life.  Among  the  very  highest 
animals,  the  most  familiar  example  of  this  sort  of  semi-torpidity 
is  to  be  found  among  the  bears  and  the  dormice.  The  common 
European  brown  bear  is  a  carnivore  by  descent,  who  has  become 
a.  vegetarian  in  practice,  though  whether  from  conscientious 
scruples  or  mere  practical  considerations  of  expediency,  does  not 
appear.  He  feeds  chiefly  on  roots,  berries,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
honey,  all  of  which  he  finds  it  comparatively  difficult  to  procure 
during  winter  weather.  Accordingly,  as  everyone  knows,  he  eats 
immoderately  in  the  summer  season,  till  he  has  grown  fat  enough 
to  supply  bear's  grease  to  all  Christendom.  Then  he  hunts  him- 
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self  out  a  hollow  tree  or  rock-shelter,  curls  himself  up  quietly  to 
sleep,  and  snores  away  the  whole  livelong  winter.  During  this 
period  of  hibernation,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  bear  breathes  but  very  slowly.  Still,  he  does 
breathe,  and  his  heart  does  beat ;  and  in  performing  those  indis- 
pensable functions,  all  his  store  of  accumulated  fat  is  gradually 
used  up,  so  that  he  wakes  in  spring  as  thin  as  a  lath  and  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter.  The  machine  has  been  working  at  very  low 
pressure  all  the  winter :  but  it  has  been  working  for  all  that,  and 
the  continuity  of  its  action  has  never  once  for  a  moment  been  in- 
terrupted. This  is  the  central  principle  of  all  hibernation  ;  it 
consists  essentially  of  a  very  long  and  profound  sleep,  during 
which  all  muscular  motion  except  that  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is 
completely  suspended,  while  even  these  last  are  reduced  to  the 
very  smallest  amount  compatible  with  the  final  restoration  of  full 
animal  activity. 

Thus,  even  among  warm-blooded  animals  like  the  bears  and 
dormice,  hibernation  actually  occurs  to  a  very  considerable  degree ; 
but  it  is  far  more  common  and  more  complete  among  cold-blooded 
creatures,  whose  bodies  do  not  need  to  be  kept  heated  to  the  same 
degree,  and  with  whom,  accordingly,  hibernation  becomes  almost 
a  complete  torpor,  the  breathing  and  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
still  further  reduced  to  very  nearly  zero.  Mollusks  in  particular, 
like  oysters  and  mussels,  lead  very  monotonous  and  uneventful 
lives,  only  varied  as  a  rule  by  the  welcome  change  of  being  cut 
out  of  their  shells  and  eaten  alive ;  and  their  powers  of  living 
without  food  under  adverse  circumstances  are  really  very  remark- 
able. Freshwater  snails  and  mussels,  in  cold  weather,  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mud  of  ponds  or  rivers ;  and  land-snails  hide  them- 
selves in  the  ground  or  under  moss  and  leaves.  The  heart  then 
ceases  perceptibly  to  beat,  but  respiration  continues  in  a  very 
faint  degree.  The  common  garden  snail  closes  the  mouth  of  his 
shell,  when  he  wants  to  hibernate,  with  a  slimy  covering ;  but  he 
leaves  a  very  small  hole  in  it  somewhere,  so  as  to  allow  a  little  air 
to  get  in,  and  keep  up  his  breathing  to  a  slight  amount.  My  ex- 
perience has  been,  however,  that  a  great  many  snails  go  to  sleep 
in  this  wny,  and  never  wake  up  again.  Either  they  get  frozen  to 
death,  or  else  the  respiration  falls  so  low  that  it  never  picks  itself 
up  properly  when  spring  returns.  In  warm  climates,  it  is  during 
the  summer  that  mollusks  and  other  mud-haunting  creatures  go 
to  sleep ;  and  when  they  get  well  plastered  round  with  clay,  they 
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almost  approach  in  tenacity  of  life  the  mildest  recorded  specimens 
of  the  toad-in-a-hole. 

For  example,  take  the  following  cases,  which  I  extract,  with 
needful  simplifications,  from  Dr.  Woodward. 

In  June,  1850,  a  living  pond-mussel,  which  had  been  more  than  a  year  out  of 
water,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gray,  from  Australia.  The  big  pond- snails  of  the  tropics 
have  been  found  alive  in  logs  of  mahogany  imported  from  Honduras ;  and 
M.  Caillaud  carried  some  from  Egypt  to  Paris,  packed  in  saw -dust.  Indeed,  it 
isn't  easy  to  ascertain  the  limit  of  their  endurance  ;  for  Mr.  Laidlay  having  placed 
a  number  in  a  drawer  for  this  very  purpose,  found  them  alive  after  five  years' 
torpidity,  although  in  the  warm  climate  of  Calcutta.  The  pretty  snails  called 
cyclvst-omas,  which  have  a  lid  to  their  shells,  are  well  known  to  survive  imprison- 
ments of  many  months  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  open-mouthed  land-snails  such  cases 
are  even  more  remarkable.  Several  of  the  enormous  tropical  snails  often  used  to 
decorate  cottage  mantelpieces,  brought  by  Lieutenant  Greaves  from  Valparaiso, 
revived  after  being  packed,  some  for  thirteen,  others  for  twenty,  months.  In 
1849  Mr.  Pickering  received  from  Mr.  Wollaston  a  basketful  of  Madeira  snails  (of 
twenty  or  thirty  different  kinds),  three-fourths  of  which  proved  to  be  alive,  after 
several  months'  confinement,  including  a  sea  voyage.  Mr.  Wollaston  has  himself 
recorded  the  fact  that  specimens  of  two  Madeira  snails  survived  a  fast  and 
imprisonment  in  pill-boxes  of  two  years  and  a  half  duration,  and  that  large 
numbers  of  a  small  species,  brought  to  England  at  the  same  time,  were  all  living 
after  being  inclosed  in  a  dry  bag  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Whether  the  snails  themselves  liked  their  long  deprivation  of 
food  and  moisture  we  are  not  informed  ;  their  personal  tastes  and 
inclinations  were  very  little  consulted  in  the  matter ;  but  as  they 
and  their  ancestors  for  many  generations  must  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  similar  long  fasts  during  tropical  droughts,  in  all  likeli- 
hood they  did  not  much  mind  it. 

The  real  question,  then,  about  the  historical  toad-in-a-hole 
narrows  itself  down  in  the  end  merely  to  this — how  long  is  it 
credible  that  a  cold-blooded  creature  might  sustain  life  in  a 
torpid  or  hibernating  condition,  without  food,  and  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  fresh  air,  supplied  (let  us  say)  from  time  to 
time  through  an  almost  imperceptible  fissure  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  particularly  tenacious  of  life,  and 
that  some  turtles  in  particular  will  live  for  months,  or  even  for 
years,  without  tasting  food.  The  common  Greek  toitoise,  hawked 
on  barrows  about  the  streets  of  London,  and  bought  by  a  con- 
fiding British  public  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  its  chief 
fare  consists  of  slugs  and  cockroaches  (it  is  really  far  more  likely 
to  feed  upon  its  purchaser's  choicest  sea-kale  and  asparagus), 
buries  itself  in  the  ground  at  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and 
snoozes  away  five  mouths  of  the  year  in  a  most  comfortable  and 
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dignified  torpidity.  A  snake  at  the  Zoo  has  even  been  known  to 
live  eighteen  months  in  a  voluntary  fast,  refusing  all  the  most 
tempting  offers  of  birds  and  rabbits,  merely  out  of  pique  at  her 
forcible  confinement  in  a  strange  cage.  As  this  was  a  lady  snake, 
however,  it  is  possible  that  she  only  went  on  living  out  of  femi- 
nine obstinacy,  so  that  this  case  really  counts  for  very  little. 

Toads  themselves  are  well  known  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  body  which  go  to  make  up  the  career  of  a  successful 
and  enduring  anchorite.  At  the  best  of  times  they  eat  seldom 
and  sparingly ;  while  a  forty  days'  fast,  like  Dr.  Tanner's,  would 
seem  to  them  but  an  ordinary  incident  in  their  everyday  existence. 
In  the  winter  they  hibernate  by  burying  themselves  in  the  mud, 
or  by  getting  down  cracks  in  the  ground.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true  that  they  creep  into  holes,  wherever  they  can  find  one,  and 
that  in  these  holes  they  lie  torpid  for  a  considerable  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot 
live  for  more  than  a  certain  fixed  and  relatively  short  time 
entirely  without  food  or  air.  Dr.  Buckland  tried  a  number  of 
experiments  upon  toads  in  this  matter — experiments  wholly  un- 
necessary, considering  the  trivial  nature  of  the  point  at  issue — 
and  his  conclusion  was  that  no  toad  could  get  beyond  two  years 
without  feeding  or  breathing.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  in  this  conclusion  he  was  practically  correct,  and  that  the 
real  fine  old  crusted  antediluvian  toad-in-a-hole  is  really  a  snare 
and  a  delusion. 

That,  however,  does  not  wholly  settle  the  question  about  such 
toads,  because,  even  though  they  may  not  be  all  that  their 
admirers  claim  for  them,  they  may  yet  possess  a  very  respectable 
antiquity  of  their  own,  and  may  be  very  far  from  the  category  of 
mere  vulgar  cheats  and  impostors.  Because  a  toad  is  not  as  old 
as  Methuselah,  it  need  not  follow  that  he  may  not  be  as  old  as 
Old  Parr  ;  because  he  does  not  date  back  to  the  Flood,  it  need  not 
follow  that  he  cannot  remember  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  are 
some  toads-in-a-hole,  indeed,  which,  however  we  may  account  for 
the  origin  of  their  legend,  are  on  the  very  face  of  it  utterly  incre- 
dible. For  example,  there  is  the  favourite  and  immensely  popular 
toad  who  was  extracted  from  a  perfectly-closed  hole  in  a  marble 
mantelpiece.  The  implication  of  the  legend  clearly  is  that  the 
toad  was  coeval  with  the  marble.  But  marble  is  limestone, 
altered  in  texture  by  pressure  and  heat,  till  it  has  assumed  a 
crystalline  structure.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  believe 
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that  that  toad  lived  through  an  amount  of  fiery  heat  sufficient  to 
burn  him  up  into  fine  powder,  and  yet  remains  to  tell  the  tale. 
Such  a  toad  as  this  obviously  deserves  no  credit.  His  discoverers 
may  have  believed  in  him  themselves,  but  they  will  hardly  get 
other  people  to  do  so. 

Still,  there  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  toads  might  get  into  holes  in  rocks  or  trees  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  common  stories  about  them,  and  might  even 
manage  to  live  there  for  a  considerable  time,  with  very  small 
quantities  of  food  or  air.  It  must  be  remembered  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  conditions  the  hole  can  never  be  properly 
examined  and  inspected  until  after  it  has  been  split  open  and  the 
toad  has  been  extracted  from  it.  Now,  if  you  split  open  a  tree  or 
a  rock,  and  find  a  toad  inside  it,  with  a  cavity  which  he  exactly 
fills,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  there  was  or  was  not 
a  fissure  before  you  broke  the  thing  to  pieces  with  your  hatchet 
or  pickaxe.  A  very  small  fissure  indeed  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  whole  delusion ;  for  if  the  toad  could  get  a 
little  air  to  breathe  slowly  during  his  torpid  period,  and  could 
find  a  few  dead  flies  or  worms  among  the  water  that  trickled 
scantily  into  his  hole,  he  could  manage  to  drag  out  a  peaceful  and 
monotonous  existence  almost  indefinitely.  Here  are  a  few  possible 
cases,  any  one  of  which  will  quite  suffice  to  give  rise  to  at  least  as 
good  a  toad-in-the-hole  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  published 
instances. 

An  adult  toad  buries  himself  in  the  mud  by  a  dry  pond,  and 
gets  coated  with  a  hard  solid  coat  of  sun-baked  clay.  His  nodule 
is  broken  open  with  a  spade,  and  the  toad  himself  is  found  inside, 
almost  exactly  filling  the  space  within  the  cavity.  He  has  only 
been  there  for  a  few  months  at  the  outside ;  but  the  clay  is  as 
hard  as  a  stone,  and  to  the  bucolic  mind  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
been  there  ever  since  the  Deluge.  Good  blue  lias  clay,  which 
dries  as  solid  as  limestone,  would  perform  this  trick  to  perfection ; 
and  the  toad  might  easily  be  relegated  accordingly  to  the 
secondary  ages  of  geology.  Observe,  however,  that  the  actual 
toads  so  found  are  not  the  geological  toads  we  should  naturally 
expect  under  such  remarkable  circumstances,  but  the  common 
everyday  toads  of  modern  England.  This  shows  a  want  of  accu- 
rate scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  toads  which  is  truly 
lamentable.  A  toad  who  really  wished  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
post  ought  at  least  to  avoid  presenting  himself  before  a  critical 
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eye  in  the  foolish  guise  of  an  embodied  anachronism.  He 
reminds  one  of  the  Roman  mother  in  a  popular  burlesque,  who 
suspects  her  son  of  smoking,  and  vehemently  declares  that  she 
smells  tobacco,  but,  after  a  moment,  recollects  the  historical  pro- 
prieties, and  mutters  to  herself,  apologetically,  *  No,  not  tobacco  ; 
that's  not  yet  invented.'  A  would-be  silurian  or  triassic  toad 
ought,  in  like  manner,  to  remember  that  in  the  ages  to  whose 
honours  he  aspires  his  own  amphibian  kind  was  not  yet  developed. 
He  ought  rather  to  come  out  in  the  character  of  a  ceratodus  or  a 
labyrinthodon. 

Again,  another  adult  toad  crawls  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and 
there  hibernates.  The  bark  partially  closes  over  the  slit  by  which 
he  entered,  but  leaves  a  little  crack  by  which  air  can  enter  freely. 
The  grubs  in  the  bark  and  other  insects  supply  him  from  time  to 
time  with  a  frugal  repast.  There  is  no  good  reason  why,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  placid  and  contented  toad  might  not 
manage  to  prolong  his  existence  for  several  consecutive  seasons. 

Once  more,  the  spawn  of  toads  is  very  small,  as  regards  the 
size  of  the  individual  eggs,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  full- 
grown  animal.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  a  piece  of 
spawn  or  a  tiny  tadpole  to  be  washed  into  some  hole  in  a  mine  or 
cave,  where  there  was  sufficient  water  for  its  development,  and 
where  the  trickling  drops  brought  down  minute  objects  of  food, 
enough  to  keep  up  its  simple  existence.  A  toad  brought  up  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances  might  pass  almost  its  entire  life  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  and  yet  might  grow  and  thrive  in  its  own  sleepy 
vegetative  fashion. 

In  short,  while  it  would  be  difficult  in  any  given  case  to  prove 
to  a  certainty  either  that  the  particular  toad-in-a-hole  had  or  had 
not  access  to  air  and  food,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  toad  life  are 
exactly  those  under  which  the  delusive  appearance  of  venerable 
antiquity  would  be  almost  certain  frequently  to  arise.  The  toad  is 
a  nocturnal  animal ;  it  lives  through  the  daytime  in  dark  and  damp 
places ;  it  shows  a  decided  liking  for  crannies  and  crevices ;  it  is 
wonderfully  tenacious  of  life ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  hiberna- 
tion ;  it  can  live  on  extremely  small  quantities  of  food  for  very 
long  periods  of  time  together  ;  it  buries  itself  in  mud  or  clay  ;  it 
passes  the  early  part  of  its  life  as  a  water-haunting  tadpole ;  and 
last,  not  least,  it  can  swell  out  its  body  to  nearly  double  its 
natural  size  by  inflating  itself,  which  fully  accounts  for  the  stories 
of  toads  being  taken  out  of  holes  every  bit  as  big  as  themselves. 
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Considering  all  these  things,  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if 
toads  were  not  often  found  in  places  and  conditions  which  would 
naturally  give  rise  to  the  familiar  myth.  Throw  in  a  little  allow- 
ance for  human  credulity,  human  exaggeration,  and  human  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  you  have  all  the  elements  of  a  very  excellent 
toad-in-the-hole  in  the  highest  ideal  perfection. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  some  toads, 
under  natural  circumstances,  do  really  remain  in  a  torpid  or 
semi-torpid  condition  for  a  period  far  exceeding  the  twenty -four 
months  allowed  as  the  maximum  in  Dr.  Buckland's  unpleasant 
experiments.  If  the  amount  of  air  supplied  through  a  crack  or 
through  the  texture  of  the  stone  were  exactly  sufficient  for  keep- 
ing the  animal  alive  in  the  very  slightest  fashion — the  engine 
working  at  the  lowest  possible  pressure,  short  of  absolute  cessa- 
tion— I  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  a  toad  might  not  remain 
dormant,  in  a  moist  place,  with  perhaps  a  very  occasional  worm  or 
grub  for  breakfast,  for  at  least  as  long  a  time  as  the  desert  snail 
slept  comfortably  in  the  British  Museum.  Altogether,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  the  stories  about  toads  that  have  been 
buried  in  a  mine  for  whole  centuries,  and  still  more  impossible  to 
believe  in  their  being  disentombed  from  marble  mantelpieces  or 
very  ancient  geological  formations,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
some  toads-in-a-hole  may  really  be  far  from  mere  vulgar  im- 
postors, and  may  have  passed  the  traditional  seven  years  of  the 
Indian  philosophers  in  solitary  meditation  on  the  syllable  Om,  or 
on  the  equally  significant  Ko-ax,  Ko-ax  of  the  irreverent  Attic 
dramatist.  '  Certainly  not  a  centenarian,  but  perhaps  a  good 
seven-year  sleeper  for  all  that,'  is  the  final  verdict  which  the 
court  is  disposed  to  return,  after  due  consideration  of  all  the  pro- 
babilities in  re  the  toad-in-a-hole. 
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T  was  April  when  old 
Dr.  Hodgson,  *  reve- 
rendus  doctissimusque 
vir,'  as  they  say  at 
Christehurch,  passed 
quietly  to  his  roll-call, 
and  through  the  sum- 
mer his  post  remained 
unfilled.  In  Cambridge 
cornmon-rooms  and 
in  schoolmasters' 

houses,  aye,  and  in 
numberless-  country 
parsonages  where  the 
'  Guardian '  still  circu- 
lated, though  the  rec- 
tor had  long  ago,  Mrs. 
Eector  assisting,  for- 
feited his  fellowship, 

the  appointment  of  the  new  headmaster  of  Oppingbury  was  a 
subject  of  much  speculation.  For  Oppingbury  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  public  school,  richly  endowed  in  the  past  and  popular  in 
the  present,  a  school  of  hoary  buildings  and  gold-blazoned  honour 
boards,  of  rich  acres  and  fat  livings.  There  is  a  saying  among 
Oppingburians  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  Oppingbury  to  the  Upper 
House.  '  From  Oppingbury  to  the  Mitre,  Sic  ad  astra,  pueri, 
itur,'  they  turn  it  in  the  fifth  form.  And  so  the  position  of 
headmaster,  one  of  great  comfort  and  importance  in  itself,  has 
become  invested  with  an  external  prestige  very  pleasing  to 
Oppingburians. 

Things  stood  thus  in  September.  Early  in  October  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  all  men  of  right  feeling  stood  aghast. 
A  report  which  met  at  first  with  ridicule  in  the  best  informed 
circles  gained  even  there  a  dismayed  credence.  It  was  too  terrible. 
Oppingbury  had  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  Eev.  Prit- 
chard  Ogle,  M.A.  All  that  was  known  of  Mr.  Ogle  was  not  much. 
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Though  he  had  been  senior  classic,  having  beaten  the  Oppingbury 
champion  by  a  place,  he  was  of  no  school  in  particular.  A  fellow 
of  Corpus,  he  was  a  mere  M.A.,  and  no  more  than  twenty-eight 
years  old ;  and  though  he  had  for  four  years  been  a  successful 
coach,  it  was  only  recently  he  had  taken  orders.  Nay — and  here 
Oppingbury  people  dropped  their  voices  and  held  up  their  hands 
— he  was  more  than  suspected  of  liberal  opinions !  and  radical 
theories !  and  reforming  meddling  ways !  That  was  the  sum  of 
Oppingbury  knowledge  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  was  enough,  and 
a  thousand  times  too  much.  Oppingbury  had  always  been  Con- 
servative and  Oppingburian,  and  of  St.  John's,  Johnian  ;  it  was  for 
Church  and  State  and  old  things  in  general,  and  in  particular  its 
own  old  customs  bad  and  good.  And  hitherto  its  head  had  been 
as  itself,  He  had  been  an  old  boy,  and  such  an  one  as  might  in 
the  due  course  of  things  fitly  wear  the  apron,  and  if  fortune  would 
have  it  so,  might  preside  at  Fulham  or  Lambeth  with  dignity  and 
decorum.  To  such  men,  a  Pritchard  Ogle  of  Wiggleswick  School 
and  Corpus  College — how  the  Oppingburians  delighted  to  pile  up 
their  own  agony — had  succeeded  !  Eheu  ! 

Of  Wiggleswick  and  Corpus.  There  was  the  rub.  *  I  could 
have  forgiven  him  ' — old  Fisher  once  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes — 
'  I  could  have  forgiven  him  everything,  if  he  had  only  been 
ashamed  of  those  places  ! '  But  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of 
them.  And  old  Fisher  upon  second  thoughts,  remembering  that 
alteration  of  the  penal  from  twenty-five  lines  of  Milton  to  twenty- 
three,  shook  his  head  as  over  a  thing  beyond  human  forgiveness, 
and  felt  that  too  much  should  not  be  demanded  of  any  man's 
charity. 

There  was  a  cosy  little  drawing-room  in  Oppingbury  School — in 
the  house  of  this  Dr.  Fisher  in  a  word — which  the  younger  members 
of  the  staff  frequented  a  good  deal ;  and  here  the  new  head  was 
discussed  with  considerable  freedom.  Old  Fisher  did  not  scruple 
to  perform  for  him,  and  with  much  emphasis,  the  office  of  faint 
praise.  There  were  people  in  Oppingbury  who  called  Fisher  a 
savage  and  a  brute :  but  these  were  mothers,  and  young  ones, 
whose  boys  had  all  their  troubles  before  them.  He  was  in  truth 
only  a  dry,  rigid  disciplinarian,  with  a  kind  heart  a  little  triturated 
on  the  Delectus  and  Grammar  side,  and  by  compensation  ridicu- 
lously soft  where  his  daughter  was  concerned.  His  energy  was 
wonderful,  and  under  Dr.  Hodgson's  mild  rule  he  had  become  a 
great  man  in  Oppingbury.  But  in  forty  years  he  had  seen  no  such 
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days  as  were  now  come  upon  the  school ;  and  younger  men  gathered 
round  him  and  looked  up  to  him  and  quailed. 

*  I  wonder  where  he  will  stop,'  said  one  young  master  with  a 
groan,  referring  of  course  to  the  new  head,  who  had  now  been  in 
power  a  month.     '  He  has  put  Mother  Jones's  out  of  bounds  ;  to 
be  sure  the  boys  did  get   beer  there,  and  generally  too  much. 
And  he  has  stopped  the  Pork  Pie  Race — how  sick  I  remember  I 
made  myself  in  my  year — and  now  he  has  had  a  tin  cup  chained 
to  the  pump  in  school  gardens  instead  of  leaving  the  boys  to  drink 
at  the  spout  as  we  used  to  do  in  our  days.' 

They  all  cried  out  at  this.  It  was  news  to  them,  and  pro- 
duced a  prodigious  effect.  Oppingbury  fuit,  was  the  feeling  of  all. 

1  Then  he  has  cut  down  the  lime  trees  in  front  of  the  school- 
house  because  they  darkened  his  study  windows  ! '  exclaimed  the 
solitary  English  master.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  took  the  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  the  beautiful  under  his  protection,  and  would 
fain  have  included  Kitty  Fisher.  But  just  at  this  point  his  pre- 
tensions were  challenged. 

*  Lime  trees ! '  snorted  old  Fisher  with  a  vehemence  which 
made  the  last  speaker  tremble,  and  would  infallibly  have  blown  a 
small  boy  out  of  the  room.     '  Cut  down  the  limes  indeed !     He 
has  cut  down  the  repetition  all  over  the  school  to  one-half,  and 
the  penal  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-three  lines !     That's  what 
he  has  cut  down,  sir.     Pretty  verse  composition  we  shall  turn 
out,  and  pretty  order  you'll  keep,  Mr.  Orgell.     Limes,  indeed ! ' 

'  And  as  to  his  study  being  darkened,  Mr.  Orgell,'  struck  in  a 
musical  voice  from  the  tea-table,  '  are  not  the  arms  of  Corpus  and 
Wiggleswick  blazoned  by  the  side  of  the  dear  old  Oppingbury 
lions  enough  to  darken  any  windows  ?  He  may  cut  down  the  limes 
and  the  repetitions  and  the  penals  for  all  I  care — yes  he  may, 
father,  that  is  your  business — but  I'll  never  forgive  him,  never,  for 
sticking  up  those  horrid  shields  in  the  old  window.  Never,  as  long 
as  I  live  ! ' 

She  meant  it  too,  being  accustomed  to  have  her  own  way 
and  know  her  own  mind.  And  the  younger  masters  nodded  their 
heads  like  three  Chinese  figures.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
they  frequented  Dr.  Fisher's  drawing-room  a  good  deal,  especially 
in  these  dark  days  when  all  true  Oppingburians  drew  together. 
Perhaps  old  Fisher's  emphatic  rendering  of  the  part  of  faint 
praise  soothed  them,  for  they  were  very  hearty  in  the  cause. 
But  it  was  not  the  sole  attraction.  As  was  the  hatred  of  old 
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Fisher  for  the  interloping  head  so  was  their  hatred.  But  as  was 
their  love  for  Kitty  Fisher  so  was  not  their  hatred  for  the  inter- 
loper, no,  not  by  one  half :  which  was  right,  seeing  that  they  were 
Christians  and  clergymen.  But — and  it  is  grievous  to  tell  it, 
since  she  too  was  a  clergyman's  daughter— Miss  Kitty's  love  for 
the  three  young  masters  jointly,  severally,  or  in  the  alternative 
was  not  comparable  with  her  hatred  for  the  Kev.  Pritchard  Ogle, 
not,  so  feeble  is  human  nature  at  its  fairest,  by  a  long  interval. 
A  sad  fact ;  but  facts  are  often  sad. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  conclave  was  in  meeting,  the  new 
head  sat  alone  in  his  study  unconscious  that  the  addition  of  that 
tin  cup  to  the  school-pump  was  no  better  than  an  outrage.  It 
had  come  about  very  simply.  Passing  through  school  gardens  it 
happened  that  he  saw  a  small  boy  with  his  upturned  mouth 
glued  to  the  leaden  spout,  and  such  of  the  latter's  overflow  as 
exceeded  the  former's  capacity  meandering  all  disregarded  down 
the  juvenile's  clothes.  The  headmaster  made  a  mental  note  that 
the  cup  was  missing  or  lost  and  another  was  needed,  and  went 
his  way  and  made  the  order.  Hence  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  bright  and  shining  little  stranger ;  and,  after  half  an  hour  of 
derided  existence,  its  more  sudden  disappearance — a  battered, 
broken,  flattened  thing — at  the  hands  of  a  mob  of  small  Conser- 
vatives. These  things  were  unknown  to  the  headmaster,  but  yet 
he  was  conscious  of  unpopularity  enough ;  so  that  sitting  now  in 
that  chair  of  the  old  doctor's  which  he  so  ill  filled,  and  before  that 
concavity  in  the  great  writing-table  to  which  no  peculiarity  in 
his  person  corresponded,  there  was  a  marked  dejection  in  his  face 
and  attitude. 

He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  and  not  a  handsome  one.  His  face 
was  long  and  narrow,  and  his  forehead,  originally  high,  was 
extended  by  a  premature  baldness.  He  wore  small  whiskers  and 
his  hair  rather  long.  An  abrupt  reserve,  amounting  sometimes 
to  imperiousness,  covered  a  manner  nervous  and  fidgetty  in  a 
high  degree,  and  his  movements  were  ungainly  and  awkward, 
often  from  mere  shyness.  He  clothed  himself  in  his  new  dignity 
as  in  mail,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  of  self-defence.  Even  his 
friends  (with  friendly  readiness)  admitted  his  defects,  and  chari- 
tably set  them  at  the  doors  of  Corpus  and  Wiggleswick.  Such  as 
he  was,  he  was  now  headmaster  of  Oppingbury  School ;  and,  if 
his  face  might  be  trusted,  with  very  considerable  perplexities  upon 
his  mind. 
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Crash !  The  schoolmaster  sprang  at  least  a  foot  from  his 
ill-fitting  chair,  and  forgot  his  perplexities  on  the  instant. 
Almost  to  where  he  sat  came  the  stone  and  shivered  glass. 

Crash !  Another  stone,  more  glass  flying  this  way  and  that. 
By  this  time  he  was  upon  the  hearthrug,  his  hand  upon  the  bell- 
rope,  his  eyes  on  the  shattered  window.  The  fire  was  burning 
briskly,  and  he  could  see  nothing  outside.  But  the  window  of 
course  he  could  see,  and  it  was  clear  to  him  that  no  mere  accident, 
no  piece  of  boyish  carelessness,  was  to  blame  for  this.  The  first 
stone  had  struck  the  very  centre  of  the  shield  of  Wiggleswick, 
the  second  had  shorn  away  the  crest  which  surmounted  the  arms 
of  Corpus.  It  was  more  than  an  old  boy  of  Wiggleswick,  a 
fellow  of  Corpus,  could  look  upon  and  keep  his  dignity  in  mind, 

The  conspirators  had  done  their  work  well.  They  had  stolen 
up  to  the  private  gateway  under  the  limes  we  have  heard  men- 
tioned, or  such  of  them  as  were  left,  and  from  there  delivered 
their  volley.  Even  now  in  the  dusk  they  were  scudding  away 
under  cover  of  the  wall  of  the  school  gardens  in  the  direction  of 
Fisher's  house.  Scudding  away,  but  not  very  quickly;  it  was 
such  a  game  that  they  had  to  stay  and  have  their  laugh  out. 
They  were  bubbling  over  with  the  anticipation  of  the  delightful 
glorious  fun  of  telling  it  all  over  the  hall-fire,  so  that  speed  was 
out  of  the  question.  And  headmasters  they  knew  were  not  wont 
to  be  quick  in  their  movements ;  old  Hodgson  was  not.  What  a 
game  it  was !  spluttered  one,  and  so  they  stopped  at  the  archway 
to  have  their  laugh  out  again.  Hence  it  came  about  that  before 
those  miserables  had  an  inkling  of  it,  the  right  hand  of  their 
headmaster  fell  upon  the  shoulder  of  Cockell  major,  while  his 
left  concerned  itself  with  the  collar  of  Winkle  minor,  and  the 
laughter  died  upon  their  wretched  little  lips,  and  their  little 
hearts  sank  down,  down,  down  into  their  leaky  little  boots  as  the 
hearts  of  boys  never  sank  before  or  since.  And,  alas !  in  the  hand 
of  each  was  a  spare  stone. 

'  You  will  come  to  me  in  the  school  library  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,'  he  said,  grimly:  then  while  the  boys  shrank 
under  the  euphemistic  command,  '  Or — stay,  you  are  very  small 
boys,  and  can  hardly  have  done  this  of  your  own  motion.  I  don't 
wish  you  to  tell  me  who  put  it  into  your  heads,  but  you  may  let 
him  know  that  if  he  gives  himself  up  I  shall  merely  punish  you 
with  two  penals.  That  will  do.  You  may  go.' 

They  were  two  dejected  small  boys  who  crept  into  Fisher's 
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house  five  minutes  later.  There  was  no  fun  over  the  hall-fire,  but 
instead  a  terrible  looking-forward  to  the  seldom  opened  school 
library  with  the  great  book  neatly  placed  upon  the  floor  for  the 
ceremony.  Cockell  major  and  Winkle  minor  found  enough  food 
for  thought  in  the  parts  assigned  to  them  on  the  morrow,  and 
never  guessed  that  their  headmaster  dreaded  the  ordeal  little  less 
than  themselves.  Yet  so  it  was ;  birching  boys  does  not  come 
by  nature,  nor  is  the  Tripos  (experientia  docet)  any  test  of  ability 
or  discretion  in  this  branch  of  the  profession. 

Is  the  matter  too  delicate  for  reference  ?  I  remember  an 
instance  in  which  a  Dean  and  Chapter  with  all  their  prebendaries, 
minor  canons,  chapter  clerks,  lay  clerks,  prsecentors,  vergers, 
beadles,  and  sidesmen  were  set  by  the  ears  and  utterly  perturbed 
by  the  question  who  should  birch  two  small  choir  boys.  But 
there — at  Oppingbury  such  a  question  could  not  arise.  Manibus 
suis  castigare  was  among  the  highest  of  the  headmaster's  func- 
tions. If  on  the  present  occasion  he  were  disposed  to  think  too 
much  of  his  coming  morning's  exercise,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
dwell  upon  it  uninterrupted.  Engaged  in  the  correction  of  some 
verse  composition,  he  had  so  far  succeeded  in  interesting  himself 
as  to  fancy  he  detected  traces  of  taste  in  the  copy  before  him, 
when  the  butler  opened  the  door  of  the  study,  and  shut  it  again 
as  silently.  His  master  was  conscious  that  some  one  had  in  the 
short  interval  entered  the  room,  but,  believing  it  to  be  merely  a 
boy  with  one  of  the  usual  petitions  he  went  on  to  the  end  of  the 
copy  before  attending  to  him.  Then  he  swung  himself  round. 
*Who  is  it?'  he  asked  abruptly,  raising  the  shade  of  his  reading- 
lamp.  There  should  have  been  a  boy  standing  near  the  door,  as 
the  custom  was,  ready  to  speak  when  spoken  to  by  the  great  man. 
But  there  was  no  boy  there  ;  and  when  the  schoolmaster  getting 
no  answer  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  door,  he  got  himself  out  of  the 
chair  with  a  precipitancy  which  yet  failed  to  denote  his  astonish- 
ment. 

A  girl  stood  on  the  usual  square  of  carpet,  a  small,  dainty  lady, 
dressed  in  a  dark  brown  jacket  and  a  small  fur  hat.  He  got  a 
dim  sort  of  idea  that  she  had  brown  eyes  and  a  bright  colour  and 
a  wilful  mouth,  and  that  she  might  be  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and 
that  he  had  seen  her  before.  A  heavy  loop  of  fair  hair  fell  upon 
her  neck,  and  in  the  lamplight  she  certainly  looked  bright  and 
pretty.  She  would  have  done  so,  that  is,  in  many  eyes,  but  of 
course  a  headmaster  even  of  twenty-eight  has  no  thought  for  such 
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daintinesses.  It  would  be  a  descent  indeed  if  he  sank  to  the 
level  of  that  undermaster  (English),  who  was  heard  to  compare 
Kitty  Fisher  flitting  through  the  dusty  class-rooms  and  gloomy 
courts  to  a  butterfly  among  bookworms. 

1 1  am  Miss  Fisher,'  she  said  with  a  little  duck  of  the  head, 
seeing  that  he  did  not  recognise  her. 

*  Of  course,  I  beg  your  pardon.     Will  you  sit  down  ?  '  was  his. 


flurried  answer.  What  could  she  want  at  this  hour  ?  It  was  after 
nine  o'clock. 

*  I  won't  sit  down.  I  have  come  about  Cockell  and  Winkle, 
Mr.  Ogle,'  she  went  on,  and  a  glance  towards  the  screen  which  hid 
the  broken  window  indicated  her  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of 
their  offence. 

'I  regret  that  you  should  have  troubled,  Miss  Fisher,'  he 
replied,  composed  by  this  reference  to  school  matters,  and,  draw- 
ing himself  up,  all  the  schoolmaster  confessed.  '  The  offence  took 
place  under  my  own  eyes,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  admits  of 
any  excuse,  or  indeed  palliation.' 
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'  I  think  it  does.'  He  bowed  somewhat  impatiently.  '  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,'  with  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice  which  she 
could  not  quite  hide,  '  that  I  set  them  on  to  do  it.' 

'  You  set  them  on  to  do  it ! ' 

'  Well,  I  incited  them,  if  you  prefer  it.' 

'  Impossible  ! '  he  cried. 

'  Not  at  all,  for  I  did,'  she  said  defiantly,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  '  And  so  you  must  not  punish  them.' 

The  Rev.  Pritchard  Ogle  could  hardly  be  expected  to  assent  to 
this  at  once.  He  was  so  thoroughly  taken  aback,  so  completely 
at  a  loss,  that  after  a  long  stare  at  his  visitor  he  took  a  rapid  turn 
to  the  broken  window  and  narrowly  inspected  the  shattered  shields 
as  if  something  there  might  elucidate  the  matter. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  following  him  with  her  eyes,  '  you  should  not 
have  put  them  in.  And  so  I  said  in  the  hall,  and  that  if  there 
were  any  boys  at  Oppingbury  now  like  those  who  were  here  when 
I  was  young  they'd  break  the  window  in  a  couple  of  shakes.' 

'  In  a  couple  of  shakes ! '  he  repeated  mechanically.  Was  he 
dreaming  ? 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  said,  in  a  brace  of  shakes,'  she  resumed  with 
a  perfect  effrontery  that  betrayed  nothing  of  the  nervousness 
which  made  the  little  white  fingers  in  the  muff  clasp  and  unclasp 
a  dozen  times  a  minute.  '  You  should  not  have  put  them  in,  you 
know.  And  Cockell  and  Winkle  went  and  did  it.  So  it  was  really 
my  fault,  and  you  cannot  punish  them.' 

He  was  crimson  with  astonishment  and  rage.  Had  school- 
master ever  been  so  insulted  before?  For  an  instant  he  stood 
dumbfounded,  then  he  stepped  to  the  fireplace  and  rang  the  bell 
loudly,  furiously. 

'  And  you  will  not  punish  them  ? '  she  asked  anxiously. 

'  I  cannot  discuss  the  matter  with  you,'  he  said,  puffing  out  his 
cheeks. 

'Oh,  nonsense,  Mr.  Ogle.  Of  course  you  are  angry,  but 
you  must  promise  me  you'll  let  the  boys  off.  That  is  what  I 
came  for.' 

i  I  cannot  discuss  the  matter  with  you.     I  cannot ' 

*  But  you  must ' 

'  I  say  I  cannot ' 

'  But  you  shall  tell  me ! '  cried  Xitty,  stamping  the  floor 
passionately.  '  You  dare  not  punish  them  now.  It  wasn't  their 
fault,  and  you  know  it  was  not.  You  told  them  that  if  the  real 
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culprit  confessed  you  would  let  them  off.'  But  the  headmaster  was 
immovable.  He  was  upon  his  own  hearthrug,  and  he  would  not 
be  bullied  by  this  strange  girl.  '  Silence  ! '  he  said  at  last,  and  his 
voice  of  authority  surprised  her  into  obedience.  '  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  you.  The  door,  Bingley.' 

And  Kitty  was  obliged  there  and  then  to  leave,  and  ran  across 
the  school  gardens  sobbing  with  rage.  '  He  will  punish  them  just 
to  serve  me  out,  I  know  he  will,'  she  said  passionately,  as  she 
locked  herself  into  her  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  headmaster  was  closeted  with  Dr. 
Fisher,  and  so  remained  for  half  an  hour.  When  he  left,  the  second 
master  accompanied  him  to  the  door  and,  though  there  was  a  dark 
shade  of  vexation  on  the  elder's  face,  he  shook  Mr.  Ogle's  hand  at 
parting  with  a  newborn  cordiality. 

*  I  think,'  said  the  latter,  with  a  slight  smile,  as  he  lingered  a 
moment  on  the  step,  *  I  would  not  acquaint  Cockell  and  Winkle 
with  their  reprieve  to-night,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,' replied  the  old  gentleman  savagely.  "And  shut 
the  door  with  unnecessary  violence. 

It  was  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  relief  that  the  sixth  form  on 
the  following  morning  watched  Mr.  Ogle's  butler  walk  up  the  long 
room,  and  hand  him  a  telegram.  The  boys  did  after  their  natures. 
Some  feverishly  turned  over  their  Liddell  and  Scotts,  and  strove 
by  getting  a  few  lines  ahead  of  the  construer  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions they  had  hitherto  cloaked  under  a  semblance  of  careless 
attention.  Others,  chiefly  those  who  had  gone  through  the  ordeal, 
yawned  and  in  whispers  conjectured  what  was  up  ;  or  made  faces 
at  old  Bingley.  The  most  sanguine  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  the 
headmaster  would,  as  he  did,  close  his  books  on  the  instant  and 
dismiss  his  class.  By  dinner-time,  however,  the  matter  was  no 
secret.  The  telegram  was  from  the  governors.  School-business 
of  pressing  importance  required  the  new  headmaster's  immediate 
attendance  in  London.  By  the  time  this  became  generally 
known  the  Rev.  Pritchard  Ogle  was  half-way  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  had  happened  upon  some  adventures  (as  an  old  writer 
would  have  expressed  it)  of  a  character  sufficiently  odd  and 
diverting. 

A  train  as  it  chanced  was  just  due  out.  The  inhabitants  of 
Oppingbury  were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  headmaster's  gaunt 
figure  in  full  trot  for  the  station  ;  coat  tails  flying  and  arms  swing- 
ing, while  the  butler — he  who  had  been  with  Dr.  Hodgson  '  in 
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the  good  old  times ' — perspired  stoutly  behind  with  a  Gladstone 
bag,  his  face  one  great  scarlet  protest.  The  train  was  on  the  very 
point  of  starting ;  as  Mr.  Ogle  came  up  it  was  actually  in  motion. 
A  porter  who  knew  him  opened  the  door  smartly.  '  No  ticket ! ' 
he  panted  in  reply,  feeling  for  his  purse.  The  man  only  caught 
the  word  ticket,  and,  supposing  he  said  it  was  in  his  pocket,  or  in 
some  inaccessible  place,  cried,  '  All  right,  sir,'  and  gently  urged 
the  young  dignitary  up  the  steps.  Thus  impelled  the  latter  had 
no  choice ;  he  plunged  blindly  forward,  and  encountering  in  his 
headlong  entrance  some  one's  feet,  came  near  to  measuring  his 
full  length  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  The  door  shut  with  a 
loud  slam,  and  through  the  open  window  as  he  straightened  him- 
self up,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bingley's  substantial  figure  waving 
the  Gladstone  in  vain  appeal  to  the  powers  of  steam.  Such  things 
never  happened  in  Dr.  Hodgson's  time !  And  then  they  shot  past 
the  signal  box,  and  out  into  the  open  country.  Our  friend  sat 
down  with  a  gasp  on  the  seat  by  the  window,  and  replacing  his 
hat  which  had  fallen  off,  mechanically  brushed  from  his  sleeve 
the  dust  which  contact  with  a  dirty  cushion  had  imparted  to  it. 
Then  he  looked  about  him  with  the  air  of  a  man  prepared — within 
certain  bounds,  mind  you — to  join  in  the  laugh  at  his  own  expense. 
The  compartment  contained  but  one  other  passenger — a  lady, 
over  whose  feet  he  had  stumbled  his  way  in. 

' 1  hope  I  did  not  hurt  you,'  he  was  beginning  nervously  ;  he 
was,  as  we  have  observed,  a  shy  man  apart  from  his  work,  and  his 
method  of  entering  the  carriage  had  not  tended  to  brace  up  his 
nerves.  'I  am  afraid '  he  stopped  abruptly.  His  fellow- 
passenger  had  looked  up.  His  eyes  met  hers,  and  then  hastened 
to  disport  themselves  anywhere  else.  She  gave  him  a  haughty 
little  bow,  which  stayed  the  apology  on  his  lips,  and  intimated 
unmistakably  that  the  lady  did  not  desire  any  interchange  of 
courtesies.  And,  when  she  had  so  bowed,  she  looked  at  him,  and 
looked  at  him,  and  looked  at  him  with  so  disdainfully  unconscious 
and  yet  pertinaciously  disconcerting  a  gaze,  that  our  great  man, 
after  fidgetting  nearly  out  of  his  coat,  and  looking  all  ways  by 
turns,  wrenched  out  a  newspaper,  and  precipitately  changing  his 
seat  for  one  in  the  far  corner,  spread  out  the  paper  before  him, 
and  behind  its  folds  prepared  to  regain  his  composure  and  objur- 
gate his  fortune,  leaving  to  Miss  Kitty  Fisher  her  end  of  the 
compartment  and  the  honours  of  victory. 

It  was  bad  luck.     The  most  severe  judge  would  hardly  relish 
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a  tete-a-tete  with  the  criminal  he  had  just  sent  to  penal  servitude. 
For  Kitty  it  really  was,  leaving  Oppingbury  for  Oppingbury's 
good,  and  very  sick  and  sore  at  heart.  She  was  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  irrepressible  humiliation.  She  was  being  packed  off 
into  banishment  at  a  moment's  notice  as  if  she  were  nine  instead 
of  nearly  nineteen,  and  this  at  the  mandate  of  a  stranger,  who 
plainly  said  her  absence  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
school — of  Oppingbury,  of  which  Kitty  had  hitherto  thought  her- 
self a  great  part.  Oh,  it  was  too  bad.  It  was  unbearable  ! 

And  then  that  this  man,  to  whom  were  due  all  the  humiliating 
consequences  of  Cockell  and  Winkle's  frolic,  should  dare  to  travel 
with  her !  Miss  Kitty  ground  her  sharp  white  little  teeth  to- 
gether, and  drove  back  the  tears  in  which  she  had  been  about  to 
indulge.  If  she  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  laugh  at  his 
ridiculous  entrance,  she  remembered  the  possibly  visible  tear- 
stains  upon  her  cheeks — and  instead  assumed  the  frigid  gaze  and 
disdainful  air  which  so  completely  routed  him. 

Her  power  to  torment  once  discovered,  she  used  it  with  a 
spiteful  pleasure.  She  sat  in  such  a  'position  that,  did  her  com- 
panion's eyes  stray  for  a  second  beyond  the  edge  of  his  sheltering 
paper,  they  met  hers  full  of  a  mingled  contempt  and  amusement, 
and  promptly  sought  their  cover  again.  The  headmaster  was 
not  given  to  think  much  of  his  dress,  but  he  began  to  wish  that 
he  had  not  in  his  hurry  omitted  to  bring  his  gloves.  His  hands 
were  so  exposed  to  her  gaze  that  they  seemed  to  blush  under  the 
consciousness  of  ink-stains  which  he  had  had  no  time  to  remove. 
He  did  not  like  to  take  off  his  hat  and  examine  it ;  but  a  horrible 
suspicion  grew  upon  him,  originating  in  the  easiness  of  the  fit, 
that  he  had  in  passing  out  seized  upon  one  long  since  set  aside  for 
garden  wear.  He  felt  very  hot.  In  a  word,  the  Kev.  Pritchard 
Ogle,  whom  half-a-dozen  discontented  masters  and  half  a  hundred 
disorderly  boys  had  alike  found  master  of  the  situation,  blushed 
and  fidgetted  behind  his  newspaper  under  the  eyes  of  a  girl  of 
eighteen. 

Yet  he  did  not  succumb  without  a  struggle.  He  took  his 
courage  in  his  hands  at  last,  and  tried  to  break  through  the  meshes. 

'Miss  Fisher,'  he  began,  dropping  his  paper  with  an  abrupt- 
ness that  sufficiently  indicated  his  desperate  resolution,  and 
smiling  a  rather  sickly  smile,  '  I  hope  that  you  are  now  satisfied 
with  the  fate  of  Cockell  and  Winkle.  I  am  sure  that  they  should 
be  very  grateful  to  you.' 
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He  had  much  more  to  say,  but  he  got  no  further.  '  I  don't 
•wish  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you,'  the  girl  said  slowly  and  in- 
cisively. '  Please  to  understand  that  after  what  has  happened  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  I  would  prefer  to 
consider  myself  as  never  having  enjoyed  the — privilege.' 

It  was  a  petulant  and  childish  rebuff,  and  yet  it  disconcerted 
him.  She  was  too  thoroughly  in  earnest,  too  vicious  in  fact,  and 
he  was  too  little  used  to  repartee,  for  him  to  turn  such  heroics 
into  ridicule.  He  bowed  and  affected  to  smile,  but  he  sought 


his  newspaper 
again  with  more 
haste  than  accord- 
ed with  a  fully 
dignified  retreat. 

She  was  too  much  for  the  master  of  many  legions.  He  recol- 
lected that  Eugby  would  soon  be  reached,  and  gradually  became 
interested  in  the  news  of  the  day.  He  folded  up  the*  newspaper 
as  the  train  slackened,  and  then  found  that  he  had  been  pre- 
mature, for  it  was  merely  the  ticket  platform.  Never  mind ;  he 
would  change  at  once  all  the  same,  and  so  escape  the  additional 
annoyance  of  explaining  before  her  why  he  had  not  a  ticket.  But 
as  he  opened  the  door  the  hairy  face  of  a  short,  bluff  ticket- 
collector  appeared  at  it. 
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'Not  so  fast,  sir,  please.  Keep  your  seats.  Ticket,  please, 
miss.  Euston  ?  Thank  you.  Ticket,  sir  ? ' 

Our  friend,  feeling  something  of  a  small  boy's  awkwardness, 
began  to  explain.  The  man  cut  him  short  by  producing  a  fat 
book  and  a  pencil. 

'All  right,  sir.  Excess,  Oppingbury  to  Rugby,  first  class, 
seven  and  two,  please.' 

Mr.  Ogle  put  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets — and  pulled 
them  out  empty.  His  face,  already  flushed,  turned  crimson.  He 
felt  more  hastily  in  his  breast-pocket ;  in  the  outside  pockets  of 
his  coat;  at  last,  with  desperate  eagerness,  in  his  waistcoat- 
pockets.  All  in  vain.  He  had  not  a  penny  about  him. 

'  My  purse  ! '  he  stammered.  '  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  put  it 
into  my  bag ;  or  stay,  my  good  man,  I  am  almost  sure  that  I  had 
it  in  my  hand  when  I  stepped  into  the  train.' 

The  official  jumped  briskly  into  the  compartment  and  searched 
the  floor  and  seats.  Miss  Fisher  moved  her  cloaks  and  dressing-bag 
to  assist  the  search,  but  otherwise  sat  in  hostile  impassive  dignity. 

'  No  purse  here,'  said  the  man  stolidly.  Then  he  got  out  of 
the  carriage  and  stood  on  the  step.  '  All  right,  Jem  ;  go  ahead/ 

And  so  the  Rev.  Pritchard  Ogle  entered  Rugby  station  in  some 
confusion  of  spirits,  a  semi-prisoner,  with  his  warder  riding  on  the 
step.  Ah,  if  the  lower-school  boys  could  have  seen  him  !  Or  even 
Bingley. 

'  I  am  going  to  London  on  important  business,'  the  school- 
master said  to  the  station-master  who  promptly  appeared  ;  and  he 
said  it  with  some  dignity.  '  My  name  is  Ogle,  the  Rev.  Pritchard 
Ogle,  and  I  am  the  headmaster  of  Oppingbury  School.' 

'  Have  you  any  luggage,  sir  ? '  The  man  was  not  discourteous, 
but  the  collector  had  reported  that  the  gentleman  had  attempted 
to  leave  the  carriage  to  escape  detection. 

'No.' 

'  Nor  a  card  ? ' 

'  No  ;  my  card-case  is  in  my  bag,  which  my  butler  was  bring- 
ing toward?  the  train  when  it  started.' 

A  little  crowd  gathered  round  the  door,  and  our  schoolmaster 
perceived  with  astonishment  that  his  account  of  himself  was 
received  with  suspicion  and  disbelief.  At  his  last  words  these 
feelings  seemed  to  give  way  to  general  amusement,  very  much 
to  his  indignation.  On  a  sudden,  in  a  large  mirror  outside  the 
refreshment-room,  which  chanced  to  be  opposite  to  him,  he  saw 
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himself  reflected — unfavourably.  At  no  time  a  very  careful 
dresser,  his  white  tie  had,  probably  in  his  run  to  catch  the  train, 
slid  considerably  to  the  side,  and  now  figured  under  one  ear.  It 
was  the  old  hat  he  had  taken,  and  moreover  its  roll  upon  the 
carriage  floor  had  not  improved  it.  Add  to  this  his  want  of  gloves 
and  that  he  had  but  perfunctorily  brushed  the  dust  from  his 
school  coat,  and  the  reader  will  understand  that,  though  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  Cambridge  Grecian,  an  Oxford  Professor  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  or  even  a  great  London  Orientalist,  his  appearance  was 
very  far  from  denoting  the  public  schoolmaster,  or  connoting  the 
possession  of  a  butler.  In  fact  from  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
the  word  '  bunkum  '  came  all  too  clearly  to  his  ear. 

*  Wait  a  moment,'  he  said,  a  thought  striking  him.     '  This 
young  lady  can  tell  you  who  I  am.'     The  providential  thought 
came  just  in  time. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Kitty,  who  in  the  rear  of  the  chief 
personage  in  the  scene  had  been  hitherto  almost  unnoticed. 
Even  he  had  nearly  forgotten  her.  The  station-master  respect- 
fully raised  his  hat. 

*  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,  miss  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  He  knows   quite  well,'  she  replied  in  a  haughty,  decided 
voice,  'that  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,' 

There  was  quite  a  little  cheer  at  this.  Mr.  Ogle  looked  first 
at  her  and  then  at  the  crowd  with  a  sickly  smile.  '  Ain't  he  a 
cool  hand  ?  '  someone  asked  audibly  ;  and  at  least  half-a-dozen 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Stay,  stay  ! '  he  cried.  '  Believe  me,  there  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion. This  lady  does  know  me.' 

Kitty  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  gentle  pity,  such  as  the 
angels  might  have  felt  when  Eve  took  the  apple.  'No,'  she 
answered,  '  I  have  told  you  that  I  don't  know  you.' 

'  And  don't  wish  to  ! '  cried  a  wag  from  the  crowd.  And  Kitty, 
by  a  gentle  nod,  seemed  to  acquiesce,  so  that  the  group  grew  loud 
in  condemnation  of  the  swindler  and  swell-mobsman  who  had 
tried  to  bully  her.  What  a  position  for  the  headmaster  of  Op- 
pingbury !  Oh,  Mr.  Bingley ;  Mr.  Bingley,  oh ! 

The  only  person  who  felt  the  slightest  doubt  was  the  station- 
master.  And,  luckily,  with  him  lay  the  decision.  'You  have 
friends  in  London,  I  suppose  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Certainly.' 

'  As  will  know  you  ?  ' 
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'  Certainly,'  again  said  the  clergyman,  unable  to  resent  the  sneer. 

'  Very  well.  Here,  Jenkinson ' — to  a  porter  standing  near — 
'  jump  in.  You  must  travel  up  with  this  gentleman,  and  do  not 
let  him  out  of  your  sight  until  he  has  paid  the  fare.  All  right ; 
go  ahead.' 

Surely  no  compartment  in  the  train  now  hurrying  southward 
contained  three  persons  less  at  ease  in  one  another's  company. 
Miss  Kitty's  vengeance  was  complete,  and  her  hard  little  heart 
felt  no  pangs  of  remorse  ;  but  she  in  her  turn  began  to  experience 
the  embarrassment  of  being  cooped  up  with  her  victim.  So  far 
from  her  gaze  now  disconcerting  him,  it  was  she  who  avoiding  his 
eyes,  stole  surreptitious  glances  at  his  features,  set  in  an  expres- 
sion of  severe  gravity.  The  porter  observed  this,  and  put  it  down 
to  the  young  lady's  timidity  at  being  in  such  company ;  so  he 
proceeded  to  encourage  her  by  various  nods  and  winks,  which,  as 
she  saw  they  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  clergyman,  had  a 
different  effect  upon  her  from  that  which  they  were  intended  to 
produce.  She  felt  the  position  becoming  moment  by  moment 
more  strained,  the  performance  of  Jenkinson  more  ridiculous. 
An  almost  hysterical  desire  to  laugh  possessed  her.  She  was  glad 
at  the  next  station  to  make  her  escape,  and  aided  by  a  porter  to 
whom  Jenkinson  audibly  detailed  the  whole  case,  she  removed 
herself  and  her  light  baggage  to  another  part  of  the  train. 

Her  relief  on  finding  herself  alone  was  not  slight.  She  felt 
so  much  at  her  ease  that  she  laughed  a  little  at  the  ridiculous 
figure  her  enemy  had  cut ;  and  then  looked  grave,  as  she  touched 
something  in  her  pocket,  and  so  laughed  again ;  and  spent  the 
time  very  pleasantly  without  one  thought  of  pity  for  Jenkinson's 
companion  until  the  train  reached  Willesden  Junction.  The  cry 
of '  All  tickets  ready,  please,'  so  far  from  inducing  her  to  prepare 
hers,  only  recalled  more  vividly  the  scene  at  Rugby,  and  presented 
a  charming  retrospect  of  successful  vengeance.  It  happened  that 
the  guard  of  the  train,  as  well  as  the  ticket-collector,  came  to  the 
door.  The  train  was  already  late,  and  they  were  impatient. 
Slightly  confused  by  the  demand,  she  pulled  out  her  purse — a 
large  purse — and  opened  it.  Her  ticket  was  not  there,  that  was 
clear,  for  she  shut  up  the  purse  hastily  with  a  snap,  and  replaced 
it  in  her  pocket  with  a  quick,  hurried  gesture.  The  collector, 
observing  the  sudden  flush  which  at  the  same  time  swept  over 
the  young  lady's  face,  grumbled  to  himself,  '  Here's  another  lost 
her  ticket ! '  But  he  was  mistaken  ;  with  a  little  clumsiness  she 
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produced  her  first-class  voucher  from  a  tiny  portmonnaie.  The 
collector  slammed  the  door,  and  whistled  shrilly.  The  train  moved 
ahead.  A  few  minutes — some  five  or  ten — and  they  ran  out  of 
the  darkness  and  monotonous  clatter  of  the  tunnels  into  the  bustle 
and  tumult  of  Euston  Station. 

To  return  to  the  Rev.  Pritchard  Ogle,  who  of  course  arrived 
there  at  the  same  time.  He  was  asserting  his  personal  liberty  by 
alighting  in  a  sufficiently  leisurely  manner  when  some  one  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Would  you  kindly  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  step  this  way  ? ' 
Before  the  guard  proceeded  farther  his  hearer  detected  in  tone 
and  manner  a  deference  to  which  for  two  hours  he  had  been  a 
stranger.  *  We've  found  your  purse,  sir,  and  I  think  you'll  say 
we've  kept  our  eyes  pretty  wide  open.' 

4  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.     Did  I  drop  it  on  the  platform  ?  ' 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  led  the  way  to  a  waiting-room 
door  round  which  a  small  crowd  was  collected,  just  such  a  crowd 
as  had  jeered  Mr.  Ogle  at  Rugby.  With  some  difficulty  the  guard 
forced  a  passage  for  him ;  a  moment's  delay,  and  the  door  was 
opened  to  admit  them. 

He  looked  about  him  with  considerable  interest.  There  were 
several  people  in  the  room,  a  common,  dusty,  plainly-furnished, 
station  waiting-room.  Upon  the  dingy  hearthrug  stood  a  tall 
man  in  a  semi-uniform,  with  a  military  bearing  and  a  pompous 
face.  He  was  minutely  examining  something  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  but  upon  the  new-comer's  entrance  he  placed  this 
behind  him.  A  couple  of  porters,  an  old  lady  and  gentleman  who 
seemed  to  have  no  business  there,  and  were  of  course  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  a  policeman  at  the  door,  and  another  in 
the  background,  his  faculties  bent  solely  upon  the  advantages  of 
the  Sun  Fire  Insurance  Company  as  set  forth  in  their  advertise- 
ment, made  up,  with  one  exception,  the  occupants  of  the  room. 

The  exception  was  Miss  Kitty  Fisher,  who  occupied  a  seat 
near  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  Mr.  Ogle  started  at 
sight  of  her.  He  did  not  know  why  or  how,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  some  invisible  barrier  between  her  and  the  others.  The  old 
lady  and  the  old  gentleman  were  looking  oddly  at  her,  as  at  some 
curiosity.  She  was  a  little  pale,  and  her  hand  grasped  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  which  somehow  she  had  rolled  up  into  a  hard  ball. 
Her  lips  were  set  more  tightly  than  one  would  wish  to  see  a  young 
lady's  lips. 
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'Would  you  please  to  describe  your  purse,  sir?'  said  the 
pompous  man. 

Mr.  Ogle  did  so  in  general  terms.  It  was  an  ordinary,  dark- 
coloured  Kussia  leather  purse.  There  were  no  papers  or  docu- 
ments in  it.  It  did  not  bear  any  monogram.  He  believed  it- 
contained  about  five  pounds,  but  possibly  a  sovereign  more.  To 
the  best  of  his  belief,  he  must  have  dropped  it  on  the  seat.  At 
each  item  the  man  nodded  his  head.  Some  idea  of  the  true 
position  of  affairs  stole  into  the  headmaster's  mind.  As  he  glanced 
round,  the  situation  became  more  and  more  clear.  While  he  was 
conscientiously  reckoning  up  the  money  that  should  have  been  in 
the  purse,  the  girl's  eyes  for  one  moment  met  his  full,  and  told 
him  all.  He  read  in  them  such  a  look  of  overwhelming  terror 
and  hopeless  appeal  as  came  home  to  him  with  a  sudden  shock, 
and  made  the  matter  plain.  The  look  was  gone  from  her  eyes  as 
soon  as  perceived.  The  veil  of  pride  fell  again,  and  she  was  as 
cold  and  defiant  as  before. 

'  That  will  do,  I  think,'  said  the  superintendent,  laying  upon 
the  table  a  purse  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  Bingtey  might  have 
identified.  *  This  young  lady  declines  to  say  anything  about  it  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  no  doubt  she  is  wise.  You'll  please  to  be  at 
Marylebone  in  the  morning  at  eleven.  I  expect  this  is  a  party  we've 
been  after  for  some  time.  You  don't  know  anything  about  her,  sir  ? ' 

The  faintest  tinge  of  colour  came  into  Kitty's  face,  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  floor.  He  hesitated  before  he  spoke, 
and  then  he  spoke  slowly  : 

*  Yes,  I  do  know  her,  and  I  think  it  quite  impossible  that  she 
can  have  stolen  this  purse.'  And  he  briefly  said  who  she  was. 

<  It  is  odd,'  the  officer  allowed  ;  *  but  it  does  not  dispose  of  the 
facts.  The  guard  here  who  heard  your  description  of  the  lost  purse 
at  Kugby,  saw  it  in  her  hands  at  Willesden.  And  when  we  asked 
for  it,  she  saw  the  game  was  up  and  produced  it  at  once.  This  is 
your  purse,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

The  headmaster  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  question.  At  any 
rate  he  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  had  turned  away  towards 
the  window.  *  She  can  be  bailed  to-night,  of  course  ? '  he  asked 
carelessly. 

The  superintendent,  with  his  back  to  the  girl,  formed  a 
negative  with  his  lips.  Then  seeing  his  interrogator  was  still  un- 
satisfied :  '  Impossible,  sir :  the  police  magistrate  has  risen  for  the 
day.  I  suppose  this  is  the  purse  ? ' 
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Mr.  Ogle  took  it  in  his  hand.  '  This,'  he  said,  slowly  turning  it 
over  and  over,  and  weighing  it ;  '  no,  this  is  not  the  purse.  This 
is  not  my  purse.' 

*  It  is  not ! '  cried  the  other  incredulously.     Here  was  a  pretty 
to-do ;  the  old  gentleman  and  lady  said  '  Good  gracious ! '  as  if 
they  possessed  but  one  tongue  between  them,  and  the  policeman 
who  was  so  bent  upon  insurance  was  surprised  into  letting  the 
handcuffs  fall  back  into  his  pocket  with  a  mighty  clatter. 

*  No,'  repeated  the  headmaster  steadily  ;  '  it  is  not  my  purse.' 
A  great  wave  of  crimson  flowed  over  Kitty  Fisher's  pale  face,  and 
when  it  receded  left  it  a  trifle  less  pale  than  before.     '  And  please 
to  observe  that  I  have  not  in  any  way  charged  this  lady  or  been  a 
party  to  her  detention.    In  fact  I  never  stated  with  certainty  that 
I  had  lost  my  purse.' 

The  words  were  well  chosen,  and  being  confirmed  by  the  old 
gentleman  with  many  nods,  had  their  full  effect.  Here  was  an 
interesting  case  blown  to  the  winds.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
prudent  (and  sagacious)  officer  looked  blue.  But  he  speedily  re- 
covered himself  and  rated  his  inferiors  finely.  From  this  he  slipped 
easily  into  a  handsome  apology  to  the  lady,  and  concluded  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Rev.  gentleman  to  bear  witness  to  the  bond  fides  and 
vigilance  of  the  police  in  the  matter.  The  whole  thing  melted  away, 
Kitty  thought,  like  a  dreadful  dream ;  though  inwardly  she  vowed 
she  would  never  let  her  desire  to  place  her  enemy — her  enemy ! — 
in  a  predicament  carry  her  so  far  as  this  again,  It  had  lain  there 
under  the  edge  of  her  cloak  so  temptingly ! 

After  all,  she  jumped  into  her  cab  only  half  an  hour  later  than 
if  the  journey  from  Oppingbury  had  been  the  least  eventful  in  the 
world.  She  did  not  drive  away  at  once,  but  waited  until  Mr.  Ogle 
came  out,  and  with  the  vigilant  Jenkinson  at  his  side,  chartered  a 
hansom.  Then  she  beckoned  to  the  former,  and  he  walked  up  to 
the  window  of  her  vehicle  with  a  grave  smile.  Nor  was  Jenkinson, 
who  thought  the  whole  business  a  *  rum  start,'  far  behind.  She 
leaned  forward,  and  there  was  a  funny  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  said — 

'Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  off — Cockell  and  Winkle. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  to  them,  Mr.  Ogle.  And — I  think — that  if 
you  could  be  kind  enough  to  call  at  13  Lansdowne  Crescent, 
this  evening — my  aunt  would  wish  to  thank  you.'  After  which 
something  passed  from  her  hand  to  the  headmaster's — perhaps 
the  merest  little  pressure — perhaps  something  more  substantial 
— perhaps  both ;  and  she  drove  away. 
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That  evening  a  purse  containing  a  considerable  sum  (in  these 
hard  times)  was  found  in  the  box  of  one  of  the  London  Hospitals. 
And  Jenkinson,  after  an  interview  with  a  certain  hall  porter, 
never  again  alluded  to  the  day's  experiences  as  a  'rum  start,' 
though  he  frequently  told  the  tale  as  a  *  hodd  coincidence.' 

After  all,  Jenkinson,  was  it  so  odd  as  that  the  headmaster 


of  Oppingbury  should 
spend  that  evening  at 
Mrs.  Fisher's,  13  Lans- 
downe  Crescent — and 
enjoy  himself?  Yet  he 
did,  and  great  things 
gradually  evolved  there- 
from. In  the  first  place 
the  banishment  of  Miss 
Kitty  Fisher  from  Op- 
pingbury  ended  only 
with  the  existence  of 

that  wilful  little  personage.  There  was  no  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence. And  secondly  the  headmaster  of  Oppingbury  a  few  months 
later  brought  home  a  wife  so  thoroughly  tinged  with  the  prejudices 
and  traditions  of  the  place  that  there  is  no  fear  of  her  husband  ever 
again  outraging  the  feelings  of  the  school  by  supplying  the  pump 
with  a  tin  cup. 
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I. 

MOTHER  Church,  who  in  bygone 
ages  sheltered  all  the  learning 
of  the  land  beneath  her  broad 
wings,  and  who,  even  after  this 
monopoly  had  passed  away  from 
her,  continued  to  provide  for 
learners  and  learned  in  a  mu- 
nificent fashion,  has  in  these 
latter  times  been  sadly  shorn 
of  wealth  and  patronage  by 
the  relentless  march  of  pro- 
gress and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  Yet  there  is 
balm  in  Grilead.  Here  and 
there  a  sinecure  has  been 
suffered  to  remain  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  work  is 
not  altogether  of  the  tangible 
kind  so  dear  to  the  nineteenth 

century;  here  and  there  a  Reverend  Jack  Horner,  putting  his 
thumb  into  the  diminished  pie  of  Church  preferment,  can  pull  out 
a  plum,  and,  sitting  down  under  the  shadow  of  some  grey  cathedral 
tower,  can  draw  soothing  deductions  after  the  manner  of  his  juve- 
nile prototype.  A  bishopric  may  no  longer  be  a  post  of  dignified 
ease,  archdeacons  may  be  men  doomed  to  perpetual  hurry  and 
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worry,  wealthy  pluralists  may  have  become  an  extinct  class,  but  a 
Canon  of  Lichbury  Cathedral  is  still  a  personage  whose  comfortable 
dwelling  and  comfortable  income  are  rather  the  acknowledgment 
of  past  distinction  than  the  equivalent  of  any  present  labour. 
Not,  of  course,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichbury  are  a 
body  of  worn-out  pensioners.  It  is  by  no  means  in  that  light 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  ;  nor,  indeed,  are 
they  so  regarded  by  any,  except  the  ignorant  and  irreverent.  If 
repose  and  competence  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  it  is  not 
only  because  they  have  already  enriched  the  world  with  the 
results  of  literary  research,  but  that  they  may  have  more  leisure 
to  continue  doing  so.  Some  of  them  have  achieved  renown  as 
authors  of  theological  treatises,  others  are  deeply  versed  in  class- 
ical lore ;  while  some,  like  Canon  Stanwick,  hold  university 
professorships. 

The  latter  divine  was  understood  to  owe  his  canonry  (which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  at  a  comparatively  early  age)  to 
that  celebrated  work, '  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Emperor  Julian,' 
in  which  an  interesting  character  and  an  interesting  period  of 
history  had  been  so  exhaustively  and  impartially  treated  of  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  further  exploration  of  the  same  ground. 
Whether,  as  his  admirers  declared,  the  Professor  had  surpassed 
Gibbon  as  triumphantly  in  the  handling  of  his  subject  as  Gibbon 
surpassed  Voltaire  and  other  earlier  writers,  and  whether  in  the 
course  of  his  well-weighed  observations  he  had  made  out  as  good 
a  case  for  the  church  which  he  represented  as  was  possible  and 
desirable,  are  questions  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  One 
consequence,  at  all  events,  of  his  accomplished  task  had  been  to 
place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  historians,  and  another  had 
been  his  appointment  to  a  vacant  stall  in  Lichbury  Cathedral. 

This  last  reward  of  merit  should  have  been  especially  grateful 
to  him,  for  he  was  a  bachelor  of  retired  habits,  whose  life  had 
been  spent  among  his  books,  and  to  whom  life  had  little  left  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  attraction  save  increased  opportunities  for 
study ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was,  as  a  general  thing,  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  lot.  Nevertheless,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  his  smooth 
lawn  one  morning  in  August,  he  was  in  a  less  contented  frame  of 
mind  than  usual.  The  whispering  of  the  summer  breeze  in  the 
old  elms,  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  occasional  deliberate  ding- 
dong  of  the  cathedral  clock  far  overhead,  checking  off  the 
slumberous  quarters  and  half-hours — all  these  familiar  sounds  had 
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failed  to  produce  upon  him  that  sense  of  calm  which  is  so  con- 
ducive to  thought ;  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  the 
opening  chapter  of  his  new  work,  '  The  Else  of  the  Papacy,'  and  to 
take  to  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  garden,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  his  grey  head  sunk  beneath  shoulders  which  were 
somewhat  prematurely  bowed. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Professor,  like  other  professors,  had 
once  been  young,  and  that  the  days  of  his  youth  had  been  vividly 
and  unexpectedly  brought  back  to  him  the  night  before.  This  is 
always  a  disturbing  thing  to  happen  to  a  man  ;  and  what  made  it 
particularly  so  in  Canon  Stanwick's  case  was  that  his  youth  had 
been  marked  by  a  trouble  which  he  had  taken  terribly  to  heart 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  To  be  jilted  is  no  such  rare  expe- 
rience, and  to  get  over  it  with  great  rapidity  is  the  ordinary  lot  of 
the  jilted  one ;  but  some  few  strangely  constituted  mortals  there 
are  who  never  get  over  it,  and  of  these  Canon  Stanwick  happened 
to  be  one.  Certainly,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  he  had  long  ceased 
to  think  with  any  bitterness  of  the  shallow-hearted  Julia  to  whom 
he  had  become  engaged  immediately  after  taking  orders,  and  who 
had  thrown  him  over  in  favour  of  a  man  of  much  greater  wealth 
and  higher  position ;  he  had,  indeed,  ceased  to  think  about  her 
at  all.  But  not  the  less  was  it  her  conduct  which  had  shaped  the 
course  of  his  life.  By  it  he  had  been  driven  into  deep  study, 
into  an  Oxford  professorship,  and  finally  into  a  canonry  ;  by  it  also 
he  had  been  driven  out  of  society,  and  especially  out  of  female 
society,  for  which  the  treachery  of  one  member  of  the  sex  had 
imbued  him  with  a  strong  repugnance.  At  Oxford,  where  he  had 
resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  preferment,  the  ladies  had 
quite  given  him  up.  It  had  been  understood  there  that  he  did 
not  care  for  the  relaxation  of  dinner  parties  and  tea  parties  ;  and 
it  was  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence  that,  having  from  a  sense 
of  duty  consented  to  break  through  his  long-standing  rule  and 
dine  with  the  Dean  of  Lichbury,  he  should  have  found  himself 
seated  opposite  to  his  old  love,  whom,  by  another  odd  coincidence, 
he  had  wooed,  won,  and  lost  in  that  very  neighbourhood  so  long 
before. 

This  chance  meeting  had  upset  the  worthy  man  a  good  deal. 
In  the  grey-haired  but  vivacious  Mrs.  Annesley  who  had  claimed 
acquaintance  with  him  across  the  table,  he  had  scarcely  recog- 
nised the  heroine  of  his  buried  romance,  nor  had  he  either  the 
wish  or  the  power  to  resuscitate  the  tender  feelings  with  which 
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he  had  once  regarded  her ;  but  the  sight  of  her  had  Vtirred  up  old 
memories  within  him,  and  these  had  haunted  him  through  the 
night,  had  prevented  the  Papacy  from  rising  satisfactorily  in  the 
morning,  and  finally,  as  aforesaid,  had  sent  him  out  into  the  open 
air,  a  prey  to  vague  regrets. 

So  that  elderly  lady  was  Julia  Annesley!  And  she  had 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  about  whom  she  talked  a  great 
deal ;  and  her  husband  was  dead — the  husband  for  whom  she  had 
never  cared,  and  whom  she  made  little  pretence  of  regretting. 
To  all  appearance,  she  regretted  nothing.  Why  should  she,  when 
she  had  all  that  a  woman  could  wish  to  have  ?  Perhaps,  thought 
the  Professor,  it  might  be  a  better  thing  to  be  the  father  of  sons 
and  daughters,  when  one  was  growing  old,  than  to  be  the  author 
of  an  unrivalled  monograph  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Julian 
the  Apostate.  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  reason  why  one  shouldn't 
be  both.  And  then  he  fell  to  wondering  whether  that  ambition 
which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  Julia's  infidelity  could  have 
been  satisfied  with  such  fame  and  social  standing  as  an  historian, 
a  professor,  and  a  canon  may  lay  claim  to.  Only,  if  he  had 
married  Julia,  he  would  probably  have  begun  and  ended  as  a 
country  parson.  He  smiled  at  himself  for  indulging  in  such 
nonsensical  fancies  at  his  time  of  life  ;  but  he  went  on  dreaming 
all  the  same  until  he  was  startled  by  the  opening  of  a  gate  which 
connected  his  house  with  the  Precincts. 

Somebody  strode  with  a  brisk,  ringing  step  up  the  brick 
pathway  to  the  front  door,  singing  loudly, — 

1 1  loved  her,  and  she  might  have  been 

The  happiest  in  the  land  ; 

But  she  fancied  a  foreigner  who  played  the  clarinet 
In  the  middle  of  a  Ger-man  band.' 

Then  came  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  bell,  followed  by  subdued 
whistling  of  the  air  of  this  apposite  but  vulgar  ditty.  It  was  not 
after  so  indecorous  a  fashion  that  the  Professor's  visitors  were 
wont  to  approach  him,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
steal  softly  across  the  turf  past  the  library  windows  and  see  who 
might  be  the  author  of  all  this  disturbance.  His  curiosity  was 
rewarded  by  a  full-length  view  of  a  handsome,  merry-looking 
young  fellow  in  undress  cavalry  uniform,  who  himself  happened 
to  be  peeping  round  the  corner  at  that  moment,  and  who  at  once 
advanced,  saying :  *  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?  Canon  Stanwick, 
isn't  it?  My  mother  asked  me  to  leave  this  note  for  you  as  I 
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passed — Mrs.  Annesley,  you  know.  She  says  you  and  she  are 
old  friends.' 

'I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,'  said  the  Professor  in  his 
grave  voice,  taking  the  note.  '  Pray  come  in.' 

4  Can't,  thanks,'  answered  the  other  ;  *  I  must  be  off  to  barracks. 
See  you  this  afternoon  on  the  cricket-ground  though,  I  hope. 
We've  got  a  great  match  on — garrison  against  the  county.  We 
shall  be  awfully  licked,  of  course  ;  but  everybody  will  be  up  there, 
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and  it's  something  to  do.  Very  glad  to  see  you  if  you'll  come  to 
our  tent.  You'll  find  my  mother  there  ;  the  note's  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Good-bye  for  the  present.' 

And  with  that  this  unceremonious  young  man  clanked  away, 
leaving  the  Professor,  who  had  not  looked  on  at  a  cricket  match  for 
a  matter  of  thirty  years,  much  amused.  The  note  ran  as  follows  : 

Deanery,  Lichbury :  Thursday. 

*  DEAR  CANON  STANWICK, — I  hope,  if  you  are  disengaged  this 
afternoon,  you  will  join  our  party  on  the  cricket-ground,  and  give 
me  the  opportunity,  which  I  sought  in  vain  last  night,  of  having 
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a  little  talk  with  you.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  am  so  very  anxious  to  have  a  few  words  with  you  before  I 
go  about  my  soil,  who  is  quartered  here.  Do  come,  and 

'  Believe  me  most  sincerely  yours, 
'JULTA  ANNESLEY.' 

'  Oh,  by  all  means,'  said  the  Professor,  who  had  a  solitary  man's 
habit  of  thinking  aloud.  '  I  shall  feel  rather  like  a  fish  out  of 
water  among  all  those  people ;  but  never  mind,  I'll  go.  Only  I 
can't  think  why  you  should  want  to  talk  to  me  about  your  son.' 

Perhaps  the  Professor  was  still  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
point,  even  after  a  long  interview  with  Mrs.  Annesley  ;  though  he 
certainly  could  not  complain  of  any  want  of  candour  upon  the 
lady's  part.  The  Lichbury  cricket-ground  is  justly  celebrated 
both  for  its  extent  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the 
numerous  matches  of  which  it  is  the  scene  during  the  summer 
season  are  always  well  attended.  The  Professor  made  his  way 
through  a  double  line  of  carriages  and  drags,  feeling  and  looking 
very  much  like  a  man  who  has  suddenly  emerged  from  a  dark 
room  upon  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  The  confused  din  raised  by 
a  large  concourse  of  people,  mingled  with  the  strains  of  the 
military  band  which  was  in  attendance,  and  the  shouts  of  eager 
partisans  of  garrison  or  county,  bewildered  him ;  and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  inquiries  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  cavalry  tent,  where  he  stood  for  a  minute  blinking  in  the 
sunshine,  and  trying  with  short-sighted  eyes  to  distinguish  among 
the  assemblage  of  gaily  dressed  ladies  seated  there  the  one  of 
whom  he  was  in  search.  But  if  he  did  not  see  her,  she  very  soon 
saw  him,  and  came  forward,  holding  out  a  tiny  pair  of  beautifully 
gloved  hands. 

'  How  good  of  you  to  come  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Suppose  we 
take  a  turn  round  the  ground ;  then  we  can  talk  quietly.' 

She  was  a  bright,  alert  little  woman,  her  grey  hair,  which 
was  drawn  straight  up  from  her  forehead,  contrasting  oddly  with 
her  still  youthful  complexion,  and  giving  her  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  an  eighteenth- century  marquise.  The  Professor  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  he  ought  to  offer  her  his  arm  or  not,  but 
finally  deciding  that  this  was  unnecessary,  made  a  grab  at  his 
shapeless  felt  hat,  and  muttered,  '  Delighted,  I'm  sure.'  He  was 
a  little  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  his  former  love,  whose 
first  words  showed  that  she,  for  her  part,  had  no  such  foolish  feeling. 
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'Is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  meet  again  at  Lichbury 
after  all  these  years  ?  '  she  began.  '  I  have  often  thought  of  you, 
and  often  felt  sorry.'  She  paused  and  sighed.  '  One  does  not 
expect  men  to  take  things  so  seriously — generally,  you  know,  it 
is  the  men  who  forget,  and  the  women  who  suffer ;  but  I  suppose 
you  are  different.  And  I  have  spoilt  your  life  ! ' 

The  Professor  smiled.  He  was  thinking  that  most  people 
would  hardly  describe  his  life  as  having  been  a  spoilt  one ;  he  was 
thinking,  too,  that  the  Julia  who  had  caused  him  so  much  mental 
anguish  in  years  gone  by  was  quite  another  person  from  the  com- 
placent little  lady  who  was  trying  to  make  apologies  for  her.  He 
rather  wished  she  would  drop  the  subject ;  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  Mrs.  Annesley  resumed  : 

'  You  ought  to  hate  me — I  quite  feel  that ;  but  doesn't  some 
clever  person  say  somewhere  that  we  never  hate  those  who  have 
injured  us,  only  those  whom  we  have  injured  ?  I  have  injured 
you  dreadfully  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  want  to  make  friends — and  to 
ask  a  favour  of  you  into  the  bargain.'  She  concluded  her  sentence 
with  a  little  laugh  and  a  side  glance  from  eyes  which  had  clone 
much  execution  in  their  day. 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way,' 
said  the  Professor  simply ;  *  and  I  think  we  may  very  well  agree 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  It  was  something  about  your  son,  you 
said  ? ' 

'Ah,  yes,  poor  fellow!'  sighed  Mrs.  Annesley;  'I  can't  tell 
you  how  anxious  and  distressed  I  am  about  him.  He  is  quartered 
here  with  his  regiment,  the  27th  Lancers,  and  he  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  leave  the  service ;  though,  as  of  course  you  know,  he 
succeeded  to  a  very  large  property  when  he  came  of  age.' 

'  He  is  still  very  young,'  remarked  the  Professor.  '  I  should 
think  another  year  or  two  of  soldiering  would  do  him  no  harm.' 

'  But  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  with  three  large  country  houses 
to  live  in  barracks.  I  want  him  to  marry  and  settle  clown.  I 
want  him — only  this  is  strictly  between  ourselves — to  marry 
Violet  Cecil.  She  is  such  a  charming  girl,  and  so  pretty — don't 
you  think  so  ? ' 

'  Is  she  ?  '  asked  the  Professor.     '  I  scarcely  know  her.' 

'But  you  and  Mr.  Cecil  were  always  such  great  friends,  I 
thought.' 

'  We  had  not  met  for  many  years  until  I  came  down  here,  and  I 
have  only  seen  Miss  Cecil  once.  I  did  not  notice  her  particularly.' 
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*  How  funny  of  you !     But  I  remember  that  you  were  never 
very  observant.     Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  poor  Bob— 
oh !  there  he  is.     I  should  like  so  much  to  introduce  him  to  you.' 

'He  introduced  himself  to  me  this  morning,'  observed  the 
Professor,  smiling. 

'  Oh,  did  he  ?  Well,  I  could  not  introduce  him  now,  at  any 
rate,'  said  Mrs.  Annesley,  meaningly. 

The  Professor  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  following  the  direction 
of  her  gaze,  made  out  his  visitor  of  the  morning,  who  had  ex- 
changed his  uniform  for  a  suit  of  cricketing  flannels,  and  who  was 
pacing  along  by  the  side  of  a  tall,  fine-looking  woman  with  dark 
hair.  The  young  man  wore  a  downcast  look,  and  his  evident  un- 
willingness to  raise  his  eyes  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  mother's  vicinity. 

'  Oh,  I  see ! '  said  the  Professor,  with  a  perspicacity  which 
did  him  credit. 

*  Yes  ;  isn't  it  dreadful  ?     What  any  man  can  find  to  admire 
in  such  a  woman  I  can't  conceive.' 

'  She  is  handsome  and — very  well  dressed,'  hazarded  the  Pro- 
fessor, after  another  survey  of  the  lady's  retreating  form. 

'Well  dressed!'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Annesley,  throwing  up  her 
hands.  'If  you  can  say  that,  you  would  say  anything.  Pale 
blue  satin  and  imitation  lace — good  gracious  !  But  of  course  you 
don't  understand  these  things.' 

'  Certainly,'  the  Professor  agreed,  '  I  am  no  judge  of  such 
matters.  But  who  is  this  lady  ?  ' 

'  Ah,  who  indeed  ?  That  is  exactly  what  nobody  knows.  She 
is  a  Mrs.  Harrington — at  least,  that  is  what  she  calls  herself; 
and  I  believe  she  is  one  of  those  dreadful  harpies  who  follow  regi- 
ments about  all  over  the  world  and  ruin  poor  young  men — or 
rather,  rich  young  men.  She  is  not  exactly  disreputable,  I  am 
told ;  I  only  wish  she  were ! — No,  I  didn't  mean  that — I  forgot 
you  were  a  clergyman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Don't  mind  me,'  said  the  Professor.  '  And  so  you  are  afraid 
that  she  will  marry  your  son  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  bear  to  say  so ;  but  it  does  look  terribly  like  it,  and 
I  am  so  powerless.  I  have  no  influence  over  Bob,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  remain  down  here ;  I  have  all  my  other 
children  to  look  after,  you  know.  Of  course  it  would  never  do  to 
breathe  a  word  to  the  Cecils;  otherwise  they  might  be  able  to 
save  him,  for  I  ain  sure  he  is  really  fond  of  Violet.  It  struck  rue 
that  perhaps  you  might  give  me  a  helping  hand.' 
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*  I  will  most  gladly,  if  I  can,'  replied  the  Professor ;  '  but  I 
confess  I  don't  at  present  see  what  I  can  do.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  could  influence  him  in  a  quiet  way ;  and  then 
you  might  try  to  throw  him  as  much  as  possible  with  the  Cecils. 
You  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  doing  that,  if  you  look 
for  them.  And  perhaps  you  would  be  very  kind  and  write  me  a 
line  every  now  and  then  to  tell  me  how  matters  are  going.' 

The  Professor  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  feared  Mrs.  Annesley 
was  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed.  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to 
do  his  best ;  and  promises  with  him  always  meant  a  good  deal. 
For  the  sake  of  old  days  he  was  willing  to  do  Mrs.  Annesley  a 
kindness ;  for  the  young  man's  own  sake  he  would  gladly  have 
disappointed  the  harpy ;  finally,  he  thought  he  would  be  rendering 
no  small  service  to  his  friend  Cecil  if  he  could  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  the  daughter  of  that  not  very  wealthy  country 
gentleman  and  one  of  the  richest  bachelors  in  England.  The 
only  question  was  how  to  set  about  achieving  so  desirable  a  result. 
He  debated  this  problem  for  some  time  after  Mrs.  Annesley  had 
been  called  away  from  his  side  by  other  acquaintances,  and  he  was 
still  standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  frowning  meditatively, 
when  Mr.  Cecil,  a  fresh-coloured  squire,  who  lived  within  a  few 
miles  of  Lichbury,  caught  sight  of  him  and  greeted  him  warmly. 

'  Hollo,  Stanwick !  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  on  the 
cricket-ground  ?  This  is  an  unexpected  honour  for  the  club.' 

'  I  didn't  come  here  to  look  at  the  cricket ;  I  came  to  see  a 
very  old  friend  of  yours  and  mine — Mrs.  Annesley,'  the  Professor 
explained. 

*  Ah,  to  be  sure  !     How  time  does  go  on  !     Do  you  remember 
what  a  pretty  girl  she  was,  and  how  desperately  in  love  we  all 
were  with  her  ?     You  were  as  hard  hit  as  any  of  us,  if  I  recollect 
rightly.     In  fact,  I  believe  she  was  engaged  to  you  in  a  sort  of 
a  way,  wasn't  she  ?  ' 

*  In  a  sort  of  a  way — yes.' 

'  And  then  she  threw  you  over  because  she  wanted  to  be  rich 
and  fashionable  and  all  that.  Well,  well !  she  has  had  her  reward. 
Have  you  seen  her  often  since  those  days  ?  ' 

'  Never  until  yesterday.' 

*  You  don't  say  so !     You  can   hardly  have  recognised  one 
another,  did  you  ?     Both  you  and  she  have  got  on  in  life  and  got 
on  in  the  world  since  you  parted.    Julia  is  a  leader  of  society,  and 
mixes  freely  with  duchesses,  which  satisfies  her  soul ;  and  you  are 
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one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to 
get  a  prize  for  my  pig,  and  then  we  shall  all  three  have  reached 
the  highest  distinctions  attainable  in  our  respective  walks  in  life.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  murmured  the  Professor  dreamily ;  and  presently 
he  quoted  in  an  undertone,  *  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue  ! ' 

'  I'll  be  hanged  if  anybody  shall  call  my  pig  a  shadow ! ' 
returned  Mr.  Cecil,  laughing,  as  he  walked  away.  And  then  the 
Professor  strolled  slowly  back  to  the  quiet  Precincts  and  *  The  Rise 
of  the  Papacy.' 

II. 

MAN  may  be  a 
learned  his- 
torian and  a 
dignitary  of 
the  Church, 
and  yet  re- 
tain a  good 
deal  of  that 
diffidence 
which  is  more 
becom  ing 
than  common 
among  his  ju- 
niors. Canon  Stanwick,  for  one,  carried  modesty  almost  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  vice.  He  was  very  shy  of  young  men ;  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say  to  them  ;  he  felt  convinced — possibly  not 
without  reason — that  they  must  find  him  an  old  bore ;  and  how 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  dashing  young  cavalry  officer  was  a 
puzzle  beyond  the  compass  of  his  imagination  to  solve.  However, 
he  had  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  do  this,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  day  after  the  cricket  match,  he  asked  a  few  friends  to 
dinner,  and  invited  Mr.  Annesley  to  join  the  party. 

The  young  man  came,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  the 
old  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  he  met  that  they  were  delighted 
with  him,  and  allowed  him  to  monopolise  the  lion's  share  of  the 
conversation.  Which  thing  they  would  assuredly  not  have 
permitted  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  lancer  or  hussar ;  for  in 
Lichbury  the  Church  is  disposed  to  look  a  trifle  askance  at  the 
Army,  and  to  stand  upon  its  dignity  with  the  representatives  of 
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the  latter,  who  are  overmuch  given  to  riot  and  unseemly  pranks. 
But  about  this  particular  lancer  there  was  a  perfect  simplicity  of 
thought  and  language  which,  combined  with  a  touch  of  military 
swagger,  was  quite  irresistible  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
Canon  Stanwick's  first  dinner  party  proved  the  merriest  that  had 
been  given  in  the  Precincts  for  many  a  long  day.  As  for  the 
Professor,  he  began  to  feel  a  ^uasi-fatherly  interest  in  the  son  of 
his  former  flame,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  guests  had  departed, 
ventured  to  detain  him. 

*  Do  you  ever — er — smoke  a  cigar  before  you  go  to  bed  ? '  he 
asked  hesitatingly. 

'  I  should  be  precious  sorry  to  go  to  bed  without  smoking  a 
cigar,'  answered  the  other,  laughing. 

'  Oh,'  said  the  Professor.  '  Well,  I  have  formed  the  same 
habit  myself,  and  if  you  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  cared  to 
keep  me  company  for  half  an  hour  in  my  study,  I  could  offer  you 
a  tolerably  good  cigar,  I  think  ;  and — and  I  believe  you'll  find 
some  soda-water  and  brandy  on  the  table.' 

So  presently  this  oddly  matched  pair  were  seated  opposite  to 
one  another  in  the  spacious  room  which  served  its  present  owner 
as  library  and  study,  the  busts  of  Koman  emperors  and  Greek 
philosophers  looking  down  upon  them  from  above  the  bookcases 
with  an  air  of  grave  surprise.  The  Professor  was  a  little  timid 
and  awkward  at  first,  but  the  younger  man  soon  set  him  at  his 
ease,  and  when  he  had  received  a  good  deal  of  amusing  informa- 
tion about  the  inhabitants  of  Lichbury  and  its  neighbourhood, 
he  thought  he  might  feel  his  way  towards  the  subject  which  he 
was  determined  to  broach. 

'  I  know  very  few  people  in  these  parts,'  he  remarked ;  '  I 
have  not  been  here  long,  and  am  generally  much  occupied.  But 
I  have  a  long-standing  acquaintance  with  the  Cecils,  who  I  think 
are  also  friends  of  yours.' 

1  Oh,  rather ! '  responded  the  young  man  heartily.  *  Known 
them  all  my  life.  Awfully  jolly  people — awfully  good  old  chap, 
old  Cecil.  And  Mrs.  Cecil — she's  awfully  jolly  too.' 

Bob  Annesley's  vocabulary  of  adjectives  made  up  in  emphasis 
what  it  lacked  in  variety. 

*  And  Miss  Cecil  ? '  the  Professor  said.     '  I  have  only  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  her  once,  but  I  am  told  that  she  is  a 
singularly  beautiful  and  charming  young  lady.' 

This  leading  observation  elicited  a  somewhat  less  cordial  assent 
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from  Bob,  who  murmured,  '  There's  no  question  about  that,'  and 
looked  rather  grave  for  a  few  seconds. 

'  I  was  thinking,'  went  on  the  wily  Professor,  '  that  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  more  of  her,  her  father  having  been  such 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine  in  former  years  ;  but  I  hesitate  to  ask 
young  people  into  my  dull  house  unless  I  can  provide  some  sort 
of  amusement  for  them.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  room  for 
a  lawn-tennis  court  in  the  garden  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Lord  bless  your  soul,  yes ! '  answered  the  young  man, 
rising  to  the  fly  most  satisfactorily  ;  '  heaps  of  room  !  I'll  tell 
you  what :  if  you'd  like  me  to  mark  out  the  court  for  you,  I'll  do 
it  to-morrow  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  and  I  could  make  up  a 
four  any  day  that  suited  you  and  Miss  Cecil.' 

'  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Let  me  see  ;  you 
would  want  another  lady,  wouldn't  you  ?  '  said  the  Professor,  with 
some  fear  that  his  accommodating  guest  might  offer  to  bring 
Mrs.  Harrington. 

He  was  relieved  to  find  that  no  such  indiscretion  was  con- 
templated. The  young  man  said  there  were  the  Dean's  daughters, 
or  failing  them,  there  was  Mrs.  Grreen,  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
brother  officers,  who  was  a  first-rate  player  and  a  friend  of  the 
Cecils.  He  could  easily  get  her  and  her  husband  to  come,  and  he 
was  sure  the  Professor  would  like  them. 

So  far,  so  good.  There  would  apparently  be  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  young  people  together ;  and  as  for  the  harpy,  per- 
haps the  moment  had  hardly  yet  come  for  declaring  war  upon  her. 
In  the  course  of  the  few  following  days  the  Professor  tried  to  find 
out  more  about  this  mysterious  lady ;  but  the  canons  knew 
nothing  of  her,  and  the  canons'  wives  sniffed  and  said  that  she 
was  a  person  whom  nobody  visited,  although,  upon  being  pressed, 
they  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  definite  against  her. 
Possibly,  after  all,  she  might  prove  less  formidable  than  Mrs. 
Annesley  had  supposed,  and  the  Professor  was  confirmed  in  this 
hope  by  the  evident  admiration  with  which  Bob  regarded  Miss 
Cecil.  That  young  lady  willingly  consented  to  drink  tea  and 
play  tennis  in  the  Precincts,  and  closer  inspection  showed  that  her 
personal  attractions  had  been  in  no  way  exaggerated.  Not  only 
did  she  possess  a  quantity  of  golden-brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  the 
darkest  blue,  shaded  by  long  curved  lashes,  but  her  features, 
complexion,  and  figure  were  all  perfect,  and  she  had  an  enchanting 
smile.  If  any  young  man  could  prefer  the  vulgar  charms  of  a 
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Harrington  to  these,  he  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  young 
man  indeed ;  and  the  Professor,  watching  the  tennis-players  from 
his  cane  arm-chair  in  the  shade,  smiled  as  he  thought  to  himself 
that  Bob  Annesley  had  none  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
an  extraordinary  young  man.  Furthermore,  he  noticed  that 
Annesley  and  Miss  Cecil  remained  partners  throughout ;  and 
though  this  might  be  a  trivial  basis  upon  which  to  bnild  con- 
clusions, there  was  surely  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  after 
each  game  these  two  sauntered  away  together,  leaving  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Green  to  entertain  their  host  with  polite  conversation. 

"When  play  was  over  for  the  day,  a  renewal  of  the  contest  at 
an  early  date  was  agreed  upon,  and  after  three  such  meetings  the 
Professor  felt  justified  in  despatching  a  consolatory  note  to  Mrs. 
Annesley.  '  I  really  think  you  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy,' 
he  wrote.  '  I  have  had  your  boy  and  Cecil's  girl  playing  tennis  in 
my  garden  several  times ;  and  even  so  inexperienced  a  looker-on 
as  myself  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  if  ever  two  people  were  in 
love  with  each  other,  they  are.  The  "  harpy  "  I  have  not  yet 
met,  nor  am  I  likely  to  do  so  ;  but  Captain  (rreen  of  your  son's 
regiment  tells  me  that  she  is  what  is  called  a  garrison  hack — a 
term  not  known  to  me,  but  which  I  take  to  mean  broadly  that  she 
is  ready  to  flirt  with  all,  and  is  consequently  dangerous  to  none.' 

The  folly  of  generalisation  was  one  to  which  the  Professor  was 
fully  alive  in  dealing  with  matters  of  historical  interest ;  and  had 
the  question  before  him  been  of  that  kind,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  point  out  that,  though  this  lady  might  not  be  danger- 
ous qua  garrison  hack,  there  was  no  sure  ground  for  assuming 
that  she  was  not  dangerous  qua  Mrs.  Harrington.  Mrs.  Annesley's 
grateful  reply  to  his  letter  did  not  reach  him  before  he  had  begun 
to  repent  of  his  haste  in  communicating  with  her. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  an  afternoon  party,  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  27th  Lancers,  that  Canon  Stanwick  was  privileged 
to  make  Mrs.  Harrington's  acquaintance.  Had  he  been  left  to 
consult  his  own  inclinations,  he  would  not  have  been  present  at 
this  entertainment ;  but  the  Cecils,  who  had  driven  in  from  the 
country  to  attend  it,  invited  themselves  to  luncheon  with  him, 
and  then  carried  him  away  by  main  force,  alleging  that  it  would 
do  him  good  to  see  more  of  his  neighbours.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  he  was  not  benefited  in  this  particular  way,  for  the 
cathedral  dignitaries  seldom  showed  themselves  at  the  barracks, 
and  he  searched  the  mess-room  and  anteroom  in  vain  for  any 
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familiar  face.  He  remained  beside  the  Cecils,  and  presently 
accompanied  them  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  building,  where 
some  younger  members  of  the  assemblage  were  playing  tennis. 
Then  it  was  that  he  became  aware  of  Mrs.  Harrington,  attended 
by  young  Annesley,  and  was  able  to  scrutinise  her  a  little  more 
nearly  than  he  had  done  on  the  cricket-ground.  She  was  a  tall, 
striking-looking  woman,  not  in  her  first  youth.  No  doubt  she  was 
rather  over-dressed,  and  the  Professor  noticed  that  she  was  more 
anxious  to  appear  at  her  ease  than  successful  in  doing  so.  He 
noticed,  besides,  that  the  other  ladies  fought  shy  of  her,  and  that 
his  friend  Bob,  who  stood  by  her  side,  looked  anything  but  happy. 

After  a  time  the  couple  drew  near  to  the  spot  where  the  Cecil 
family  were  seated,  and  from  the  expression  of  despair  visible 
upon  the  young  man's  face,  and  the  mixture  of  triumph  and  de- 
fiance exhibited  by  the  lady,  it  was  easy  to  guess  wJiat  was  going 
to  happen  next.  The  Professor,  from  living  so  much  alone,  had 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  repressing  his  emotions  ;  and  when  he 
realised  that  this  daring  woman  had  demanded  an  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Cecil,  he  gave  vent  to  a  loud,  abrupt  chuckle,  which  caused 
everybody  to  turn  round  and  look  at  him  and  overwhelm  him  with 
consequent  confusion.  Thus  he  missed  the  actual  formality  which 
had  moved  him  to  mirth  by  anticipation  ;  but  he  recovered  himself 
in  time  to  see  that  it  had  taken  place,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Cecil 
were  looking  grave  and  annoyed,  and  that  Mrs.  Cecil  had  assumed 
that  stony  demeanour  with  which  she  was  wont  to  cow  the  pre- 
sumptuous. 

Mrs.  Cecil  was  not  a  lady  with  whom  it  was  advisable  to  take 
liberties.  A  great  liberty  had  been  taken  with  her  now,  and, 
while  holding  in  reserve  the  punishment  of  the  chief  offender, 
she  made  things  very  uncomfortable  for  his  accomplice.  Having 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Harrington,  she  became  absorbed  in  some  distant 
object  of  interest,  and  failed  to  hear  the  bland  remarks  addressed 
to  her  by  her  new  acquaintance.  A  deep  silence  had  fallen  upon 
the  surrounding  group.  Mrs.  Cecil  was  still  seated ;  the  other 
lady  was  standing  in  front  of  her  chair,  and  the  Professor,  looking 
on  from  the  background,  thought  to  himself  that,  if  he  were  in 
Mrs.  Harrington's  shoes,  he  would  run  away. 

But  it  was  Bob  Annesley,  and  not  Mrs.  Harrington,  who  adopted 
that  pusillanimous  course.  That  intrepid  woman  remained  firm, 
and,  with  a  determined  smile  upon  her  pale  face,  forced  Mrs.  Cecil 
to  speak  to  her. 
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'  I  asked  Mr.  Annesley  to  introduce  me  to  you,'  she  was  saying, 
*  because  I  think  we  ought  to  know  each  other,  being  both  of  us 
so  intimate  with  him.' 

4  Oh,  I  didn't  know,'  replied  Mrs.  Cecil  coldly.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  liked  to  say  that  she  was  not  so  very  intimate  with 
Mr.  Annesley  ;  but  when  one  has  a  daughter  whom  one  is  naturally 
anxious  to  marry  well,  one  is  apt  to  be  debarred  from  indiscrimi- 


nate retorts.  After  a  pause,  she  asked,  without  removing  her 
eyes  from  the  distant  view,  *  Are  you  staying  any  time  at  Lich- 
bury,  Mrs. — er —  ?  ' 

'  Harrington,'  replied  the  other.  '  Well,  I  don't  quite  know. 
It  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  regiment.  I  always  like  to 
be  where  the  27th  are.' 

1  Really  T  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cecil;  and  the  amount  of  astonish- 
ment, contempt,  and  disgust  which  she  managed  to  condense  into 
that  one  word  was  quite  an  achievement  in  its  way. 

'  Oh  yes,'  Mrs.  Harrington  went  on  cheerfully,  *  I  follow  the 
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drum.  My  object  is  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  life  as  possible, 
and  I  don't  know  any  better  way  of  doing  that  than  living  in  a 
garrison  town.' 

*  Violet,'  said  Mrs.  Cecil,  *  I  think  I  see  some  vacant  places  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lawn.  We  will  go  over  and  sit  there.'  And 
so  saying,  she  arose  and  swept  majestically  away,  leaving  Mrs. 
Harrington  surrounded  by  a  number  of  silent  persons  who  appeared 
anxious  to  stare  her  out  of  countenance  while  at  the  same  time 
resolutely  ignoring  her. 

The  poor  woman's  position  was  really  a  cruel  one,  and  signs 
that  she  felt  it  to  be  so  were  not  wanting.  She  flushed  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  pale  again,  and  stood,  not  unlike  a  hunted 
animal,  while  those  merciless  ladies  enjoyed  her  discomfiture. 
The  Professor,  who  knew  what  agony  he  himself  would  have 
suffered  under  such  treatment,  could  not  help  being  very  sorry  for 
her.  So  sincere  was  his  compassion,  and  so  strongly  did  he  dis- 
approve of  the  base  practice  of  hitting  those  who  are  down,  that 
he  was  moved  at  last  to  do  an  unusually  bold  thing.  He  advanced 
abruptly  to  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  pariah,  upsetting  a  chair 
on  his  passage,  and  said  in  a  nervous,  hesitating  way,  '  What  a 
beautiful  afternoon,  is  it  not  ? ' 

Mrs.  Harrington  turned  a  pair  of  astonished  and  rather  angry 
eyes  upon  him.  Most  likely,  at  the  first  moment,  she  took  this 
queer-looking  cleric  for  an  emissary  of  the  enemy  ;  but  a  glance 
at  his  face  must  have  reassured  her,  for  a  quick  change  of  expres- 
sion came  over  her  own,  and  the  Professor  was  rewarded  by  a 
singularly  pleasant  smile,  and  a  word  or  two  spoken  without  any 
of  that  harshness  of  intonation  which  had  been  noticeable  in  Mrs. 
Harrington's  voice  a  few  minutes  before.  Having  thus  entered 
his  little  protest  against  bullying,  he  would  gladly  have  retired 
from  so  conspicuous  a  position,  but  he  was  a  man  who  was  wholly 
unable  to  extricate  himself  from  any  position,  conspicuous  or  other, 
without  help,  and  so  he  went  on  conversing  with  Mrs.  Harrington 
for  a  matter  of  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  mentally 
qualified  her  as  a  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  person.  *  I 
wonder,'  thought  he,  'why  she  chose  to  speak  in  such  an  objection- 
able manner  just  now.'  And  then,  with  his  unlucky  habit  of 
thinking  aloud,  he  said  musingly,  '  I  suppose  she  wanted  to  shock 
Mrs.  Cecil.  Well,  I  can't  blame  her.' 

Mrs.  Harrington  laughed.  'You  are  quite  right,'  she  ob- 
served ;  '  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  do.  But  you  ought  to  blame 
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me,  for  it  was  not  at  all  worth  while  to  shock  Mrs.  Cecil,  and  I 
brought  her  rudeness  upon  myself.' 

The  Professor,  in  great  distress,  began  to  stammer  out  an 
apology,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish.  *  There  is  no  need 
to  beg  my  pardon,'  Mrs.  Harrington  interrupted :  *  you  only  said 
what  you  thought,  and  it  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  any  one  do  that.  I  wish  you  would  go  on.  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  you  think  of  me,  for  instance — or  rather, 
no ;  that  would  not  be  very  interesting.  I  should  prefer  hearing 
what  you  think  of  Mrs.  Cecil.' 

*  The  Cecils  are  old  friends  of  mine,'  said  the  Professor,  with  a 
slight  accent  of  reproof. 

'  Then  you  need  not  hesitate  to  say  what  you  think  of  them, 
for  one  does  not,  as  a  rule,  think  badly  of  one's  friends.  I  am 
interested  in  them  on  Mr.  Annesley's  account.  He  is  a  great  deal 
at  their  house,  is  he  not?' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so,'  answered  the  Professor,  stroking  his  chin 
pensively.  A  strong  desire  to  come  to  the  point  prompted  him  to 
add,  with  some  audacity,  '  People  say  that  he  is  likely  to  become 
engaged  to  Miss  Cecil,  but  that  may  be  only  an  idle  report.' 

Mrs.  Harrington's  large  black  eyes  had  a  considerable  store  of 
latent  fire  in  them.  It  flashed  out  now  upon  her  companion  with 
a  suddenness  which  made  him  start ;  but  in  an  instant  she  had 
recovered  her  composure.  '  It  is  an  idle  report,'  she  said  quietly. 
*  There  is  no  truth  in  it.' 

'  Indeed  ?  Is  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty 
upon  such  points  ? ' 

Mrs.  Harrington  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  stepping  slightly 
aside,  so  as  to  see  and  be  seen  by  a  group  of  which  Miss  Cecil  was 
one,  and  Bob  Annesley  another,  she  beckoned  to  the  young  man, 
who  responded  by  an  almost  imperceptible  shake  of  the  head. 
Thereupon  she  repeated  her  signal  more  peremptorily,  and  he,  with 
obvious  reluctance,  obeyed  it. 

'I  want  you  to  see  me  home,'  she  said  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  speaking  distance. 

'  Oh,  all  right,'  answered  Annesley ;  '  but  couldn't  you  wait  a 
little  bit?' 

( No,'  returned  Mrs.  Harrington  ;  '  I  want  to  go  now.  I  am 
tired.' 

Then,  with  a  gracious  bow  to  her  late  interlocutor,  she  moved 
away,  Bob  Aunesley  walking  somewhat  shamefacedly  by  her  side. 
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It  was  thus  that  the  Professor  was  made  aware  that  Mrs.  Har- 
rington was  indeed  dangerous,  though  not  precisely  in  the  manner 
which  he  had  ventured  to  disclaim  on  her  behalf. 


III. 

OB  ANNESLEY  was  one  of  those 
deservedly  popular  persons  who 
can  be  understood  at  once  by  the 
least  experienced  students  of 
character.  Good  nature  was  his 
dominant  quality,  and  when  you 
had  said  that  he  was  good-natured, 
you  had  said  very  nearly  all  that 
there  was  to  be  said  about  him. 
The  Professor,  who  had  not  lived 
for  so  many  years  at  Oxford  with- 
out discovering  what  is  the  ordi- 
nary destiny  of  young  men  thus 
gifted  or  afflicted,  had  no  difficulty 
in  casting  Bob's  horoscope.  '  That 
woman  has  got  a  hold  upon  the 
poor  boy,  don't  you  see  ?  '  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  busts  in  his  library.  '  He  was  in  love 
with  her  once,  and  he  is  tired  of  her  now ;  but  he  will  never  have 
the  courage  to  tell  her  so.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  how  are 
his  friends  to  get  him  out  of  her  clutches  ? ' 

But  the  busts  continued  to  stare  straight  before  them,  without 
making  any  reply,  and  the  Professor,  not  being  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, could  think  of  no  better  course  of  treatment  than  renewed 
doses  of  Miss  Cecil  and  lawn-tennis.  He  was  prepared,  if  driven 
to  extremities,  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  Mrs.  Harrington,  for 
he  conceived  that  her  nature  had  a  side  which  might  be  appealed 
to  with  success ;  but  he  shrank  from  employing  so  drastic  a 
remedy  until  all  others  should  have  proved  unavailing,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  endeavouring  to  arrange  another  of  those  meetings  which 
had  already  produced,  or  had  seemed  to  produce,  a  hopeful  result. 
In  this  well-meant  attempt  he  was  foiled  by  the  recalcitration  of 
both  the  parties  concerned.  Mrs.  Cecil,  desirous  though  she  might 
be  to  see  her  daughter  make  an  unexceptionable  match,  was  not 
likely  to  fall  into  the  error  of  openly  pursuing  her  quarry,  and  the 
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young  lady  herself  was  probably  offended  by  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  barracks.  However  this  may  be,  the  Cecils  regretted  their 
inability  to  avail  themselves  of  Canon  Stanwick's  repeated  invita- 
tions ;  while  Bob,  if  his  own  account  was  to  be  believed,  was  at 
this  time  perpetually  on  duty.  Thus  several  weeks  elapsed, 
during  which  it  was  impossible  to  report  progress  to  Mrs.  Annes- 
ley,  who  wrote  impatiently,  complaining  that  her  son  never  told 
her  anything,  and  entreating  that  she  might  not  be  kept  need- 
lessly in  the  dark.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  letters,  the  Professor, 
whose  mind,  after  all,  was  occupied  with  other  matters  than 
matchmaking,  might  have  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  was  reminded  by  them  that  he  had  promised  to  do 
his  best,  and  so,  when  at  length  he  chanced  to  encounter  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Cecil  and  Bob  Annesley  in  the  same  room,  he  profited 
by  the  opportunity,  and  engaged  the  whole  three  of  them  to  lunch 
with  him  before  they  had  time  to  make  excuse. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  set  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours 
straight  for  them  must  be  aware  that  those  who  pursue  this  course 
lay  themselves  open  not  only  to  ingratitude,  but  to  positive  con- 
tumely. When,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  Cecils  duly  made  their 
appearance,  and  when  at  the  last  moment  a  card  was  brought 
from  Bob  Annesley,  on  which  was  scribbled,  '  Very  sorry,  can't 
possibly  come  to  luncheon,  but  will  turn  up  for  tennis  afterwards ' 
— when,  I  say,  this  untoward  incident  occurred,  the  Professor  was 
at  once  made  to  feel  how  blameworthy  had  been  his  conduct. 
Mrs.  Cecil  was  so  cross  and  snappish  that  a  less  submissive  man 
would  have  turned  upon  her  in  the  first  five  minutes^;  and  even 
Violet,  whose  disposition  was  naturally  sweet,  was  silent  and  pre- 
occupied, and  made  no  effort  to  soften  down  her  mother's  uncivil 
speeches.  And  what  was  still  worse  was  that,  after  luncheon  was 
over,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Green  had  arrived  with  their  racquets 
in  their  hands,  that  wretched  Bob  failed  to  redeem  his  promise. 
They  waited  an  hour  for  him  in  vain,  and  then,  as  it  was  evident 
that  no  set  could  be  made  up,  the  Cecils  went  away  in  a  huff, 
while  the  Professor,  quite  upset,  betook  himself  to  the  cathedral, 
where,  being  in  residence,  he  had  to  read  the  evening  lessons,  and 
where  in  his  agitation  he  made  St.  Paul  say,  *  Bobs,  love  your 
wives,'  before  he  could  stop  himself. 

Passing  through  the  cloisters  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
he  saw  dimly  a  male  and  a  female  figure  walking  before  him,  and 
his  ears  caught  the  sound  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  altercation. 
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By  the  time  that  he  had  got  his  glasses  settled  upon  his  nose,  and 
had  approached  a  little  nearer  to  the  disputants,  they  wheeled 
round  and  revealed  themselves  as  no  other  than  Bob  and  Mrs. 
Harrington.  Both  of  them  started,  and  Mrs.  Harrington,  with  a 
bow,  turned  abruptly  and  walked  away.  Bob,  looking  rather 
sheepish,  stood  his  ground  and  began  to  mumble  some  apology 
for  having  broken  his  engagement,  but  the  Professor  cut  him  short. 

*  Annesley,'  said  he,  i  will  you  come  into  my  house  for  a  few 
minutes  ?     I  wish  to  speak  to  you.' 

The  Professor,  albeit  of  a  mild  temper,  had  been  a  don,  and 
knew  how  to  assume  an  aspect  of  sternness  when  necessary.  Bob 
Annesley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  both  by  nature  and  training  prone 
towards  obedience.  Presently,  therefore,  the  two  men  were  closeted 
in  the  Professor's  study,  where  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

'  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  this,  Annesley  ? ' 

'  Mean  by  what  ?  ' 

'  Why,  by  making  love  to  two  women  at  the  same  time.  Don't 
tell  me  you  haven't  made  love  to  them  :  I  have  seen  you.  And 
don't  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  business  either,  because  a  great 
deal  of  this — this  trifling  has  gone  on  in  my  garden,  and  I  feel 
myself  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  consequences.  I  cannot,' 
continued  the  Professor,  warming  with  his  subject,  *  allow  the 
hearts  of  young  ladies  to  be  broken  within  sight  of  my  library 
windows  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  Annesley,  that  I  consider 
your  conduct  highly  discreditable.' 

Bob  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  but  did  not  offer  to  defend 
himself,  so  the  Professor  had  to  go  on  scolding. 

'  Were  I  you,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  such  unmanly  vacilla- 
tion. It  is  very  plain  that  you  either  do  not  know  your  own 
mind,  or  that,  knowing  it,  you  are  afraid  to  declare  it.  You  will 
not,  I  suppose,  deny  that  you  have  entangled  yourself  with  one 
lady  while  you  wish  to  marry  the  other.' 

No  answer. 

'  Tell  me,  at  least,  one  thing :  are  you,  or  are  you  not,  in  love 
with  Miss  Cecil  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  come — I  say — hang  it,  you  know  ! '  exclaimed  Bob ;  but 
the  Professor,  paying  no  heed  to  this  incoherent  remonstrance, 
repeated  his  question  in  a  determined  manner. 

'  Very  well,  then — yes  ! '  called  out  the  young  man  despairingly. 
4 1  am  in  love  with  her — and  I  can't  marry  her.  Now  I  hope  you're 
satisfied.' 
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The  Professor  said,  '  Far  from  it.'  On  the  contrary,  that  bare 
statement  was  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  required  explanation. 
He  could  well  understand  that  there  might  be  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  marriage  which  appeared  to  be  desirable  and  desired,  but 
let  us  hear  what  those  obstacles  were,  and  try  what  could  be  done 
towards  removing  them. 

Bob,  however,  was  obdurate,  declaring  that  he  couldn't  and 
wouldn't  say  another  word  about  the  matter,  except  that  the 
obstacles  referred  to  were  irremovable.  He  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate beggar  that  ever  stepped,  but  talking  about  it  wouldn't 
make  it  any  better.  '  And  I  don't  think  you  have  the  least  right 
to  blow  me  up  like  this,'  he  added,  as  he  rose  and  made  for  the 
door.  'You  asked  me  to  come  here  and  meet  her,  and  I  came. 
Flesh  and  blood  couldn't  resist  that.  I've  kept  away  for  the  last 
three  weeks  though,  as  you  know,  and  I  shall  keep  away  in 
future.  I  dare  say  you  have  meant  kindly,  but  you  shouldn't  be 
in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  jump  to  conclusions.' 

With  that  he  made  good  his  retreat,  while  the  Professor,  left 
to  himself,  looked  up  at  Marcus  Aurelius  and  murmured  sadly, 
'  It  doesn't  do,  you  see.  The  human  animal  in  his  lower  stages 
of  development  must  be  guided  by  patience  and  kindness,  and  by 
these  means  alone.' 

IV. 
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FHETHER   in    Bob 

case 
would 

have  proved  more 
fWf    effectual     than 
harshness    was     a 
question  which  the 
Professor  was  un- 
able   to    bring  to 
the   test  of  expe- 
rience; for   a  few 
days  after  the  in- 
terview   just    de- 
scribed  Mrs.   and 
Miss  Cecil  left  home,  and  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
During   their   absence,   ot   which   Mrs.   Annesley    was   duly 
apprised,  the  Professor  had  a  respite.     He  received  no  more  im- 
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portunate  letters,  he  saw  little  of  the  misguided  young  lancer,  and 
he  employed  himself  agreeably  in  writing  that  brilliant  chapter  up- 
on Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  bull  Ausculta,  fili,  which  has  since 
been  so  justly  praised  by  the  critics.  Absorbed  in  these  congenial 
studies,  and  feeling  that,  for  the  time  being,  it  was  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  arrive  at  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  instructions  given 
by  Philippe  le  Bel  to  Nogaret  than  to  unravel  any  contemporary 
mystery,  the  good  man  almost  forgot  Mrs.  Harrington's  existence, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  October,  when  Captain  Green, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet  one  day,  informed  him  that  she  had 
left  Lichbury  for  some  destination  unknown,  that  his  interest  in 
her  revived,  and  he  began  to  wonder  whether  anything  could  have 
caused  her  to  relinquish  her  prey. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  caught  sight  of  Bob  Annesley,  clanking 
down  the  High  Street  in  full  war-paint  and  feathers,  and  crossed 
the  road  on  purpose  to  say,  '  So  Mrs.  Harrington  has  gone  away, 
I  hear.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  young  man  gloomily ;  '  but  she  is  coming 
back  again.' 

The  Professor  passed  on.  He  foresaw  that  there  was  going  to 
be  trouble,  but  he  did  not  want  to  meet  it  halfway.  '  Time 
enough  for  that  when  the  Cecils  come  home,'  thought  he  as  he 
regained  his  quiet  dwelling,  and  dived  once  more  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Cecils  came  home  early  in  November ;  but  Bob  and 
Violet  met  no  more  in  the  Precincts,  the  excuse  of  lawn-tennis 
being,  indeed,  no  longer  available  at  that  season.  That  they  met 
elsewhere  the  Professor  had  ocular  proof,  for  he  saw  them  several 
times  riding  together;  moreover,  the  Dean's  wife  informed  him 
that  everybody  said  it  was  to  be  an  engagement.  The  Pro- 
fessor held  his  peace,  remembering  one  person  who  had  said  with 
some  confidence  that  it  would  never  be  anything  of  the  sort ;  and 
when  that  person  reappeared  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  tug  of  war  was  at  hand.  The  first  intimation  of 
coming  unpleasantness  which  reached  the  Professor  took  the  form 
of  a  visit  from .  Mr.  Cecil,  who  said  he  wished  to  have  his  old 
friend's  candid  opinion  about  young  Annesley. 

*  He  has  been  a  good  deal  up  at  my  place  of  late  ;  and  though 
of  course  one  is  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  all  that,  one  would  like 
to  know  a  little  more  of  him.     Mrs.  Cecil  will  have  it  that  he  is 
ambitious  of  becoming  our  son-in-law.     Well,  that  may  or  may 
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not  be  so,  and  I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  to  her  all  that 
I  hear  in  the  town  about  him  and  Mrs.  Harrington  ;  but  I  may 
confess  to  you,  Stanwick,  that  I  feel  uneasy  on  Violet's  account. 
What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?  ' 

'  Ask  him  his  intentions,'  answered  the  Professor  promptly. 

'Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't  possibly  do  that.  I  would  as 
soon  bring  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  against  a  man  as  ask 
him  his  intentions.' 


4  Yet  you  want  to  know  them,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  That  is  quite  another  thing.  One  wants  to  know  a  great 
deal  that  one  can't  ask  about.  I  want  to  know  who  this  Mrs. 
Harrington  is,  for  instance,  and  what  her  intentions  are.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Professor,  with  a  sigh,  '  I  dare  say  I  might  be 
able  to  help  you  there.  At  all  events,  I'll  try.' 

He  perceived  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  have  re- 
course to  that  direct  appeal  to  the  harpy  which  he  had  contem- 
plated some  months  before.  The  necessity  was  grievous  to  him  ; 
but  he  faced  it  like  the  courageous  old  gentleman  that  he  was, 
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and  having  found  out  Mrs.  Harrington's  address  from  the  stationer 
in  the  market-place,  set  out  to  call  upon  her  that  same  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Harrington  occupied  lodgings  on  the  first  floor  of  a  small 
house  near  the  cavalry  barracks.  The  dreary  shabbiness  of  her 
little  drawing-room  was  accentuated  by  some  of  those  attempts  at 
decoration  with  which  a  woman  of  "scanty  means  and  no  taste 
commonly  surrounds  herself.  The  faded  curtains  were  drawn  back 
through  loops  of  equally  faded  ribbon ;  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  a  few  staring  chromolithographs ;  the  mantelpiece  and  the 
rickety  table  had  borders  of  blue  satin  and  coffee-coloured  lace ; 
the  back  of  the  piano  was  swathed  in  spotted  muslin  over  blue 
calico,  like  a  toilet-table,  and  upon  it  stood  a  leather  screen  for 
photographs,  from  which  various  heavily  moustached  warriors,  in 
and  out  of  uniform,  gazed  forth  vacantly. 

These  and  other  details  were  lost  upon  the  Professor,  who  only 
wished  to  say  his  say  and  be  gone.  He  had  rehearsed  the  probable 
course  of  the  interview  beforehand,  and  was  ready  with  a  remark 
which  should  at  once  render  the  object  of  his  errand  unmistakable  ; 
but  he  had  omitted  to  make  allowance  for  the  unforeseen,  and 
therefore  he  was  completely  thrown  out  on  discovering  two  long- 
legged  officers  seated  beside  Mrs.  Harrington's  tea-table. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  that  lady  was  a  good  deal  astonished 
when  Canon  Stan  wick  was  announced,  but  she .  rose  to  the  level 
of  the  occasion  and  introduced  him  immediately  to  her  other 
visitors.  '  Canon  Stan  wick,  Captain  White — Mr.  Brown.  And 
now  let  me  give  you  all  some  tea.' 

The  Professor  would  have  liked  to  say  that  he  would  call  again 
some  other  time,  but  felt  that  he  had  not  the  requisite  effrontery ; 
so  he  sat  down,  took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  wished  for  the  end.  He 
was  very  awkward  and  confused,  feeling  sure  that  the  two  officers 
must  be  laughing  at  him ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Those 
gentlemen,  if  not  remarkable  for  intellect,  had  perfectly  good 
manners,  and  would  wait  until  they  reached  the  barrack  square 
before  permitting  themselves  to  burst  into  that  hilarity  which  the 
notion  of  Polly  Harrington  closeted  with  a  parson  must  naturally 
provoke.  In  the  meantime,  they  did  not  do  much  towards  lighten- 
ing the  labour  of  keeping  up  conversation.  This  duty  fell  chiefly 
upon  Mrs.  Harrington,  who  acquitted  herself  of  it  as  creditably  as 
any  one  could  have  done,  and  who  established  a  claim  upon  the 
Professor's  gratitude  by  talking  with  as  much  propriety  as  if  she  had 
been  herself  a  canoness.  His  preconceived  idea  was  that  propriety  of 
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language  was  about  the  last  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  such 
ladies  as  Mrs.  Harrington  when,  so  to  speak,  in  the  regimental  circle. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  find  himself  able  to  second  her  efforts 
towards  promoting  a  general  feeling  of  cordiality,  and  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away  very  slowly.  At  length  it  flashed 
across  Captain  White  that  the  old  gentleman  meant  to  sit  him 
out,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  this  brilliant  discovery  he  rose 
with  great  deliberation,  pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  pulled  up  his 
collar,  and  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  must  be  going  now.  There- 
upon Mr.  Brown  went  through  precisely  the  same  performance, 
and  intimated  a  similar  regret.  Mrs.  Harrington  did  not  offer  to 
detain  them.  She  accompanied  them  to  the  door,  talking  as  she 
went,  kept  them  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  threshold  while  she 
arranged  to  ride  with  them  to  the  meet  on  the  following  day,  and 
then  returned,  smiling,  to  hear  what  Canon  Stanwick  might  have 
to  say  for  himself. 

Now  she  knew  as  well  as  anybody  to  what  she  owed  the  honour 
of  the  Professor's  visit ;  but  she  did  not  see  why  she  should  make 
his  path  smooth  for  him.  Therefore  she  smiled  and  held  her 
tongue,  while  he,  after  some  introductory  commonplaces,  managed 
to  drag  Bob  Annesley's  name,  without  much  rhyme  or  reason,  into 
the  current  of  his  remarks. 

'  A  promising  young  fellow,'  he  said  ;  '  but,  like  other  young 
fellows,  he  gives  his  friends  some  anxiety  at  times.  His  mother, 
poor  thing,  is  feeling  very  uneasy  about  him  just  now.' 

'  Mothers,'  observed  Mrs.  Harrington,  '  generally  do  feel  uneasy 
about  their  sons.  That  is  because  they  have  such  difficulty  in 
realising  that  their  sons  may  be  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.' 

'  But  they  can't  take  care  of  themselves,'  rejoined  the  Pro- 
fessor eagerly.  '  At  least,  he  can't  take  care  of  himself.  His 
position,  as  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  his  brother  officers,  and  I  think  that  if  you  or  I  were  in  his 
mother's  place,  we  should  wish,  as  she  does,  that  he  should  leave  the 
army,  live  upon  his  property,  and — and  make  a  suitable  marriage.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Harrington  ;  '  and  why  is  his  mother  uneasy  ? 
— because  he  won't  leave  the  army,  or  because  he  won't  make  a 
suitable  marriage  ?  ' 

'  Well,  for  both  reasons,  I  believe.  I  think  I  mentioned  to 
you  some  time  ago  that  there  was  a  talk  of  his  marrying  Violet 
Cecil,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  that  his  own  feelings  incline 
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him  towards  .a  match  which  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  him  ;  but  unfortunately  it  appears 
that  he  is  hampered  by  some  previous  entanglement  with— 
with ' 

'  With  an  unsuitable  person  ? '  suggested  Mrs.  Harrington, 
still  smiling. 

The  Professor  paused.  He  wanted  to  enlist  Mrs.  Harrington's 
sympathies,  and  to  arouse  the  generosity  which  he  was  convinced 
that  she  possessed.  Under  the  circumstances,  was  it  politic  to 
begin  by  telling  her  that  she  was  unsuitable  ?  However,  he  re- 
flected very  sensibly  that  there  would  be  no  getting  on  at  all 
unless  that  much  were  either  said  or  implied  ;  and  he  felt,  besides, 
that  he  was  already  in  so  uncomfortable  a  predicament  that 
nothing  could  very  well  make  it  worse.  This  gave  him  courage 
to  reply,— 

'  I  fear  we  must  pronounce  her  so.  All  other  considerations 
apart,  the  fact  that  he  no  longer  wishes  to  make  her  his  wife 
should  be  conclusive.  He  might  feel — and  I  don't  say  that  he 
ought  not  to  feel — bound  in  honour  to  her  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  she  is  equally  bound  in  honour  to  release  him  from  his 
engagement.' 

'  Oh,  you  think  she  is  bound  to  release  him  ?  ' 

'  I  do,'  answered  the  Professor  firmly.  '  Yes  ;  I  may  say  with- 
out any  hesitation  that  that  is  what  I  think.' 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  Har- 
rington. '  I  can't,  of  course,  form  any  guess  as  to  who  the  person 
to  whom  you  allude  may  be  ;  but  let  us  put  an  entirely  imaginary 
case,  and  see  how  it  looks  from  the  lady's  point  of  view.  Because, 
you  know,  even  unsuitable  women  have  their  point  of  view,  and 
some  of  them  might  be  disposed  to  think  their  happiness  almost 
as  important  as  Mrs.  Annesley's.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  woman 
with  whom  life  has  gone  very  hardly — a  woman  who  was  married 
young  to  a  husband  who  ill-treated  her,  deserted  her,  and  left  her 
at  his  death  with  a  mere  pittance  to  live  upon.  Well,  this 
imaginary  woman  is  not  very  wise,  let  us  say,  although  she  has 
no  great  harm  in  her.  She  is  fond  of  amusement,  she  likes  riding, 
she  likes  dancing,  and  we  won't  disguise  that  she  likes  flirting 
too.  She  has  no  near  relations ;  so,  instead  of  taking  lodgings 
in  a  suburb  of  London,  or  hiring  a  cottage  in  the  depths  of  the 
country,  as  no  doubt  she  ought  to  do,  she  attaches  herself  to  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  which  she  has  friends,  and  she  rides  her 
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friends'  horses,  and  dances  at  their  balls,  and  has  great  fun  for  a 
time.  Perhaps  it  serves  her  right  that  this  wa}-  of  going  on  causes 
her  to  be  cut  by  all  the  ladies,  wherever  she  betakes  herself; 
perhaps  she  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  that  at  first,  and  perhaps  she 
cares  a  great  deal  as  she  grows  older.  Perhaps  she  sees  no  way 
of  escape  from  a  kind  of  existence  which  she  has  learnt  to  hate, 
and  perhaps  that  serves  her  right  again.  What  do  you  think, 
Canon  Stanwick  ? ' 

The  Professor's  honesty  compelled  him  to  reply,  '  I  should  not 
blame  her  for  seizing  any  opportunity  of  escape  from  it  that 
offered.' 

*  Yet  most  people  would  blame  her ;  she  would  have  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  that.  We  are  supposing,  you  know,  that  Mr. 
Annesley  is  the  way  of  escape  that  offers  itself,  and  when  this 
forlorn  woman  seizes  him  ecstatically  she  must  expect  his  friends 
and  relations  to  tear  their  hair  and  call  her  bad  names.  I  dare 
say  that  would  trouble  her  very  little.  After  knocking  about  the 
world  for  so  many  years,  she  wouldn't  be  over  and  above  sensitive, 
and  she  would  know  perfectly  well  that,  when  once  she  was  married 
and  had  plenty  of  money,  everybody,  including  her  husband's 
relations,  would  be  civil  enough  to  her.  But  now,  just  as  she  is 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  peace  and  plenty,  lo  and  behold  !  the 
miserable  young  man  goes  and  falls  in  love  with  somebody  else. 
What  is  she  to  do?  You,  in  an  off-hand  sort  of  way,  answer, 
"  Oh,  let  him  go  free,  of  course ;  "  but  I,  on  the  side  of  the  poor 
disappointed  woman,  venture  to  say  that  she  should  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  Suppose  she  knew  this  good-natured  Bob  Annesley 
to  be  a  man  who  couldn't  break  his  heart  about  anything  or  any- 
body if  he  tried  ever  so  hard  ?  Suppose  she  knew  that  she  was 
quite  as  well  able  to  make  him  happy  as  Miss  Cecil  ?  Mightn't 
she  in  that  case  be  justified  in  thinking  a  little  bit  about  her  own 
interests,  and  holding  him  to  his  promise  ? ' 

'  I  can't  answer  positively,'  said  the  Professor,  sighing.  (  Justi- 
fication must  depend  entirely  upon  the  standard  by  which  we 
judge.  All  I  know  is,  that  if  such  a  woman  as  you  describe 
resolved  to  sacrifice  her  worldly  prospects  she  would  err  upon  the 
safe  side.' 

'  Such  a  woman  as  I  describe  would  probably  differ  from  you 
there,'  observed  Mrs.  Harrington. 

'  No ! '  exclaimed  the  Professor  suddenly,  bringing  his  stick 
down  upon  the  floor  with  an  emphatic  thump.  '  You  may  say 
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that,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I  believe  her  to  be  a  good-hearted 
and  high-minded  woman,  in  spite  of  all  that  she  may  have  gone 
through.  I  believe  that  she  has  a  conscience,  and  I  believe  that 
she  will  end  by  obeying  it,  no  matter  at  what  cost.' 

'  You  must  know  a  great  deal  about  her,'  said  Mrs.  Harrington, 
raising  her  eyebrows.  '  Are  you  not  forgetting  that  she  is  a  purely 
imaginary  person  ? ' 

The  Professor  was  about  to  reply,  but  what  he  was  going  to 
say  will  never  be  known,  for  at  this  inopportune  juncture  the  door 
opened,  and  who  should  walk  in  but  Bob  Annesley  himself!  The 
three  persons  thus  unexpectedly  confronted  with  one  another  all 
lost  their  presence  of  mind  a  little,  and  the  Professor  could  not 
afterwards  have  given  any  coherent  account  of  what  happened 
next,  or  of  how  long  an  interval  elapsed  before  he  found  himself 
in  the"  street  again ;  but  as  he  wended  his  way  homewards,  he 
astonished  more  than  one  passer-by  by  calling  out  in  a  loud,  dis- 
tinct voice,  '  She'll  let  him  go !  mark  my  words,  sir,  she'll  let  him 
go  ! '  And  when  he  had  reached  the  privacy  of  his  own  study,  he 
added  confidentially,  'And,  between  ourselves,  I'm  not  by  any 
means  sure  that  she  isn't  worth  a  dozen  of  the  other.' 


V. 

T  is  one  thing  to  make  a  sudden 
and  enthusiastic  profession  of 
faith  in  a  prodigy,  and  it  is 
quite  another  to  reiterate  that 
profession  in  cold  blood  the  next 
morning.  The  Professor  did  not 
find  himself  able  to  accomplish 
the  latter  feat.  Calmer  reflection 
showed  him  that  he  had  given 
Mrs.  Harrington  credit  for  the 
most  extreme  disinterestedness, 
not  because  of  any  single  thing 
that  she  had  said  or  done,  but 
simply  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  her  nature  was  nobler  than 
it  appeared  to  be  upon  the  surface.  Now  instinctive  feelings  do 
not  ordinarily  commend  themselves  as  a  sound  foundation  for 
faith  to  sober  philosophers  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty;  and  the 
Professor,  while  maintaining  the  high  opinion  which  he  had  formed 
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of  the  harpy,  wished  that  he  had  not  been  interrupted  just  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  asking  her  in  plain  terms  whether  she 
intended  to  marry  Bob  Annesley  or  not.  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  called  again  and  repaired  the  omission,  had  he  not 
at  this  time  found  it  necessary  to  consult  certain  authorities  at 
the  British  Museum ;  and  when  once  he  was  in  town  a  variety  of 
accidents  detained  him  there.  After  that  he  had  to  go  down  to 
Oxford,  so  that,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  it  was  very 
nearly  a  month  before  he  was  in  Lichbury  again. 

Almost  the  first  person  whom  he  saw  after  his  return  was  Bob 
Annesley,  and  Bob's  round  face  wore  an  air  of  such  profound  de- 
jection that  even  a  short-sighted  and  absent-minded  man  could 
not  help  noticing  it. 

'All  well  here,  I  hope?'  said  the  Professor  interrogatively. 
'  Have  you  seen  our  friends  the  Cecils  lately  ? ' 

Bob  shook  his  head.  '  Never  go  there  now.'  He  added,  with 
something  of  an  effort,  *  I  shall  never  go  there  any  more  ;  I  shall 
be  out  of  this  before  long.  Sent  in  my  papers  last  week.' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  the  Professor,  rather  startled.  And  then, 
as  they  were  near  his  door,  *  Come  in,'  he  said,  '  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.' 

The  young  man  obeyed  listlessly.  *  You  may  as  well  be  told 
all  about  it  now,'  he  remarked ;  '  everybody  will  have  to  know 
soon.' 

The  Professor  was  greatly  perturbed,  feeling  that  he  had  been 
somehow  to  blame  in  absenting  himself  at  a  critical  time.  He 
did  not  ask  for  further  explanations,  but  having  preceded  his 
young  friend  into  the  library,  began  at  once :  '  This  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on,  Annesley.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  Mrs.  Har- 
rington, but  I  can't  think  it  right  that  two  people  should  be  made 
miserable  in  order  that  she  may  be  provided  with  a  large  income. 
I  am  disappointed  in  her,  I  confess.  I  had  hoped — but  no  matter. 
Since  she  won't  break  with  you,  you  must  break  with  her  ;  and 
possibly  some  sort  of  compensation  might  be  offered  in  a  delicate 
manner — 

'  I  can't  break  with  her,'  interrupted  Bob  quietly.  '  We  were 
married  three  weeks  ago.' 

The  Professor's  consternation  was  too  great  to  be  expressed  in 
any  vehement  fashion.  He  could  only  murmur  under  his  breath, 
'  Dear,  dear  !  what  a  sad  pity  ! ' 

'  There  was  no  help  for  it,'  said  Bob.     '  I  promised  her  ages 
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ago  that  I  would  marry  her  if  her  husband  died,  and  I  couldn't  go 
back  from  my  word  when  the  time  came.' 

'  Her  husband  ! '  ejaculated  the  Professor.  '  This  is  worse  than 
I  thought.  Do  I  understand  you  that  she  has  had  a  husband  alive, 
all  this  time?' 

'  Well,  he  died  a  month  or  two  ago — when  she  was  away  in 
the  summer,  you  know.  He  had  behaved  awfully  badly  to  her — 
deserted  her  soon  after  they  were  married.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers.' 

'  It  was  certainly  a  fault  of  hers  to  receive  another  man's 
addresses  while  she  was  still  a  married  woman,'  said  the  Professor 
severely. 

'  Oh,  well,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so ;  but  I  suppose  I  was  as 
much  in  the  wrong  as  she  was.  Anyhow,  I  was  bound  to  her.  I 
told  her  about — about  Violet,  you  know,  but  she  didn't  seem  to 
think  that  made  much  difference.  So,  you  see,  there  was  no 
getting  out  of  it,'  concluded  Bob  simply. 

'  There  is  no  getting  out  of  it  now,'  remarked  the  Professor, 
with  a  rueful  face ;  '  and  I  don't  think  you  have  improved  matters 
by  getting  married  in  this  hole-and-corner  way.  What  was  your 
object  in  doing  that  ?  ' 

'  She  thought  it  would  be  better,'  answered  the  young  man 
indifferently ;  '  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  agreed  with  her.  It  has 
saved  us  a  good  deal  of  bother  with  my  people  ;  besides  which,  I 
didn't  care  to  let  all  the  fellows  in  the  regiment  hear  about  it 
before  I  left.' 

The  Professor  groaned.  He  saw  that  the  only  course  open  to 
him,  or  to  any  of  Bob's  friends,  was  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
business ;  but  for  the  moment  he  could  think  of  nothing  except 
what  a  very  bad  business  it  was,  and  after  promising  to  keep  the 
secret  until  it  should  be  a  secret  no  longer,  he  allowed  the  young 
man  to  depart  without  offering  him  a  word  of  consolation.  Why 
he  should  have  felt  moved,  some  hours  later,  to  walk  over  to  the 
lodgings  which  were  still  occupied  by  the  bride,  he  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  explain.  She  could  not  undo  what  she  had  done, 
nor  was  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  upbraiding  her.  Perhaps 
it  was  rather  a  strong  feeling  of  curiosity  than  anything  else  that 
led  him  to  her  door. 

Having  learnt  that  she  was  at  home  and  alone,  he  followed 
the  servant  upstairs,  and  was  presently  in  the  shabby  little  draw- 
ing-room so  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the  27th.  Mrs.  Har- 
rington— to  call  her  by  the  name  which  she  had  not  yet  formally 
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resigned — rose  from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been  sitting  by 
the  fireside,  and  turned  a  curiously  altered  countenance  towards 
her  visitor.  The  Professor  was  at  once  struck  by  her  extreme 
pallor,  and  by  her  air  of  weary  despondency.  To  look  at  her,  one 
would  have  thought  that  she  had  just  sustained  a  crushing  defeat, 
instead  of  having  gained  a  victory. 

*  You  have  seen  Bob  ?  '  she  began. 

'  Ah  ! '  sighed  the  Professor,  speaking  out  his  thought  without 
ceremony,  '  I  fear  you  have  made  a  terrible  mistake,  both  of  you.' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  and  said  no  more,  though  he  waited 
some  time  for  her  to  explain  herself. 

*  What  made  you  do  it  ?  '  he  exclaimed  at  length.     '  You  must 
have  known  that  you  were  laying  up  an  endless  store  of  wretched- 
ness for  your  husband  and  yourself ;  and  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  you  were  influenced  only  by  the  motives  that  you  mentioned 
when  I  was  here  last.' 

'  There  was  one  motive  which  I  didn't  mention,'  said  Mrs. 
Harrington.  *  You  hardly  know  enough  about  me  to  be  amused 
by  it  ;  bat  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  regiment  would  consider  it 
an  exquisite  joke  if  I  were  to  assert  that  I  had  married  Bob 
Annesley  because  I  loved  him.  And  yet  it  isn't  very  odd  that  I 
should  love  him.  He  was  crazily  in  love  with  me  once ;  he  was 
kind  to  me  when  no  one  else  was  kind;  he  treated  me  like  a 
lady  ;  while  other  men,  who  were  by  way  of  being  my  friends, 
were  insulting  me,  more  or  less  directly,  every  day.  Oh,  I  know 
what  you  are  saying  to  yourself.  You  are  saying  that  if  I  had 
really  cared  for  him  at  all,  I  should  not  have  married  him  against 
his  will.  But  I  thought  I  might  reckon  without  his  will — he  has 
so  little  of  it.  That  has  always  been  Bob's  defect ;  and  I  don't 
mind  saying  so,  because  it  is  the  only  defect  that  I  have  ever 
discovered  in  him.  I  believed  that  I  could  win  him  back,  and 
that,  when  once  we  were  married,  he  would  forget  his  fancy  for 
Miss  Cecil,  as  he  has  forgotten  other  fancies  before.  Now  that  it 
is  too  late,  I  have  found  out  that  I  was  wrong.  If  I  had  known 
three  weeks  ago  as  much  as  I  know  now,  I  would  have  died  a 
thousand  times  rather  than  have  married  him.  He  hates  me, 
and  I  am  rightly  punished  for  my  blindness  and  obstinacy.' 

She  had  spoken  quietly  at  first,  then  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement ;  but  now  her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper  as  she  crouched 
down  over  the  fire,  muttering,  '  Yes,  I  am  punished — I  am 
punished ! ' 
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The  Professor  frowned.  He  disliked  melodrama,  and  had  no 
great  belief  in  a  repentance  which  could  be  evidenced  only  by 
words.  '  Perhaps  money  and  lands  may  afford  you  some  consola- 
tion,' he  observed  rather  cruelly. 

Mrs.  Harrington  did  not  notice  the  sneer.  '  Why  did  you  go 
away  and  leave  me  alone  with  my  temptation  ? '  she  cried  sud- 
denly. '  You  might  have  prevented  this.' 

'  I  cannot  flatter  myself,'  answered  the  Professor  coldly,  *  that 
my  influence  with  you  would  have  been  sufficiently  strong  for  that.' 


'  It  was  stronger  than  you  think.  I  liked  you ;  you  had  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  listen  to  you.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten how  you  stood  by  me  that  day  when  Mrs.  Cecil  turned  her 
back  upon  me ;  women  in  my  position  don't  forget  such  things. 
But  you  went  away  just  when  I  most  needed  a  friend,  and  so  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  deceived  by  my  vain  hopes.' 

1  If  any  words  of  mine  could  have  caused  you  to  think  twice 
before  you  took  this  irrevocable  step,'  returned  the  Professor, 
'  I  can  only  regret  most  sincerely  that  business  should  have  called 
me  away  at  so  important  a  moment ;  but  there  is  little  use  in 
discussing  what  might  have  been.  The  only  thing  for  you  and 
your  husband  to  do  now  is  frankly  to  accept  a  situation  from  which 
you  cannot  escape.' 
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'  Unless  by  means  of  an  over-close  of  chloral,'  suggested  Mrs. 
Harrington,  with  a  faint  smile. 

The  Professor  got  up.  '  Mrs.  Harrington,'  said  he,  *  you  may 
yet  prove  yourself  an  excellent  wife  and  make  your  husband 
happy  ;  but  you  can  hardly  expect  to  do  this  easily  or  immediately. 
And  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  begin  by  making  speeches  which 
are  silly  if  they  are  insincere,  and  wicked  if  they  are  not.' 

Thereupon  he  left  the  room  without  further  leave-taking, 
while  she,  still  bending  over  the  fire,  appeared  unconscious  alike 
of  his  rebuke  and  of  his  exit.  The  Professor,  as  he  walked  home, 
felt  that  he  had  been  very  severe,  yet  not  unwarrantably  so. 
'She  is  a  foolish,  theatrical  woman,'  he  said  to  himself;  'and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  all  that  exaggerated  penitence  was  assumed 
for  a  purpose.  Of  course  her  chief  object  now  will  be  to  conciliate 
her  mother-in-law,  and  she  probably  imagines  that  my  report  of 
her  may  carry  some  weight  in  that  quarter.  But  she  makes  a 
mistake,  because  I  shan't  report  anything  about  her — good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  No  more  meddling  with  other  people's  business 
for  me  ! ' 

VI. 


HE  Professor  would  undoubtedly 
have  felt  confirmed  in  the  harsh 
judgment  which  he  had  passed 
upon  Bob  Annesley's  wife  if  he 
\l  could  have  seen  her  at  the  meet 
on  the  following  morning.  Mrs. 
Harrington  was  a  finished  horse- 
woman, and  never  looked  to  so 
great  advantage  as  in  the  saddle. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  she 
rode  a  fidgety  chestnut  mare,  the 
property  of  Captain  White,  and 
the  ease  with  which  she  managed 
her  rather  troublesome  mount  won 
her  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
from  the  local  members  of  the 
hunt.  As  for  the  officers  of  the 
27th,  they  were  too  well  accus- 
to  Polly  Harrington's  dexterity  to  pay  her  any  compli- 
on  that  score ;  but  they  clustered  round  her  as  usual,  and 
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smiled  amiably  at  her  smart  sayings,  and  told  her  that  she  was 
in  rare  form  that  morning.  Bob  hovered  in  the  background,  look- 
ing woebegone. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lichbury  does  not  bear  a  very  high 
character  among  hunting  men,  blank  days  being  of  by  no  means 
rare  occurrence  thereabouts,  but  there  is  always  a  fox  at  Lingham 
Gorse,  and  it  was  at  Lingham  Gorse  that  a  fox  was  found  on  the 
particular  morning  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  whole 
crowd  got  away  together,  and  kept  together  for  the  first  five 
minutes,  going  at  racing  speed  across  the  short  turf  of  the  downs 
at  the  foot  of  which  Lichbury  stands.  On  this  the  northern 
side,  the  gradual  slopes  of  these  hills  form  as  good  and  safe 
galloping  ground  as  any  one  could  wish  for ;  but  their  southern 
face  is  very  different,  falling  away  in  precipitous  chalk  quarries 
and  sharp  declivities  unwelcome  to  timid  riders,  and  it  was  after 
crossing  the  backbone  of  the  ridge  that  the  field  began  to  scatter 
right  and  left,  only  a  few  adventurous  spirits  riding  straight 
ahead  and  trusting  in  Providence. 

Among  these  was  Mrs.  Harrington.  She  was  followed  by 
Annesley  and  Captain  White,  the  latter  of  whom  was  watching 
her  headlong  progress  a  little  anxiously,  and  wishing,  perhaps, 
that  his  chestnut  mare  were  safe  in  her  stable.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, any  fear  on  the  mare's  account  that  caused  him  to  rein  in 
suddenly  and  ejaculate  {  Good  God  ! '  About  a  furlong  ahead,  a 
row  of  posts  and  rails  had  come  into  view,  immediately  beyond 
which — as  every  one  who  knew  the  country  was  well  aware — was 
a  chalk  cliff  some  two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  any  human  being,  whether  familiar  with  the  country  or  not, 
should  ride  at  such  a  fence,  for  there  was  nothing  but  sky  visible 
upon  the  other  side  of  it ;  but  Mrs.  Harrington  was  making 
straight  for  it  now,  and  it  was  the  discovery  that  she  was  doing  so 
that  called  forth  Captain  White's  exclamation.  He  raised  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  and  sent  a  warning  shout  after  her,  and  Bob, 
who  saw  the  danger  at  the  same  moment,  shouted  too ;  but  Mrs. 
Harrington  did  not  appear  to  hear  either  of  them,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  already  too  late  for  warnings  to  be  of  any  avail.  For  an 
instant  horse  and  rider  rose  dark  against  the  grey  sky,  then 
vanished ;  and  to  those  who  waited  there,  helpless  and  horror- 
struck,  it  seemed  as  if  some  minutes  elapsed  before  the  dull 
crash  came  which  told  them  that  poor  Polly  Harrington  had  taken 
her  last  leap. 
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'  Awful  thing ! — most  shocking  sight  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ! ' 
Captain  White  said,  describing  the  catastrophe,  some  months 
afterwards,  to  an  old  brother  officer.  *  But  she  must  have  been 
killed  like  a  flash  of  lightning — there's  some  comfort  in  that. 
And,  though  I  wouldn't  say  so  to  any  one  else,  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  the  poor  woman's  death  was  about  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  Fancy  her  having  got  Bob  Annesley  to  marry 
her  on  the  sly !  Only  shows  what  fools  fellows  are,  eh  ?  You've 
heard  that  he's  engaged  to  that  pretty  Miss  Cecil  now,  haven't 
you  ?  It  isn't  given  out  yet,  of  course,  and  I  suppose  they'll  have 
to  let  a  year  go  by  before  they  announce  it  formally  ;  but  every- 
body knows  about  it  down  in  these  parts.' 

Probably  many  less  plain-spoken  persons  than  Captain  White 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  the  unfortunate  harpy's  death  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that 
Bob  Annesley  was  not  consciously  among  the  number.  The 
suddenness  and  the  ghastly  nature  of  the  calamity  gave  him  a 
shock  from  which  his  elastic  spirits  took  a  long  time  to  recover ; 
but  he  began  to  be  more  cheerful  again  after  meeting  Canon 
Stanwick,  and  putting  into  words  a  dread  which  he  had  not  liked 
to  mention  to  other  friends. 

'  I  say,'  he  asked  hesitatingly,  and  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  '  do  you  believe — do  you  believe  that — she  did  it  on 
purpose  ? ' 

The  Professor  evaded  the  question  so  cleverly  that  his  interro- 
gator quite  imagined  that  he  had  answered  it. 

*  I  do  not  think,'  he  said  gravely,  *  that  we  have  any  right 
whatever  to  cast  such  an  aspersion  as  that  upon  her  memory.' 
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III. 

To  my  kind  friend  at  *  The  Knoll '  I  was  indebted  not  only  for  my 
introduction  to  Lakeland — for  in  her  company,  as  will  be  narrated, 
I  explored  the  whole  of  it — but  even  for  the  selection  of  a  lodging. 
She  was  as  good  an  authority  upon  small  practical  matters  as 
though  she  had  passed  her  life  in  attending  to  domestic  affairs. 
In  her  youth  she  had  been  famous  for  her  plain  needlework,  and 
made  not  only  her  own  clothes,  but  even  her  shoes ;  and  when 
from  illness  she  had  ceased  to  write,  she  applied  herself  to  Berlin 
wool  work,  in  which  she  attained  a  great  proficiency.  She  took 
a  great  interest  in  things  about  her,  knew  something  of  all  the 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  extent  of  their  accommodation, 
which  afforded  the  best  view,  and  in  most  cases  even  their  terms. 
At  that  time  tastes  were  more  simple,  and  persons  who  like  Dr. 
Syntax  came  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  were  content  with 
cleanliness  and  homeliness.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  district  even 
then  laid  itself  out  for  '  the  visitors.'  The  irruption  of  the 
cheap  trippers  which  Wordsworth  feared  (though  he  did  write 
*  The  Excursion  ')  had  not  yet  come,  but  in  summer  and  autumn 
the  district  was  thronged  with  strangers,  who  generally  made  a 
considerable  stay  in  it.  When  any  of  these  were  clergymen, 
the  local  divines  got  them  to  preach  for  them,  and  I  remember 
at  Bowness  Church  a  curious  incident  arising  from  this  circum- 
stance. There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather  in  the 
south,  and  an  Oxford  man  who  occupied  the  pulpit  began  to  read 
the  prayer  for  rain,  when  the  clerk  pulled  at  the  skirts  of  his 
surplice. 

'  You  mustn't  read  that,  sir,'  he  whispered  ;  *  we  don't  want  it.' 

*  But  it's  a  prayer  for  a  good  harvest,  my  man,'  reasoned  the 
minister. 

'That's  just  it;  the  visitors  are  our  harvest,  and  we  want 
none  of  your  rain.' 

I  need  not  say  that  this  occurrence  amused  Miss  Martineau 
(who  had  her  own  views  about  the  rainfall)  not  a  little. 
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'  As  to  lodgings,'  she  said,  '  though  I  am  sorry  to  send  you  so 
far  afield,  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  for  your  purpose '  (and  I 
was  sorry  to  see  she  smiled,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  the  idea  of  my 
coming  to  Lakeland  to  write  poetry  that  was  again  tickling  her  ; 
it  seemed  like  opening  a  small  coal-store  in  the  heart  of  New- 
castle) '  than  the  farmhouse  at  High  Close.  It  is  an  out-of-the- 
way  spot,  but  commands  more  charming  views  than  any  house 
save  one  !  in  Westmoreland.' 

Upon  this  spot  has  since  been  built  a  lordly  pleasure-house, 
with  grounds  to  match,  but  when  I  lodged  there  it  was  a  very 
unambitious  dwelling,  with  a  noble  sycamore  for  its  sole  garden 
ornament,  and  a  bull  that  loved  its  shade,  and  made  the  composi- 
tion of  verses  under  it  a  most  hazardous  operation.  The  house 
was  on  the  summit  of  Eed  Bank,  between  Grrasmere  and  the 
Langdales,  and  in  addition  to  the  whole  stretch  of  the  latter  valley 
with  its  well-known  '  Pikes,'  looked  forth  on  Diana's  looking-glass 
(as  Loughrigg  Tarn  was  then  called)  and  Windermere.  Many  a 
time  did  Miss  Martineau  bring  friends  to  see  that  view  while  I 
was  there,  and  dilate  on  it  to  them  with  ever-fresh  admiration ; 
but  I  am  afraid  I  had  very  little  to  offer  them  in  the  way  of 
refreshment  beyond  what  Wordsworth  had  recommended.  To  her- 
self, however,  eating  and  drinking  mattered  nothing ;  she  had  no 
sense  of  taste  whatever.  '  Once,'  she  told  me  with  a  smile,  when 
I  was  expressing  my  pity  for  this  deprivation  of  hers,  '  I  tasted  a 
leg  of  mutton,  and  it  was  delicious.  I  was  going  out  as  it  hap- 
pened, that  day,  to  dine  with  Mr.  Marshall  at  Coniston,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  looked  forward  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  with  considerable  eagerness  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  the 
gift  was  withdrawn  as  suddenly  as  it  came.'  The  sense  of  smell 
was  also  denied  her,  as  it  was  to  Wordsworth  ;  in  his  case,  too, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  she  told  me,  upon  one 
occasion  only.  '  He  once  smelt  a  beanfield,  and  thought  it 
heaven.'  It  has  often  struck  me  that  this  deprivation  of  those 
external  senses  (for  she  lost  her  hearing  very  early)  may  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  forming  Miss  Martineau's  mental  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  if  it  turned  her  attention  to  studies  more  or  less 
abstruse,  and  which  are  seldom  pursued  by  those  of  her  own  sex, 

1  She  was  always  most  precise  and  particular  as  to  the  facts  within  her 
personal  knowledge.  The  exception  she  referred  to  was  a  certain  house  in  Trout- 
beck,  where  the  visitors  were  not  its  harvest,  and  all  the  windows  of  which  looked 
point-blank  into  its  farmyard. 
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it  certainly  never  '  hardened '  her.  Her  heart  was  as  kind  and 
gentle  as  though  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  sigh  of  the  sea,  had 
fallen  not  only  upon  open  ears,  but  upon  ears  attuned  to  them, 
while  her  patience  when  conversation  was  going  on  about  her  in 
which  she  was  so  well  fitted  to  join,  but  could  not,  was  touching 
to  witness. 

She  could  never  understand  why  deaf  people  should  so  often 
be  considered  morose  and  impatient,  while  those  who  were 
afflicted  with  blindness  enjoy  a  reputation  for  the  contrary  virtues. 
An  acquaintance  of  hers  once  explained  it  to  her  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  himself.  '  Blind  people,  my  dear  madam, 
being  entirely  dependent  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  are  obliged 
for  their  own  sakes  to  be  always  civil  and  agreeable  to  every- 
body.' 

*  I  see,'  she  answered,  withdrawing  her  trumpet  from  her  ear 
(to  show  the  conversation  was   closed)   and   pressing  one  tooth 
tightly  on  her  lip,  as  her  habit  was  when  displeased  ;  '  a  very 
charitable  view.' 

Once  only  did  I  ever  see  her  exhibit  any  active  indignation. 
It  was  soon  after  her  translation  of  Comte  appeared,  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which — and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work,  they 
were  considerable — she  sent,  by  the  bye,  to  that  philosopher, 
whose  affairs  were  at  that  time  in  a  far  from  flourishing  condition. 
In  proportion  to  her  admiration  of  his  theories,  she  despised  those 
of  the  metaphysicians  who  '  did  not  know  what  they  thought,' 
and  at  this  inopportune  epoch  a  metaphysician  of  celebrity 
happened  to  call  upon  her.  She  asked  him  to  luncheon,  and 
in  ignorance,  I  believe,  of  his  hostess  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  Comte  whatever,  he  blundered  upon  the  dangerous 
topic.  I  gave  him  a  hint  of  his  peril,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  stop  a  metaphysician,  or  perhaps  I  was  beneath  his  notice. 
At  all  events  he  delivered  quite  a  lecture  against  Comte  and  his 
creed.  When  he  had  quite  done,  Miss  Martineau  put  this  ques- 
tion to  him  with  chilling  gravity : 

*  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  read  Comte  ?  ' 

The  wretched  metaphysician  changed  colour,  and  stammered 
out,  '  Well,  yes,  at  least,  I  have  dipped  into  him.' 

'  Dipped  into  him  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Martineau,  with  sublime 
contempt  (which  reminded  me,  nevertheless,  of  Mr.  Swiveller's 
condemnation  of  the  practice  of  sipping  beer).  'No,  sir,  you 
have  only  dipped  into  some  review  of  him.  When  you  have 
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looked  at  that  shelf  yonder,'  and  she  pointed  with  her  trumpet  to 
the  bookcase  behind  her,  '  you  may  then  say,  for  the  first  time, 
that  you  have  seen  Comte's  works.' 

I  am  obliged,  for  the  most  part,  to  tell  what  I  remember  of 
Miss  Martineau  in  place  of  letting  her  speak  for  herself  (which 
would  be  far  better)  fora  certain  reason.  I  have  very  many  letters 
from  her  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  written,  as  she  spoke,  with  ex- 
cessive frankness;  but  she  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  publication 
of  her  private  correspondence.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  she  discussed 
people  and  things  that  have  an  interest  for  everybody  with  a 
personal  knowledge  of  them  that  is  most  unusual.  In  justice 
to  herself,  however,  I  cannot  forbear  to  cull  an  extract  or  two 
illustrative  of  a  side  of  her  character  the  least  understood  and 
appreciated,  namely,  its  tenderness  and  domesticity.  A  year 
after  my  first  introduction  to  her  I  came  to  Ambleside  a  married 
man,  and  my  first  child  was  born  there,  in  the  winter.  Her 
kindness  to  my  wife  and  myself  I  shall  never  forget ;  I  went  in 
and  out  of  '  The  Knoll '  as  I  pleased,  like  a  cat  which  has  a  hole 
cut  in  the  door  for  it ;  and  her  library  was  not  only  placed  en- 
tirely at  my  service  while  on  the  premises,  but  I  was  permitted 
to  take  home  with  me  whatever  books  I  wanted.  In  return,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  teaching  her  whist  and  cribbage,  which  she 
enjoyed  excessively,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  at  the  former 
game  she  was  not  A  1,  or  rather  *  Major  A  1.'  Like  Metternich, 
she  took  to  it  too  late  in  life,  but  at  cribbage  she  rivalled  Sarah 
Battle.  A  Mr.  Shepherd,  an  excellent  fellow,  the  Ambleside 
doctor,  was  usually  our  fourth,  and  many  a  merry  evening  have 
we  passed  together.  I  think  I  so  far  undermined  her  principles, 
which  were  fixed  against  gambling,  as  to  induce  her  to  play  for 
penny  points. 

Miss  Martineau  was  very  fond  of  my  dear  wife,  and  anxious 
that  we  should  come  and  stay  with  her,  when  the  advent  of  the 
child  was  expected,  so  that  it  should  be  born  in  her  house.  This, 
however,  we  did  not  do.  Here  is  a  little  note  she  sent  to  our 
cottage  that  December  when  the  event  took  place  :— 

Dear  Friend, — I  send  to  the  back  door  (for  quiet's  sake,)  for 
a  bulletin,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  instead  of  coming,  so  long 
as  quiet  is  necessary.  Oh  !  your  news  makes  me  so  happy.  Your 
little  Christmas  rose  !  I  am  glad  it  was  a  clear,  bright  morning 
when  it  began  to  blow  !  How  happy  your  dear  wife  must  be — 
only  not  too  happy  to  sleep,  I  hope.  My  dear  love  to  her  the 
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next  time  you  see  her  fa  little  hint  of  the  necessity  for  rest]. 
Come  here,  you  know,  as  much  as  you  like,  and  make  any  use  of 
me  and  mine.  Yours  affectionately, 

<H.  M.' 

The  child,  who  was  named  after  her,  she  never  forgot,  but  for 
many  years  continued  to  write  to  her  upon  her  birthday,  always 
sending  her  some  book  suited  to  her  age.  Here  is  one  of  her 
notes  to  her  at  six  years  old  when  we  were  living  in  Scotland  : — 

'  Dear  Tiny, — I  am  so  pleased  to  have  your  bookmarker.  I 
shall  use  it  every  day,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  think  of  you  every 
day.  Only  last  night  I  had  to  tear  a  piece  of  paper  to  mark  my 
place  in  a  big  book  I  am  reading,  and  I  am  now  going  to  put  in 
your  marker.  It  is  very  nicely  worked,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.  Here  is  such  a  beautiful  day.  I  hope  you  are  all  going  out 
into  the  sunshine,  if  it  is  as  fine  at  Edinburgh.  We  have  seen 
no  lambs  yet,  and  I  am  glad  they  have  not  come  out  while  the 
weather  was  so  stormy.  A  relative  of  mine,  who  has  a  farm,  lost 
nine  lambs  and  their  mothers  in  one  night,  and  forty  more  lambs 
within  a  week,  though  all  possible  care  was  taken  of  them.  The 
lightning  and  the  hail  and  the  cold  storms  killed  the  poor  little 
lambs,  even  in  their  house.  "We  have  no  chickens  yet,  but  there 
are  so  many  eggs  that  I  dare  say  we  shall  have  plenty  by-and-by. 
Maria  picks  a  few  primroses  in  the  hedges  now,  and  the  crocuses 
in  the  garden  look  very  gay. 

'  So  you  are  going  to  live  in  London.  But  you  must  never 
forget  Edinburgh.  If  you  should  live  to  be  old,  you  must  still 
remember  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  fair  city.  Give  your  sisters  each 
a  kiss  for  me,  and  believe  me  your  affectionate  friend, 

'  HARRIET  MARTINEAU.' 

She  could  write  this  letter  to  a  child,  though  her  hands  were 
at  that  time  full  of  work,  and  her  heart  of  sorrow. 

*  X.  has  failed,'  she  writes  to  me  about  the  same  date.  '  There 
goes,  I  suppose,  a  great  lump  of  my  earnings,  but  I  can't  care 
at  present  for  that,  but  only  for  him.' 

As  regards  money  matters,  I  suppose  no  woman  in  the  world 
ever  regarded  them  from  the  same  point  of  view.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  pension  was  offered  to  her  by  three  Prime  Ministers 
in  succession — Earl  Grey,  Lord  John  Kussell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone — 
which  (like  Caesar)  she  '  did  thrice  refuse,'  it  being  against  her 
principles  to  burden  the  State  with  any  such  obligation.  And 
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yet  she  was  entirely  dependent  upon  that  reed,  the  pen,  for  subsis- 
tence. She  liked  to  have  things  neat  and  comely  about  her,  but  her 
tastes  were  simple ;  she  loved  the  country  and  its  homely  ways.  In 
writing  about  an  early  book  of  mine  called  '  Melibceus  in  London,' 
she  speaks  of  town  life  being  very  '  dreary  '  to  her.  '  Etiral  folk 
cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  too  thankful  for  their  particular  privileges. 
/  feel  this  every  day,  long  as  it  is  since  I  was  a  Londoner,  and 
well  as  I  liked  my  sort  of  town  life  (with  St.  James's  Park  for  a 
garden).  The  least  desirable,  I  suppose,  is  life  in  a  provincial 
town,  by  which  both  sorts  of  privileges  are  lost.  I  would  not  for 
much  be  a  Londoner  now  (April)  nor  till  after  October.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  as  is  evident  from  your  letters,  Londoners  do  not 
think  their  life  dreary.  One  of  the  curious  things  about  them  is 
the  way  in  which  old  and  sickly  people  go  on  craving  for  the  same 
amusements  that  other  people  have.  I  know  an  old  lady  far 
above  seventy  who  cannot  remember  anything  for  an  hour  and  can 
hardly  stand,  who  is  expecting  her  full  share  of  pleasure  from  the 
Exhibition.' 

This  was  written  of  course  in  1862.  The  date  of  my  first 
acquaintance  with  her  must,  I  think,  have  been  1853.  For  many 
summers  afterwards  I  always  spent  a  month  or  two  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, as  much  from  regard  for  her  as  from  my  love  for  Lake- 
land, and  she  became  very  intimate  with  me  and  mine.  Never- 
theless, owing  to  her  keen  intelligence,  I  found  it  difficult  to  realise 
her  extreme  deafness,1  and  used  often  to  address  her  when  she 
was,  not  prepared  for  it.  She  never  lost  her  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  practice,  and  I  can  see  the  laughter  in  her  kind  eyes  now 
as  she  snatched  up  her  trumpet.  She  loved  a  good-natured 
pleasantry  even  at  her  own  expense.  On  one  occasion  when  she 
was  bewailing  her  disability  for  music,  of  which  she  had  been  so 
intensely  fond,  I  reminded  her  that  she  was  better  provided  for 
in  that  way  than  most  people,  having  both  a  drum  and  a  trumpet 
always  in  her  ear ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards  I  note,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  a  pleasant  allusion  to  this  little  joke. 

The  degree  of  deafness,  as  I  have  said,  varied ;  and  she  tried 
all  sorts  of  remedies.  No  one  who  knew  her  would  suspect  her  of 

1  Our  intercourse  reminded  me  of  Tennyson's  lines,  for 
'  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  thought, 
Ere  thought  could  wed  itself  with  speech  ' ; 

or  of  Pope's,  from  whom  perhaps  he  unconsciousty  echoed  the  idea  : 

'  When  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part.' 
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anything  '  fast '  or  unfeminine,  but,  under  the  advice  of  some 
scientific  person  or  another,  she  tried  smoking.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  providing  her  privately  with  some  very  mild  cigars,  and  many 
and  many  a  summer  night  have  we  sat  together  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  in  her  porch  at  '  The  Knoll '  smoking. 

If  some  of  the  good  people,  her  neighbours,  had  known  of  that, 
it  would,  we  agreed,  have  really  given  them  something  to  talk 
about.  She  only  tried  this  remedy,  if  I  remember  right,  for  a 
few  months,  but  she  fancied  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  her 
hearing.  For  my  part,  I  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  these  even- 
ings. It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  the  conversation  of  even  a  dullard 
is  mitigated  and  rendered  tolerable  by  tobacco — he  can't  talk  long 
without  letting  his  cigar  out  for  one  thing,  and  there  is  less  temp- 
tation to  him,  when  he  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  to  talk  at  all,  for 
another — while  all  that  is  thoughtful  in  a  man  is  brought  to  the 
surface  by  that  benign  influence,  and  one  hears  him  at  his  best. 

I  need  not  say,  then,  what  a  charming  companion,  under  these 
favourable  circumstances,  was  Harriet  Martineau. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that,  chancing  to  be  in  London, 
she  consulted  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  aurist,  upon  her  ailment.  He 
did  her  little  or  no  good,  but  was  very  kind  and  gracious  to  her, 
which  (it  not  being  a  usual  habit  with  him,  as  I  have  heard)  made 
a  great  impression  upon  her.  She  was  so  pleased  indeed  with 
the  interest  he  had  taken  in  her  case,  that  she  resolved  to  leave 
him,  by  testamentary  bequest,  her  ears.  She  announced  this  inten- 
tion in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  who,  to  my  infinite  amaze- 
ment, observed,  '  But,  my  dear  madam,  you  can't  do  that :  it  will 
make  your  other  legacy  worthless.'  The  fact  was,  in  the  interests 
of  science,  Miss  Martineau  had  already  left  her  head  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society.  I  asked  the  doctor  how  he  came  to  know  that. 
'  Oh,'  he  said,  '  she  told  me  so  herself;  she  has  left  ten  pounds  in 
her  codicil  to  me  for  cutting  it  off.' 

There  was  nothing  of  course  improper  in  such  a  bequest,  but 
"it  was  certainly  very  unusual ;  and  I  never  afterwards  felt  quite 
comfortable — even  at  cribbage — in  the  society  of  the  testatrix  and 
her  doctor.  I  don't  think  I  could  play  cribbage  with  a  lady  upon 
whom  I  had  undertaken  to  perform  such  an  operation,  but  then 
I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  man  of  science.  As  it  happened, 
the  doctor  died  before  his  patient,  who  subsequently  altered 
her  intentions  altogether.  I  never,  at  least,  heard  of  their  being 
carried  out. 
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On  the  rare  holidays  in  which  she  indulged  herself,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  delighted  in  little  excursions,  and  especially  in  introducing 
her  visitors  to  the  beauties  of  her  beloved  Lakeland.  With  two 
of  these,  whom  I  will  call  Messrs.  A.  and  B.  (not  so  much  from 
delicacy  as  because  I  have  forgotten  their  names),  I  once  went 
round  the  Langdales  in  her  company,  when  rather  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance happened.  The  rain,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  that 
country,  came  on  very  heavily,  and  we  had  to  close  the  curtains 
of  the  car ;  then,  in  default  of  anything  better  to  do,  she  proposed 
that  each  should  write  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  their  favourite  inci- 
dent in  fiction.  I  forget  those  which  she  and  Mr.  A.  selected ;  but 
my  own  choice  was  that  scene  in  '  Ivanhoe  '  where  the  disinherited 
knight  enters  the  lists  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  the  challengers 
have  carried  all  before  them,  and  the  populace  (who  hate  them) 
good-naturedly  recommend  him  to  touch  the  shield  of  Ralph  de 
Vipont  as  '  he  has  the  less  sure  seat.'  Notwithstanding  this 
warning,  he  '  strikes  with  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear  [to  show  that 
he  means  business]  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  till  it 
rang  again.'  Mr.  B.  selected  the  selfsame  incident,  which  we  all 
thought  not  a  little  surprising. 

It  was  in  the  third  or  fourth  summer  of  our  acquaintance 
that  Miss  Martineau  undertook  to  write  her  Guide  to  the  Lake 
district:  it  was  very  literally  a  labour  of  love,  nor  did  the  plea- 
sure to  be  derived  from  it  come,  I  think,  short  of  her  expectations. 
We  made  up  a  little  party  together,  and  '  did '  the  district 
(with  which,  however,  we  were  most  of  us  already  acquainted) 
in  ten  days  or  so.  Besides  ourselves  there  were  C.  (a  barrister) 
and  his  wife,  D.,  a  clergyman,  and  E.,  a  senior  classic  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  very  merry  we  all  were.  We  journeyed  in  a  sort  of 
covered  wagonnette,  and  sometimes  over  roads  that  were  scarcely 
adapted  for  wagons.  We  were  once  caught  in  a  mountain  mist 
above  the  Duddon  valley,  and,  after  much  wandering  round  and 
round,  found  ourselves  in  the  same  place  from  which  we  started. 
'I  wish  we  had  brought  a  compass,'  cried  Miss  Martineau,  and 
when  somebody  suggested  that  we  had  ' fetched'  one,  I  never 
saw  an  elderly  lady  more  moved  to  mirth. 

The  most  humorous  incident  of  this  tour,  however,  was,  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  outside  her  perceptions.  We  had  put 
up  for  the  night  at  a  little  inn  at  Strands,  near  Wastwater, 
where  the  accommodation  was  but  scanty.  On  retiring  to  her 
couch,  Mrs.  C.  became  conscious  of  some  evil  odour.  *  It  is 
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terrible  to  think  of,  John,'  she  said  to  her  husband,  '  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  it  looks  clean  enough,  but  can  it  be  the  bed  ?  '  And 
from  the  bed,  though  it  was  as  white  as  snow,  the  smell  certainly 
came.  Though  as  a  rule  Mrs.  C.  objected  to  smoking,  she  adjured 
her  husband  to  light  his  pipe  and  puff  the  smoke  in  all  direc- 
tions; but,  as  Mark  Twain  observes  in  a  case  not  wholly  dis- 
similar, this  device  only  seemed  to  awaken  the  smell's  *  ambition  ; ' 
it  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  it  became  unbearable.  '  I'll  go  to 
Miss  Martineau's  room,'  cried  Mrs.  C.  in  despair,  '  and  ask  her 
whether  she  happens  to  have  a  bottle  of  scent.' 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  utter  disorganisation  to  which  they  had 
both  arrived  that  she  proceeded  to  do  this  ;  for  how  should  a  lady 
who  had  no  sense  of  smell  encumber  herself  with  a  scent- bottle  ? 
Moreover,  though  she  knocked  at  Miss  Martineau's  door  repeat- 
edly, it  was  of  course  labour  thrown  away,  since  she  couldn't  hear 
her.  Then  Mr.  C.  went  to  D.'s  room  upon  the  same  errand.  He 
found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  silk  nightcap  on,  sniffing  as 
though  he  would  sniff  his  head  off. 

'  Do  you  smell  anything  ?  '  inquired  C.  superfluously. 

*  I  should  think  I  did !     I  have  a  horrible  suspicion  it's  the 
bed.' 

The  fact  was  that  the  beds,  which  were  '  home-made,'  had 
been  stuffed  with  feathers,  the  quills  of  which  had  been  insuffi- 
ciently dried  ;  they  gave  us  a  bad  night,  but  formed  a  very  mirthful 
topic  the  next  day ;  indeed  I  don't  think  I  ever  laughed  so  much 
as  upon  that  journey. 

The  economy  with  which  the  trip  had  been  effected  (for  we 
had  lived  everywhere  on  the  best)  very  much  astonished  Miss 
Martineau,  who  congratulated  C.  (who  had  '  financed '  us)  upon 
his  arrangements.  '  I  shall  certainly  go  over  the  ground  again,' 
she  said,  *  next  summer.' 

'  I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,'  said  the  man  of  law  ;  *  these 
things  lose  by  repetition.' 

'  But  the  cost  of  the  pleasure  is  so  moderate,'  she  argued. 

'  Well,  it  mightn't  be  so  cheap  next  time.  I  took  care,  you 
see,  to  let  it  leak  out  that  you  were  on  a  professional  tour,  and  I 
think  it  had  an  effect  upon  the  charges.' 

I  had  rarely  seen  Miss  Martineau  so  indignant. 

*  Then  you  have  spoilt  a  most  important  item  of  my  book,  sir.' 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  restoring  peace  between  them  ;  for 

the  man  of  law  would  argue  that  he  had  not  been  writing  a  guide- 
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book,  but  financing  the  company  ;  and  was  bound  to  do  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  independent  of  all  private  considerations.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  he  has  since  risen  to  great  eminence  in  his 
profession. 

Under  Miss  Martineau's  roof  I  met  at  various  times  many  re- 
markable persons,  with  most  of  whom  I  have  since  been  on  more  or 
less  intimate  terms  ;  to  her  I  owe  my  first  introduction  to  Matthew 
Arnold — '  looking,'  as  old  Crabb  Kobinson  described  him  at  that 
time,  '  disgustingly  young  and  handsome.'  He  is  happily  still 
with  us,  but  the  world  has  lost  his  brother  William,  one  of 
the  kindliest  and  brightest  of  men.  I  had  been  delighted  with 
his  fine  Indian  novel,  '  Oakfield,'  but  the  expectations  it  had 
aroused  were  fully  realised  in  him.  His  appearance  even  at  that 
time  suggested  delicacy  of  constitution,  but  he  was  very  active 
and  energetic.  I  took  one  expedition  with  him  in  winter  on  foot 
through  Borrowdale.  We  talked  of  everything,  from  politics  to 
sonnets,  and  agreed  on  most,  but  differed  very  widely  upon  the 
merits  of  the  monitorial  system.  I  had  been  for  some  time  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  where,  at  that  date,  the  system 
(with  '  corporals  '  in  place  of  '  monitors  ')  was  in  full  flow,  with 
far  from  beneficial  results.  My  companion,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
of  course  an  hereditary  respect  for  it.  At  the  time  in  question  some 
letters  were  appearing  in  a  London  newspaper  upon  the  subject, 
with  leading  articles  for  commentaries,  of  which,  as  he  knew,  Miss 
Martineau  was  the  writer.  '  She  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
it,'  he  said. 

'  But,  my  dear  fellow,'  I  argued,  '  there  are  the  letters.' 

'  It  is  my  firm  belief,'  he  answered,  '  that  she  writes  the  letters 
too.  You  may  smile,'  he  continued,  '  but  I  assure  you  nothing  is 
more  common.  It  is  a  mere  newspaper  device  for  the  dead 
season.  No  one  who  has  ever  been  at  a  public  school  of  any 
kind ' 

'  My  dear  Arnold,'  I  put  in,  '  it  is  I  who  wrote  those  letters.' 

«  Not  really  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  upon  my  honour.' 

How  we  both  roared  with  laughter.  I  doubt  whether  those 
eternal  hills,  at  all  events  with  their  snow  shrouds  on  them,  had 
ever  echoed  such  mirth. 

It  was  to  Harriet  Martineau  that  I  owed  my  first  introduction 
to  heavy  metalled  literature.  She  tells  us  in  her  autobiography 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  'Two  Old  Men's  Tales,' 
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'  I  have  never  once,  so  far  as  I  remember,  succeeded  in  getting 
a  manuscript  published  for  anybody.  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me,  but  such  is  the  fact  ...  I  have  striven  hard 
on  behalf  of  others,  but  without  the  slightest  success.' 

Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer,  I  cannot  but  think  I  was 
somewhat  indebted  to  her  for  my  appearance,  at  what  was  certainly 
an  unusually  early  age,  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Westminster 
Keview.'  The  article  was  called  *  Ballads  of  the  People,'  and  I 
got  twenty  guineas  for  it,  which  seemed  to  me  a  princely  re- 
muneration. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception  as  to  what  can  be  done 
for  the  literary  neophyte,  as  I,  alas  !  (since  in  an  evil  hour  I  wrote 
a  certain  paper  upon  the  Literary  Calling  in  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century '  Eeview)  have  good  cause  to  know.  Unless  a  young 
gentleman  has  a  natural  calling  (not  only  a  fancy,  or  even  a  taste) 
to  the  literary  profession,  '  not  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men '  can  set  him  up  in  it.  By  some  improper  exertion 
of  private  friendship  it  is  possible  indeed  he  may  get  something 
into  print,  and  that — the  extreme  limit  of  outside  assistance — is 
necessarily  the  end  of  him.  His  hash  is  settled,  and  generally  not 
without  some  sauce  piquante  of  unfavourable  criticism.  But  if 
a  young  fellow  has  genuine  literary  talent,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  success  may  be  hastened  by  friendly  hands ;  even  the 
praise  of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters  is 
of  immense  assistance  to  him.  It  is  not  so  much  the  whip  that 
makes  the  mare  of  literature  to  go,  as  the  encouraging  pat  upon 
the  back,  nor  is  the  sieve  of  corn  held  in  front  of  the  steed,  who 
has  once  had  his  nose  in  it,  without  an  exhilarating  effect.  Those 
twenty  guineas,  for  example,  from  the  '  Westminster,'  at  that  time 
were  to  me  as  good  as  five  hundred  ten  years  afterwards.  That 
they  came  to  me  so  early  was  certainly  owing,  indirectly,  to  my  old 
friend  at  Swallowfield,  and  I  told  her  so  by  letter.  She  wrote 
back  to  me,  racked  by  pain  and  exhausted  by  weakness,  from 
what  was  fated  to  be  her  death-bed :  '  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  have 
done  a  twentieth  part  of  the  good  I  wish  you.'  And  a  few  days 
afterwards  she  was  at  rest. 

Little  did  I  think  that  in  a  very  brief  time  my  other  friend, 
and  I  may  say  Miss  Mitford's  also — for  the  two  ladies  had  kept 
up  a  warm  and  kindly  correspondence — was  destined  to  receive 
her  Nunc  dimittis,  not  indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  from  life,  but  from 
the  world  in  which  she  took  so  active  a  part.  '  Miss  Martin eau 
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had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and  on  going  to  London  for  advice 
received  the  news  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  incurable 
malady ;  the  sentence,  in  fact,  was  Death,  and  though  it  was 
deferred  for  many  years,  she  never  tasted  of  the  old  life  again. 
She  still  continued  to  write  for  her  newspaper  (the  '  Daily  News  '), 
but  for  nothing  else.  '  It  will  interest  you  to  know,'  she  writes 
(Nov.  9,  1865), '  that  my  very  last  bit  of  authorship  is  the  article  on 
"  Convict  Life  "  in  the  "  Edinburgh."  The  editor  will  not  believe 
it  is  the  last ;  but  it  is.' 

Throughout  the  invalid  existence  which  she  was  doomed 
henceforth  to  lead,  she  was  resigned  and  cheerful ;  not  a  word  of 
complaint,  though  she  suffered  much  pain,  fell  from  her  lips  or 
from  her  pen;  but  she  never  recovered  her  old  spirits.  Our 
simple  junketings  and  merriment  were  over.  Year  after  year  I 
used  to  come  to  see  her,  and  every  time  there  was  a  distinct 
decay  of  strength.  Her  intelligence  remained  as  keen  as  ever, 
and  her  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  from  which  she  was 
cut  off ;  but  to  me,  with  the  remembrance  of  other  days  in  my 
mind,  those  visits  were  very  sad.  At  first  I  was  admitted  at  the 
same  familiar  door,  on  the  same  terms  as  usual ;  then  only  an 
hour's  interview  was  allowed  by  the  doctor's  orders  ;  then  only 
half  an  hour.  She  wrote  to  me,  however,  though  even  letter- 
writing  had  become  toilsome  to  her,  pretty  frequently.  Her  own 
increasing  ailments  were  dismissed  with  a  word  or  two ;  but  all 
that  pertained  to  those  she  loved  was  interesting  to  her,  even  to 
quite  trivial  details. 

'  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  from  Mr.  W.,'  she  says  in  her  last  letter, 
'  of  your  dear  wife  looking  so  well.  My  love  to  her.  So  you  are 
getting  bald  ?  Never  mind  so  long  as  it  is  you,  not  she.  If  men 
will  shave  all  their  lives,  instead  of  wearing  their  proper  beards, 
they  must  not  complain  of  growing  bald.  A  mile  and  a  half  (isn't 
it  ?)  of  hair  shaved  off  in  a  man's  lifetime  may  well  make  him 
bald.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  I  am  worse — much.  It  has  been  a  terrible 
summer  for  pain.  Seven  weeks  without  one  minute's  intermis- 
sion !  That  is  over  now  ;  a  great  increase  of  opiates,  and  now  the 
cold  (the  letter  is  dated  November),  have  caused  a  considerable 
rally  for  the  present.  .  .  .  Love  to  Tiny  [the  worker  of  the  book- 
marker so  many  years  ago],  and  all  of  you,  from  your  affectionate 
old  friend.' 

Those  were  the  last  words  I  had  from  Harriet  Martineau.- 
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THE   GIANTS   ROBE. 

I!Y    THE     ATJTHOE     OF     'VICE     VERSA.' 

'  Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  upon  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.' — Macbeth. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

PIANO    PRACTICE. 

AFFYN  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
excitement  that  Sunday  evening 
as  he  waited  for  Mark  Ashburn's 
arrival.  He  felt  that  he  might  be 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
chamber  containing  the  secret  of 
the  other's  life — the  key  of  which 
that  very  evening  might  deliver  into 
his  hands.  He  was  too  cautious 
to  jump  at  hasty  conclusions ;  he 
wished  before  deciding  upon  any 
plan  of  action  to  be  practically 
certain  of  his  facts;  a  little  skilful 
manipulation,  however,  would  most 
probably  settle  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  if  the  result  verified  his  suspicions  he  thought 
he  would  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  advantage.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  '  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  '  where  the  author, 
in  talking  of  the  key  to  the  side-door  by  which  every  person's 
feelings  may  be  entered,  goes  on  to  say,  '  If  nature  or  accident  has 
put  one  of  these  keys  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  the 
torturing  instinct,  I  can  only  solemnly  pronounce  the  words  that 
justice  utters  over  its  doomed  victims,  "the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  soul ! " ;  There,  it  is  true,  the  key  in  question  unlocks  the 
delicate  instrument  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  necessarily  a 
Bluebeard's  chamber  of  guilt ;  but  where  the  latter  is  also  the 
case  to  some  extent  the  remark  by  no  means  loses  in  significance, 
and  if  any  man  had  the  torturing  instinct  to  perfection,  Caffyn 
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might  be  said  to  be  that  individual.  There  was  nothing  he  would 
enjoy  more  than  practising  upon  a  human  piano  and  putting  it 
hopelessly  out  of  time ;  but  pleasant  as  this  was,  he  felt  he  might 
have  to  exercise  some  self-denial  here,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
lest  his  instrument  should  become  restive  and  escape  before  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  what  air  he  could  best  play  upon  it. 

In  the  meantime  Mark  was  preparing  to  keep  the  appointment 
in  the  pleasantest  and  most  unsuspecting  frame  of  mind.  After 
answering  Caffyn's  note  he  had  met  the  Langtons  as  they  came 
out  of  church  and  returned  with  them  to  lunch.  Dolly  was  herself 
again  now,  her  haunting  fears  forgotten  with  the  happy  ease  of 
childhood,  and  Mabel  had  made  Mark  feel  something  of  the  grati- 
tude she  felt  to  him  for  his  share  in  bringing  this  about.  He  had 
gone  on  to  one  or  two  other  houses,  and  had  been  kindly  received 
everywhere,  and  now  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  quiet  little  dinner 
with  the  full  expectation  of  a  worthy  finish  to  a  pleasant  day. 
Even  wjien  he  mounted  the  stairs  of  the  house  which  had  been 
once  familiar  to  him,  and  stood  in  Holroyd's  old  rooms,  he  was 
scarcely  affected  by  any  unpleasant  associations.  For  one  thing, 
he  was  beginning  to  have  his  conscience  tolerably  well  in  hand ; 
for  another,  the  interior  of  the  rooms  was  completely  transformed 
since  he  had  seen  them  last. 

Then  they  were  simply  the  furnished  apartments  of  a  man  who 
cared  but  little  for  his  personal  well-being ;  now,  when  he  passed 
round  the  handsome  Japanese  screen  by  the  door,  he  saw  an 
interior  marked  by  a  studied  elegance  and  luxury.  The  common 
lodging-house  fireplace  was  concealed  by  an  elaborate  oak  over- 
mantel, with  brass  plaques  and  blue  china ;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  a  delicate  blue-green  paper  and  hung  with  expensive  etchings 
and  autotype  drawings  of  an  aesthetically  erotic  character ;  small 
tables  and  deep  luxurious  chairs  were  scattered  about,  and  near 
the  screen  stood  a  piano  and  a  low  stand  with  peacock's  feathers 
arranged  in  a  pale  blue  crackle  jar.  In  spite  of  the  pipes  and 
riding-whips  on  the  racks,  the  place  was  more  like  a  woman's 
boudoir  than  a  man's  room,  and  there  were  traces  in  its  arrange- 
ments of  an  eye  to  effect  which  gave  it  the  air  of  a  well-staged 
scene  in  a  modern  comedy. 

It  looked  very  attractive,  softly  lit  as  it  was  by  shaded  candles 

in  sconces  and  a  porcelain  lamp  with  a  crimson  shade,  which  was 

placed  on  the  small  oval  table  near  the  fern-filled  fireplace ;  and 

as  Mark  placed  himself  in  a  low  steamer-chair  and  waited  for  his 
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host  to  make  his  appearance,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  going  to  enjoy 
himself. 

*  I  shall  have  my  rooms  done  up  something  in  this  way,'  he 
thought,  '  when  my  book  comes  out.'  The  blinds  were  half  drawn 
and  the  windows  opened  wide  to  the  sultry  air,  and  while  he  waited 
he  could  hear  the  bells  from  neighbouring  steeples  calling  in  every 
tone,  from  harsh  command  to  persuasive  invitation,  to  the  evening 
services. 

Presently  Caffyn  lounged  in  through  the  hangings  which  pro- 
tected his  bedroom  door.  (  Sorry  you  found  me  unready,'  he 
said ;  *  I  got  in  late  from  the  club  somehow,  but  they'll  bring 
us  up  some  dinner  presently.  Looking  at  that  thing,  eh  ? ' 
he  asked,  as  he  saw  Mark's  eye  rest  on  a  small  high-heeled  satin 
slipper  in  a  glass  case  which  stood  on  a  bracket  near  him.  '  That 
was  Kitty  Bessborough's  once — you  remember  Kitty  Bessborough, 
of  course  ?  She  gave  it  to  me  just  before  she  went  out  on  that 
American  tour,  and  got  killed  in  some  big  railway  smash  some- 
where, poor  little  woman !  I'll  tell  you  some  day  how  she  came 
to  make  me  a  present  of  it.  Here's  Binney  with  the  soup 
now.' 

Mrs.  Binney  sent  up  a  perfect  dinner,  at  which  her  husband 
assisted  in  a  swallow-tail  coat  and  white  tie,  a  concession  he  would 
not  have  made  for  every  lodger,  and  CafTyn  played  the  host  to 
perfection,  though  with  every  course  he  asked  himself  inwardly, 
'  Shall  I  open  fire  on  him  yet  ?  '  and  still  he  delayed. 

At  last  he  judged  that  his  time  had  come  ;  Binney  had  brought 
up  coffee  and  left  them  alone.  '  You  sit  down  there  and  make 
yourself  at  home,'  said  Caffyn  genially,  thrusting  Mark  down  into 
a  big  saddle-back  arm-chair  ('  where  I  can  see  your  confounded 
face,'  he  added  inwardly).  '  Try  one  of  these  cigars — they're  not 
bad  ;  and  now  we  can  talk  comfortably.  I  tell  you  what  I  want 
to  talk  about,'  he  said  presently,  and  a  queer  smile  flitted  across 
his  face ;  '  I  want  to  talk  about  that  book  of  yours.  Oh,  I  know 
you  want  to  fight  shy  of  it,  but  I  don't  care.  It  isn't  often  I 
have  a  celebrated  author  to  dine  with  me,  and  if  you  didn't  wish 
to  hear  it  talked  about  you  shouldn't  have  written  it,  you  know. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  a  few  facts  I  can  retail  to  people  on  the  best 
authority,  don't  you  know;  so  you  must  just  make  up  your  mind 
to  conquer  that  modesty  of  yours  for  once,  old  fellow,  and  gratify 
my  impertinent  curiosity.' 

Mark  was  feeling  so  much  at  ease  with  himself  and  Caffyn  that 
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even  this  proposition  was  not  very  terrible  to  him  just  then.  *  All 
right,'  he  said  lazily ;  '  what  do  you  want  to  know  first  ?  ' 

'  That's  right.  Well,  first,  I  must  tell  you  I've  read  the  book. 
I'd  like  to  say  how  much  I  was  struck  by  it  if  I  might.' 

'  I'm  very  glad  you  liked  it,'  said  Mark. 

'Like  it?'  echoed  Caffyn ;  'my  dear  fellow,  I  haven't  been 
so  moved  by  anything  for  years.  The  thought  you've  crammed 
into  that  book,  the  learning,  the  passion  and  feeling  of  the  thing  ! 
I  envy  you  for  being  able  to  feel  you  have  produced  it  all.'  ('  That 
ought  to  fetch  him,'  he  thought.) 

'  Oh,  as  for  that,'  said  Mark  with  a  shrug,  and  left  his  remark 
unfinished,  but  without,  as  the  other  noticed,  betraying  any  par- 
ticular discomposure. 

'  Do  you  remember,  now,'  pursued  Caffyn,  '  how  the  central 
idea  first  occurred  to  you  ? ' 

But  here  again  he  drew  a  blank,  for  Mark  had  long  ago  found 
it  expedient  to  concoct  a  circumstantial  account  of  how  and  when 
the  central  idea  had  first  occurred  to  him. 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you,'  he  said.  '  It  shows  how  oddly  these  things 
are  brought  about.  I  was  walking  down  Palace  Gardens  one 
afternoon  .  .  .'  and  he  told  the  history  of  the  conception  of 
'  Illusion  '  in  his  best  manner,  until  'Caffyn  raged  internally. 

*  You  brazen  humbug !'  he  thought;  '  to  sit  there  and  tell  that 
string  of  lies  to  me ! '  When  it  was  finished  he  remarked,  '  Well, 
that's  very  interesting ;  and  I  have  your  permission  to  tell  that 
again,  eh?' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Mark,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand.  His  cigar  was  a  really  excellent  one,  and  he  thought  he 
would  try  another  presently. 

('  We  must  try  him  again,'  thought  Caffyn  :  '  he's  deeper  than 
I  gave  him  credit  for  being.') 

'  I'll  tell  you  an  odd  criticism  I  heard  the  other  day.  I  was 
talking  to  little  Mrs.  Bismuth — you  know  Mrs.  Bismuth  by  name  ? 
Some  fellow  has  just  taken  the  "  Charivari "  for  her.  Well,  she 
goes  in  for  letters  a  little  as  well  as  the  drama,  reads  no  end  of 
light  literature  since  she  gave  up  tights  for  drawing-room  comedy, 
and  she  would  have  it  that  she  seemed  to  recognise  two  distinct 
styles  in  the  book,  as  if  two  pens  had  been  at  work  on  it.' 

('  Now  I  may  find  out  if  that  really  was  the  case  after  all,'  he 
was  thinking.)  '  I  thought  you'd  be  amused  with  that,'  he  added, 
after  a  pause.  Mark  really  did  seem  amused ;  he  laughed  a  little. 

8—2 
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*  Mrs.  Bismuth  is  a  charming  actress,'  he  said,  '  but  she'd  better 
read  either  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  light  literature  before  she 
goes  in  for  tracing  differences  in  style.  You  can  tell  her,  with  my 
compliments,  that  a  good  many  pens  were  at  work  on  it,  but  only 
one  brain.  Where  is  it  your  matches  live  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  draw  him,'  thought  Caffyn.    '  What  an  actor  the  fellow 


is  !  And  yet,  if  it  was  all  aboveboard,  he  wouldn't  have  said  that ; 
and  I've  got  Holroyd's  handwriting,  which  is  pretty  strong  evidence 
against  him.  But  I  want  more,  and  I'll  have  it.' 

He  strolled  up  to  the  mantelpiece  to  light  a  cigarette,  for 
which  purpose  he  removed  the  shade  from  one  of  the  candles, 
throwing  a  stronger  light  on  his  friend's  face,  and  then,  pausing 
with  the  cigarette  still  unlighted  between  his  fingers,  he  asked 
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suddenly :  '  By  the  way,  Fladgate  said  some  other  fellow  wrote 
the  book  for  you  the  other  day  ! '  That  shot  at  least  told  ;  every 
vestige  of  colour  left  Mark's  face,  he  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
then  sat  down  again  as  he  retorted  sharply  :  '  Fladgate  said  that ! 
What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  ....  What  fellow  ?  ' 

*  Why,  you  were  there  when  he  said  it.     Some  amanuensis  you 
gave  the  manuscript  to.' 

The  colour  came  back  in  rather  an  increased  quantity  to  Mark's 
cheeks.  What  a  nervous  fool  he  was  !  '  Oh,  ah — that  fellow ! ' 
he  said ;  *  I  remember  now.  Yes,  I  was  absurdly  anxious  to  remain 
unknown,  you  see,  in  those  days,  and — and  I  rather  wanted  to  put 
something  in  the  way  of  a  poor  fellow  who  got  his  living  by 
copying  manuscripts  ;  and  so,  you  see ' 

'  I  see,'  said  Caffyn.     '  What  was  his  name  ?  ' 

*  His  name  ?  '  repeated  Mark,  who  had  not  expected  this  and 
had  no  name  ready  for  such  immediate  use.   *  Let  me  see ;  I  almost 
forget.  It  began  with  a  B  I  know ;  Brown — Brune — something  like 
that — I  really  don't  recollect  just  now.    But  the  fact  is,'  he  added 
with  a  desperate  recourse  to  detail,  '  the  first  time  I  saw  the  poor 
beggar  he  looked  so  fearfully  hard  up,  dressed  in '  ('  Buck- 
ram ! '  thought  Caffyn,  but  he  said  nothing) — '  in  rags,  you  know, 
that  I  felt  it  would  be  quite  a  charity  to  employ  him.' 

'  So  it  is,'  agreed  Caffyn.  '  Did  he  write  a  good  hand  ?  I  might 
be  able  to  give  him  some  work  myself  in  copying  out  parts.' 

'  Oh,  he'd  be  useless  for  that ! '  put  in  Mark  with  some  alarm  ; 
'  he  wrote  a  wretched  hand.' 

'  Well,  but  in  the  cause  of  charity,  you  know,'  rejoined 
Caffyn,  with  inward  delight,  '  hang  it,  Ashburn,  why  shouldn't  7 
do  an  unselfish  thing  as  well  as  you  ?  What's  the  fellow's 
address  ? ' 

'  He — he's  emigrated,'  said  Mark  ;  '  you'd  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  come  across  him  now.' 

'  Should  I  ?  '  Caffyn  returned ;  '  well,  I  daresay  I  should.' 

And  Mark  rose  and  went  to  one  of  the  windows  for  some  air. 
He  remained  there  for  a  short  time  looking  idly  down  the  darken- 
ing street.  A  chapel  opposite  was  just  discharging  its  con- 
gregation, and  he  found  entertainment  in  watching  the  long 
lighted  ground-glass  windows,  as  a  string  of  grotesque  silhouettes 
filed  slowly  across  them,  like  a  shadow  pantomime  turned  serious. 

When  he  was  tired  of  that  and  turned  away  from  the  blue- 
grey  dusk,  the  luxurious  comfort  of  the  room  struck  him  afresh. 
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'You've  made  yourself  uncommonly  comfortable  here,'  he  said 
appreciatively,  as  he  settled  down  again  in  his  velvet>pile  chair. 

'  Well,  I  flatter  myself  I've  improved  the  look  of  the  place 
since  you  saw  it  last.  Poor  Holroyd,  you  see,  never  cared 
to  go  in  for  this  kind  of  thing.  Queer  reserved  fellow,  Holroyd, 
wasn't  he  ? ' 

'  Very,'  said  Mark  ;  and  then,  with  the  perverse  impulse  which 
drives  us  to  test  dangerous  ice,  he  added  :  '  Didn't  you  say, 
though,  the  other  evening  that  he  had  no  secrets  from  you  ? ' 
('Trying  to  pump  me,  are  you?'  thought  the  other;  'but  you 
don't ! ')  '  Did  I  ? '  he  answered,  '  sometimes  I  fancy,  now  and 
then,  that  I  knew  less  of  him  than  I  thought  I  did.  For  in- 
stance, he  was  very  busy  for  a  long  time  before  he  left  England 
over  something  or  other,  but  he  never  told  me  what  it  was.  I 
used  to  catch  him  writing  notes  and  making  extracts  and  so  on. 
.  .  .  You  were  a  great  friend  of  his,  Ashburn,  weren't  you  ? 
Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  was  engaged  on  .some  work 
which  would  account  for  that,  now  ?  Did  he  ever  mention  to  you 
that  he  was  writing  a  book,  for  instance  ?  ' 

'  Never,'  said  Mark  ;  '  did  he — did  he  hint  that  to  you  ?  ' 

*  Never  got  a  word  out  of  him  ;  but  I  daresay  you,  who  knew 
him  best,  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  this,  I  always  had  my  sus- 
picions that  he  was  writing  a  novel.' 

'  A  novel  ? '  echoed  Mark ;  '  Holroyd  !  Excuse  me,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  really  can't  help  laughing — it  does  seem  such  a  comic 
idea.' 

-And  he  laughed  boisterously,  overcome  by  the  humour  of  the 
notion,  until  Caffyn  said :  '  Well,  I  didn't  know  him  as  well  as 
you  did,  I  suppose,  but  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  was  so  devilish 
funny  as  all  that ! '  For  Caffyn  was  a  little  irritated  that  the 
other  should  believe  him  to  be  duped  by  all  this,  and  that  he 
could  not  venture  as  yet  to  undeceive  him.  It  made  him  viciously 
inclined  to  jerk  the  string  harder  yet,  and  watch  Mark's  con- 
tortions. 

'  He  wasn't  that  sort  of  man,'  said  Mark,  when  he  had  had  his 
laugh  out ;  '  poor  dear  old  fellow,  he'd  have  been  as  amused  at 
the  idea  as  I  am.' 

'  But  this  success  of  yours  would  have  pleased  him,  wouldn't 
it  ?  '  said  Caffyn. 

For  a  moment  Mark  was  cut  as  deeply  by  this  as  the  speaker 
intended ;  he  could  give  no  other  answer  than  a  sigh,  which  was 
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perfectly  genuine.  Caffyn  affected  to  take  this  as  an  expression 
of  incredulity.  '  Surely  you  don't  doubt  that ! '  he  said ;  '  why, 
Holroyd  would  have  been  as  glad  as  if  he  had  written  the  book 
himself.  If  he  could  come  back  to  us  again,  you  would  see  that 
I  am  right.  What  a  meeting  it  would  be,  if  one  could  only  bring 
it  about ! ' 

'  It's  no  use  talking  like  that,'  said  Mark  rather  sharply. 
*  Holroyd's  dead,  poor  fellow,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
somewhere.  We  shall  never  meet  again.' 

'  But,'  said  Caffyn,  with  his  eyes  greedily  watching  Mark's 
face,  *  even  these  things  happen  sometimes  ;  he  may  come  back  to 
congratulate  you  still.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?  He's  drowned,  I  tell  you  ....  the  dead 
never  come  back  !  ' 

'  The  dead  don't,'  returned  Caffyn  significantly. 

'  Do  you — you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he's  alive ! ' 

'  If  I  were  to  say  yes  ?  '  said  Caffyn,  *  I  wonder  how  you  would 
take  it.' 

If  he  had  any  doubts  still  remaining,  the  manner  in  which  Mark 
received  these  words  removed  them.  He  fell  back  in  his  seat  with 
a  gasp  and  turned  a  ghastly  lead  colour ;  then,  with  an  evident 
effort,  he  leaned  forward  again,  clutching  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
and  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  choked  when  he  was  able  to  make 
use  of  it.  '  You  have  heard  something  ?  '  he  said.  '  What  is  it  ? 
Why  can't  you  tell  it  ?  Out  with  it,  man.  For  God's  sake,  don't — 
don't  play  with  me  like  this  ! ' 

Caffyn  felt  a  wild  exultation  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
repressing ;  he  could  not  resist  enjoying  Mark's  evident  agony  a 
little  longer.  *  Don't  excite  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  said 
calmly  ;  '  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  anything  about  it.' 

'  I'm  not  excited,'  said  Mark  ;  '  see — I'm  quite  cool  ....  tell 
me — all  you  know.  He — he's  alive,  then  ....  you  have  heard 
from  him  ?  I — I  can  bear  it ! ' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Caffyn,  '  you're  deceiving  yourself — you  mustn't 
let  yourself  hope,  Ashburn.  I  have  never  heard  from  him  from 
that  day  to  this.  You  know  yourself  that  he  was  not  in  any  of 
the  boats  ;  there's  no  real  chance  of  his  having  survived.' 

For  it  was  not  his  policy  to  alarm  Mark  too  far,  and  least  of 
all  to  show  his  hand  so  early  ;  his  experiment  had  been  successful, 
he  now  knew  all  he  wanted,  and  was  satisfied  with  that.  Mark's 
face  relaxed  into  an  expression  of  supreme  relief ;  then  it  became 
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suspicious  again  as  he  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  I  thought 
that — but  then,  why  did  you  say  all  that  about  the  dead — about 
coming  back  ? ' 

'  You  mustn't  be  angry  if  I  tell  you.  I  didn't  know  you  cared 
so  much  about  him,  or  I  wouldn't  have  done  it.  You  know  what 
some  literary  fellow  says  somewhere  about  our  showing  a  precious 
cold  shoulder  to  the  dead  if  they  were  injudicious  enough  to  turn 
up  again ;  those  aren't  the  exact  words,  but  that's  the  idea.  Well, 
I  was  thinking  whether,  if  a  fellow  like  poor  Holroyd  were  to  come 
back  now,  he'd  find  anyone  to  care  a  pin  about  him  ;  and  as  you 
were  his  closest  friend,  I  thought  I'd  try  how  you  took  it.  It 
was  thoughtless,  I  know.  I  never  dreamed  it  would  affect  you  in 
this  way — you're  as  white  as  chalk  still — it's  quite  knocked  you 
over.  I'm  really  very  sorry  ! ' 

'  It  was  not  a  friendly  thing  to  do,'  said  Mark,  recovering  him- 
self. *  It  was  not  kind,  when  one  has  known  a  man  so  long,  and 
believed  him  dead,  and  then  to  be  made  to  believe  that  he  is  still 
alive — it — it — You  can't  wonder  if  I  look  rather  shaken  ! ' 

'  I  don't,'  said  Caffyn  ;  '  I  quite  understand.  He  is  not  quite 
forgotten  after  all,  then  ?  He  still  has  a  faithful  friend  in  you  to 
remember  him — and  he's  been  dead  six  months.  How  many  of 
us  can  hope  for  that  ?  You  must  have  been  very  fond  of  him.' 

'  Very,'  said  Mark,  with  a  sad  self-loathing  as  he  spoke  the  lie. 
*  I  shall  never  see  anyone  like  him — never.' 

('  How  well  he  does  it,  after  all,'  thought  Caffyn  ;  *  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  sport  with  him.')  '  Would  it  give  you  any  comfort  to  talk 
about  him  now  and  then,'  he  suggested,  '  with  one  who  knew 
him,  too,  though  not  as  well  perhaps  as  you  did  ?  ' 

'  Thanks  ! '  said  Mark,  '  I  think  it  would,  some  day,  but  not 
yet.  I  don't  feel  quite  up  to  it  at  present.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  other,  with  a  wholly  private  grin,  '  I  won't 
distress  you  by  talking  of  him  till  you  introduce  the  subject ;  and 
you  quite  forgive  me  for  saying  what  I  did,  don't  you  ? ' 

*  Quite,'  said  Mark  :  '  and  now  I  think  I'll  say  good-night.' 

The  horror  of  those  few  moments  in  which  he  had  seen  de- 
tection staring  him  in  the  face  still  clung  to  him  as  he  walked 
back  to  his  lodgings.  He  cursed  his  folly  in  ever  having  exposed 
himself  to  such  tremendous  risks,  until  he  remembered  that,  after 
all,  .his  situation  remained  the  same.  He  had  merely  been 
frighted  with  false  fire ;  if  he  had  not  been  very  sure  that  the  dead 
would  never  rise  to  denounce  him,  he  would  not  have  done  what 
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he  had  done.  How  could  Vincent  Holroyd  have  escaped  ?  Still,  it 
was  an  ugly  thought,  and  it  followed  him  to  his  pillow  that  night 
and  gave  him  fearful  dreams.  He  was  in  a  large  gathering,  and 
Mabel  was  there,  too ;  he  could  see  her  at  the  other  end  of  an 
immense  hall,  and  through  the  crowd  Holroyd  was  slowly,  steadily 
making  his  way  to  her  side,  and  Mark  knew  his  object — it  was  to 
denounce  him.  If  he  could  only  reach  him  first,  he  felt  that 
somehow  he  could  prevent  him  from  attaining  his  end,  and  he 
made  frantic  efforts  to  do  so,  but  always  the  crowd  hedged  him  in 
and  blocked  his  way  with  a  stupid  impassibility,  and  he  struggled 
madly,  but  all  in  vain.  Holroyd  drew  nearer  and  nearer  Mabel, 
with  that  stern  set  purpose  in  his  face,  while  Mark  himself  was 
powerless  to  move  or  speak.  And  so  the  dream  dragged  itself  on  all 
through  the  night. 

He  had  some  thoughts  on  waking  of  setting  his  fears  to  rest 
for  ever  by  making  some  further  inquiries,  but  when  he  read  once 
more  the  various  accounts  he  had  preserved  of  the  shipwreck,  he 
convinced  himself  willingly  enough  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
necessary.  He  could  dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind  once  for 
all,  and  by  breakfast-time  he  was  himself  again. 

Caffyn,  now  that  his  wildest  hopes  of  revenge  were  realised, 
and  he  saw  himself  in  a  position  to  make  terrible  reprisals  for  the 
injury  Mark  Ashburn  had  done  him,  revelled  in  a  delicious  sense 
of  power,  the  only  drawback  to  his  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
situation  being  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  way  of  turning  his 
knowledge  to  the  best  account. 

Should  he  turn  upon  Mark  suddenly  with  the  intimation  that 
he  had  found  him  out,  without  mentioning  as  yet  that  Holroyd 
was  in  the  land  of  the  living  ?  There  would  be  exquisite  pleasure 
in  that,  and  what  a  field  for  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  malice  in 
constant  reminders  of  the  hold  he  possessed,  in  veiled  threats,  and 
vague  mocking  promises  of  secresy.  Could  any  enemy  desire  a 
more  poignant  retribution  ?  He  longed  to  do  all  this,  and  no  one 
could  have  done  it  better,  but  he  was  habitually  inclined  to  mis- 
trust his  first  impulses,  and  he  feared  lest  his  victim  might  grow 
weary  of  writhing :  he  might  be  driven  to  despair,  to  premature 
confession,  flight — suicide  perhaps.  He  was  just  the  man  to  die  by 
his  own  hand  and  leave  a  letter  cursing  him  as  his  torturer,  to  be 
read  at  the  inquest  and  get  into  all  the  papers.  No,  he  would 
not  go  too  far  ;  for  the  present  he  decided  to  leave  Mark  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  ruin  tottering  above  him.  He  would  wait  until 
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he  was  even  more  prosperous,  more  celebrated,  before  taking  any 
decisive  steps.  There  was  little  fear  that  he  would  see  his  revenge 
some  day,  and  meanwhile  he  must  be  content  with  such  satisfaction 
as  he  could  enjoy  in  secret. 

'  I  must  put  up  with  the  fellow  a  little  longer,'  he  thought. 
'  We  will  go  on  mourning  our  dear  lost  friend  together  until  I  can 
arrange  a  meeting  somehow.  A  telegram  or  letter  to  the  Ceylon 
plantation  will  fetch  him  at  any  time,  and  I  don't  care  about 
doing  my  charming  Mabel  such  a  good  turn  as  bringing  him  back 
to  her  just  yet.  I  wonder  how  my  worthy  plagiarist  is  feeling 
after  last  night.  I  think  I  will  go  round  and  have  a  look  at  him  ! ' 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A   MEETING   IN   GERMANY. 

HE  summer  went  by,  and 
Mark's  anticipations  of 
happiness  were  as  nearly 
borne  out  as  such  antici- 
pations ever  are.  He  and 
Mabel  met  constantly.  He 
saw  her  in  the  Kow  with 
her  father  and  Dolly — and 
sometimes  had  the  bliss  of 
exchanging  a  few  words 
across  the  railings — at 
dances  and  tennis-parties, 
and  in  most  of  the  less 
exclusive  events  of  the 
season,  while  every  inter- 
view left  him  more  deeply 
infatuated.  She  seemed 
always  glad  to  see  and  talk 
with  him,  allowing  herself  to  express  a  decided  interest  in  his  doings, 
and  never  once  throwing  on  him  the  burden  of  a  conversational 
deadlift  in  the  manner  with  which  a  girl  knows  how  to  discourage 
all  but  the  dullest  of  bores.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  when  Mark's 
conversation  showed  symptoms  of  the  occasional  inanity  common 
to  most  men  who  talk  much,  she  did  not  spare  him,  but  this  was 
due  to  a  jealous  anxiety  on  her  part  that  he  should  keep  up  to 
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his  own  standard,  and  if  she  had  not  liked  him  she  would  not  have 
taken  the  trouble.  He  took  her  light  shafts  so  patiently  and 
good-humouredly,  too,  that  she  was  generally  seized  by  a  contrition 
which  expressed  itself  in  renewed  graciousness.  Already  she  had 
come  to  notice  his  arrival  on  lawns  or  in  drawing-rooms,  and 
caught  herself  remembering  his  looks  and  words  after  their  meeting. 

He  was  still  busy  with  *  Sweet  Bells  Jangled,'  for  he  had  now 
decided  to  make  his  coup  with  that,  but  in  other  respects  he  was 
unproductive.  He  had  begun  several  little  things  in  pursuance  of 
his  engagements,  but  somehow  he  did  not  get  on  with  them,  and 
had  to  lay  them  aside  until  the  intellectual  thaw  he  expected. 
Pecuniarily  his  position  was  much  improved  ;  his  uncle  had  kept 
his  word,  and  put  an  allowance  at  his  disposal  which  made  him 
tolerably  easy  about  his  future.  He  removed  to  more  fashionable 
quarters  in  South  Audley  Street,  and  led  the  easy  existence  there 
he  had  long  coveted.  Still  Mr.  Lightowler  was  an  unpleasantly 
constant  bluebottle  in  his  ointment.  He  came  up  regularly  from 
Chigbourne  to  inspect  him,  generally  with  literary  advice  and  the 
latest  scandal  about  his  detested  neighbour,  which  he  thought 
might  be  '  worked  up  into  something.'  He  -had  discovered  the 
Row  as  an  afternoon  lounge  where  his  nephew  ought  to  show 
himself  '  among  the  swells,'  and  he  insisted,  in  spite  of  all  Mark's 
attempts  at  evasion,  in  walking  him  about  there.  Mark  was  not 
perhaps  exactly  ashamed  of  the  man  whose  favours  he  was  accepting, 
at  least  he  did  not  own  as  much  even  to  himself,  but  there  were 
times  when,  as  he  met  the  surprised  glances  of  people  he  knew 
slightly,  he  could  have  wished  that  his  loud-voiced  and  unpre- 
sentable relative  had  not  got  quite  such  a  tight  hold  of  his  arm. 

At  a  hint  from  Trixie  he  had  tendered  the  olive-branch  to  his 
family,  which  they  accepted  rather  as  if  it  had  been  something 
he  had  asked  them  to  hold  for  him,  and  without  the  slightest 
approach  to  anything  like  a  scene.  Trixie  had,  of  course,  been  in 
communication  with  him  from  the  first,  and  kept  her  satisfaction 
to  herself;  Mr.  Ashburn  was  too  timid,  and  his  wife  too  majestic, 
to  betray  emotion,  while  the  other  two  were  slightly  disappointed. 
The  virtuous  members  of  a  family  are  not  always  best  pleased  to 
see  the  prodigal  at  any  time,  and  it  is  particularly  disconcerting 
to  find  that  the  supposed  outcast  has  been  living  on  veal  instead 
of  husks  during  his  absence,  and  associating  rather  with  lions 
than  swine.  Mark  was  not  offended  at  his  reception,  however,  he 
felt  himself  independent  now;  but  his  easy  temper  made  him 
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anxious  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  and  if  they  were  not  exactly 
effusive,  they  made  no  further  pretence  of  disapproval,  and 
the  reconciliation  was  perfectly  genuine  as  far  as  it  went. 

1 1  am  going  to  see  you  to  the  gate,  Mark,'  Trixie  announced, 
as  he  rose  to  go.  It  was  not  a  long  or  a  perilous  journey,  but  she 
had  an  object  in  accompanying  him  down  the  little  flagged  path. 
'  I've  got  something  to  tell  you,'  she  said,  as  they  stood  by 
the  iron  gate  in  the  hot  August  night.  '  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  begin.  .  .  .  Mark — how  would  you  like  a — a  new  brother, 
because  I'm  going  to  give  you  one  ?  ' 

'  Thanks  very  much,  Trixie,'  said  Mark,  *  but  I  think  I  can 
get  along  without  another  of  them.' 

*  Ah,  but  Jack  would  be  a  nice  one,'  said  Trixie. 

Mark  remembered  then  that  he  had  noticed  a  decided  im- 
provement in  her  dress  and  appearance.  '  And  who  is  this  Jack 
whom  you're  so  disinterestedly  going  to  make  me  a  present  of  ?  ' 
he  asked. 

*  Jack  is  one  of  the  masters  at  the  Art  School,'  said  Trixie  ; 
*  he's   awfully   handsome — not   in   your   style,  but  fair,  with   a 
longer  moustache,  and  he's  too  clever  almost  to  live.    He  had  one 
picture  in  the  Grosvenor  this  year,  in  the  little  room,  down  by  the 
bottom  somewhere,  but  he  hasn't  sold  it.      And  when  I  first  went 
to  the  School  all  the  girls  declared  he  came  round  to  me  twice  as 
much  as  he  did  to  them,  and  they  made  themselves  perfectly 
horrid  about  it ;  so  I  had  to  ask  him  not  to  come  so  often,  and  he 
didn't — for  a  time.      Then  one  day  he  asked  me  if  I  would  rather 
he  never  came  to  me  at  all,  and — and  I  couldn't  say  yes,  and  so 
somehow  we  got  engaged.      Ma's   furious   about  it,   and   so   is 
Martha  ;  but  then,  ma  has  never  seen  Jack — 

*  And  Martha  has  ?     I  see ! '  put  in  Mark. 

4  Jack  knows  a  lot  about  literature  ;  he  admires  "  Illusion  " 
immensely,  Mark,'  added  Trixie,  thinking  in  her  innocence  that 
this  would  enlist  his  sympathy  at  once.  *  He  wants  to  know  you 
dreadfully.' 

'  Well,  Trixie,'  said  Mark  paternally,  '  you  must  bring  him  to 
see  me.  We  mustn't  have  you  doing  anything  imprudent,  you 
know.  Let  me  see  what  I  think  of  him.  I  hope  he's  a  good 
fellow  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  he  is,'  said  Trixie  ;  '  if  you  could  only  see  some  of  his 
sketches ! ' 

A   day   or  two   later,  Mark  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
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his  intending  brother-in-law,  of  whom  he  found  no  particular 
reason  to  disapprove,  though  he  secretly  thought  him  a  slightly 
commonplace  young  man,  and  too  inclined  to  be  familiar  with 
himself;  and  shortly  after  he  started  for  the  Black  Forest,  whither 
Caffyn  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  his  companion.  He  thought 
it  would  be  amusing  and  serve  to  keep  his  vengeance  alive  to  have 
his  intended  victim  always  at  hand,  but  the  result  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  his  hopes.  Mark  had  so  lulled  his  fears  to  rest  that 
the  most  artfully  planned  introductions  of  Holroyd's  name  failed 
to  disturb  him.  He  thought  chiefly  of  Mabel,  and  her  smile  and 
words  at  parting,  during  their  wanderings,  and  in  this  occupation 
he  was  so  pleasantly  absorbed  that  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  him 
by  any  means  short  of  the  rudest  awakening.  And  by  and  by  a 
curious  change  took  place  in  Caffyn's  feelings  towards  him ; 
in  spite  of  himself  the  virulence  of  his  hatred  began  to  abate. 
Time  and  change  of  scene  were  proving  more  powerful  than  he 
had  anticipated;  away  from  Mabel,  his  hatred,  even  of  her, 
flagged  more  and  more  with  every  day,  and  he  was  disarmed 
as  against  Mark  by  the  evident  pleasure  the  latter  took  in  his 
society,  for  the  most  objectionable  persons  become  more  bearable 
when  we  discover  that  they  have  a  high  opinion  of  us — it  is  such 
a  redeeming  touch  in  their  nature.  And  besides,  with  all  the 
reason  Caffyn  had  for  cherishing  a  grudge  against  Mark,  somehow,  as 
they  became  more  intimate,  he  slid  gradually  into  a  half-contemp- 
tuous and  half-affectionate  tolerance.  He  began  to  think  that  he 
would  find  satisfaction  in  standing  by  and  letting  events  work  them- 
selves out ;  he  would  let  this  poor  fellow  enjoy  his  fool's  paradise  as 
long  as  might  be.  No  doubt,  the  luxury  of  secretively  enjoying  the 
situation  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  generosity  of  his,  but 
the  fact  remains  that,  for  some  reason,  he  was  passing  from  an 
enemy  to  a  neutral,  and  might  on  occasion  even  become  an  ally, 
if  nothing  occurred  to  fan  his  hatred  to  flame  in  the  meanwhile. 

Towards  the  end  of  their  tour,  they  arrived  at  Triberg  late  one 
Saturday  evening,  and  on  the  Sunday,  Caffyn,  having  risen  late 
and  finding  that  Mark  had  breakfasted  and  gone  out  alone,  was 
climbing  the  path  by  the  waterfall,  when,  on  one  of  the  bridges 
which  span  the  cascade,  he  saw  a  girl's  figure  leaning  listlessly 
over  the  rough  rail.  It  was  Grilda  Featherstone,  and  he  thought 
he  could  detect  an  additional  tinge  in  her  cheeks  and  a  light  in 
her  eyes  as  he  came  towards  her.  Her  father  and  mother  were  in 
one  of  the  shelters  above,  and  Mrs.  Featherstone's  greeting  when 
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she  recognised  him  was  the  reverse  of  cordial.  This  young  man 
might  not  have  followed  them  there,  but  it  looked  extremely  like 
it,  and  if  she  could  not  order  him  out  of  the  Black  Forest  as  if 
she  had  taken  it  for  the  summer,  she  would  at  least  give  him  no 
encouragement  to  stay. 

Unfortunately,  her  husband  behaved  with  an  irritating 
effusiveness  ;  he  liked  Caffyn,  and  besides,  had  not  seen  an  Eng- 
lishman to  talk  to  familiarly  for  some  days.  They  were  going 
home  next  day,  he  had  better  come  with  them.  Well,  if  he  could 
not  do  that  (Mrs.  Featherstone  having  interposed  icily,  'Mr. 
Caffyn  has  just  told  you,  Eobert,  that  he  is  with  a  friend ! ')  he 
must  come  to  them  the  moment  he  returned  to  England,  and  they 
would  give  him  some  shooting.  Mrs.  Featherstone  had  to  hear 
this  invitation  and  Caffyn's  instant  acceptance  of  it  with  what 
philosophy  she  might.  It  was  useless  to  remonstrate  with  her 
husband  on  his  blindness,  he  had  democratic  views  which  might 
even  bear  a  practical  test,  and  she  could  only  trust  to  chance  and 
her  mother-wit  to  prevent  any  calamity ;  but  she  was  unusually 
silent  as  they  walked  down  the  winding  path  back  to  the  hotel 
where  they  were  all  staying. 

There  was  a  midday  table  d'hote,  where  the  proprietor,  a  most 
imposing  and  almost  pontifical  personage,  officiated  as  at  a  religious 
ceremonial,  solemnly  ladling  out  the  soup  to  devout  waiters  as  if 
he  were  blessing  each  portion,  after  which  he  stood  by  and  con- 
tented himself  with  lending  his  countenance  (at  a  rather  high 
rate  of  interest)  to  the  meal.  Caffyn's  chair  was  placed  next  to 
Grilda's,  and  they  kept  up  a  continuous  flow  of  conversation. 
Mark  saw  them  both  looking  at  him  at  one  time,  and  wondered  at 
the  sudden  change  in  Caffyn's  face,  which  (unless  his  fancy  misled 
him),  had  a  frown  on  it  that  was  almost  threatening.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  much  time  to  speculate  on  the  causes,  for  Mrs. 
Featherstone  (perhaps  to  emphasise  her  disapproval  of  his  com- 
panion) distinguished  Mark  by  engrossing  his  entire  attention. 

That  afternoon  Mark  was  sitting  outside  the  hotel,  taking  his 
coffee  at  one  of  the  little  round  iron  tables,  by  the  inevitable  trio 
of  scrubby  orange  trees  in  green  tubs,  when  Caffyn,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  leaving  the  table,  came  up  and  sat  down  beside  him 
without  a  word. 

'  Have  you  come  out  for  some  coffee  ?  '  asked  Mark. 

'  No,'  said  Caffyn  shortly,  '  I  came  out  to  have  a  few  words 
with  you.' 
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The  Featherstones  had  all  gone  off  to  attend  the  English 
afternoon  service ;  there  was  no  one  very  near  them,  though  in 
the  one  broad  street  there  was  a  certain  gentle  animation,  of  towns- 
people promenading  up  and  down  in  Sunday  array,  spectacled 
young  officers,  with  slender  waists  and  neat  uniforms,  swaggering 
about ;  a  portly  and  gorgeous  crier  in  a  green  uniform,  ringing  his 
bell  over  a  departed  purse ;  little  old  walnut-faced  women,  sitting 


patiently  by  their  fruitstalls,  and  a  band  of  local  firemen  in  very 
baggy  tunics,  the  smallest  men  of  whom  had  crept  inside  the 
biggest  silver  helmets,  preparing  to  execute  a  selection  of  airs. 

4  You  look  uncommonly  serious  about  something,  old  fellow,' 
said  Mark,  laughing  lightly  ;  '  what  is  it  ? ' 

'  This,'  said  Caffyn,  with  a  smouldering  fire  in  his  voice  and 
eyes  ;  *  I've  just  been  told  that  you — you  are  engaged  to  Mabel 
Langton.  Is  it  true  ?  ' 

Mark  was  not  displeased.    This  coupling  of  Mabel's  name  with 
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his,  even  though  by  a  mere  rumour,  sent  a  delicious  thrill  through 
him ;  it  seemed  to  bring  his  sweetest  hopes  nearer  realisation.  The 
gay  little  street  vanished  for  an  instant,  and  he  was  holding 
Mabel's  hand  in  the  violet-scented  drawing-room,  but  he  came  to 
himself  almost  directly  with  a  start. 

*  Who  told  you  that  ?  '  he  said,  flushing  slightly. 

*  Never  mind  who  told  me.    Is  it  true  ?     I — I  warn  you  not  to 
trifle  with  me.' 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  said  Mark.  '  No,  it's 
not  true  ;  as  far  as  I  know  at  present,  there  is  not  the  remotest 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  coming  to  pass.' 

'  But  you  would  make  it  possible  if  you  could,  eh  ?  '  asked 
Caffyn. 

'  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Caffyn,'  said  Mark,  *  but 
really  you're  going  a  little  too  far.  And  even  if  I  had  been 
engaged  to  Miss  Langton  (which  is  very  far  from  the  case),  I  don't 
exactly  see  what  right  you  have,  after — under  the  circumstances, 
you  know — to  go  in  for  the  fire-eating  business.' 

'  You  mean  I'm  out  of  the  running,  whoever  wins  ? '  said 
Caffyn.  '  I  daresay  you're  right ;  I'm  not  aware  that  I  ever 
entered  for  the  prize.  But  never  mind  that.  She  has  taken  a  dis- 
like to  me,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  feel  an  interest  in  her  still,  I 
suppose.  I  should  like  to  see  her  happy,  and  if  you  could  tell  me 
that  you  were  the  man,  why  then- •' 

'  Well  ?  '  said  Mark,  as  the  other  paused  with  a  curious  smile. 

'  Why,  then  I  should  feel  at  ease  about  her,  don't  you  know,' 
he  said  gently. 

'  I  only  wish  I  could  ease  your  mind  for  you  in  that  way,'  said 
Mark,  '  but  it's  too  soon  for  that  yet.' 

'  You  do  mean  to  ask  her,  then  ?  '  said  Caffyn,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  little  brown-and-yellow  imperial  postwagen  which  had  just 
rattled  up  to  the  hotel,  and  the  driver  of  which,  in  his  very  unbe- 
coming glazed  billycock  hat  with  the  featherbrush  plume,  was  then 
cumbrously  descending  from  his  box.  Mark  had  not  meant  to  con- 
fide in  Caffyn  at  all ;  he  had  only  known  him  a  short  time,  and, 
although  their  intimacy  had  grown  so  rapidly,  with  a  little  more 
reflection  he  might  have  shrunk  from  talking  of  Mabel  to  one 
whom,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  held  in  abhorrence.  But  then  Caffyn 
was  so  sympathetic,  so  subdued ;  the  temptation  to  talk  of  his  love 
to  somebody  was  so  strong  that  he  did  not  try  to  resist  it. 

4  Yes,  I  do,'  he  said,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  soft  and  dreamy  as 
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he  spoke,  '  some  day  .  ...  if  I  dare.  And  if  she  says  what  I  hope 
she  will  say,  I  shall  come  to  you,  old  fellow,  for  congratulations.' 

He  looked  round,  but  Caffyn  had  started  up  abruptly  and  he 
was  alone.  '  Very  odd  of  him,'  thought  Mark,  until  he  saw  him 
meeting  the  P^eat  her  stones  on  their  way  back  from  the  service. 

Some  minutes  later,  as  Gilda  and  Caffyn  were  in  a  corner  of 
the  exhibition  of  carved  work  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  she 
took  advantage  of  the  blaring  of  two  big  orchestral  Black  Forest 
organs,  each  performing  a  different  overture,  and  of  the  innumer- 
able cuckoo  cries  from  the  serried  rows  of  clocks  on  the  walls,  to  go 
back  to  their  conversation  at  the  table  d'hote.  *  Have  you  asked 
him  .yet  ?  Mabel  is  not  engaged  to  him  after  all  ?  '  (her  face  fell 
as  she  gathered  this).  '  It  is  all  a  mistake,  then  ?  Of  course  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  you  to  hear  that  ?  ' 

'  Was  it ?  '  was  Caffyn's  rejoinder ;  '  why?  ' 

4  Why  ?  Because — oh,  of  course  you  would  be  relieved  to  hear 
it ! '  and  Gilda  made  a  little  attempt  to  laugh. 

4  Shall  I  tell  you  something  ?  '  he  said  gravely.  '  Do  you  know 
that  I've  just  begun  to  think  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
satisfaction  now  than  to  hear  that  the  rumour  you  told  me  of  was 
an  accomplished  fact.' 

'And  that  Mabel  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Ashburn?  Do  you 
really  mean  it  ?  '  cried  Gilda,  and  her  face  cleared  again. 

'  I  really  mean  it,'  said  Caffyn  smiling ;  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  he  really  did. 

'  Gilda,  you're  not  helping  me  in  the  least ! '  said  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone,  coming  up  at  this  juncture ;  '  and  there's  your  father 
threatening  to  get  that  big  clock  with  a  horrid  cuckoo  in  it  for 
the  hall  at  the  Grange.  Come  and  tell  him,  if  he  must  have  one, 
to  buy  one  of  the  long  plain  ones.'  And  Gilda  went  obediently, 
for  she  could  feel  an  interest  in  clocks  and  carvings  now. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MABEL'S  ANSWER. 

HE  wet  autumn  had  merged  into  a 
premature  season  of  fog  and  slush, 
while  a  violent  gale  had  stripped  off 
the  leaves  long  before  their  time. 
Winter  was  at  hand,  and  already 
one  or  two  of  the  hardier  Christmas 
annuals,  fresh  from  editorial  forcing- 
houses,  had  blossomed  on  the  book- 
stalls, and  a  few  masks  and  Roman 
candles,  misled  by  appearances,  had 
stolen  into  humble  shop-fronts  long 
before  November  had  begun.  All 
the  workers  (except  the  junior  clerks 
in  offices,  who  were  now  receiving 
permission  to  enjoy  their  annual 
fortnight)  were  'returning,  and  even 
idlers,  who  had  no  country-house 

hospitality  to  give  or  receive,  were  glad  to  escape  some  of  their 
burden  amongst  the  mild  distractions  of  a  winter  in  town.  Mrs. 
Langton,  who  detested  the  country,  had  persuaded  her  husband 
to  let  their  place  '  Glenthorne '  for  the  last  two  winters,  and  she 
and  her  daughter  had  already  returned  to  Kensington  Park  Gardens 
after  a  round  of  visits,  leaving  Mr.  Langton  to  enjoy  a  little  more 
shooting  before  the  Courts  reopened. 

Caffyn  was  now  away  at  the  Featherstones'  country  seat,  some- 
where in  the  Midlands,  and  Mark,  who  remained  in  town  after  their 
return  from  Germany,  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling 
on  the  Langtons,  when  Mabel  seemed  more  frankly  glad  to  see 
him  than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  and  in  one  short  half-hour  the 
understanding  between  them  had  advanced  several  months.  She 
showed  the  greatest  interest  in  his  wanderings,  and  he  described 
the  various  petty  adventures  in  his  most  effective  manner,  until 
even  Mrs.  Langton  was  roused  to  a  little  indulgent  laughter. 
When  Dolly  came  in  later,  Mark  was  embraced  enthusiastically. 
'  I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  be  back  in  time  for  my  party,'  she  said. 
'You  will  come — now  won't  you  ?  It's  to-morrow  week ;  my  birth- 
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day,  you  know.'     And  of  course  Mark  was  delighted  to  promise  to 
come,  as  Mabel  seconded  the  invitation. 

*  We're  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  amuse  the  children,'  she 
said,  a  little  later.     '  Perhaps  you  can  help  us  to  an  idea  ? ' 

'  We  could  have  the  Performing  Pigmies,'  said  Mrs.  Langton, 
'but  the  boys  might  tread  on  them,  and  that  would  be  so 
expensive,  you  know.' 

( Don't  have  any  performing  things,  mother,'  pleaded  Dolly ; 
'  have  only  dancing.' 

'  Most  of  the  boys  hate  dancing,'  said  Mabel. 

'  Some  of  them  don't  a  bit,'  m-ged  Dolly,  *  and  those  who  do 
can  stay  away ;  I  don't  want  them.  But  don't  have  entertainments ; 
they  always  leave  a  horrid  mess  that  takes  hours  to  clear  away 
after  them.' 

'  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Dolly,'  said  Mabel,  laughing,  '  but 
I  shall  have  to  keep  the  boys  in  order ;  and  last  time  they  played 
at  robbers,  tramping  about  all  over  the  house,  and  when  everyone 
had  gone  there  was  one  of  them  left  behind  upstairs,  Mr.  Ashburn, 
howling  to  be  let  out  of  the  cupboard  ! ' 

'  Bobby  Fraser,  that  was,'  said  Dolly ;  *  stupid  little  duffer.  We 
won't  have  him  this  time.  And,  mother  darling,  I  want  to  dance 
all  the  time ;  and  it's  my  own  party.  Dancing  is  enough — it  is 
really,'  she  pleaded  in  a  pretty  frenzy  of  impatience.  And  Dolly 
got  her  own  way  as  usual. 

Mabel  was  a  little  surprised  at  her  own  pleasure  in  seeing  Mark 
again.  She  had  looked  forward  to  meeting  him,  but  without  being 
prepared  for  the  wild  joy  that  sprang  up  in  her  heart  as  he  pressed 
her  hand,  and  with  that  unmistakable  delight  in  his  eyes  at  being 
in  her  presence.  '  Do  I  care  for  him  as  much  as  that  ? '  she  asked 
herself,  and  the  question  answered  itself  as  such  questions  do. 

Mark  was  his  own  master  now,  for  he  had  given  up  his  appoint- 
ment at  St.  Peter's,  although  Mr.  Shelford  strongly  advised  him 
to  go  in  for  some  regular  profession  besides  literature. 

'  There'll  come  a  day,'  he  told  him,  '  when  you've  played  out  all 
your  tunes  and  your  barrel  is  worn  smooth,  and  no  one  will  throw 
you~any  more  coppers.  Then  you'll  want  a  regular  employment 
to  fall  back  upon.  Why  don't  you  get  called  ?  ' 

*  Because  I  don't  want  to  be  tied  down,'  said  Mark.    *  I  want  to 
go  about  and  study  character.    I  want  to  enjoy  my  life  while  I  can.' 

*  So  did  the  grasshopper,'  said  Mr.  Shelford. 

*  You  don't  believe  in  me,  I  know,'  said  Mark.     «  You  think 
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I  shall  never  do  anything  like  "  Illusion  "  again.  Well,  I  believe 
in  myself.  I  think  my  tunes  will  last  out  my  life  at  all  events. 
I  really  work  uncommonly  hard.  I  have  two  novels  ready  for  the 
press  at  this  moment,  which  is  pretty  well  for  a  mere  grasshopper.' 

'  But  wearing  for  a  mere  barrel-organ,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 
1  Be  careful ;  don't  write  too  much.  The  public  never  forgive  a 
disappointment.  Whatever  you  do,  give  them  of  your  best.' 

And  shortly  after  this  conversation  Mark  left  his  novel,  '  Sweet 
Bells  Jangled,'  with  Chilton  and  Fladgate,  mentioning  terms 
which  even  to  himself  seemed  slightly  exorbitant.  He  had  a  note 
from  the  firm  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  appointing  an  inter- 
view, and  on  going  up  to  the  publishing  office  found  both  of  the 
partners  waiting  to  receive  him.  Mr.  Chilton  was  a  spare,  angular 
man,  who  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  purely  financial  depart- 
ment. 

( We  have  decided  to  accept  your  terms,  subject  to  a  few 
modifications  which  we  can  discuss  presently,'  he  said. 

*  You  think  the  book  is  likely  to  be  a  success  ?  '  asked  Mark, 
unable  to  control  his  anxiety. 

'  Any  work  by  the  author  of  "  Illusion  "  is  sure  to  command 
attention,'  said  Mr.  Chilton. 

' But  you  like  the  subject?  '  pursued  Mark. 

Mr.  Chilton  coughed.  '  I  can  express  no  opinion,'  he  said.  <  I 
don't  profess  to  be  a  judge  of  these  matters.  Fladgate  has  read 
the  book  ;  he  will  tell  you  what  he  thinks  about  it.' 

But  Mr.  Fladgate  remained  silent,  and  Mark,  much  as  he 
longed  to  press  him,  was  too  proud  to  do  so.  However,  as  the 
firm  demanded  a  rather  considerable  reduction  of  the  original 
terms,  Mr.  Fladgate,  in  explanation,  admitted  at  length  that  he 
did  not  consider  *  Sweet  Bells  Jangled '  altogether  up  to  the 
standard  of  Mark's  first  work,  and  intimated  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  risk  bringing  it  out  before  the  spring  season. 

4 1  see,'  said  Mark,  nettled  ;  •'  you  are  not  particularly  hopeful 
about  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Fladgate,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  1 1  wouldn't 
say  that.  Chance  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  these  affairs — a  good 
deal  to  do.  I  confess  I  miss  some  of  the  qualities  that  charmed 
me  in  your  "  Illusion."  It  reads  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  like  an 
earlier  effort,  a  much  earlier  effort ;  but  it  may  hit  the  popular 
taste  for  all  that ;  and  it  is  certainly  in  quite  a  different  vein.' 

Mark  came  away  rather  depressed,  but  he  soon  persuaded  him- 
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self  that  a  publisher  was  a  not  infallible  judge  of  literary  merit  ; 
and  then,  the  firm  had  every  object  in  depreciating  the  work  whilst 
negotiations  were  proceeding.  For  all  that  he  felt  uncomfortable 
now  and  then,  and  he  had  not  wholly  got  rid  of  his  depression  by 
the  time  of  Dolly's  birthday  party. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  Dolly's  wish  had  been  gratified. 
Dancing  was  the  main  attraction,  and  in  the  principal  room  were 
the  usual  iron-fisted  pianist  and  red-faced  cornet-player,  who  should 
be  such  profound  moralists  with  all  their  nightly  experiences; 
and  dainty  little  girls  were  whirling  round  with  the  fortunate  boys 
who  had  elder  sisters  at  home  to  bully  them  into  acquiring  the 
mysteries  of  the  valse,  while  the  less  favoured  stood  in  doorways 
gibing  with  the  scornfulness  of  envy. 

The  least  observing  might  trace  the  course  of  several  naive 
preferences  and  innocent  flirtations  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening.  Big  bright-faced  boys  in  devoted  attendance  on  shy  and 
unconscious  small  maidens  many  years  their  juniors,  and,  en 
revanche,  determined  little  ladies  triumphantly  towing  about 
smaller  boys,  who  seemed  sometimes  elated,  but  mostly  resigned, 
while  one  youthful  misogynist  openly  rebelled  and  fled  to  Mabel 
for  protection,  declaring  ungallantly  that  he  would  rather  be  'at 
home  in  bed  than  bothered  like  that  any  longer.' 

Dolly  was  enjoy  ing  herself  amazingly;  dancing  chiefly,  however, 
with  her  dearest  girl  friend  for  the  time  being,  since  none  of  the 
boys  danced  well  enough  to  please  either  of  them.  And  besides, 
boys  rather  bored  Dolly,  to  whom  dancing,  as  yet,  was  merely  a  par- 
ticularly delightful  form  of  exercise,  and  who  had  no  precocious 
tendencies  to  coquetry.  She  deigned  to  dance  once  with  Mark, 
after  which  he  did  his  duty  by  trotting  out  a  succession  of  calm 
and  self-possessed  little  girls,  who  were  as  unchildlike  as  if  they 
had  been  out  for  a  season  or  two.  Then  he  thought  he  might 
reward  himself  by  going  to  look  for  Mabel,  whom  he  found  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms  endeavouring  to  amuse  the  smaller  and  non- 
dancing  members  of  the  company.  She  was  standing  under  the 
centre  lamp,  flushed  and  laughing,  with  two  or  three  children 
clinging  to  her  dress,  and  met  his  amused  and  admiring  eyes  with 
a  little  gesture  of  comic  despair. 

'We've  played  all  the  games  that  were  ever  invented,'  she 
said  ;  '  and  now  some  of  them  are  getting  rough  and  the  rest  cross, 
and  there's  half  an  hour  before  supper,  and  I  don't  in  the  least 
know  what  to  do  with  them  till  then,' 
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*  Shall  I  see  what  7  can  do  with  them  ? '  said  Mark  rather 
rashly. 

'  Oh,  if  you  would  it  would  be  so  kind  of  you.  I'm  afraid 
you  don't  know  what  you  are  exposing  yourself  to.' 

Mark,  not  being  devoted  to  children,  felt  more  than  a  little 
dubious  himself ;  but  he  wanted  to  be  associated  with  her  in 
something,  and  volunteered  manfully. 

*  Look  here,'  he  began,  as  they  all  stood  about  staring  at  him, 
*  Miss  Langton's  a  little  tired.     I — I  am  going  to  play  with  you 
a  little  now.     What  shall  we  have,  eh  ?     Blind  man's  buff? ' 

But  they  had  had  that,  and  presently  one  small  boy,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  said,  'Play  at  being  Jumbo' — a  proposal  which 
seemed  generally  popular. 

'  Then  may  I  leave  you  here  ?  '  said  Mabel.  '  I  must  go  and 
speak  to  mother  about  something.  Don't  let  them  be  too  tire- 
some.' 

This  was  by  no  means  what  Mark  had  bargained  for ;  but  he 
found  himself  deserted  and  reduced  to  *  play  at  being  Jumbo ' 
with  the  best  possible  grace.  It  was  a  simple  but  severe  game, 
consisting  in  the  performer  of  the  principal  role — who  was  Mark 
himself  on  this  occasion — going  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
and  staggering  about  the  carpet,  while  everyone  else  who  could 
find  room  climbed  on  his  back  and  thumped  him  on  the  head. 
At  last,  in  self-defence,  he  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them  by  in- 
timating that  he  had  gone  mad,  when  he  had  to  justify  his  words 
by  careering  round  the  room  trumpeting  fiercely,  while  the  chil- 
dren scuttled  away  before  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  sham  terror.  At 
first  Mark  was  profoundly  miserable,  and  even  glad  that  Mabel 
had  not  remained  to  witness  his  humiliation ;  but  by  and  by  he 
began  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  had  entirely  for- 
gotten his  dignity  by  the  time  Mabel  reappeared.  Caffyn  (who 
had  now  returned  from  the  Featherstones')  stood  in  the  doorway 
behind  her,  and  looked  on  with  a  smile  of  pity,  but  she  saw 
nothing  ridiculous  in  Mark  just  then  (and,  as  he  was  probably 
aware,  he  could  stand  such  tests  better  than  most  men).  She 
only  thought  that  this  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  others 
was  a  pleasant  trait  in  his  character. 

*  Don't  get  up,  Ashburn ;  it's  delightful  to  see  you  making 
yourself  so  hot,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Caffyn.  *  One  doesn't  get 
the  chance  of  seeing  a  successful  author  ramping  about  on  all 
fours  every  day.' 
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'  I  can't  get  up,'  said  Mark ;  and  in  fact  a  small  but  un- 
pleasantly sturdy  boy  had  pounced  on  him  as  he  paused  for  breath, 
and,  with  the  sense  that  he  was  doing  something  courageous,  was 
in  course  of  taming  the  elephant  with  a  hearth-brush. 

'  What  a  shame ! '  cried  Mabel ;  '  Tommy,  you  horrid  boy, 
you're  hurting  Mr.  Ashburn.'  And  the  hearth-brush  was  certainly 
coming  down  with  considerable  vigour  on  the  small  of  the  amateur 
elephant's  back. 

*  I   think   myself,'  gasped  Mark,  '  that  I  could  bear  being 
shipped  off  to  America  now.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  she  said  compassionately,  'you  mustn't  be 
tormented  any  more.  Tommy,  let  the  poor  elephant  alone  ;  you've 
tamed  him  very  nicely.' 

*  Jumbo  had  his  hind  legs  tied,'  urged  Tommy,  who  had  a 
taste  for  realism. 

'  I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary,'  objected  Mark.  '  I'm 
beautifully  tame  now,  Master  Tommy ;  observe  the  mildness  of 
my  eye.' 

'  The  game's  over  now,'  said  Mabel  with  decision.  '  There, 
Mr.  Ashburn,  your  elephant  life  is  over.  Tommy,  come  and 
button  my  glove  for  me,  like  a  dear  fellow.  How  dreadfully  hot 
you  are !  And  now  Mr.  Caffyn  is  going  to  recite  something ; 
come  upstairs,  all  of  you,  and  listen.' 

For  Mrs.  Langton  had  begged  him  to  do  something  to  amuse 
the  children.  *  I  don't  want  them  to  dance  too  much,'  she  had 
said.  '  If  you  could  manage  to  cool  them  down  before  supper  ! ' 

'  Til  cool  them  down,'  said  Caffyn  to  himself,  with  one  of  his 
peculiar  impulses  to  safe  and  secret  malevolence.  '  If  you  will 
get  them  all  together,  dear  Mrs.  Langton,'  he  replied,  '  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do.'  And  accordingly  he  entertained  them  with  a 
harrowing  little  poem  about  a  poor  child  dying  of  starvation  in  a 
garret,  and  dreaming  of  wealthier  and  happier  children  enjoying 
themselves  at  parties,  which  made  all  the  children  uncomfortable, 
•  and  some  of  the  less  stolid  ones  cry.  And  then  he  told  them  a 
ghost  story,  crammed  with  ingenious  horrors,  which  followed  most 
of  them  home  to  bed. 

Mabel  listened  in  burning  indignation ;  she  would  have  liked 
to  stop  him,  but  grown-up  persons  were  beginning  to  filter  in,  and 
she  was  afraid  of  making  anything  like  a  .scene  by  interfering. 
However,  when  he  came  up  blandly  after  the  performance  she  let 
him  see  her  opinion  of  it. 
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'  Oh,  they  like  to  have  their  flesh  creep,'  he  said  with  a  shrug  ; 
'  it's  one  of  the  luxuries  of  youth.' 

'  It  isn't  a  wholesome  one,'  said  she  ;  'but  I  know  you  have 
your  own  theories  of  the  proper  way  to  amuse  a  child.'  She  felt 
a  revival  of  her  disgust  for  the  sly  treachery  he  had  revealed  once 
before.  He  gave  her  a  cold,  keen  glance,  and  the  lines  round  his 
mouth  tightened  for  an  instant. 

*  You  haven't  forgiven  me,  then  ?  '  he  said. 

*  I  can't  forget,'  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

'  We  both  have  good  memories,  it  seems,'  he  retorted  with  a 
short  laugh  as  he  held  up  a  curtain  for  her  to  pass,  and  turned  away. 

It  was  after  supper,  and  most  of  the  children  had  been  weeded 
out  to  be  replaced  by  children  of  a  larger  growth.  Mark  came 
up  to  Mabel  as  she  stood  by  the  doorway,  while  the  musicians 
were  playing  the  first  few  bars  of  a  waltz,  and  each  couple  was 
waiting  for  some  other  to  begin  before  them.  '  You  promised 
me  a  dance,'  he  said,  '  in  reward  for  my  agility  as  an.  elephant. 
Aren't  your  duties  over  now  ?  ' 

'I  think  everybody  knows  everybody  now,  and  no  one  is 
sitting  out,'  said  Mabel ;  '  but  really  I  would  rather  not  dance 
just  yet,  I'm  a  little  tired.'  For  the  Fraulein  was  still  away  with 
her  family  in  Grermany,  and  most  of  the  work  had  fallen  upon 
Mabel,  who  was  feeling  some  need  of  a  rest.  Mark  did  not  try 
to  persuade  her. 

'  You  must  be,'  he  agreed.  '  Will  you — do  you  mind  sitting 
this  dance  out  with  me  ? ' 

She  made  no  objection,  and  they  were  presently  sitting  to- 
gether under  the  soft  light  of  the  ribbed  Chinese  lanterns  in  a 
fernery  at  the  back  of  the  rooms. 

'  When  we  go  back,'  said  Mabel,  '  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
a  Miss  Torrington,  a  great  admirer  of  your  book.  But  you  don't 
care  about  such  things,  do  you  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  I  might  never  hear  of  the  book 
again,'  said  Mark  gloomily.  '  I — I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  sounds- 
ungrateful  ;  and  yet — if  you  knew — if  you  only  knew ! '  He 
was  in  one  of  his  despondent  moods  just  then,  when  his  skeleton 
came  out  of  the  cupboard  and  gibbered  at  him.  What  right  had  he, 
with  this  fraud  on  his  soul,  to  be  admitted  even  to  the  ordinary 
friendship  of  a  high-minded  girl  ?  What  would  she  say  to  him  if 
she  knew  ?  And  for  a  moment  he  felt  a  mad  impulse  to  tell  her. 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,'  she  said  gently,  as  if  answering 
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the  impulse.  But  the  suggestion,  put  into  words,  sobered  him. 
She  would  despise  him — she  must.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
shame  reflected  in  her  eyes.  So  he  told  her  half-truths  only. 

1  It  is  only  that  I  am  so  tired  of  being  tied  to  a  book,'  he  said 
passionately.  '  Tied  ?  I  am  a  book.  Everyone  I  meet  sees  in  me,  not 
a  man  to  be  judged  and  liked  for  himself,  but  something  to  criticise 
and  flatter,  and  compare  with  the  nature  he  revealed  in  print.' 

Half  truth  as  this  was,  it  was  more  sincere  than  such  confi- 
dences are  apt  to  be. 

1  Your  book  is  you — or  a  part  of  you,'  said  Mabel.  *  It  seems 
so  absurd  that  you  should  be  jealous  of  it.' 

'  I  am,'  he  said ;  '  not  so  much  with  others,  but  when  I  am  with 
you  it  tortures  me.  When  you  show  me  any  kindness  I  think  :  "  She 
would  not  say  that — she  would  not  do  this — if  I  were  not  the  author 
of  '  Illusion.'  She  honours  the  book — not  you — only  the  book." ' 
4  How  unjust,'  said  Mabel.  She  could  not  think  it  a  perverted 
form  of  diseased  vanity.  He  plainly  undervalued  his  work  him- 
self, and  its  popularity  was  a  real  vexation  to  him.  She  could 
only  be  sorry  for  him. 

t  But  I  see  proof  of  it  in  others  every  now  and  then,'  con- 
•  tinued  Mark,  *  people  who  do  not  connect  me  at  first  with 
"  Cyril  Ernstone."  Only  the  other  day  some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  apologise  for  having  snubbed  me — "  before  they  knew 
who  I  was."  I  don't  complain  of  that,  of  course — I'm  not  such 
an  idiot — but  it  does  make  me  doubtful  of  the  other  extreme. 
And  I  cannot  bear  the  doubt  in  your  case ! ' 

His  eyes  were  raised  pleadingly  to  hers ;  he  seemed  longing, 
and  yet  dreading,  to  speak  more  plainly.  Mabel's  heart  beat 
quicker ;  there  was  a  subtle  delicious  flattery  in  such  self-abase- 
ment before  her  of  a  man  she  admired  so  much.  Would  he  say 
more  then,  or  would  he  wait  ?  As  far  as  she  knew  her  own  mind 
she  hoped  he  would  wait  a  little  longer.  She  said  nothing,  being 
perhaps  afraid  of  saying  too  much.  '  Yet  I  know  it  will  be  so,' 
said  Mark ;  '  the  book  will  be  forgotten  with  the  next  literary 
sensation,  and  I  shall  drop  under  with  it.  You  will  see  me  about 
less  often,  till  one  day  you  pass  me  in  the  street  and  wonder  who 
I  am,  and  if  you  ever  met  me  at  all.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  ever  gave  you  the  right  to  say  that,'  she 
said,  wounded  at  his  tone ;  '  and  you  ought  to  know  that  I  should 
not  do  anything  of  the  sort.' 

'  Will  you  tell  me  this,'  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled  with 
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anxiety — '  if — if  I  had  not  written  this  book  which  was  happy 
enough  to  give  you  some  pleasure — if  I  had  met  you  simply  as 
Mark  Ashburn,  a  man  who  had  never  written  a  line  in  his  life, 
would  you  have  been  the  same  to  me — would  you  have  felt  even 
such  interest  in  me  as  I  like  to  think  sometimes  you  do  feel  ? 


Try  to  give  me  an  answer.  .  .  .  You  don't  know  how  much  it 
will  mean  to  me  ! ' 

Mabel  took  refuge  in  the  impersonal.  *  Of  course,'  she  said, 
'  one  often  likes  a  person  one  never  saw  very  much  for  something 
he  has  done — but  I  think,  if  you  ever  do  meet  him  and  then  don't 
like  him  for  himself,  you  dislike  him  all  the  more  for  disappoint- 
ing you.  It's  a  kind  of  reaction,  I  suppose.' 
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<  Tell  me  this  too,'  Mark  entreated,  *  is — is  that  my  case  ?  ' 

i  If  it  had  been,'  she  said  softly,  '  do  you  think  I  should  have 
said  that  ? ' 

Something  in  her  tone  gave  Mark  courage  to  dare  everything. 

'  Then  you  do  care  for  me  a  little  ?  '  he  cried.  '  Mabel,  I  can 
speak  now.  I  loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  in  that  old 
country  church.  I  never  meant  to  tell  you  so  soon,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  I  want  you — I  can't  live  without  you  !  Will  you  come 
to  me,  Mabel  ?  ' 

She  put  both  hands  trustfully  in  his  as  she  said,  '  Yes, 
Mark,'  and  without  any  more  words  just  then  on  either  side,  their 
troth  was  plighted.  He  was  still  holding  the  hands  she  had 
resigned  to  him,  hardly  daring  as  yet  to  believe  in  this  realisation 
of  his  dearest  hopes,  when  someone  stepped  quickly  in  through 
the  light  curtains.  It  was  Caffyn,  and  he  put  up  his  eyeglass  to 
conceal  a  slight  start  as  he  saw  who  were  there. 

'  Sent  to  look  for  somebody's  fan  ;  told  it  was  left  on  the  folding 
chair.  Ah,  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Ashburn  ;  that's  it  behind  you ;  I 
won't  say  I  found  you  sitting  on  it.'  And  he  went  out  with  his  prize. 

'  I  think,  after  that,'  said  Mabel,  with  a  little  laugh,  though 
she  was  annoyed  too,  '  you  had  better  take  me  back  again.' 

And  Mark  obeyed,  feeling  that  the  unromantic  interruption 
had  effectually  broken  the  spell.  Fortunately  it  had  happened 
after,  and  not  before  his  fate  had  been  decided. 

The  evening  was  over,  and  he  was  waiting  to  recover  his  hat 
and  overcoat  when  he  was  joined  by  Caffyn.  '  Umbrella  missing  ?  ' 
began  the  latter ;  '  mine  is,  like  the  departed  Christians  on  the 
tombstones,  you  know,  "not  lost— but  gone  before."  Are  you 
going  my  way  ?  Come  on  then.' 

When  they  were  outside  in  the  moonlight,  he  took  Mark's 
arm  and  said,  '  You've  got  something  to  tell  me,  haven't  you  ? ' 

*  I  told  you  I  should  come  to  you  for  congratulations  when  we 
were  at  Triberg,'  said  Mark,  *  but  I  never  hoped  to  be  able  to 
come  so  soon.  She  has  said  "  Yes,"  old  fellow.  I  can't  trust 
myself  to  talk  about  it  just  yet,  but  I  can't  help  telling  you  that.' 

Caffyn  clapped  him  on  the  back  with  a  shout  of  rather  wild 
laughter.  '  What  a  fortunate  beggar  you  are  ! '  he  said  ;  '  fame, 
fortune — and  now  a  charming  girl  to  crown  it  all.  You'll  be  rous- 
ing the  envy  of  the  gods  soon,  you  know — unless  you're  careful ! 
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TWO    MINOR    CHARACTERS: 

'PETER'  AND  THE  APOTHECARY. 
(ROMEO  AND  JULIET.) 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them. 

H a inlet. 

IN  these  days,  when  Shaksperian  humour  is  so  little  understood  or 
appreciated,  that  in  the  chief  home  of  *  the  legitimate,'  the  latest 
production  of  Shakspere's  most  exquisite  comedy  'Much  Ado 
about  Nothing '  was  unaccountably  marred  by  the  paring  down 
of  Dogberry  and  Verges  to  a  tame  and  unmeaning  buffoonery ;  or 
when  in  another  production  ('  Merchant  of  Venice ')  Launcelot 
Grobbo  seems  to  have  been  voted  *  a  bore,'  and  his  scenes  put  on 
with  an  inefficient  flatness  and  want  of  humour,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  some  other  minor  characters 
which  have  often  suffered  from  misapprehension.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, fair  to  blame  pit  and  gallery  for  what  nowadays  is  more 
the  dulness  of  the  refined  class  that  haunt  our  stalls,  whose 
inability  to  appreciate  true  humour  or  pathos  is  so  extraordinary 
that  they  seem  to  have  got  iced  up  in  a  passionless  civilisation,  to 
which  a  tear  or  genuine  laugh  would  seem  an  unnatural  distortion 
of  their  nervous  system.  These  Shaksperian  *  clowns  '  will  often 
furnish  food  for  deeper  reflection  than  will  strike  one  at  first 
sight ;  their  humour  is  full  of  feeling,  charged  with  flashes  that 
pierce  '  bare  forked  humanity '  right  to  the  heart,  and  carry  con- 
viction to  us  more  forcibly  than  the  set  oration  of  kings  and  friars, 
priests  and  statesmen,  for  they  are  always  natural,  full  of  plain, 
homely  wit,  and  make  us  feel  they  belong  to  our  own  ordinary 
selves. 

The  term  *  clown,'  indeed,  in  the  Shaksperian  sense,  has  been 
so  dreadfully  misapplied  that  it  is  almost  a  vain  hope  to  think  of 
diverting  the  reader's  mind  from  the  coarse  picture  which  that 
term  usually  conveys — to  obliterate  all  trace  of  that  pink  and 
Avhite  grotesqueness  conjured  up  by  the  memories  of  circus  or 
pantomime,  and  to  raise  before  him  the  natural  philosopher — the 
true,  out-spoken  friend  and  faithful  follower  who  seems  such  an 
inseparable  dramatis  persona  to  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Indeed, 
the  more  one  studies  their  traits,  humours  and  songs,  the  more 
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one  realises  that  it  is  Shakspere  himself  that  is  speaking  through 
these  quaint  disguises.  They  are  far  more  than  a  Greek  chorus — 
they  are  individuals,  with  a  distinct  individuality,  yet  with  an 
undercurrent  of  shrewd  common  sense  running  through  all — more 
than  a  commentary  on  the  actions  of  the  leading  personages,  for 
they  infuse  themselves  into  the  piece,  and  lend  a  characterisation 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  it.  They  are  genial  sons  of  the 
soil,  taking  their  inspirations  from  nature  direct,  with  a  quick 
ear  for  the  melodies  of  woods — '  the  sermons  in  stones,'  and  *  good 
in  everything  '  philosophy.  Naturalness,  as  opposed  to  pedantry 
and  artificiality,  is  the  keynote  of  them  all — Touchstone,  Feste, 
Costard,  Lear's  Fool,  Autolycus,  the  clown  in  '  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,'  and,  lastly,  poor  Peter. 

Now,  our  object  will  be  to  replace  Peter  on  his  original  status, 
as  gathered  from  his  creator's  own  hand,  and  to  rescue  him  from 
the  false  notions  derived  from  the  unmerciful  way  in  which  he 
has  generally  been,  in  stage  parlance, f  clowned ; '  and,  coupled  with 
him,  that  wonderful  tragic  epitome,  £he  Apothecary ;  for  these 
two,  though  utterly  and  entirely  distinct,  are  usually,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  allowed  to  be  doubled  by  the  low  comedian — and 
this  we  call  representing  Shakspere ! 

First,  as  regards  Peter :  he  usually  suffers  not  only  from  being 

*  cut '  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  stage-managers — the  only  scene, 
in  fact,  that  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  character  (end  of  act  iv. 
sc.  5)  being  invariably  omitted,  but  he  also  has  two  other  ser- 
vants' parts  grafted  on  to  him,  viz.,  the  one  who  takes  Capulet's 
letter  of  invitation  in  act  i.  sc.  2,  and  '  a  servant '  in  the  follow- 
ing scene  who  hurries  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse  to  the  banquet. 
Now,  the  Peter  of  the  text  is  certainly  not  one  of  these,  or  he  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  name  ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  rather  above 
these,  being  what  a  modern  butler  would  call '  an  upper,'  for  see  how 
he  retorts  on  the  musicians  with  his  dagger  when  they  term  him 
'  serving  creature.'     He  is  a  privileged  retainer  of  Capulet's  house- 
hold, whose  sole  duty  seems  to  be  attendance  on  the  Nurse ;  for 
the  Nurse,  we  must  observe,  is  what  *  Bon  Gaultier '  would  call 

*  a  superior  person.'     She  sits  up  with  Lady  Capulet  in  her  bed- 
room, is  consulted  by  that  haughty  dame  on  her  most  private 
affairs  and  her  daughter's  settlement  by  marriage  ;  she  has  un- 
limited control  over  Juliet,  attends  the  ball-room  and  converses 
with  the  guests;  and,  lastly,  even  ventures  to  interpose  in  the 
midst  of  Capulet's  fiercest  outburst  of  passion  (act   iii.    sc.   5). 
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May  we  not  suppose  that  she  had,  in  a  way,  adopted  Peter  as  her 
companion  since  the  death  of  that  <  merry  man '  her  husband, 
and  the  loss  of  *  poor  Susan  '  ?  '  Now  Susan  is  with  God — she  was 
too  good  for  me,'  says  this  garrulous  old  soul,  who  could  not  live 
without  someone  to  gossip  with,  and  Peter  will  serve  well  for  such, 
being,  as  one  imagines,  rather  an  elderly  retainer,1  past  the 
heyday  of  work.  *  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for  sing- 
ing, nor  so  old  to  dote  on  her  for  anything,'  as  Kent  says,  when 
disguised  as  a  servant,  and  he  has  struck  one  as  being  in  some 
ways  a  counterpart  of  Peter,  to  which  we  refer  again.  More- 
over, it  is  not  likely  that  the  Capulets  would  allow  a  good- 
looking  youth  to  go  in  and  out  of  Juliet's  private  chamber,  and 
Peter  has  too  much  shrewdness  and  staid  prudence  to  be  a  mere 
boy.  Besides,  Juliet  says  '  send  thy  MAN  away '  (act  ii.  sc.  5), 
so  we  may  suppose  him,  like  Kent,  to  have  years  on  his  '  back 
forty- eight.'  Now,  he  is  a  good  listener  and  a  short  and  senten- 
tious speaker,  so  serves  well  for  the  Nurse  to  vent  her  scoldings 
on,  or  gabble  of  old  times  when  Juliet  was  '  a  little  prating  thing,' 
and  could  '  waddle  all  about.' 

But,  first,  as  regards  dissevering  Peter  from  the  other  servants, 
the  reader  may  doubtless  observe :  '  Oh,  but  Shakspere  is  always 
so  diffuse,  and  introduces  so  many  unnecessary  characters  and 
irrelevant  remarks ;  and  the  scene  of  Peter  and  the  musicians  is 
altogether  unrepresentable.'  This  may  be  the  casual  opinion  of 
those  who  never  study  the  original  text,  but  derive  their  impres- 
sions from  an  Acting  edition  ;  but  we  maintain  that  no  actor  can 
ever  hope  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  his  author,  even  if,  for  the  sake 
of  an  impatient  and  undiscerning  public,  he  is  obliged  to  abbre- 
viate the  tragedy  in  representation,  unless  he  has  carefully  studied 
every  line  of  the  untampered-with  edition  of  the  dramatist. 
To  give  a  precis  of  it  the  adapter  must  study  the  whole,  and  the 
more  he  studies  the  more  regretfully  will  he  part  with  one  line, 
for  he  will  find  that  scarcely  a  passage  can  be  omitted  without 
destroying  some  delicate  touch  of  character,  some  light  play  of 
humour,  or  some  shade  of  hidden  meaning,  or  without  passing  by 

Much  that  may  bid  us  pause,  if  pondered  fittingly. 

Now,  the  one  particular  point  of  Peter's  character  that  strikes 
us  at  first  sight  is  his  prudence,  and  also  his  freedom  from  the 

1  The  introduction  of  a  yoidlifvl  Peter  at  the  Lyceum  was  a  modern  inno\ation, 
and  as  unwarranted  by  tradition  as  by  the  text. 
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general  infection  of  the  great  party  quarrel.  The  whole  plot 
hinges,  as  we  know,  on  the  rivalry  of  the  two  houses,  Capulet  and 

Montague. 

Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 
Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean, 

says  the  opening  chorus,  and  the  play  begins  with  the  inferior 
members  of  those  households  taking  up  the  quarrel  of  their 
masters,  Sampson  and  Gregory  on  the  Capulet,  Abram  and  Bal- 
thazar on  the  Montague  side.  Each  one  of  these  serves  to  point 
the  moral  of  the  piece,  namely,  the  evils  that  flow  from  this 
senseless  quarrel ;  and  the  false  loyalty  to  petty  chiefs  rather 
than  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  which  was  the  curse  of  mediaeval 
Italy. 

'  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and  us  their  men,'  says 
Gregory  ere  the  fray  begins  ;  others  rush  on,  till  the  leaders  them- 
selves are  involved  in  the  strife — but,  mark  you,  Peter  is  not 
there. 

Like  the  Nurse,  he  seems  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  family 
feud  ;  he  will  converse  with  Komeo  or  Mercutio,  who  are  on  the 
opposite  side,  without  remonstrance.  He  does  not  resent  their 
rude  '  chaff'  of  the  Nurse — a  vulgar  old  woman  is  not  a  subject  to 
incite  the  chivalry  of  an  Italian  in  her  defence ;  as  long  as  ?he  is 
not  actually  assailed  he  will  not  draw  sword.  Observe  the  ex- 
quisite dry  humour  of  his  speech,  and  compare  it  with  a  very 
similar  one  of  Kent,  as  thus  : 

Peter.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure  :  if  I  had,  my  weapon  should 
quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant  you  :  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man,  if  I 
see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Kent,  when  offering  his  service  to  Lear,  says : 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem  :  to  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in 
trust,  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wise  and  says  little,  to  fear  judgment,  to  fght 
n-lien  7  cannot  choose,  and  to  eat  no  fish. 

Now  both  make  no  idle  boast  of  their  readiness  to  fight ; 
Peter  draws  his  dagger  on  the  musicians,  Kent  draws  his  sword 
on  Goneril's  steward. 

But  Peter's  affections  are  not  with  his  immediate  mistress, 
the  old  Nurse — they  have  been  won  by  sweet  Juliet ;  though  he 
may  only  worship  afar  off,  and  is  bid  to  stand  at  the  gate  of  her 
garden,  yet  it  is  for  Juliet's  sake  that  he  guards  her  Nurse,  and 
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patiently  attends  to  the  latter's  little  weaknesses.  Beneath  the 
humble  drudgery  of  carrying  her  fan  and  fetching  her  '  aqua-vitae,' 
he  nourishes  a  faithful  devotion  to  his  young  mistress,  and  although 
not  taken  into  her  confidence  completely  as  to  her  secret  love- 
passages,  owing  to  the  Nurse's  prudent  maxim  that  '  three  may 
keep  counsel  putting  one  away,'  yet  he  has  daily  access  to  her 
private  apartments  and  garden,  and  in  that  dutiful  service  he 
attends  not  to  the  unceasing  broils  'of  Montague  and  Capulet ; 
happy  only  if  he  can  win  a  smile  from  her  lips  as  he  goes  and  re- 
turns on  her  errands  with  the  Nurse.  Dull  of  perception,  perhaps, 
and  not  easily  embroiled,  he  makes  a  safe  companion  to  the  latter, 
and,  resenting  her  unjust  rating  of  him,  he  leaves  her  to  confer 
with  Romeo,  while  he  steals  off  to  have  a  convivial  chat,  probably 
with  Romeo's  '  man  '  at  the  street-corner,  till  sharply  recalled  at 
the  end  of  the  interview. 

After  the  following  scene  we  lose  sight  of  Peter  altogether  till 
that  sad  bridal  morn  when  Juliet  lies  apparently  dead  on-her  couch ; 
'  the  wedding  cheer '  is  *  turned  to  a  burial  feast ; '  and  then  all  the 
pent-up  emotion  of  that  subdued  rugged  nature  is  loosed ;  all  the 
love  for  that  young  mistress,  which  had  never  revealed  itself  be- 
fore, is  startlingly  aroused  by  that  awfully  sudden  spectacle  of  her 
cold,  stiff  body  and  closed  eyes  : 

Death  lies  on  Iter  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

Peter  enters  just  as  the  bereaved  Capulet  and  Nurse  are  dismissing 
the  band  of  musicians  hired  for  the  wedding  procession  ;  for  they, 
Capulet  and  Nurse,  in  their  coarse,  worldly  notions  have  no 
capability  of  understanding  music  except  as  the  noisy  clang  of 
merry-making  and  revelry.  But  poor,  broken-hearted  Peter  in 
his  deeper  philosophy  knows  the  comfort  that  music  can  bring  to 
the  sorrow-stricken  ; '  Musicians,  oh,  musicians !  Heart's  ease, 
heart's  ease  I  Oh,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  heart's  ease  I ' 
How  pitifully  touching  is  his  reiterated  request !  Though  no 
musician,  he  has  a  keen  and  delicate  ear  for  those 

Chords  which  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  that's  full  of  woe  ; 

which  these  dull  hirelings  refuse  to  sound.  '  Why  heart's  ease  ? ' 
says  one  of  them  coldly.  *  Oh,'  says  honest  Peter,  *  because  my 
heart  itself  plays — my  heart  is  full ;  oh,  play  me  some  merry 
dump  to  comfort  me ! '  Shakspere  is  inculcating  in  this  touching 
little  scene  the  soul-soothing  power  of  melody,  as  he  does  in  so 
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many  plays — song  or  music  are  mentioned  incidentally  in  twenty- 
seven  of  them.  Cleopatra  calls  for  *  music,  moody  food  of  us  that 
feed  on  love,'  when  pining  for  Antony's  presence.  The  forsaken 
Queen  Catherine  bids  her  waiting  gentlewoman — 

Take  thy  lute,  wench ;  my  soul  grows  sad.  with  troubles ; 
Sing,  and  disperse  them  if  thou  canst. 

That  same  queen  dies  to  '  sad  and  solemn  music.'  Mariana,  in  her 
moated  grange,  calls  for  music  to  solace  her : 

My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleased  my  woe. 

Brutus,  with  his  soul  full  of  forebodings,  calls  to  his  boy  '  to  touch 
thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two.'  And  even  the  tyrant  King  John 
is  soothed  in  his  death  agonies  by  the  sweet  power  of  music. 

Pembroke.  He  is  more  patient — even  now  he  sung. 
P.  Henry.  'Tis  strange  that  dea^h  should  sing  1 

'  King  John,'  act  v.  sc.  7. 

It  is  not  the  critical  musician  who  can  hear  and  enjoy  that 
heavenly  sensation  that  soothes  our  sorrow  and  comes,  as  it  were, 
as  our  sweet  tender  companion  to  fill  up  the  room  of  the  absent  one 
—but  it  is  the  natural  man,  the  cloivn.  All  Shakspere's  clowns 
are  musical,  and  grow  more  musical  in  distress.  Lear  asks  that 
most  pathetic  of  fools  : 

When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  songs  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,   nuncle,   ever   since   thou  madest  thy  daughters  thy 
mothers. 

He  sings  in  the  storm.  Autolycus,  the  rude  knave,  comes  in 
blithe  and  singing,  though  he  is  '  out  of  service  '  and  '  has  worn 
three  pile;'  and  here  again  the  natural  man,  Peter,  is  opposed 
to  the  artificial  ones,  the  Kebecks,  the  Soundposts,  the  Catlings 
who  can  run  up  and  down  their  scales  and  no  more.  *  I  will  carry 
no  crotchets,'  cries  Peter  enraged,  with  his  dagger  drawn  at  their 
imputation  of  *  serving  creature  ' ;  l  I'll  re  you,  I'll  fa  you  ;  do  you 
note  me  ? ' 

First  Mus.  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

Second  Mus.  Pray  yon  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out  your  wit. 

The  soul  of  music  is  utterly  lost  to  them,  they  can  only  sound  so 
many  tunes  for  so  much  money  ;  when  Peter  refuses  to  give  them 
money  they  are  wroth,  and  can  only  return  it  by  insult. 

Peter.  I  will  then  give  it  you  soundly. 
First  Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Peter.  No  money,  on  my  faith  ;  but  the  gleek  :  I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

9—5 
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Yes,  he  '  can  gleek  '  (i.e.  moralise  or  satirise)  '  upon  occasion,'  like 
Bottom.  He  is  the  better  minstrel,  and  grief  has  inspired  his 
heart  with  song  as  the  only  true  consolation. 

First  MHS.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving  creature. 

Peter.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dagger  on  your  pate  ;   I  will 
carry  no  crotchets  :  I'll  re  you,  I'll/a  you  ;  do  you  note  me  ? 

Yes,  the  sullen  drudge  is  changed  by  grief  to  a  poet — a  natural 
philosopher,  and  will  '  dry-beat  with  an  iron  wit,'  and  put  up  his 
iron  dagger.  Humour  and  pathos  ever  lie  close  together  ;  Peter's 
dry  wit  but  covers  a  breaking  heart — it  is  the  hysterical  laugh 
which  is  more  painful  than  tears  ;  and  so  he  drives  it  home  to 
them  with  his  burden  of — 

When  griping  griefs  the  heart  doth  wound, 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 

Then  music  with  her  silver  sound ; 

Why  silver  sound  ?  why  music  with  her  silver  sound  ?     What  say  you,  Simon 
Catling  ? 

First  Mvs.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet  sound. 

Peter.  Pretty  !  what  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

Second  Mus.  I  say — silver  sound,  because  musicians  sound  for  silver. 

Peter.  Pretty  too  !  what  say  you,  James  Soundpost  ? 

Third  Mus.  Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say  ! 

What  poor,  mean-spirited,  little  minds  do  these  three  answers 
reveal  to  us  !  Peter  is  lifted  far  above  these  sordid  wretches,  far 
above  the  worldly  Capulets,  by  that  *  one  touch  of  nature ' — grief's 
sudden  thrilling  touch  ;  we  are  all  better  men  after  loss — when 
spiritual  things  are  suddenly  placed  before  us.  '  The  idea '  of  our 
loved  lost  ones  shall  '  sweetly  creep  into  the  study  of  imagination,' 
and  purify  from  dross  ;  from  the  grovelling,  wretched  hunger 
after  gold ;  the  petty  cares  of  everyday  existence ;  the  little 
worries  that  fret  us  as  we  rise,  eat,  and  lie  down  to  fitful  slum- 
bers ;  then  suddenly,  terribly  sudden,  the  great  shock  comes,  and 
we  are  raised  by  sorrow  to  feel  all  love  is  born  to  loss ;  to  know 
too  late — 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack't  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value — then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. 

So  it  was  with  Peter :  and  he  gives  the  true  exposition  as  he 
rushes  out  hysterically,  mournfully  singing : 
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Peter.  0,  I  cry  you  mercy  1  you  are  the  singer.  I  will  say  for  you.  It  is — 
music  with  her  silver  sound,  because  such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom  gold  for 
sounding :  Then  mugic  with  her  silver  sound 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress.  [Exit,  singing. 

And  so  he  leaves  these  tinkling  brasses,  who  are  lost  in  amazement 
and  fussy  indignation : 

First  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  ! 

Second,  Mus.  Hang  him,  Jack  !  Come,  we'll  in  here  :  tarry  for  the  mourners, 
and  stay  dinner  ! 

No  thoughts  but  for  the  '  funeral  baked  meats.'  What  a  bitter 
satire  on  undertakers'  rites !  Yes,  apparently  then,  as  now,  Eng- 
lishmen could  do  nothing  without  '  ft  dinner,'  even  in  paying 
their  last  respects.  Rather  give  me  honest  Peter's  discordant 
voice  singing  from  his  very  heart,  with  the  tears  welling  from 
his  eyes,  than  all  the  pomp  of  pall  and  plumes.  His  grief  is  not 
comfortless,  he  has  '  music  with  her  silver  sound.'  Yet  now  all  is 
a  blank  for  him ;  Juliet  has  gone,  he  can  gossip  with  the  old 
Nurse  no  more — Juliet  is  not  I  He  is  one  more  victim  drawn 
into  that  fated  love-passion — but  one  more  fly  on  the  wheel  of 
fortune.  Those  *  misad ventured  piteous  overthrows  '  in  drawing 
the  faithful  follower  along  with  them  have  awoke  the  better 
portion  of  his  nature,  which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dormant. 
The  tomb  of  love  is  not  a  vault  but  a  '  feasting  presence  full  of 
light,'  and  sheds  a  purifying  ray  on  all  gathered  round  it.  Such 
is  the  lesson  of  poor  Peter,  and  though  this  short  scene  lies  really 
outside  the  direct  dramatic  action  of  the  play,  and  hence  unre- 
presentable, it  is  not  only  well  worth  the  study  of  the  thought- 
ful reader,  as  full  of  some  of  the  truest  touches  of  the  great  master, 
but  will  also  help  the  more  casual  lover  of  Shaksperian  drama  to 
enter  more  warmly  into  the  representations  of  those  '  clipt '  minor 
characters  which  throng  the  stage,  when  he  knows  with  what 
loving  care  Shakspere  seems  to  have  finished  off  every  one  of 
them,  however  slight  the  sketch.  What  a  feeling  he  had  for  the 
'  minor '  parts !  and  how  he  wrote  for  a  complete,  adequate  cast 
rather  than  for  '  Stars  '  is  hinted  at  in  the  comparison  and  veiled 
reproof  to  his  audience  in  '  Richard  II.' : 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well  graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  who  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious. 

Thinking  of  this  we  may  feel  some  little  interest  even  in  Peter's- 
brief  entrances  and  exits. 
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And  now  to  turn  to  that  other  minor  character.  We  leave 
Juliet  on  her  seeming  death-bed,  with  a  sigh  of  sympathy  for 
Peter,  and  the  next  act  opens  in  Mantua,  with  Borneo  before  the 
doors  of  that  nameless  Apothecary.  In  a  provincial  theatre  a  low 
comedian  once  said  to  us,  after  coming  off  from  playing  the  above, 
'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  the  Apothecary's  entrance  is  always 
the  signal  for  a  laugh.'  He  knew  it  was  not  a  comic  character — 
he  felt  he  had  failed  to  impress  it  upon  the  audience ;  it  was  not 
so  much  his  fault  as  the  result  of  a  wrong  allotment  of  parts,  the 
absurdity  of  the  provincial  custom  of  doubling  unsuitable  charac- 
ters. Happily  in  all  first-class  theatres  there  is  more  enlighten- 
ment, though  still  we  are  afraid  there  lurks  a  certain  suspicion  of 
grotesqueness  in  the  Apothecary.  Yet,  if  we  pause  seriously  to 
consider  that  brief  scene,  we  may  find  more  subject  for  a  sigh  than 
even  in  the  tragical  loves  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet.  For  their  deaths 
have  the  relief  of  a  love  that  ennobles  the  sacrifice  ;  but  here  is  a 
piece  of  lost  humanity,  a  too  true  picture  of  many  influences  to 
good  blotted  out  by  the  all-conquering  absorption  of  one  vice — 
and  that  the  meanest,  the  commonest — the  love  of  gold  for  its 
own  sake.  That  this  Apothecary  is  not  a  mere  '  utility '  part  seems 
revealed  to  us  by  the  elaborate  description  of  him  before  he 
enters  ;  we  know  him  before  we  see  him,  and  are  aware  of  his 
antecedents,  having  an  epitome  of  his  personality  laid  bare  by 
that  masterly  hand,  whose  details  all  have  a  deep  meaning,  and  are 
not  dashed  in  to  pad  a  scene  or  to  adorn  a  set  speech.  We  can 
see  this  poor  Apothecary  as  he  threads  his  slow  way — unobserving, 
yet  all  observed,  of  the  crowds  that  jostle  him  in  the  streets. 
He  was  evidently  one  that  would  strike  you  at  first  sight,  and 
make  you  turn  round  to  look  twice  at  as  Romeo  did. 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary, 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  which  late  I  noted 
Culling  of  simples  ;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

Cassius,  too,  was  a  meagre  man  ;  the  restless  conspirator  and  the 
student  of  nature's  mysteries  look  meagre,  'and  sleep  not  o' 
nights : '  preoccupation  of  mind,  soured  disappointment  had  as 
much  to  answer  for  that  apothecary's  meagreness  as  the  '  famine 
in  his  cheeks ' : 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  [or,  as  Collier  reads,  staretli}  in  thy  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back. 

Like  Cassius,  he  brooded  over  the  oppression  of  injustice.     The 
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World  was  his  Caesar — the  tyranny  of  ignorance  had  shunned  his 
labours  and  his  researches  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  had  left 
him  to  starve  in  his  need. 

The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich, 

urges  Borneo.  The  beggary  that  breeds  contempt  and  not  com- 
passion was  written  plainly  on  him,  for  it  was  the  poverty  of  the 
man  of  science,  who  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  himself  poor, 
with  the  quixotic  sacrifice  of  present  comfort  for  future  knowledge, 
and  the  selfish  ambition  of  prying  deeper  than  they  did  into  the 
secrets  of  nature — it  was  this  that  made  sleek  citizens  of  Mantua 
pass  him  coldly  by  with  a  shrug  or  a  sneer.  Just  the  very  man — 
the  perverted,  wilful  misanthrope — wronged  and  yet  wronging 
himself  still  more — the  Timon,  with  whom  Shakspere  seems  to 
have  had  a  sneaking  sympathy,  and  holds  up  to  us  sadly  for  a  few 
moments,  painted  in  with  such  softening  shades  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  pity  for  the  wretch  with  all  his  faults,  who 
is  out  of  sympathy  with  his  fellows.  The  study  of  natural 
science  and  medicines  seems  to  have  walked  hand  in  hand  in 
mediaeval  days  with  a  fateful  knowledge  of  poisons  and  strange 
dabbling  in  '  arts  inhibited.'  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  his  death-bed 
ravings  cries : 

Bid  the  apothecary  bring  the  strong  poiaon  that  I  bought  of  him. 

But  yet  there  were  holy  men  who  studied  the  herbalist's  art  like 
good  Friar  Laurence,  and  how  beautifully  is  this  twofold  property 
of  good  and  evil  in  their  art  brought  out  and  moralised  upon  by 
him  in  his  opening  speech.  He  likewise  goes  forth  *  culling  of 
simples,'  not  in  *  tattered  weeds  and  overwhelming  brows,'  but 
with  head  erect,  and  broad  clear  brow,  welcoming  the  morn,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  beneficent  triumph  of  God's  sun  over  '  flecked 

darkness ' : 

The  day  to  cheer  and  night  o'  dank  dew  to  dry. 

He  must  fill  up  an  *  osier  cave  '  (not  a  '  needy  shop  ')  '  with  baleful 
weeds  and  precious  juiced  flowers.'  He  is  as  poor  as  the  Apothe- 
cary, but  he  is  content  to  benefit  his  kind,  not  restless  to  acquire 
learning  merely  for  the  sake  of  gain.  His  aims  are  utterly 
unselfish  and  noble;  yet  he  is  quite  as  intimate  with  the  evil 
properties  of  his  drugs,  and  almost  foreshadows  the  Apothecary 
in  his  comparisons  of  the  good  and  evil  of  the  herbalist's  know- 
ledge : 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 

And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dignified. 
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He  knows  that  in  man's  nature, 

Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still, 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs — grace  and  true  will, 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  the  plant. 

But  now  we  stand  in  that  street  of  Mantua,  where  that  same 
*  needy  man  doth  dwell ; '  and,  '  being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop 
is  shut.'  Yet  for  him  is  no  real  holiday — the  light  of  joy  and 
recreation  never  visits  him — there  he  sits  moody  and  solitary 
within  his  closed  shutters,  with  no  ray  of  the  golden  light  of  an 
Italian  summer  noon  to  gladden  his  sullen  soul ;  with  no  com- 
panion, no  '  love  obedience-troops  of  friends  '  to  cheer  his  old  age. 
How  much  lies  in  that  '  being  holiday  ! '  It  conjures  up  the 
lonely  man  who  cannot  enjoy  '  a  holiday.'  We  have  known  of  an 
old  city  clerk  who  had  toiled  and  hoarded  all  his  life  being  utterly 
perplexed  and  indignant  at  a  statute  Bank  Holiday,  and  preferring 
to  come  and  sit  in  the  office  unable  to  enjoy  himself;  and  when 
a  man  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  gloom  and  depression  we  feel 
that  life  can  only  be  a  burden  to  him.  And  now  he  enters — 
cautiously  peeping  out  on  the  unwonted  customer  to  his  weird 
shop.  'Who  calls  so  loud?'  The  human  voice  is  startling  to 
his  solitary  silence — the  voice  of  man  is  associated  but  with  the 
scoffing  laugh  or  contemptuous  abuse.  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  his 
youth  he  started  with  some  high-aspiring  notions  of  benefiting 
mankind,  of  diving  into  the  unfathomable  secrets  of  nature  and 
snatching  the  elixir  of  life — the  philosopher's  stone— from  her  close 
grasp  ;  some  such  ideal  as  we  all  start  with  ere  we  find  it  '  gone, 
alas,  like  our  youth  too  soon ! '  Where  are  his  hopes  of  leaving 
a  mark  upon  his  generation — of  the  building  another  round 
on  the  ladder  of  science  and  medicine?  What  is  his  reward 
for  nights  of  toil  ?  His  labour  and  watchfulness  are  belied 
as  an  unholy  tampering  with  evil  spirits,  and  pitiful  indeed 
are  the  results  of  his  collection  ;  what  has  he  to  bequeath  to 
posterity  ? 

An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shaped  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Bitter  hollow  mockery  on  his  lost  ambition,  the  dead  ashes  of  a 
wasted  life,  the  ideal  of  his  dreams  deeply  written  on  his  wrinkled, 
hopeless  forehead,  <  Failure.'  Yet  though  the  world  may  have 
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been  hard  upon  him,  I  think  we  may  discover  the  key  of  his 
failure  in  Komeo's  opening  speech  : 

I  see  that  thou  art  poor  ; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats. 

There  lies  his  weakness.  Forty  ducats  !  what  stores  of  furnace, 
crucibles,  or  distillation  jars  would  they  not  purchase  !  The  gleam 
of  those  coins  is  fatal  to  him — the  chink  of  those  ducats  drowns  what 
might  remain  of  a  better  nature,  and  yet  there  still  lurks  some 
pricks  of  conscience,  some  sense  of  moral  reluctance  to  give  that 
dram  of  poison.  The  sight  of  the  handsome,  noble  youth  with  his 
pale  face  and  wild  looks,  which  tell  a  tale  too  well  of  sudden  despera- 
tion, strikes  a  chord  of  pity  in  that  shrivelled  breast.  He  hesi- 
tates ;  but  with  what  miserable,  mean  objections  !  No  bold,  manly 
refusal — or  no  compromise  like  that  which  Friar  Laurence  gives 
to  Juliet  when  asked  for  remedy  and  to  assent  to  suicide;  or  he 
might  have  given  a  substitute  for  poison — some  sleeping  draught, 
such  as  good  Dr.  Cornelius  gives  the  wicked  queen  in  *  Cymbeline ' ; 
but,  no,  he  merely  stammers  out : 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua's  law, 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

This  wretched  affected  fear  of  Mantua's  law  Romeo  soon  brushes 
aside,  for  though  it  is  true  that  *  with  the  pain  of  death  we'd 
hourly  die  rather  than  die  at  once,'  yet  this  poor  subterfuge  of  the 
law  which  he  has  probably  often  evaded,  and  looked  upon  as 
framed  by  an  unjust  world,  is  but  a  staving  off;  he  cannot  keep 
his  eyes  from  those  ducats — he  would  fain  be  argued  into  think- 
ing he  was  doing  no  wrong,  and  the  impetuous  Romeo  urges  at 
once  the  very  points  he  wanted : 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law ; 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Another  chink  of  that  coveted  gold  and  his  last  faint  resistance  is 
over ;  here  is  one  who  puts  the  very  reasoning  into  his  mouth 
which  he  was  wishing  for ;  yes,  here  is  a  gallant,  well-spoken 
youth  rushing  on  to  destruction.  He  would  save  him,  but  he 
falters  out  under  his  breath : 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Wonderful  line  !  which  has  passed  into  a  household  word  from  the 
force  of  its  significance,  from  its  appropriateness  to  nearly  every- 
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one's  daily  doings ;  the  struggle  of  a  weak  man  who  is  conscious 
of  his  responsibility  before  God,  and  yet  acts  against  it,  the 
corrupted  mind  committing  treason  against  its  own  inclination  ; 
the  washing  of  hands  of  Pilate,  the  way  in  which  we  cheat  our 
better  feelings ;  '  I  would  do  right  if  I  were  rich,'  is  the  cry  to- 
day, as  it  was  then,  but  we  must  forego  doing  right,  quench  our 
conscience  and  keep  our  gold,  for  : 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

This  poor  Apothecary  in  that  one  line  has  claimed  kinship  with 
most  of  us,  for  his  weakness  is  but  the  too  common  lot  of  humanity, 
if  we  truly  knocked  at  our  bosoms  to  ask  what  lies  there  like  to 
his  fault.  He  turns  to  the  door — the  devil  in  him  hath  con- 
quered— he  fetches  the  phial,  and,  with  a  fearful  glance  round  the 
deserted  streets,  pours  the  full  loathsome  directions  into  Borneo's 

ears : 

Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 

And  drink  it  off ;  and  if  you  had  the  strength 

Of  twenty  men  it  would  dispatch  you  straight. 

Then  he  receives  the  price  for  which  he  has  sold  the  peace  of  his 
soul  and  creeps  off,  his  back  more  bent,  his  limbs  tottering,  and 
that  scar  furrowed  deeper  into  his  brow,  with  the  guilt  of  a  seared 
conscience  which  he  will  bear  to  his  dying  day — the  accomplice 
of  suicide! — his  knowledge  of  drugs  prostituted  to  the  worst 
passions  of  mankind.  Even  now  he  hears  the  first  echo  of  that 
remorse  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  that  parting  rejoinder  of 
Romeo's : 

There  is  thy  gold  ;  worse  poison  to  men's  souls, 

Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world, 

Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not  sell. 

And  hollow  sounds  the  mockery  of  that — 

Farewell :  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh  I 

We  know  the  gold  will  bring  no  fatness — it  will  only  be  a  curse 
to  him,  that  is  even  now  burning  in  his  fingers,  and  will  be 
hoarded  up  in  his  wretched  fear,  till  at  last  it  becomes  hateful  to 
his  eyes,  and  will  leave  him  tenfold  more  miserable  than  he  was 
when  he  was  at  least  innocent  of  direct  complicity  in  a  young 
man's  death.  For,  however  much  we  may  suspect  that  he  was 
the  man  referred  to  by  Lady  Capulet  previously : 

I  will  send  to  one  in  Mantua, 

Who  shall  give  him  [Romeo]  such  an  unaccustomed  draught 
That  he  will  soon  keep  Tybalt  company, 
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yet  we  may  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Mantua  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  plethora  of  poisoners,  and  there  were  doubtless  many 
more  directly  marked  and  fitter  agents  for  the  unscrupulous 
Capulets.  But  now  he  is  a  direct  participator,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  his  '  soon-speeding  gear  '  is  intended  for.  We 
can  almost  hear  his  deep  groan  as  he  once  more  closes  his  door, 
with  a  last  glance  of  remorse  and  compassion  on  the  desperate 
Komeo ;  and  if  he  hears  soon  of  those  two  lovers  found  dead  in  the 
neighbouring  city,  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  well  may  we 
suppose  that  in  anguish  and  fear  of  discovery  he,  too,  may  have 
taken  a  dose  of  the  fatal  compound,  and  ended  his  perverted  life 
unpitied  and  forgotten.  Kequiescat !  Perhaps  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  But  what  a  tragic  epitome  !  what  a  hope- 
less, shuddering  picture  is  there  not  put  before  us  in  the  few 
moments  that  he  is  on  the  stage — only  seven  lines  of  speech,  yet 
what  a  character  to  depict !  Well  may  the  role  be  given  to  a 
leading  actor,  for  it  requires  the  finest  talents  of  artist  and  actor 
to  give  us  a  real  picture  of  that  nameless  Apothecary,  for  to  look 
the  part  is  almost  as  important  as  to  act  it.  Mr.  Mead  at  the 
Lyceum  was  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  but  then  he  should  have 
'  been  given  the  stage.'  Romeo  must  subordinate  himself  for  the 
moment,  for  full  play  is  a  necessity,  for  every  look  or  movement 
is  of  importance  in  such  a  character-part — one  that  shall  make  us 
hold  our  breath,  and  feel  a  pang  of  that  awe  which  real  tragedy 
is  destined  to  awaken  in  every  heart  of  poetic  sympathy.  As 
there  is  poetry  and  tragedy  in  the  life  of  the  ragged  beggar  that 
we  brush  by  in  every- day  life,  of  a  deeper,  more  ennobling  kind 
than  in  our  own  highly  artificial  sphere  ;  -so  from  poor  Peter  and  the 
Apothecary  may  we  extract  two  lessons  of  true  affection,  and  the 
dangers  of  morbid  selfishness  and  engrossing  greed,  though  it 
be  for  knowledge  and  pursuit  of  science.  The  loss  of  Juliet  is  as 
much  a  gain  to  Peter  in  elevating  his  nature  as  the  gain  of  forty 
ducats  is  the  ruin  of  the  Apothecary. 
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To  Germans  the  Polish  Jew  is  chiefly  a  figure-head  for  ridiculous 
anecdotes.  English  people  cannot  even  boast  of  this  kind  of 
familiarity  with  him  as  an  excuse  for  contempt.  They  do  not 
know  that  he  is  in  Germany  the  commonest  comparison  for  ras- 
cality and  meanness,  and  a  standing  example  of  the  unwashed. 
'  Every  land  has  the  Jews  it  deserves,'  says  the  Gallician  novelist, 
Karl  Emil  Franzos,  and  he  mentions  an  English  one  whose  good- 
ness and  charity  are  as  immeasurable  as  his  wealth  and  power. 
That  a  vestige  of  humanity  is  left  in  the  Jews  of  Poland  and 
Gallicia  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  proverbial  toughness  of 
the  'peculiar  people.'  In  'Moschko  von  Parma '  the  hero  establishes 
his  reputation  for  bravery  by  reminding  a  Polish  captain,  that  Jews 
are  human  beings.  He  pays  dearly  for  his  pluck,  and  finds  out 
that  he  was  mistaken  after  all.  In  that  part  of  the  world  they 
are  not  considered  human. 

The  region  that  separates  civilised  Europe  from  the  steppes 
is  the  country  of  which  Franzos  writes.  Not  only  in  language  and 
geographical  position,  but  politically  and  socially,  it  is  half  Asiatic. 
Eastern  barbarism  and  Western  culture  exist  there  side  by  side. 
There  are  neighbourhoods  where  men  still  live  a  *  natural '  life,  not 
of  pastoral  innocence  but  of  animal  degradation ;  and  two  leagues 
off  a  German  university  town  is  doing  its  good  work.  Luminaries 
of  fast  society  in  Paris  and  Baden  fly  from  their  debts  arid  return 
to  their  ancestral  states  to  practise  cruelties  which  a  day's  journey 
westwards  would  procure  for  them  a  halter  or  penal  servitude 
for  life.  The  people  of  the  soil  are  Ruthenes,  a  race  so  strong  and 
vigorous  that  even  Polish  cruelty  has  not  destroyed  their  elasticity. 
At  every  opportunity  they  are  ready  to  rise  and  take  revenge  :  as 
in  1848,  when,  instead  of  aiding  their  masters  to  rebel  against 
Austria,  they  remained  loyal  to  the  emperor,  who  had  given  them 
certain  valuable  rights,  and  when  the  nobles  who  fell  into  their 
hands  had  their  heads  mown  off  with  scythes. 

Many  illusions  about  the  gentle  and  romantic  Pole  are  dispelled 
by  Franzos'  sketches  and  stories.  We  gather  from  them  that 
in  Gallicia  at  least  the  Pole  is  a  contemptible  creature — a  sluggard 
with  the  reins  of  authority  given  into  his  incapable  hands,  a  brute 
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with  the  opportunities  of  a  despot.  Franzos  says  it  is  incom- 
prehensible that  all  the  official  power  of  Gallicia  should  be  given 
to  Poles.  Besides  the  Ruthenes,  there  is  a  large  population  of 
intelligent  and  wealthy  Jews,  and  a  colony  of  Germans.  The 
Poles  have  earned  the  undying  hatred  of  the  peasants  and  the 
Jews  by  their  barbarity  and  incompetence,  and  yet  a  shocking 
abuse  of  power  is  still  permitted  to  them.  The  two  volumes  of 
sketches  and  stories,  entitled  '  From  Semi-Asia  '  and  '  From  Don 
to  Danube,'  are  a  revelation  of  lawlessness  and  wickedness  that 
would  compare  with  a  mediaeval  chronicle. 

Of  course  writers  for  the  Polish  press  have  with  one  consent 
taken  up  the  cudgels  against  Franzos.  He  replies  that  he  has  no 
prejudices  against  Poland  as  a  nation  ;  he  reminds  them  that  when 
they  are  oppressed  his  eloquence  is  at  their  service,  and  that  his 
object  is  not  to  blacken  a  people,  but  to  bring  into  light  deeds 
done  in  darkness.  It  is  true  that  one  of  his  most  ghastly  stories  is  a 
description  of  the  treatment  of  Polish  political  prisoners  by  Russians. 
It  is  called  '  Under  Compulsion.'  The  writer  travels  from  South 
Russia  through  Podolia  to  Bessarabia,  and  alights  on  his  way  at 
one  of  those  inns  managed  by  Jews  with  which  his  readers  soon 
become  familiar.  A  man  dressed,  excepting  for  a  white  shirt,  like 
a  peasant,  comes  in  to  sell  wood  carving.  The  horror  with  which 
he  is  regarded,  and  the  fierce  despair  in  his  face,  rouse  the 
stranger's  interest.  He  looks  at  the  man's  wares,  and  notices  the 
carving  of  a  house  which,  he  discovers,  is  done  from  memory.  It 
is  a  model  of  the  worker's  ancestral  home  in  Lithuania,  confiscated 
long  since  by  the  Russians,  and  now  burnt  down  by  them.  A 
young  Polish  noble,  leading  a  dreamy  life  amongst  his  books  and 
near  relations,  he  was  arrested  in  1848  and  exiled  to  Siberia — 
that  he  might  not  become  a  revolutionist.  After  his  health  had 
been  quite  shattered  by  ten  years'  work  in  the  mines,  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  pardoned ;  and  a 
dwelling-place,  a  trade,  and  a  wife  allotted  to  each  of  them.  The 
mines  were  full,  and  the  steppes  in  need  of  colonisation.  Eight 
months'  march  landed  them  in  Mohilen.  There  a  drunken  and 
blasphemous  priest  christened  them  ;  for  their  conversion  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church  was  a  condition  of  pardon.  Then  the 
young  scoundrel,  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  consult  the  prisoners' 
wishes  with  regard  to  their  choice  of  a  trade,  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  considered  it  a  good  joke  to  abuse  their  confidence  to 
the  utmost,  and  force  them  into  such  conditions  of  life  as  they 
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specially  desired  to  avoid.  A  gentle  old  lady,  who  asked 
to  be  a  governess,  was  made  washerwoman  to  the  barracks.  A 
consumptive  schoolmaster,  who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  die  in 
country  air,  he  sent  as  attendant  to  a  criminal  infirmary.  The 
narrator  asked  for  a  place  as  bailiff  on  remote  crown  lands ;  he 
was  made  landlord  of  an  inn  on  a  bustling  high  road.  But  the 
most  abominable  scene  of  all  was  that  in  which  the  two  gangs  of 
men  and  women  are  confronted  with  each  other  and  told  that  in 
an  hour  each  husband  must  have  chosen  a  wife.  Among  the  men 
were  criminals  of  the  lowest  type  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  gentle- 
men and  scholars.  Women  of  the  most  brutal  sort  were  jostling 
girls  whose  only  crime  had  been  their  birth  in  a  penal  settlement, 
and  ladies  who,  in  rashly  dreaming  of  liberty  for  others,  had 
lost  their  own.  Some  of  these  women,  in  fact,  had  proved  too 
degraded  even  for  a  Eussian  prison  to  keep,  and  so  were  to  be 
drafted  off  to  the  thinly  populated  steppes.  The  young  Pole  was 
paralysed  by  the  infamous  scene,  yet  almost  overmastered  by  his 
longing  to  throttle  the  fellow  in  authority,  who  was  mocking  the 
motley  company,  and  encouraging  the  more  shameless  ones  to 
make  their  choice.  When  the  hour  was  nearly  up,  he  rescued  a 
fainting  girl  from  the  embraces  of  a  forger  by  knocking  the 
ruffian  down.  The  official  forced  her  back  again  with  jeers,  and 
coupled  our  hero  with  a  most  undesirable  consort.  Just  at  the  end 
he  managed  an  exchange,  and,  though  he  paid  dearly  for  it,  he 
actually  married  an  unfortunate  Jewess,  whose  story  was  as  tragic 
as  his  own.  They  live  side  by  side  without  children,  without 
friends,  without  hope ;  regarded  with  superstitious  horror  by  their 
neighbours,  and  hedged  in  by  a  shameful  past,  in  which  they  had 
only  suffered  wrong. 

'  From  Semi-Asia  '  and  *  From  Don  to  Danube '  deal  with  the 
various  phases  of  this  half-barbaric  life.  There  are  tales  of  the 
eternal  feud  between  the  Kuthenes  and  the  Poles.  '  The  Insur- 
rection in  Wolowce '  is  an  account  of  the  revenge  the  villagers 
take  on  a  wicked  count,  beside  whose  doings  those  of  an  operatic 
Don  Juan  are  insipid.  The  rustic  hero  does  not  triumph,  but  he 
becomes  a  Hajdamak,  a  Kobin  Hood  of  the  mountains,  who  steals 
from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  needy.  Grallician  authors  are  natu- 
rally compelled  to  make  large  use  of  the  doings  of  these  brigands. 
Their  poems  and  stories  deal  chiefly  with  the  cruelties  done  by 
Polish  nobles  to  their  dependents,  and  the  only  chance  of  revenge 
the  peasant  has — the  only  escape  from  unjust  punishment — is  in 
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carrying  on  a  life  of  guerilla  warfare  from  the  untrodden  depths 
of  a  Carpathian  forest.  The  brigand  figures  prominently  in  '  The 
Judge  of  Biala,'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  '  From  Semi- 
Asia,'  and  in  Franzos'  last  novel,  '  A  Fight  for  Eight.' 

Franzos'  purpose  is  to  lay  bare  the  great  wrongs  suffered  in  these 
lands  by  the  several  down-trodden  nations ;  and  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  his  pleadings  for  the  Slav  races  would  be  to  give  an  incom- 
plete account  of  his  works.  Nevertheless,  he  is  at  his  best  in  the 
Ghetto — the  muddy  street  shut  in  by  low-built,  dirty  houses,  and 
swarming  with  sharp-featured  faces  that  express  every  degree  of 
avarice  or  asceticism.  No  Christian  lives  in  the  Ghetto  ;  no  Jew 
builds  his  house  outside  of  it.  The  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  world 
is  solely  a  business  one.  In  clothes,  customs,  and  religion  they  are 
a  separate  people,  despised,  insulted,  and  oppressed ;  more  prudent 
in  revenge  than  the  Euthenes,  but  not  more  pitiful.  The  passion 
of  their  lives  concentrates  on  money  and  religion,  not  on  love. 
The  very  beggars  marry  at  an  early  age,  that  God's  people  may 
not  diminish,  but  the  parents  choose  husbands  and  wives  for  their 
children  through  the  intervention  of  a  regular  agent,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  bridegroom  should  see  the  bride  before  the 
wedding-day.  Both  in  '  From  Semi-Asia '  and  '  From  Don  to 
Danube '  there  are  several  stories  of  Polish  Jews.  Here,  too,  the 
aristocratic  Pole  is  a  fiend  in  human  form,  and  it  seems  no  one's 
business  to  interfere  with  him.  He  gets  a  position  by  jobbery, 
and  a  disgraceful  past  does  not  endanger  his  tenure  of  it  provided 
he  has  an  influential  cousin.  In  '  Uncle  Bernard '  an  official,  in 
spite  of  having  been  dismissed  with  shame  from  the  army,  is 
placed  in  authority  at  a  town  in  Podolia,  and  persecutes  a  wealthy 
and  respectable  Jew  there  with  the  malignity  that  in  these  regions 
seems  common  to  his  race  and  office.  Already  on  the  verge  of  ruin 
through  his  compliance  with  the  Pole's  demands,  Uncle  Bernard 
refuses  to  part  with  a  sum  the  loss  of  which  would  accomplish  his 
bankruptcy.  Instead  of  hushing  up  the  whole  affair  in  the  fear 
of  disclosure  and  disgrace,  the  official  proceeds  with  the  help  of 
his  subordinates  to  punish  the  recalcitrant  Jew.  Such  is  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  that  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  introducing  a 
missing  bag  of  wheat  into  the  house  of  the  Jew,  and  of  having 
him  imprisoned  on  this  trumped-up  charge  of  theft.  A  higher 
court,  however,  sets  him  free,  and  he  goes  to  a  neighbouring  town 
to  complain  to  a  Eussian  grand-duke,  who  is  passing  through  on 
his  way  to  Kiew.  The  prince  is  willing  to  examine  into  the 
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matter,  and  sends  for  him  from  Kiew.  By  some  mistake  in  the 
transmission  of  the  prince's  telegram,  the  Pole  is  able  to  place 
Uncle  Bernard  under  arrest,  and  send  him  on  his  journey  guarded 
by  Cossacks  and  manacled  like  a  felon.  The  Jew  succeeds  even- 
tually in  bringing  his  persecutor  to  justice,  but  when  sentence  of 
exile  has  been  passed  the  prisoner  begs  leave  to  speak,  and,  turn- 
ing to  Uncle  Bernard,  tells  him  how  he  took  care  of  his  little  boy 
and  girl  during  their  father's  journey  to  Kiew.  The  boy  he  has 
had  christened,  and  given  over  to  monks  of  the  Greek  Church  ; 
th,3  little  girl  has  been  placed  as  Shakespeare's  Marina  was, 
without  Marina's  chance  of  escape.  Another  story  describes  the 
inner  life  of  the  Ghetto,  and  the  strange  custom  of  judging  Jewish 
malefactors  and  passing  sentence  without  appealing  to  the  official 
tribunals.  A  butcher  who  has  killed  his  apprentice  in  a  fit  of 
rage  is  condemned  by  the  patriarchs  of  the  Ghetto  to  a  pilgrimage 
that  is  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death,  while  no  one  outside 
ever  hears  of  his  crime. 

In  '  The  Jews  of  Barnow '  Franzos  is  a  storyteller  simply.  He 
stays  in  the  Ghetto  and  lifts  a  veil  from  the  sordid  existence  there. 
Beneath  the  dirt  and  misery  the  same  passions  as  those  that  move 
fashionable  society  are  at  work,  and  people  with  as  terrible  a  ca- 
pacity for  joy  and  sorrow  as  the  rest  of  us  are  living  in  tears  or  in 
laughter  or  in  despair.  Of  laughter,  indeed,  there  is  little  sound 
throughout  these  stories.  There  is  little  ring  of  it  throughout 
these  people's  lives.  It  seems  to  be  matter  for  contentment  if 
they  are  left  to  follow  a  trade  in  peace  and  remain  faithful  to  the 
laws  of  their  austere  religion.  Each  home  has  occasion  for  special 
gratitudeif  injustice  and  injury  spend  themselves  outside  the  Ghetto 
and  do  not  enter  the  sanctuary  to  profane  it ;  if  no  daughter  is 
insulted  and  no  son  impressed.  For  a  soldier  is  no  longer  a  Jew  : 
he  has  eaten  strange  food,  and  worked  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  wealth  accumulated  by  a  Jew  cannot  affect  his  social 
position  ;  even  when  he  buys  the  estates  of  a  bankrupt  noble  and 
lives  on  them,  the  deepest  insult  he  can  offer  his  Polish  debtors  is  to 
ask  them  to  dinner.  The  education  within  the  reach  of  Jews  is 
superficial  and  insufficient.  Their  great  natural  intelligence  is  con- 
centrated on  money-getting,  for  centuries  the  only  pleasure  left  to 
them.  In  most  cases  the  women  are  as  industrious  and  sober  as  the 
men  ;  they  are  faithful  wives  and  loving  mothers.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions.  Esther  Frendenthal  flies  from  her  home  with  a 
Christian  lover  to  escape  the  bridegroom  her  father  has  chosen. 
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The  millionaire  of  Barnow  refuses  his  daughter  the  education  she 
desires  and  sends  her  to  weigh  sugar  and  serve  groceries  in  his 
shop.  Paul  de  Kock  is  her  only  intellectual  food — provided  by  a 
Polish  lady  who  does  not  think  the  morality  of  a  Jewess  worth 
preservation  or  capable  of  it.  When  old  Moses  Frendenthal  cele- 
brates Esther's  engagement  her  will  is  enervated,  her  mind  be- 
smirched. Even  the  frivolous  woman  who  lent  her  the  objection- 
able books  pities  the  girl's  miserable  face  at  the  engagement  feast, 
and  she  remonstrates  with  the  old  man.  '  Excuse  me,  you  do  not 
understand,'  he  says ;  '  we  manage  these  affairs  differently.  With 
us  the  egg  is  not  wiser  than  the  hen.  And  then,  thank  Grod, 
we  know  none  of  that  nonsense  about  love  and  such  like.  We 
only  consider  two  things  necessary  to  a  marriage — health  and 
money.  In  this  case  there  is  no  lack  of  either.'  Before  the 
wedding-day  arrives  the  house  is  one  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 
Esther  is  mourned  as  if  she  were  dead,  and  a  tombstone  is  set  on 
her  empty  grave.  Her  name  is  never  spoken  until  she  is  found 
dead  of  starvation  outside  P^rendenthal's  house.  Deserted  by  her 
lover  she  wanders  back  to  die  on  the  threshold  of  her  old  home 
in  the  sound  of  her  father's  curse. 

'  A  Child  of  Atonement '  turns  on  a  cruel  and  barbarous  super- 
stition. When  the  cholera  was  at  its  height  in  Barnow  the  Eabbi 
of  Sadagora  recommended  the  celebration  of  expiatory  marriages 
amidst  the  newly-dug  graves  of  the  Jewish  churchyard.  This 
great  medicine-man  comes  forward  frequently.  He  performs 
miracles,  accepts  the  bequests  of  fathers  who  have  cursed  their 
children,  and  generally  wages  war  on  the  side  of  fraud  and  dark- 
ness. His  son  and  worthy  successor  declares  that  these  marriages 
are  sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  and  that  the  husbands  and  wives,  as 
well  as  their  offspring,  shall  be  accursed  in  His  sight.  A  poor 
widow,  who  has  lost  her  husband  and  two  out  of  three  children, 
sees  her  little  girl  fall  very  ill.  The  doctor  is  away,  and  the 
Rabbi  refuses  to  bless  it ;  the  men  and  women  who  stream  in 
and  out  of  the  room  seem  to  watch  for  the  child's  death.  The 
cholera  is  coming  again,  and  if  Grod  will  accept  this  sacrifice  man 
had  better  not  interfere.  At  last  a  good  and  charitable  old  woman 
persuades  the  agonised  mother  to  travel  to  Sadagora  and  plead 
with  the  Rabbi  himself  for  the  life  of  her  child.  With  a  breaking 
heart  she  bids  her  Leah  good-bye,  and  begins  the  weary  journey. 
When,  during  the  journey,  she  closes  her  eyes,  she  sees  the  sick- 
bed of  her  child,  and  the  little  thing  stretching  out  its  arms  to 
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her — in  vain.  She  hears  herself  imploring  the  Eabbi  to  be  pitiful — 
but  he  is  hard  and  cold,  and  she  goes  back  again  to  find  a  grave ; 
or  the  vision  changes,  and  he  is  kind  and  merciful — yet  when  she 
gets  home  Leah  is  dead.  And  the  autumn  wind  over  the  heath 
sounds  like  a  dying  voice ;  and  her  child  is  left  to  strangers  in  its 
bitterest  hour.  Halfway  the  coach  reaches  a  halting-place,  and 
Miriam's  misery  becomes  unbearable.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
Sadagora  she  begs  some  charitable  strangers  to  take  her  back 
with  them  to  Barnow.  She  arrives  just  in  time  to  save  her  child's 
life  by  natural  means,  and  as  the  Jews  consider  that  God  has 
worked  a  miracle  instead  of  the  Rabbi,  they  do  not  resent  the  love 
that  has  outwitted  death. 

Whenever  he  sees  an  opportunity  Franzos  holds  up  to  repro- 
bation the  custom  among  the   Polish   Jews   of  marrying   their 
children  in  early  youth  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their 
wishes.     It  is  the  recognition  of  this  as  a  crime  that  determines 
the  conduct  of  the  husband  in  '  According  to  a  Higher  Law  ' — 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  story  that  Franzos  has  written.     In 
all  his  work  the  setting  is  so  new,  the  treatment  so  original,  that 
the  temptation  is  to  dwell  on  these  obvious  merits.     Here  he 
handles  a  situation  as  old  as  humanity  with  the  utmost  skill,  and 
shirks  no  difficulties,  because  he  can  master  them.     Barely  stated, 
the   plot   seems   the    essence   of  mere   melodrama.     A  wealthy 
young  Jew  marries  a  poor  and  beautiful  girl.     They  are  happy  in 
a  humdrum  way,  until  the  wife  falls  in  love  with  a  Polish  noble- 
man.    The  husband  gives  her  up  peaceably,  on  condition  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Christian — an  act  of  sacrifice  that  at  first  sight 
savours   of  weak  irresponsibility.     Yet   this  is  not  so :    Nathan 
Goldenstein  is  a  hero  whose  determination  is  unfailing,  and  whose 
sense  only  serves  to  direct  his  self-denial.     He  sees  that  a  great 
sorrow  must  come  on  one  of  them,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
quietly  takes  it  upon  himself.     After  the  first  blaze  of  passion  his 
attitude  to  his  wife  is  still  one  of  tender  and  thoughtful  protection. 
Through  a  long  night  he  struggles  with  his  conscience  and  with 
his  love  for  the  beautiful  woman  who  by  a  lower  law  is  his,  and 
then  he  decides  what  to  do.     He  goes  to  the  Pole  and  makes  sure 
of  his  acting  honourably. 

'  I  do  not  doubt  your  intentions,'  he  said.  '  You  are  a  good 
man.  But  you  are  an  official,  a  Christian,  a  noble.  She  is  only 
a  Jewess.  You  are  educated,  Chane  is  not.  There  are  certain 
things  you  have  to  consider.  Perhaps  you  will  let  these  con- 
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siderations  determine  you,  and  then  the  woman  will  be  plunged 
in  shame  and  misery.  I  must  guard  against  that,  because 
Chane  was  my  wife,  and  directly  this  affair  with  you  is  made 
public  her  father  and  the  whole  congregation  will  turn  their  backs 
on  her,  and  she  will  be  quite  forsaken.  And  then  I  must  look 
after  Chane,  because  I—  But  that  is  nothing  to  you.  So  one 
thing  I  tell  you,  short  and  clear,  if  you  do  not  marry  Chane  I  will 
kill  you,  so  help  me  God  !  You  are  a  circuit  judge  :  I  am  only 
a  Jew.  You  have  a  hundred  ways  of  disarming  me,  but  I  will 
keep  my  word  for  all  that.' 

The  judge  turned  pale,  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  in  protest ;  but 
Nathan  got  up  and  interrupted  him  sharply.  '  Take  no  oath.  Keep 
your  word,  so  that  I  need  not  keep  mine.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
be  divorced.  If  you  wish  Chane  to  remain  any  longer  in  my  house 
I  have  no  objection  for  a  few  weeks.  But  once  more :  if  within 
two  months  Chane  is  not  your  wife  you  are  a  dead  man.  Farewell.' 

Nathan  Goldenstein  became  the  richest  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  his  busy  life  was  overshadowed  by  his  sorrow  and  his 
atonement.  His  great  wealth  went  to  Chane's  boys. 

'  Baron  Schmule '  is  a  story  of  Jewish  stedfastness  and  en- 
durance. It  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  boy  who  begins  life  as  a 
pedlar  of  sweetmeats  in  the  G-hetto,  and  ends  it  as  baron,  Christian, 
landowner,  millionaire.  Through  the  years  of  bitter  privation 
and  incessant  work,  the  motive  that  spurs  his  flagging  courage 
and  keeps  alive  his  resolve  is  the  hope  of  revenge.  Though  his 
apostacy  brings  with  it  divorce  from  a  beloved  wife  he  even  be- 
comes a  Christian ;  because  in  those  days  no  Jew  could  be  a  land- 
owner in  Gallicia,  and  his  determination  is  to  buy  the  estates  of 
the  drunken  and  bankrupt  vagabond  who  once  cruelly  injured  him. 

In  *  The  Picture  of  Christ '  the  character  of  the  Bocher 
(bachelor)  David  is  interesting  and  drawn  with  care.  The  writer's 
memory  dwells  with  affectionate  reverence  on  the  admirable 
qualities  of  his  old  teacher,  on  his  mysterious  and  melancholy 
personality,  and  on  the  beauty  of  his  face.  The  silent  scholarly 
man  who  has  renounced  a  great  career  to  do  a  doctor's  work 
amidst  the  dirt  and  disease  of  the  Ghetto,  is  the  only  man  the 
Christian  boys  do  not  hurl  mud  at  and  abuse.  The  ghost  of  an 
old  love  story  arises  to  ruffle  his  calm,  but  the  unexpected 
rencontre  only  deepens  his  devotion  to  the  needy,  and  clenches 
his  determination  to  give  them  all  his  time  and  strength. 

In  the  Jewish  cemetery  the  ( gute  Ort,'  the  rich  man's  grave- 
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stone  only  differs  from  the  poor  man's  in  size,  and  perhaps  in  the 
comparison  of  the  adjectives  that  describe  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased.  The  belief  is  that  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet 
the  angel  of  life  will  arise  and  go  from  stone  to  stone,  calling  the 
wicked  to  punishment  and  the  just  to  everlasting  bliss ;  but  when 
there  is  no  name  the  angel  may  pass  by.  So  a  stone  'without 
inscription '  is  of  deep  significance.  It  bears  witness  to  a  sinner 
who  has  incurred  the  most  awful  of  Jewish  curses — *  His  name 
shall  not  be  remembered ' — and  whose  best  hope  is  annihilation. 

The  objection  that  the  Jews  had  to  bringing  their  criminals 
before  a  Christian  court,  and  their  fashion  of  judging  within  the 
Ghetto  and  inflicting  punishment,  has  been  alluded  to.  Not  only 
did  they  hate  to  cast  additional  disgrace  on  the  national  name, 
but  some  offences  would  have  found  no  precedent  in  any  Christian 
penal  code.  How  would  any  government  have  punished  the  old 
soldier  who  was  discovered  eating  sausages  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment ?  or  the  poor  shoemaker  who  prayed  to  a  picture  of  Christ 
and  answered  the  Kabbi  in  a  spirit  of  agnosticism  that  went  near 
to  cost  him  his  life  ?  And  the  beautiful  mother  buried  between 
her  boy  babies,  who  dragged  father  and  husband  down  to  damna- 
tion with  her — what  had  she  done  to  bring  the  dreadful  curse  on 
her  head  ? — Leah,  with  the  long  hair,  the  most  beautiful  Jewess  in 
Barnow.  Unlike  the  rest  of  her  race  she  was  a  blonde,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  deep  blue  eyes  and  splendid  golden  hair  that  fell 
around  her  shoulders  and  below  her  knees  like  a  mantle  of  gold. 
She  was  the  spoiled  darling  of  her  home  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
the  town — so  spoiled  and  wilful  that  one  lover  after  the  other 
was  dismissed,  and  yet  her  parents  did  not  interfere.  The  old 
marriage  agent  used  to  say,  '  I  hope  to  live  until  two  things  come 
to  pass — Leah's  marriage  and  the  coming  of  the  Messias.  Cer- 
tainly the  last  is  more  likely  than  the  first.'  In  the  end  she 
fixed  her  choice  on  Euben  Kosemann,  a  handsome,  well-educated 
man,  suspected  of  liberal  ideas.  Before  the  marriage  the  young 
people  had  a  long  and  mysterious  interview,  and  the  parents 
heard  Ruben  make  his  bride  a  solemn  promise,  but  what  it  was 
remained  a  secret.  Leah  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  under 
the  marriage  canopy,  though  her  most  brilliant  ornament  had 
disappeared.  It  is  the  Jewish  law  that  a  woman  must  cut  off 
her  hair  (just  before  her  marriage)  and  cover  her  head  with  the 
*  scheitel,'  a  silken  or  woollen  cap.  The  union  was  a  happy  one, 
but  two  children  died  directly  after  they  were  born.  The  Eabbi 
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asked  Leah  if  she  was  conscious  of  any  secret  sin.  She  turned 
pale,  but  firmly  answered  No.  Just  before  the  birth  of  her  child 
she  insisted,  though  her  husband  and  her  physician  both  forbad 
it,  on  spending  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  the  school  where  the 
Jews  go  to  pray. 

That  was  to  be  her  ruin. 

The  air  of  the  old  school  is  never  exactly  impregnated  with 
the  spices  of  Araby,  but  on  this  occasion  there  prevails  a  suffocating 
and  poisonous  stench,  arising  from  the  innumerable  wax  candles 
and  from  the  breath  of  so  many  people  who  pray  there  for  hours, 
weep,  and,  unfortunately,  perspire.  It  was  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  healthiest  person  might  faint  away ;  all  the  more  a  deli- 
cate person  in  Leah's  state  of  health.  She  lost  consciousness,  and 
with  a  low  cry  sank  from  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  kneel- 
ing. The  women  pressed  forward  and  attended  to  her.  They 
loosened  her  clothes,  and  held  twenty  smelling  bottles  to  her 
nose  at  once.  But  suddenly  they  flew  back  like  lightning — a  re- 
sounding shriek  from  a  hundred  voices,  and  then  silence,  the 
silence  of  deepest  horror. 

Leah's  '  scheitel '  had  got  pushed  aside,  and  from  under  it 
streamed  unchecked  the  closely  packed-away  hair,  and  lay  like  a 
cloud  of  light  about  her  face  that  looked  beautiful  and  pale  as 
death. 

That  had  been  Leah's  secret. 

Euben  was  able  to  rescue  her  from  the  furious  crowd  that  was 
ready  to  lynch  her  on  the  spot ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
gregation pursued  them  both,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  poor 
young  wife  was  a  tragic  one. 

As  long  as  Franzos  keeps  to  short  sketches  and  stories  he  is 
eminently  successful.  The  author's  strong  point  is  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  half-barbaric  lands  and  people,  and  he  is  at  his 
best  among  the  Polish  Jews.  Their  social  and  political  position  and 
marked  national  character  afford  a  setting  that  stands  above  the 
need  of  high  seasoning. 

If  any  corrupt  official,  or  unjust  steward,  finds  Western  Europe 
too  hot  for  him,  let  him  seek  office  under  Austrian  rule  in  Gral- 
licia.  He  may  trample  on  the  whole  Decalogue,  and  no  one  will 
find  fault  with  him  unless  some  particularly  virtuous  peasant 
turns  Hajdamak  and  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands ;  in  which 
case  the  brigand  captain  may  pay  him  a  midnight  visit,  from 
which  he  will  not  recover.  In  the  beginning  of  '  A  Fight  for 
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Right,'  Taras  Barabola  is  the  god  of  village  idolatry.  He  is  as 
mild  as  a  lamb,  as  just  as  a  judge,  of  angelic  goodness,  and  super- 
human strength.  The  unjust  steward  and  the  corrupt  official  of 
the  story  manage,  by  perjury  and  bribery,  to  win  a  suit  that  Taras 
brings  against  them  for  the  public  good.  So  the  Ruthene  peasant 
goes  to  Vienna  to  lay  his  cause  before  the  Emperor.  Here  is  a 
situation  that  the  giants  of  fiction  have  made  their  own,  and  in 
using  it  an  author  must  suggest  comparison  with  mighty  shades. 
Franzos  avails  himself  of  the  impressions  made  by  a  great  city  on 
the  rural  mind,  but  he  hardly  throws  new  light  on  an  experience 
that  has  been  often  described.  He  brings  into  prominence  the 
hero's  gradual  conviction  that  the  question  of  such  overwhelming 
importance  to  himself  means  just  nothing  to  this  bustling  world, 
and  he  succeeds  in  interesting  us  in  the  dogged  patience  of  the 
man,  and  the  dumb  misery  with  which  he  waits  weeks  and  months 
before  an  audience  is  granted.  There  is  no  suspense  as  to  his 
success,  for  Taras  comes  home  with  despair  in  his  face,  and  is  his 
own  historian.  He  is  not  even  civilised  enough  to  feel  grateful 
for  the  imperial  admiration  of  his  costume  and  the  imperial 
curiosity  about  his  furs  and  boots.  It  is  after  this  that  he  enters 
on  his  duties  as  Avenger,  and  we  have  scenes  of  bloodshed  that 
would  make  the  fortune  of  a  melodrama. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  guide  in  an  unfamiliar  world  that  English 
readers  will  follow  Franzos.  Like  the  magician  of  fairy  stories,  who 
could  summon  any  scene  into  his  magic  mirror,  he  offers  a  sight  of 
lives  and  interests  that  few  of  us  could  peep  at  without  him.  Such 
superficial  phases  as  the  mirror  would  reveal,  or  the  ordinary 
tourist  observe,  he  sketches  with  effect.  He  lays  stress  on  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  the  people  he  writes  of  live,  and 
we  are  made  familiar  with  their  country.  The  endless  heaths 
stretch  far  away  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians  that  form  the 
horizon  like  a  bank  of  never-changing  storm  clouds.  The  Pruth 
winds  capriciously  through  the  plains  past  cornfields  and  wood& 
and  common  lands ;  in  the  town  of  Barnow  the  unclean  air  of 
the  Ghetto  oppresses  us ;  the  close  and  duty  streets  defile  us. 
Local  colour  is  necessary  to  his  purpose  as  a  background,  but  in- 
tricate architectural  details,  or  studies  of  atmospheric  effects  that 
read  like  a  carefully  kept  diary  of  the  weather,  would  be  out  of 
relation  to  what  he  has  to  say.  All  his  thought  and  care  and 
power  he  concentrates  on  giving  a  true  picture  of  this  barbarous 
life  to  Western  Europe. 
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THE  screw  steamer  'Jen- 
ny Jones'  was  lying 
alongside  a  coal-hulk 
at  Gibraltar  one  Octo- 
ber afternoon.  By  three 
o'clock  her  bunkers 
were  nearly  filled,  and 
the  captain  was  get- 
ting ready  for  casting 
off,  when  one  of  the 
natives  came  aboard. 
Captain  Hindhaugh 
looked  about  for  some- 
thing to  throw  at  the 
visitor,  and  only  the 
difficulty  of  selecting 
an  efficient  missile 
from  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  prevented 

him  from  letting  fly  at  once. 

The  '  Scorpion  '  said :  '  Ah,  no,  no,  Capeetan !     No  been  throw 

nothing  at  myself.    Beesiness ! — I'se  been  com'  for  beesiness.    Big 

thing,  Capeetan ! ' 

The  last  phrase  was  spoken  with  such  a  profound  wink  that 

Hindhaugh  held  his  hand,  and,  addressing  the  man  as  one  would 

an  ill-conditioned  dog,  said : '  Don't  keep  bowing  and  scraping  there, 

you  tastrel.     Get  it  out,  sharp  ! ' 

The  '  Scorpion '  whispered :  '  No  been  talk  up  here.     Keep  ship 

one  hour,  two  tour,  three  hour.     You'se  been  com'  with  me,  and 

I  speak  you  somethin'  myself.' 

Like  many  of  his  tribe,  this  interesting  native  spoke  a  kind  of 

English  which  is  not  heard  anywhere  else  on  the  Mediterranean 

shore.     A  few  of  the  people  on  the  Rock  learn  to  talk  very  well 

to  our  men,  but  most  of  those  who  come  about  the  ships  use 

a  picturesque  lingo  in  which  '  myself  takes  the  place  of  quite  a 

variety  of  parts  of  speech. 
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Hindhaugh  invited  the  man  below,  and  asked  him  to  explain 
himself.  The  fellow  leaned  over  the  table  and  chattered  on, 
throwing  quick  side  glances  at  every  few  words. 

*  This  been  big  thing,  Capeetan.  You  get  away  a  little  ;  drop 
your  anchor  a  little.  Then  three  felucca  com'  alongside,  and 
you'se  been  hoist  bales.  Then  you'se  go  where  agent  say  you. 
Very  big  thing.  Five  thousand  sovereign.' 

'  What  is  it  ?     Tobacco  ?  ' 

'  That  been  it.' 

« Where  for  ?  ' 

'  Huelva.' 

'  I'm  not  going  out  of  Portuguese  waters  at  no  price.' 

'  Ah,  no,  no,  Cheesu,  Capeetan — no !  Five  mile.  We  have 
felucca  there  ready.  I'se  been  see  him  myself.' 

'  What's  the  figure  ?     What's  the  money  ?  ' 

'  You  com'  shore  and  see  agent  with  myself.' 

Hindhaugh  put  a  revolver  in  his  pocket  and  went  on  deck ; 
the  Scorpion  got  ashore  and  hung  about  with  an  air  of  innocence. 
The  Captain  was  about  to  follow,  when  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
hulk  called  out,  '  Do  you  intend  to  keep  bumping  us  like  this 
all  night?  Why  don't  you  cast  off?  You're  knocking  us  to 
flinders.' 

Hindhaugh  beckoned.  '  Look  here,  my  good  chap,  it  won't 
matter  to  you  for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  let  us  lie  till  dusk,  and  then 
I'll  get  away.  I've  got  important  business  ashore.' 

'  That's  very  well,  Captain.  But  look  here  ;  if  there's  anything 
on,  I'm  in  it.  You  understand — I'm  in  it.' 

'  You  understand  that,  do  you  ?  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut  just  now,  or  never  another  ton  of  coal  will 
you  put  aboard  of  us  as  long  as  I  run  here.' 

'  All  right,  Captain.  No  need  to  be  nasty.  You'll  do  the 
square  thing,  I  bet.' 

Then  Hindhaugh  went  ashore,  and  the  Scorpion  walked  on 
ahead,  gazing  on  architectural  beauties  with  easy  interest.  Pre- 
sently the  two  men  came  to  a  narrow  stairway,  and  the  English- 
man gripped  his  revolver.  A  dark-eyed  Spaniard  was  waiting  on 
a  landing,  and  held  up  two  fingers  when  the  guide  passed.  The 
Scorpion  knocked  at  a  greasy  door,  and  an  ugly  fellow,  with  a 
cowl  on,  looked  out  and  nodded.  Hindhaugh  stepped  into  a  room 
that  reeked  of  garlic  and  decay.  Two  men  sat  in  the  steamy 
dusk  at  the  far  side.  An  oily  gentleman  rose  and  bowed.  *  I'm 
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the  interpreter,  Captain.  You  and  this  merchant  must  do  busi- 
ness through  me.  What'll  you  take  to  drink  ?  ' 

'  Get  through  your  business,  Mister.  I'm  not  wanting  any 
drink/ 

In  brief  jerky  sentences  the  interpreter  explained  what  was 
wanted. 

4  You  steam  slowly  till  you're  near  the  Fleet.  Then  put  all 
your  men  on-  and  get  the  stuff  up.  This  man  goes  with  you,  and 
he'll  tell  you  where  to  go.  Lie  five  miles  off  Huelva.' 

'  I  shan't  go  except  to  Portuguese  waters.' 

1  Good.  Then  the  lighters  will  come  and  the  men  will  dis- 
charge you.' 

'  And  now,'  said  the  Captain,  '  what  about  me  ?     How  much  ?  ' 

'  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.' 

'  Can't  be  done.     Make  it  two  hundred  and  fifty.' 

After  some  haggling  a  bargain  was  made  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  Then  Hindhaugh  went  further :  '  I  want  one  hundred 
and  ten  down  before  we  start,  and  the  balance  before  you  take  an 
ounce  of  tobacco  out  of  us.' 

This  was  settled ;  the  merchant  bowed,  and  the  skipper  went 
away,  still  keeping  his  hand  on  the  revolver.  Every  cranny  in 
the  walls  seemed  fit  to  hide  a  murderer — seemed  made  for  nothing 
else ;  and  Hindhaugh  thought  what  a  fool  he  must  have  been  to 
venture  under  that  foul  arch. 

On  getting  aboard,  the  captain  sent  for  his  brother,  who  sailed 
as  mate  with  him.  He  said,  'Now,  Jack,  I'm  going  to  run  some 
risk.  You  take  this  pistol,  and  get  her  oiled  and  put  right. 
When  you  see  three  feluccas  coming  alongside,  get  all  the  chaps 
on  deck — the  "  Dora's  "  crew  as  well  as  ours  '  (Hindhaugh  was 
taking  home  a  shipwrecked  crew,  and  he  was  very  grateful  just 
then  for  that  accession  of  force) — '  whack  on  everything  you  know, 
and  get  the  bales  up  sharp.  Tell  the  engineers  to  stand  by  for 
driving  her,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  If  we're  nailed,  we'll  be 
detained,  and  I  don't  know  what  may  happen,  so  you'll  have  to 
look  slippy.' 

Jack  replied,  'All  right,  sir!'  Quarterdeck  mariners  were 
punctiliously  observed  by  one  of  the  brothers. 

The  shadows  fell  low,  and  the  crown  of  the  Kock  grew  dim. 
The  creeping  wind  stole  over  the  Pearl  Kock,  and  set  the  sinister 
ripples  dancing;  the  bugles  sang  mysteriously  through  the  gloom, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  night  was  in  the  air.  The  '  Jenny  Jones  ' 
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stole  quietly  toward  the  broad  sheet  of  water  where  the  vessels  of 
the  Fleet  heaved  up  their  shadowy  bulk  above  the  lapping  flood. 
All  the  English  sailors  were  stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  a  low  hum 
of  excited  talk  came  from  amidships.  Suddenly  the  raking  yard 
of  a  felucca  started  out  from  amid  the  haze ;  then  came  another, 
and  another.  A  sailor  slipped  a  cork  fender  over  the  side,  and 
there  was  a  muffled  bump  and  a  slight  scrape.  Jack,  the  mate, 
whispered,  (  Now  you  cripples  ! '  and  a  brief  scene  of  wild  hurry 
and  violent  labour  ensued.  Bale  after  bale  was  whisked  aboard  ; 
the  Englishmen  worked  as  only  English  sailors  can:  and  the 
Scorpions  excelled  themselves  under  the  influence  of  fear  and 
black  wine.  When  the  last  bale  was  up,  Hindhaugh  said  to  the 
man  who  first  boarded  him,  '  Who's  got  the  money  ? ' 

'Me,  Capeetan.  All  right.  Honest  man  myself.  You'se 
been  have  every  dollar.' 

'Well,  then,  it's  neck  or  nothing.  We  have  half  an  hour  to 
clear  out  into  the  Gut.  Come  below  and  shell  out.' 

The  Scorpion  counted  out  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and 
then  asked,  '  That  be  enough  ?  Other  money  all  right  other 
end.' 

'  Deuce  a  bit.     Down  with  the  other  ten,  or  I'll  sliver  you.' 

The  Scorpion  did  not  know  what  sliver  meant,  but  the  gleam 
of  the  skipper's  cold  eye  was  enough  for  him.  He  paid  up  and 
went  on  deck. 

Hindhaugh  had  just  said  to  the  engineer,  *  Now,  rive  the  soul 
out  of  her,'  when  a  low,  panting  sound  was  heard,  and  a  white 
shape  appeared  gliding  over  the  water.  The  captain  had  let 
the  feluccas  go,  and  the  'Jenny  Jones  '  was  moving.  He  waved 
for  the  mate.  '  It's  all  up.  Here's  a  mess.  You  must  go  home 
overland — suppose  you  swim  ashore.  Steady  the  men  down.' 

Jack  performed  one  or  two  steps  of  a  dance,  and  placed  his 
finger  against  his  nose.  He  rather  enjoyed  a  scrape,  did  this 
frivolous  chief  officer.  The  white  shape  came  nearer,  and  a  sharp 
whistle  sounded.  Hindhaugh  had  known  well  enough  that  it  was 
a  steam  launch  that  made  the  panting  noise,  and  he  got  ready  for 
the  worst.  The  launch  drew  right  across  the  bows  of  the  steamer, 
and  then  the  throbbing  of  the  little  engines  ceased.  Again  the 
whistle  sounded ;  the  launch  gave  a  bound  forward ;  then  she 
struck  away  into  the  darkness,  and  Hindhaugh  drew  a  long  breath. 

In  an  instant  every  possible  ounce  of  steam  was  put  on,  and 
the  '  Jenny  Jones '  went  away  at  eleven  knots  toward  the  Gut. 
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All  night  long  the  firemen  were  kept  hard  at  it,  and  before  morn- 
ing the  Rock  was  far  astern  of  the  driving  steamboat. 

Three  of  the  Scorpions  had  stayed  aboard,  and  Captain  Hind- 
haugh  noticed  that  they  carried  their  knives.  He  noticed,  too, 
that  the  cringing  manner  which  the  fellows  had  shown  before 
the  Rock  was  cleared  had  given  place  to  a  sort  of  subdued 
swagger. 

About  noon  the  engines  were  slowed  down  almost  to  nothing, 
and  the  *  Jenny  Jones '  crept  gently  on  toward  the  shore.  By 
four  o'clock  the  vessel  was  well  into  Portuguese  waters,  and  Hind- 
haugh  was  prepared  to  defy  any  quantity  of  Spanish  coastguards. 
When  the  sun  had  dipped  low  the  Scorpion-in-chief  came  aft,  and 
pointed  mysteriously  to  the  north-east. 

'  You'se  been  look  where  I  point  myself.  Feluccas  !  You'se 
follow  them  in,  and  drop  anchor.' 

Hindhaugh  smiled.  '  Do  you  think  you're  talking  to  a  fool  ? 
Come  you  below  there,  and  let  me  have  that  other  money,  sharp.' 

'Ah,  Capeetan.  Wait  till  agent's  man  come  with  felucca. 
I'se  been  have  no  money  myself.' 

Hindhaugh  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with.  He  quietly 
took  out  his  revolver.  *  Now,  do  you  see  that  pretty  thing  ? 
First  shot  for  you.  Look  at  that  block  forrad,  and  see  how  much 
chance  you'll  have  if  I  fire  at  you.'  The  pop  of  the  revolver 
sounded,  and  then  Hindhaugh  went  forward,  pulling  the  Scorpion 
with  him.  '  Do  you  see  that  hole,  you  image.  How  would  you 
like  if  that  was  your  gizzard  ?  Now,  no  games,  my  joker.' 

The  Scorpion  begged  for  time,  and  Hindhaugh  was  so  sure  of 
his  man  that  he  made  no  further  objection.  He  had  another 
conference  with  Jack,  and,  to  that  worthy  man's  great  delight, 
he  expressed  certain  forebodings. 

'  We're  going  to  have  a  fight  over  this  job,'  said  the  skipper. 
*  I'm  dead  sure  of  it.  Go  down  and  load  the  two  muskets,  and 
give  them  to  the  safest  men.  When  the  lighters  do  come, 
borrow  the  firemen's  iron  rods.  I've  lent  the  steward  my  bowie 
that  I  got  at  Charleston,  and  you  can  try  and  hold  that  old  bull- 
dog straight.  We  mustn't  show  the  least  sign  of  funking.' 

Then  Hindhaugh  and  his  brother  called  for  tea  and  fed 
solidly. 

The  Scorpion  whispered  down  the  companion,  l  They'se  been 
com','  and  the  captain  went  on  deck.  Two  large  felucca-rigged 
lighters  hove  up  slowly  through  the  dusk,  and  the  chief  Scorpion's 
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signal  was  answered.  Hindhaugh  saw  both  lighters  draw  near, 
he  felt  the  usual  scraping  bump,  and  then  he  heard  a  sudden 
thunder  of  many  feet.  The  second  mate  sung  out,  '  Here's  half  a 
hundred  of  these  devils,  sir.  They're  all  armed  to  the  teeth/ 
And  sure  enough  a  set  of  ferocious-looking  rapscallions  had 
boarded  the  steamer.  They  looked  like  low-class  Irishmen, 
browned  with  walnut-juice.  Each  man  had  a  heavy  array  of 


pistols  in  his  sash,  and  all  of  them  carried  ugly  knives.  The 
Scorpion  waved  to  the  gang,  and  they  arranged  themselves  around 
the  pile  of  bales  that  stuck  out  through  the  after-hatch.  Hind- 
haugh had  fully  discounted  all  the  chances,  and  had  made  up  hi^ 
mind  to  one  thing — he  wouldn't  be  *  done.' 

The  Scorpion  imperiously  observed  :  '  Come  below,  Capeetan,' 
and  Hindhaugh  went.'  Then  the  defiant  native  of  the  Kock  put 
his  back  against  the  cabin  door,  heaved  out  his  chest  in  a  manly 
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way,  and  said  :  ( Now,  Capeetan,  you  no  have  more  money.  You 
speak  much  and  I'se  been  get  your  throat  cut  myself.' 

'  You've  got  no  money  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  not  a  damn  dollar.' 

'  You  won't  keep  to  your  bargain  ?  ' 

'  No.     You  come  shore  for  your  money,  if  you  want  him.' 

Hindhaugh  made  up  his  mind  in  a  flash.  In  spite  of  his 
habit  of  wearing  a  frock-coat  and  tall  hat,  he  was  more  than  half 
a  pirate,  and  he  would  have  ruffled  it,  like  his  red-bearded  ances- 
tors, had  fighting  been  still  the  usual  employment  of  Norsemen. 
He  marked  his  man's  throat,  and  saw  that  the  insolent  hands 
could  not  get  at  a  knife  quickly.  Then  he  sprang  at  the  Scor- 
pion, gripped  him  by  the  windpipe,  and  swung  him  down.  The 
fellow  gurgled,  but  he  couldn't  cry  out.  Hindhaugh  called  the 
steward,  and  that  functionary  came  out  of  his  den  with  the  long 
bowie.  '  Sit  on  him,'  said  the  captain.  '  If  he  stirs  cut  his 
throat.  Now  you ;  if  you  move  a  finger  you're  done.'  The 
steward  straddled  across  the  Scorpion,  and  held  the  knife  up  in  a 
sarcastic  way. 

Hindhaugh  went  swiftly  on  deck,  and  stepped  right  among 
the  jabbering  Spaniards.  He  smiled  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, but  when  he  saw  one  man  lay  hold  of  a  bale,  he  pulled 
him  back.  '  Tell  them  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  tries  to  lift 
a  bale  till  I'm  ready.' 

This  message  brought  on  a  torrent  of  talk,  which  gave  the 
captain  time.  He  whispered  to  Jack,  '  Sneak  you  round 
through  the  engine-room.  That  lighter's  made  fast  forrad ;  the 
second  one's  fast  here,  (ret  a  hatchet  from  the  carpenter,  and 
set  him  alongside  of  the  second  rope.  When  I  whistle  twice 
both  of  you  nick  the  ropes,  and  we'll  jink  these  swindling  swine.' 
The  engineer  also  received  orders  to  go  full  speed  ahead  on  the 
instant  that  the  whistle  sounded. 

Hindhaugh  kept  up  his  air  of  good  humour,  although  the  full 
sense  of  the  risk  he  ran  was  in  his  mind.  His  threat  of  shooting 
had  made  the  Spaniards  suspicious,  although  they  were  used  to 
big  talk  of  the  kind.  One  peep  into  the  cabin  would  have 
brought  on  a  collision,  and  although  the  Englishmen  might  have 
fought,  there  was  nothing  to  ,  gain  by  a  fight.  Everything 
depended  on  swiftness  of  action,  and  Hindhaugh  determined 
grimly  that  if  rapidity  could  do  anything  he  would  teach  the 
*  furriners  '  a  lesson  for  trying  to  swindle  him. 
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He  said,  very  politely  :  *  We're  all  ready  now.  You  get  your 
men  aboard  the  lighters,  and  we'll  soon  rush  your  cargo  over  the 
side.'  This  was  transmitted  to  the  smugglers,  and  immediately 
they  swarmed  aboard  their  own  boats.  They  had  rather  expected 
a  quarrel,  and  this  pacific  solution  pleased  them.  As  Jack  after- 
wards said,  '  They  blethered  like  a  lot  o'  wild  geese.' 

All  the  foreigners  were  gone  but  three.  Hindhaugh  stepped 
quietl}  up  to  the  interpreter,  and  said,  very  low :  '  I'm  covering 
you  with  my  revolver  from  inside  my  pocket.  Don't  you  stir.  Is 
that  other  money  going  to  be  paid  ?  ' 

The  interpreter  had  been  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
wild  work  in  the  cabin.  He  stammered,  '  I  thought  by  your  way 
it  was  all  right.  Where's  our  man  ?  ' 

'  I've  got  him  safe  enough.  Ask  those  fellows  in  the  lighters 
if  any  of  them  can  pay  the  freight  for  the  job.  If  you  tell  them  to 
fire  they  may  miss  me,  and  I  can't  miss  you.' 

No  one,  not  even  the  consignee's  man,  had  any  money ;  the 
smugglers  meant  to  trick  the  Revenue  and  the  English  captain  as 
well.  Hindhaugh  whistled  ;  and  then  roared  out,  '  Lie  down  all  of 
you.  Ram  her  ahead.'  The  hatchets  went  crack,  crack;  the 
steamer  shuddered  and  plunged  forward  ;  and  the  lighters  bumped 
swiftly  astern. 

*  Over  the  side,  you  animals,  or  I'll  take  you  out  to  sea  and 
drown  you.' 

The  three  Spaniards  rushed  to  the  side,  and  took  flying  leaps 
into  the  lighters ;  Hindhaugh  stooped  low  and  ran  to  the  com- 
panion. *  Let  that  beggar  up,'  he  shouted.  The  Scorpion  scuttled 
on  deck.  '  Now,  Mister,  I'll  let  you  see  if  you'll  take  me  in.  Over 
you  go.  Over  the  stern  with  you,  and  mind  the  propeller  doesn't 
carve  you.'  Two  shots  were  fired,  but  they  went  wild.  The  Scorpion 
saw  the  whole  situation  ;  he  poised  for  a  second  on  the  rail  and  then 
jumped  for  it,  and  Hindhaugh  laughed  loudly  as  his  enemy  came  up 
blowing.  Jack  performed  a  triumphal  war-dance  on  the  steamer's 
bridge,  and  the  '  Jenny  Jones '  was  soon  far  out  of  pistol  range. 

All  that  night  Captain  Hindhaugh  did  not  sleep  a  wink.  He 
was  "quite  persuaded  that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  an  exemplary 
Briton.  What  is  the  use  of  belonging  to  the  ruling  race  if  a 
mere  foreigner  is  to  do  as  he  likes  with  you  ?  But  the  adven- 
turous skipper  had  landed  himself  in  a  pretty  mess,  and  the  full 
extent  of  his  entanglement  grew  on  him  every  minute.  At  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  watch  was  relieved,  Jack  came  aft  in  a  state  of 
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exultation  that  words  cannot  describe.     He  chuckled  out,  '  Well, 
sir,  we've  made  our  fortunes  this  time.'     Hindhaugh  damped  his 
spirits  by   saying  slowly,    '  Not  too  fast,  that  baccy's  got  to  go 
overboard,  my  boy.'     Jack's  mental  processes  became  confused. 
He  had  been  measuring  the  cubic  content  of  the  smuggled  goods, 
and  the  thought  of  wasting  such  a  gift  of  the  gods  fairly  stunned 
him.     Had  it  been  cotton  his  imagination  would  not  have  been 
touched.     But  baccy  !  and  overboard  !     It  was  too  much,  and  he 
groaned.     He  was  ready  with  expedients  at  once. 
'  Why  not  run  it  to  Holland  ?  ' 
'  Can't  be  done  ;  where's  our  Bill  of  Lading  ?  ' 
'  Make  one  up  yourself ;  you  have  plenty  of  forms.' 
4  And  suppose  the  luck  goes  the  wrong  way.    What's  to  happen 
to  me — and  to  you  too  for  that  matter  ?  ' 

*  Kun  to  a  tobacco  port  and  warehouse  the  stuff  in  your  own 
name.' 

'  We're  not  bound  for  a  tobacco  port.  What's  to  be  done  about 
the  cargo  of  ore  that  we're  carrying  ?  No,  John  ;  the  whole  five 
thousand  pounds  must  go  over  the  side.' 

Next  morning  broke  joyously.  The  sea  looked  merry  with  miles 
of  brisk  foam,  and  the  little  Portuguese  schooners  flew  like  butter- 
flies hither  and  thither.  Every  cloud  of  spray  plucked  from  the 
dancing  crests  flashed  like  white  fire  under  the  clear  sun  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  mornings  when  one  cannot  speak  for  gladness.  But 
Hindhaugh's  thoughts  were  fixed  on  material  things.  The  rich 
bales  lay  there,  and  their  presence  affected  him  like  a  sarcasm. 
The  men  were  called  aft,  and  the  shovels  used  for  trimming 
grain  were  brought  up.  Then  the  captain  said,  i  Now  each  of  you 
take  a  pound  or  two  of  this  tobacco,  and  then  break  the  bales 
and  shovel  the  rest  overboard.'  The  precious  packages  were  burst, 
and  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  leaf,  the  richness  of  the  tender 
aroma,  affected  the  sailors  with  remorse.  It  was  like  offering 
up  a  sacrifice.  But  the  captain's  orders  were  definite,  so  until 
near  noon  the  shovels  were  plied  smartly,  and  one  hundredweight 
after  another  of  admirable  tobacco  drifted  away  on  the  careless  sea. 
Hindhaugh  watched  grimly  until  at  last  his  emotions  over- 
came him.  He  growled,  '  Confound  it,  I  can't  do  it.  Belay  there, 
men,  I'll  have  another  think  over  this  job.'  And  think  he  did, 
with  business-like  solemnity  all  day  long.  He  saw  that  he  might 
make  a  small  fortune  by  risking  his  liberty,  and  the  curious 
morality  of  the  British  sailor  prevented  him  from  seeing  shades 
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of  right  or  wrong  where  contraband  business  was  concerned.  Had 
you  told  him  that  the  tobacco  was  stolen  he  would  have  pitched 
you  overboard  ;  he  felt  his  morality  to  be  unimpeachable  ;  it  was 
only  the  question  of  expediency  that  troubled  him.  For  three 

days   it  was    almost 
unsafe    to    go    near 
him,  so  intently  did 
ponder  and  plan, 
fifth  day  he 
had  worked  his  way 
through  his  perplexi- 
ties,  and  was  ready 
lot 


cutter  came  in  sight,  and  Hindhaugh  signalled  her.  The  pilot's 
boat  was  rowed  alongside,  and  the  bronzed  and  dignified  chief 
swaggered  up  to  the  captain  with  much  cordiality.  No  one  is  so 
cordial  as  a  pilot  who  has  secured  a  good  ship.  The  two  men 
exchanged  news,  and  gradually  slid  into  desultory  talk.  Suddenly 
Hindhaugh  said,  '  Are  you  game  for  a  bit  of  work  ?  Do  you  ever 
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<lo  anything  ? '  The  pilot  was  virtuously  agitated.  He  drew 
himself  up  and,  taking  care  that  the  mate  should  hear,  answered, 
*  Me  !  Not  for  the  wurr-rld,  Cap'n.  I've  got  a  wife  and  children,  sir.' 

'  All  right,  Pilot,  never  mind ;  come  down  and  have  some  tea.' 

Then  Hindhaugh  gradually  drew  his  man  out,  until  the  pilot 
was  absolutely  confidential.  The  captain  knew  by  the  very  excess 
of  purity  expressed  in  the  pilot's  first  answer,  that  he  was  not 
dealing  with  a  simpleton,  but  he  carefully  kept  away  from  the 
main  subject  which  was  in  his  (and  the  pilot's)  mind.  At  last  the 
man  leaned  over  and  gave  a  masonic  sign.  '  What  was  that  job 
you  was  speaking  about,  Cap'n?  We're  near  home  now,  you 
know.  Better  not  go  too  near.' 

Hindhaugh  played  a  large  card.  He  said  carelessly,  '  Fact  is, 
I've  just  told  the  fellows  to  shy  the  stuff  overboard ;  I  shall  risk 
no  more.' 

'  Mercy  me,  Cap'n.  You're  mad.  How  did  I  know  who  you 
were  ?  I  see  all  about  it  now,  but  I  did  not  know  what  game  you 
might  have  on  with  me.  I'm  in  it,  you  know,  if  the  dimes  is 
right  ? ' 

1  How  ?  ' 

*  Why,  if  the  job's  big  enough  ;  you  stand  off  for  a  day.     Go 
down  to  the  Sleeve,  and  hang  round,  and  I'll  find  you  a  customer.' 

1  If  you  do,  I  pay  you  three  hundred  pound  as  soon  as  his 
money's  down.' 

*  Done  then.     My  boat's  not  gone  far.     Whistle  her  and  I'll 
go  slap  for  Bristol.     Never  you  mind  for  a  day  or  two.     How's 
your  coals  ?  ' 

'  They're  all  right.  You  scoot  now  and  fetch  your  man  over 
this  way.  I'll  go  half-speed  to  the  sou'-west  for  twelve  hours, 
another  twelve  hours  half-speed  back.  You'll  find  us.' 

In  thirty-six  hours  the  pilot-cutter  came  back,  and  a  Hebrew 
gentleman  boarded  the  '  Jenny  Jones '  from  her.  After  a  long 
inspection  the  visitor  said,  'Now  look  here,  I  must  have  a  hundred 
per  cent,  margin  out  of  this.  What's  your  figure  ?  ' 

'  Two  thousand  five  hundred.' 

'  Won't  do.  Say  two  thousand,  and  you  pay  the  jackal  out  of 
that.' 

'  Done.     And  how  do  you  manage  ?  ' 

'  I'll  split  the  lot  up  among  three  trawlers.  You  wait  off  and 
give  the  jackal  an  extra  fifty  for  bringing  the  boats  down.  I  risk 
the  rest.' 
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Another  night  passed,  and  the  dawn  was  breaking  coldly  when 
the  dirty  sails  of  the  trawlers  came  in  sight.  Ship  after  ship 
had  hailed  Hindhaugh,  and  offered  to  tow  him  if  anything  had 
happened  his  engines.  He  knew  he  would  be  reported  as  lying 
off,  apparently  disabled,  and  he  was  in  a  feverish  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  Hebrew  speculator  watched  the  last  bale  down  the 
side,  and  then  handed  over  the  money,  had  a  glass  of  brandy  with 
the  pilot,  and  departed — whither,  Hindhaugh  neither  knew  nor 
cared.  The  *  Jenny  Jones '  ran  for  her  port.  She  had  just  slowed 
down,  and  the  great  waves  of  smoke  from  the  town  were  pouring 
over  her,  when  two  large  boats,  heavily  laden  with  men,  came  off 
to  her.  The  men  swarmed  up  the  side,  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand shouted,  '  Bring  up  the  pickaxes,  and  go  to  work.'  The 
hatches  were  pulled  off  before  the  steamer  had  taken  up  her  moor- 
ings, and  the  men  went  violently  to  work  among  the  ore.  Hind- 
haugh looked  innocent  and  inquired, '  What's  all  this  about,  officer  ? ' 

'  Fact  is,  captain,  we've  got  a  telegram  from  Gibraltar  to  say 
you  have  contraband  aboard.  You  may  save  all  trouble  if  you 
make  a  clean  breast.' 

«  Contraband  ?     Who  told  you  that  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  we  should  have  known  without  the  wire.  That  gentle- 
man on  the  quay  there  came  overland,  and  he  put  us  up  to  you.' 

Hindhaugh  looked  ashore,  and  saw  a  dark  face  that  he  knew 
well.  He  whistled  and  smiled.  Then  he  said  to  the  officer, 
*  You  may  just  as  well  stop  those  poor  beggars  from  blistering 
their  hands.  You  won't  find  anything  here  except  what  the  men 
have  in  the  forecastle.  You're  done  this  journey  fairly.  Come 
away  down  and  liquor,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.'  Then  Hind- 
haugh gave  an  artistic  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  put 
the  matter  in  such  a  light  that  the  Custom-house  officer  cordially 
congratulated  him  on  having  escaped  without  a  slit  weasand. 

The  '  Jenny  Jones  '  went  back  to  Gibraltar,  and  Captain 
Hindhaugh  was  very  careful  never  to  go  ashore  without  a  com- 
panion. One  day  he  was  passing  a  chandler's  shop  when  a  sunken 
glitter  of  dark  eyes  met  him.  His  old  acquaintance,  the  chief 
Scorpion,  was  looking  stilettoes  and  poison  at  him.  But  Hind- 
haugh went  by  in  his  big,  burly  way,  and  contented  himself  with 
setting  on  three  watchmen  every  night  during  his  stay.  To  this 
day  he  is  pleased  with  himself  for  having  given  the  foreigners  a 
lesson  in  the  elements  of  morality,  and  he  does  not  fear  their 
knives  one  whit. 
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THE  PIPER   OF   CAIRNDHU. 


I. 


girls  I 
VOL. 


WAS  the  youngest  of 
my  father's  children ; 
he  was  in  India ;  my 
sisters  were  married, 
and  my  four  brothers 
were  with  their  regi- 
ments or  at  college. 
My  home  was  with  my 
grandfather  at  Cairn- 
dhu.  I  had  been  libe- 
rated from  school,  a 
*  finished '  young  lady, 
only  a  few  days  before, 
and  had  just  got  back 
to  the  old  house  on 
the  evening  previous 
to  the  day  to  which  these  recollections 
refer. 

I  remember  that  day  very  clearly,  and 
the  sense  of  liberty  and  promotion  to  the 
ranks  of  the  grown-up  which  it  brought, 
as  I  lingered  by  the  breakfast-table  and 
wondered  how  I  should  get  through  the 
hours.     The   prospect,  though   dignified, 
was  a  trifle   dull,  after  the   busy  school 
life  I  had  quitted,  and  the  band  of  merry 
had  been  living  among ;  for  I  was  alone.     My  grandfather, 
n. — NO.  9,  N.  s.  11 
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old  and  infirm,  would  not  leave  his  room  before  the  afternoon, 
and  my  Aunt  Elspeth  spent  her  mornings  with  my  grandmother, 
who  was  more  feeble  than  her  spouse,  and  seldom  ventured 
downstairs  till  the  candles  were  lighted.  In  pure  idleness  I 
wandered  into  the  drawing-room  and  sat  down  to  strum  on  the 
piano.  How  long  I  sat  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was  startled  by  my 
Aunt  Elspeth  suddenly  breaking  in  on  me. 

*  Barbara  ! '  she  said,  '  what  are  you  playing  ?  '  and  there  was  a 
tone  of  awed  remonstrance  in  her  voice  and  a  scared  look  in  her 
eye  which  frightened  me,  and  made  my  heart  stand  still,  so  that 
I  only  stared  for  answer  and  said  nothing. 

f  Where  heard  you  that  tune,  Barbara  ?  And  what  has 
possessed  you  to  play  it  in  this  house  ?  Speak,  lassie  !  Speak  !  ' 
she  went  on,  growing  impatient  at  my  silence,  for  the  strangeness 
of  her  manner  confused  me,  and  I  could  say  nothing.  I  do  not 
know  but  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  in  her  vehemence ; 
she  may  even  have  shaken  me,  though  not  roughly — -_Aunt  Elspeth 
was  far  too  kind  for  that.  At  length  I  answered  that  the  tune 
was  new  to  me,  I  had  heard  it  through  the  open  window.  Some- 
one coming  up  the  glen,  I  supposed,  had  been  playing  it.  It  had 
sounded  as  if  coming  up  from  the  old  churchyard  at  the  end  of 
the  beech  avenue,  and  then  it  seemed  just  to  die  away,  as  I 
listened  more  intently  to  catch  the  air.  I  had  been  trying  to 
recall  it  on  the  piano  ever  since,  and  I  thought  I  had  nearly  got 
it.  '  It  was  so  wild  and  so  eerie,'  I  remember  I  said, '  that  it  was 
delightful  to  listen  to.' 

'  Wild  and  eerie,  I  wot,'  Aunt  Elspeth  answered ;  '  but  it's 
little  delight  that  tune  brings  to  Cairndhu.  It's  Hamish  Mac- 
Tavish's  lament,  and  there'll  be  grief  ere  long,  so  sure  as  his  pipes 
are  heard  in  this  house  ! '  and  Aunt  Elspeth  sank  into  a  chair  and 
covered  her  face. 

*  I  do  not  understand,  Aunt  Elspeth,'  I  said. 

'  Best  so ! '  was  all  her  answer,  while  she  wiped  her  eyes  and 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  She  had  her  hand  already  on  the  door 
when  she  seemed  to  bethink  herself,  and  turned  round  to  me. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,  Barbara,  my  dear,'  she  said  ; 
'  but  if  you  are  wise  you  will  never  play  that  tune  again  within 
these  walls  ;  or,  better,  never  play  it  at  all !  It's  no  canny  !  and 
I  may  tell  you  that,  so  sure  as  ever  it  has  been  heard  here,  grief 
has  come  to  the  hearers ! '  She  went  out,  closing  the  door  behind 
her,  and  leaving  me  all  alone  in  the  big  gaunt  room,  with  only 
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the  memory  of  that  dreadful  tune,  now  grown  terrible,  humming 
in  my  ears. 

I  got  through  the  rest  of  that  day  somehow,  but  certainly 
without  the  help  of  music  ;  indeed,  the  mere  sight  of  the  piano 
made  me  shiver  for  weeks  after.  I  suppose  I  went  out  on  the 
braes  which  overhang  Cairndhu,  and  scrambled  upward  to  the 
moors  above,  where  the  winds  coming  and  going  over  the  heather 
and  the  lightsome  sunshine  bring  back  the  courage,  and  so 
recovered  command  of  myself. 

In  the  evening  my  grandfather  did  not  join  us  at  dinner. 
My  grandmother  was  in  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Aunt 
Elspeth  sat  opposite  her,  and  I  was  between.  I  could  see  that  my 
aunt  had  no  heart  for  eating,  and  looked  depressed,  owing  no  doubt 
to  that  dreadful  tune  ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  kept  her  misgiv- 
ings to  herself,  for  my  grandmother  was  unusually  cheerful.  She 
asked  about  my  walk,  I  remember,  and  how  many  grouse  I  had 
seen,  and  discussed  with  interest  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
'  twelfth,'  when  two  at  least  of  my  brothers  would  arrive  for  a 
week's  shooting. 

The  dinner  was  more  than  half  over  when  I  saw  Aunt  Elspeth 
start  and  grow  pale,  clutching  the  arms  of  her  chair  to  steady  her- 
self, and  looking  anxiously  at  her  mother.  My  grandmother  did 
not  observe  her.  She  was  busy  with  her  dinner,  and  chatting 
pleasantly  to  me. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  opened  the  door,  bringing  in  a 
dish ;  and  on  the  gust  of  air  which  followed  him,  making  the 
candle  flames  wave  and  tremble,  was  borne  a  low  and  wailing 
sound.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  experience  of  the  morning  I 
might  not  have  remarked  it,  for  Cairndhu  is  a  drafty  old  house, 
and  the  wind  has  an  eerie  way  of  sighing  through  the  winding 
passages ;  but  now  there  was  no  mistaking,  it  was  the  same  wild 
strain  of  dismal  melody  which  had  stolen  in  through  the  open 
windows  in  the  morning.  The  door,  of  course,  was  closed  imme- 
diately, but  the  penetrating  sound  of  the  pipes,  having  once  made 
its  entry,  was  not  to  be  stifled  or  shut  out  again. 

Cairndhu  is  a  peculiarly  planned  old  place.  It  is  built  on  a 
mount  or  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  its  glen,  whose  braes  rise 
far  above  it  on  either  hand.  The  land  rises  steadily  from  the 
mouth  of  the  glen  to  the  old  graveyard  round  the  ruined  kirk, 
which  has  not  been  used  since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  there 
the  hill  begins  on  which  the  house  is  built.  The  ascent  is  pretty 
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steep  to  where  you  come  to  the  front  door,  and  the  ground  con- 
tinues to  rise  as  the  house  runs  back,  and  so  it  comes  that  the 
family  rooms  are  on  the  second  story,  and  there  is  a  wide  stone 
staircase  leading  up  from  the  entrance  hall. 

It  sounded  as  if  the  piper  were  climbing  the  hill,  and  as  he 
rounded  each  successive  curve  of  the  winding  approach  with  its 
deadening  screen  of  trees  and  foliage,  the  music  would  arrive 
in  a  gust  of  added  volume,  till  by-and-by  one  would  have  said 


that  the    player 

was  marching  up 

and     down     the 

gravelled     space  JHBk^J 

before  the  house. 

It  was  then  that  my  grandmother,  with  a  startled  listening 
look,  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork  ;  her  jaw  dropped,  and  the  dear 
old  face  grew  to  an  ashen  grey.  She  lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  but 
for  the  arms  would  have  fallen,  so  helpless  she  seemed,  and  shocked. 

The  servants  went  on  with  the  routine  of  the  dinner  without 
showing  a  sign  of  discomposure.  They  were  trained,  of  course, 
to  show  no  sign  of  interest  in  the  conversation  and  demeanour  of 
the  guests,  but  I  could  see  that  they  did  not  hear  the  weird 
music  which  was  thrilling  our  nerves  almost  beyond  endurance. 
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The  butler  seemed  to  divine  that  something  was  amiss  with  his 
mistress,  and  came  to  her  side  as  if  to  offer  assistance,  looking, 
at  the  same  time,  towards  my  aunt ;  but  she  merely  raised  her 
hand  to  forbid  his  interference,  and  he  fell  back  to  his  place  by 
the  sideboard.  The  other  went  on  with  his  service,  presenting 
his  dishes  and  quite  undisturbed,  unaware,  seemingly,  of  our 
perturbation,  while  it  was  all  that  we  could  do  to  keep  still  and 
passive  till  the  tedious  observance  was  concluded. 

At  length  it  was  over ;  the  wine  was  set  on  the  table,  and  the 
servants  withdrew.  Ere  the  door  could  close  behind  them,  how- 
ever, the  sound  had  augmented  fourfold ;  and  after  the  shutting, 
its  piercing  shrillness  continued  unimpaired.  The  mysterious 
player  seemed  to  have  entered  the  house  and  to  be  pacing  the 
hall  below,  while  the  shrieking  dissonances  were  flying  upward  by 
the  staircase  as  through  a  trumpet's  throat,  and  hurled  along  the 
reverberating  corridors  in  gruesome  and  ever  louder  din. 

My  grandmother  appeared  about  to  faint,  and  Aunt  Elspeth  rose 
and  tottered  to  her  side,  though  herself  nearly  as  much  in  need 
of  support.  For  me,  I  was  simply  dazed,  and  sat  gazing  blindly 
before  me  as  though  my  eyes  could  pierce  the  wainscot ;  and  my 
heart  throbbed  so  wildly  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  thinking  of  the 
presence  drawing  near.  For  now  the  music  sounded  as  though 
mounting  the  stairs,  and  a  power  seemed  drawing  me  to  him, 
though  I  struggled  and  shrank  with  what  will  I  could  arouse,  as 
one  might  shrink  from  the  grisly  view  of  Death  himself. 

The  din  increased,  and  a  foot  slow  and  heavy  was  audible 
through  it  all,  mounting  the  staircase  step  by  step.  At  length  it 
reached  the  landing,  and  only  then  did  the  full,  unspeakable  horror 
fill  my  ears.  The  footstep  stopped  outside  the  door,  and  the  jarring 
tumult  sent  a  tremor  through  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  glasses  quivered  on  the  table,  and  the  candle-flames 
waved  and  fluttered  in  the  air's  tremulous  vibrations.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  door  must  needs  fly  wide,  and  the  presence  be  manifest 
before  my  eyes. 

I  think  my  heart  must  have  stood  still.  Though  I  did  not 
fall,  I  must  have  grown  unconscious,  for,  save  an  overpowering 
horror,  I  remember  nothing  more.  When  the  feeling  wore  off  I  was 
kneeling  with  my  arms  on  the  table,  and  my  face  supported  on 
my  hands.  The  pipes  were  still  playing,  but  the  sound  was 
receding.  The  steps  seemed  to  be  ascending  another  flight  of 
stairs,  and  by-and-by  another,  growing  fainter  and  slower  always, 
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with  the  cadences  more  prolonged,  and  wailing  with  a  more  plain- 
tive grief.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  player  had  gone  out  upon 
the  leads,  and  was  pouring  out  his  lament  anew,  thinned  now  and 
purified  as  it  spread  itself  in  the  void  of  night.  The  poignant 
misery  of  the  strain  grew  mellowed  into  a  mournful  sadness,  and 
then  it  seemed  to  mount  upon  the  passing  wind  and  slowly  drift 
away,  leaving  our  sorely-racked  senses  exhausted,  yet  scarce  able  to 
endure  the  oppressive  silence. 

We  remained  all  three  as  we  had  been  for  some  time,  without 
either  speaking  or  moving.  My  grandmother  was  the  first  to 
come  to  herself.  She  drew  a  deep  sigh  and  sat  up  in  her  chair. 
Then  she  began  to  tremble  violently,  and  fell  forward  on  the 
table  in  a  tumult  of  weeping.  Aunt  Elspeth  and  I  were  at  her 
side,  but  what  could  we  do  to  soothe  her  ?  We  could  but  wait 
till  the  paroxysm  had  spent  itself,  as  by-and-by  it  did,  and  her 
trouble  found  vent  in  words.  '  My  precious  husband ! '  was  what 
she  sobbed  out, '  must — must  we  then  part  ?  After  all  these  years 
of  trust  and  happiness  ?  Come,  Elspeth  !  Come  !  I  must  go  to 
your  father ! '  And  so  we  supported  her,  one  on  either  hand,  for  she 
could  not  walk  alone  after  the  excitement  we  had  gone  through ; 
and  we  made  what  haste  we  could  to  my  grandfather's  room. 

How  soothing  and  tranquil  the  scene  was  there  after  the  terri- 
fying disturbance  we  had  undergone  !  My  grandmother's  maid 
sat  in  the  anteroom,  sewing  peacefully  by  the  candle,  while 
through  the  open  door  of  the  chamber  within  appeared  my  grand- 
father in  his  dressing-gown,  with  his  easy  chair  drawn  close  to  the 
fire.  He  seemed  to  be  asleep,  for  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  the 
book  he  had  been  reading  lay  on  the  carpet  by  his  footstool.  The 
light  of  the  reading  lamp  fell  on  his  long  white  hair,  and  shone 
among  the  threads  as  though  they  had  been  silver.  He  opened 
his  eyes  as  we  entered,  and  seemed  surprised  at  the  intensity  with 
which  my  grandmother  embraced  him.  He  had  been  drowsing, 
he  said,  most  of  the  evening,  and  was  glad  of  our  coming  to  rouse 
him  up.  Nothing  unusual,  seemingly,  had  occurred  with  him, 
and  when  I  began  to  ask  him  if  he  had  not  been  disturbed,  my 
aunt  shot  me  a  glance  which  closed  my  lips. 

The  second  morning  after,  my  dear  grandfather  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  He  had  passed  into  the  other  life  without  awaking, 
and  as  easily,  it  would  seem,  as  we  enter  the  land  of  dreams  ;  so 
sweet  a  serenity  rested  on  his  features,  and  the  coverings  of  his 
couch  were  so  undisturbed. 
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II. 

My  grandmother  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  From  the 
day  of  his  death  life  ceased  to  interest  her,  and  her  only  satis- 
faction was  to  mark  the.  progress  of  her  own  decay.  In  a  week  or 
two  she  had  ceased  to  leave  her  room,  a  little  longer  and  she 
did  not  leave  her  bed,  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  after  that  the 
feeble  life  flickered  out  altogether,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  when 
there  is  no  more  oil.  Within  three  months  she  was  laid  beside 
her  husband. 

My  father  inherited  the  property,  and  Aunt  Elspeth  wrote 
urging  him  to  come  home  at  once,  leave  the  service,  and  assume 
his  place  in  the  county ;  for  a  laird  had  always  lived  at  Cairndhu, 
and  she  did  not  feel  competent  to  advise  with  Mr.  Pittendreigh, 
the  man  of  business,  about  leases  and  other  affairs.  In  answer  he 
told  us  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  early  return.  He  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  join  Lord  Gough,  and  it  was  generally  expected 
they  would  have  warm  work.  The  months  slid  by,  relieved  only 
by  an  occasional  letter,  and  that  with  never  a  hint  of  my  father's 
home-coming.  We  grew  reconciled  in  time,  and  strove  to  do  our 
best  for  the  property  in  its  owner's  absence. 

One  day — it  was  a  Sunday — I  recollect  our  going  to  church. 
The  drive  is  stamped  on  my  memory  as  though  it  were  yester- 
day, and  I  can  see  again  the  breezy  dappled  sky,  and  feel 
the  soft  air  about  my  face,  as  we  lay  back  in  the  barouche  and 
swept  down  the  hill.  The  light  paled  as  we  proceeded — my  own 
life  seemed  to  grow  dim.  It  may  have  been  merely  the  shadow 
of  the  beeches  overhead,  or  a  cloud  may  have  drifted  over  the 
sun,  but  my  heart  grew  heavy  like  lead,  though  there  seemed  no 
reason  for  it.  We  passed  the  gates,  leaving  the  trees  behind,  but 
the  gloom  only  deepened,  and  the  high  overhanging  wall  of  the 
old  graveyard  seemed  to  block  the  very  stirrings  of  the  air.  The 
crumbling  stones  were  blotched  with  the  gray  and  yellow  scurf  of 
years,  and  bearded  with  wall  rue;  and  there  hung  an  earthy 
savour  all  around,  and  a.  stillness  such  as  brooded  over  the  shaggy 
hillocks  within  the  enclosure,  where  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  them 
through  gaps  and  rents  in  the  wall.  There  was  nothing  really  the 
matter,  but  yet  I  felt  oppressed  and  terrified  in  some  nameless 
way.  I  would  have  fain  cried  out,  though  I  knew  not  what  for ;  but 
the  breath  had  thickened  in  my  throat,  and  I  gasped  in  silence. 
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The  lightsome  wind  got  at  us  again  when  the  churchyard  en- 
closure was  past,  and  the  nightmare  feelings  were  dissipated  like 
fog  before  a  rising  breeze.  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
pleased  that  my  companion  had  not  noticed  my  fantastic  qualms. 

At  church  the  earlier  portion  of  the  service  passed  off  as  usual. 
The  congregation  had  sung  twice.  The  minister  had  prayed,  read 
a  chapter  of  Scripture  and  given  out  his  text,  when  I  was  startled 
by  sounds  of  commotion  in  the  porch  and  vestibule — a  blare  of 
bagpipes,  loud,  shrill,  discordant,  echoing  and  multiplying  and 
repeating  itself  in  the  confined  space,  till  the  building  seemed  to 
rock  and  shiver  in  the  tempest  of  sound. 

Aunt  Elspeth  started  and  grew  sickly  pale,  braced  herself  back 
in  the  corner  of  the  pew,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  din  resolved  itself  into  the  old  horrible  tune.  The  lobby 
door  swung  open  without  hands,  and  the  clangour  surged  into  the 
church,  a  hurrying  flood  of  sound. 

I  grew  sick  and  powerless.  My  breath  stopped  I- think,  and  I 
lost  the  faculty  of  sight. 

The  rush  of  wild  discordant  lamentation  filled  the  church,  and 
a  heavy  step  could  be  heard  marching  with  it  slowly  up  the  aisle. 
It  passed  our  pew  so  close  that  I  felt  the  sough  of  the  wind  on  my 
face  as  it  went  by,  and  I  thought  I  should  die  ;  for  it  was  damp 
and  clammy  of  the  churchyard  and  the  mouldering  graves.  Then 
it  we'nt  round  the  pulpit  and  down  the  other  aisle. 

Anything  more  piercingly  earsplitting  I  never  heard,  and  the 
heart-crushing  agony  of  grief  it  conveyed  was  beyond  description. 
It  went  three  times  round  the  church,  growing  slower  and  less 
loud  each  time,  exhausted  as  it  seemed  with  its  burden  of  anguish, 
and  then  vanished  through  the  vestry  door.  I  thought  I  saw  the 
shadowy  flutter  of  a  plaid  for  an  instant  at  that  door,  but  my  sight 
was  only  coming  back  to  me,  as  the  apparition — shall  I  call  it  ? — 
or  the  sound  vanished. 

A  hearty  cry  came  to  my  relief  when  all  was  over,  bringing 
back  composure  and  enabling  me  to  avoid  a  scene  in  church ;  and 
I  could  see  my  aunt  also  was  shedding  tears. 

When  I  became  aware  again  of  what  was  passing  around  me, 
it  seemed  strange  to  note  that  the  minister  was  proceeding  tran- 
quilly with  his  sermon,  and  the  congregation,  quite  undisturbed, 
sat  listening  as  usual.  The  disturbance  had  only  affected  ourselves, 
and  this,  I  think,  made  it  more  terrible  and  uncanny. 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  avoided  meeting  our  friends  that  day 
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after  service,  and  got  home  as  quietly  as  possible.  I  did  not  venture 
to  speak  till  having  safely  passed  the  old  burying-ground  we  were 
again  within  our  own  policies.  Then  I  ventured  to  break  silence. 

'  Did  you  hear  it,  auntie  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Ah,    my   poor    child ! '  she    answered,    '  you   are  an  orphan 
to-day,  Barbara  !     I 
heard     and 
frightened, 
have     been 
to   persuade 
it  was  just 
of    my    own 
brought  on  by  poor 
health   and 
spirits.  But 
if  you  have 
heard  it  too 
it  must  be 


true.     Hamish  MacTavish  never  plays  but  for  the  laird.     Your 

father  is  dead,  Barbara  dearest,  and  the  next  mail  from  India  will 

bring  the  news.     My  poor  brother,  and  my  poor  fatherless  girl ! ' 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  to  be  told  this,  and  my  aunt  was 

11—5 
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deeply  distressed  at  the  loss  of  her  brother.  It  never  occurred  to 
us  to  doubt  the  warning,  yet  we  could  not  put  the  household  into 
black  and  announce  our  bereavement  (what  would  people  have 
said  if  we  had  ?)  ;  yet  under  its  shadow  we  could  not  live  as 
before.  To  ourselves  that  would  have  appeared  indecent ;  we 
could  only  deny  ourselves  to  our  friends  and  live  alone. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  this  enforced  seclusion  that  I  at 
last  found  courage  to  question  Aunt  Elspeth  about  the  piper.  I 
shrank  from  thinking  of  this  unearthly  retainer  of  the  family 
myself,  and  she  had  shown  unwillingness  to  mention  him ;  but 
thrown  on  each  other  as  we  now  were  for  companionship,  over- 
shadowed by  anticipation  of  bereavement  which  we  could  not 
divulge,  and  oppressed  by  the  idea  of  whence  came  our  know- 
ledge, I  grew  nervous,  and,  like  all  timid  things  driven  to  bay, 
desired  to  confront  the  terrors  I  could  not  evade.  Aunt  Elspeth 
consented  at  last  to  enlighten  my  curiosity,  admitting  that  after 
twice  being  frightened  I  had  a  right  to  know,  and-  that  it  was 
but  justice  to  our  *  forbears '  to  tell  all,  they  having  done  no  wrong, 
and  I  must  not  be  left  to  suspect  them  of  evil.  The  following  is 
what  she  told  me. 

One  of  our  ancpstors,  it  appears,  was  *  out  in  the  Forty-five,' 
to  use  the  old-fashioned  phrase.  He  followed  Prince  Charlie  in 
his  triumphant  march  through  England,  and  escaped  with  his 
body  servant  from  the  final  overthrow  on  Culloden  Moor,  stealing 
back  by  circuitous  ways  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairndhu,  and 
remaining  there  in  hiding  for  some  time. 

There  was  a  ruinous  shieling  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  some 
distance  above  the  house,  in  a  lonely  spot  surrounded  with  bog, 
and  hidden  even  from  the  straggling  cattle-tracks  across  the  hills. 
In  this  the  laird  concealed  himself. 

He  would  send  Hamish  down  to  the  house  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  break  of  day,  when  his  wife  would  be  waiting  to  let ; 
down  a  basket  of  necessaries  so  soon  as  she  heard  the  cry  of  a 
muircock  beneath  her  casement.  The  laird  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  house  more  than  once,  but  that  is  doubtful.  There 
was  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  care  was  necessary  lest  some  one 
should  suspect  and  give  information  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  reward. 

Before  long  suspicion  did  arise  that  the  laird  was  not  far  off. 
The  lady  may  have  looked  less  miserable  than  her  neighbours 
thought  she  should  have  looked  under  the  circumstances,  or  the 
prattle  of  one  of  the  children  may  have  divulged  something  of 
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what  their  mother  strove  so  strenuously  to  conceal.  A  sergeant 
and  his  men  were  quartered  on  the  household,  and  there  they 
remained  for  many  days  without  discovering  anything. 

At  length  the  sergeant's  ear  was  caught  by  the  cry  of  a  muir- 
cock  heard  close  to  the  house,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  night 
after  night,  though  neither  sight  nor  sound  of  the  bird  could  be 
discovered  at  other  times.  A  watch  was  set.  Hamish  was  sur- 
prised iu  the  act  of  receiving  his  supplies.  The  sentry  challenged, 
and  on  his  making  no  answer,  ran  forward  and  collared  him.  In 
the  struggle  which  followed  the  soldier's  musket  went  off,  and  the 
sergeant  and  his  men  lurking  expectant  were  speedily  on  the 
scene.  Hamish  contrived  to  slip  from  his  captor's  grasp,  and  just 
as  the  others  arrived  jumped  into  the  bushes  and  ran  home  at  the 
top  of  his  speed. 

Had  it  been  a  dark  night,  that  would  have  been,  the  end  of 
the  adventure  ;  but  unfortunately  the  moon  was  in  its  third  quarter, 
the  sky  clear,  and  objects  in  the  open  discernible  as  clearly  as  by 
day. 

The  soldiers  gave  chase,  cracking  branches  guided  them  in 
which  direction  to  run,  and  after  they  had  crossed  the  belt  of  wood 
about  the  house,  they  could  descry  the  fugitive  plainly  enough  as 
he  ran  before  them.  They  did  not  fire,  but  merely  followed, 
counting  on  his  bringing  them  to  a  nest  of  rebels,  where  they 
would  be  able  to  make  several  captures  at  once. 

Hamish  reached  the  shieling  only  in  time  to  warn  his  master 
and  bid  him  escape  by  the  back  when  the  soldiers  arrived  in  front. 
He  closed  and  attempted  to  hold  the  door  against  them  that  his 
master  might  gain  a  few  strides  in  advance.  It  was  all  he  could  do. 

The  soldiers  pushed,  and,  finding  resistance,  fired  a  volley 
through  the  door,  and  Hamish  fell  shot  through  the  body.  The 
men  rushed  in  and  passed  through.  Poor  Hamish  dragged  him- 
self after  them,  and  reached  the  open  air  in  time  to  see  his  master 
fired  at,  wounded,  overtaken,  and  bound.  Then  he  fainted. 

The  laird  was  carried  to  his  house  prisoner,  and  very  speedily 
they  mounted  him  on  horseback  regardless  of  his  wound,  and  bore 
him  south  to  his  fate — the  gallows.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
confide  the  lifeless  body,  as  he  believed  it,  of  his  faithful  servant 
to  his  lady's  care,  and  so  soon  as  the  soldiers  were  gone  she  had  it 
brought  down  to  Cairndhu.  Hamish  proved  to  be  still  alive,  though 
badly  wounded,  and  it  was  a  solace  to  the  poor  lady,  too  sure  of 
what  her  husband's  fate  would  be,  to  nurse  his  devoted  follower. 
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Hamish's  wound  healed  quickly,  but  yet  the  man  would  not 
get  well.  He  seemed  unwilling  to  recover,  and  as  if  he  thought 
himself  unworthy  to  live.  There  was  a  weight  on  his  mind  which 
would  not  lighten,  a  fury  in  his  soul  which  took  delight,  as  it 
were,  to  heap  remorse  upon  himself. 

'  Ach,  Hamish  ! '  they  would  hear  him  muttering  to  himself, 
*  let  fire  unquenchable  burn  Hamish.  She  wad  lead  the  rid-coats 
to  ta  laird's  houf,  whan  she  sud  haff  rin  to  ta  hill !  Burn  red 
fires  'at  neffer  goes  out,  an'  burn  Hamish  'at  wass  not  wise  enuff  to 
lead  ta  sogers  away  from  ta  master ! ' 

They  gave  Hamish  his  pipes — he  had  been  the  laird's  piper 
before  the  rebellion,  but  became  body  servant  when  he  went  to 
join  the  Prince — when  he  grew  strong  enough  to  blow  them,  and 
great  comfort  he  appeared  to  find  in  them,  though  the  skirling 
din  over  all  the  house  brought  little  comfort  to  the  other  inmates. 
It  was  not  his  old  tunes  which  he  played — the  gatherings  and 
battle  songs  which  had  used  to  be  played  before  the  lairds  when 
they  went  out  to  fight.  He  'just  sat  and  crooned,'  as  Aunt 
Elspeth  expressed  it,  over  his  pipes,  with  stifled  whistlings  and 
hummings,  and  now  and  then  an  eldricht  screech  which  brought 
.the  hearts  of  the  household  into  their  very  throats. 

It  was  not  till  weeks  after  the  laird's  capture,  and  his  death 
had  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  that  these  musical  broodings 
matured  themselves  into  a  form  of  sound.  By  special  grace,  and 
after  much  interest  had  been  exerted,  the  poor  remains  which 
could  no  longer  feel  the  tyrant's  vengeance  were  given  up  to  the 
family  ;  and  the  mournful  company  of  his  children,  which  fetched 
them,  was  approaching  the  house,  when  down  from  the  loft  where 
he  had  lain  strode  Hamish  MacTavish,  shouldering  his  pipes, 
and  met  his  dead  master  at  the  front  door  with  a  lament  so 
agonisingly  shrill  and  mournful  as  ear  had  never  listened  to 
before.  He  spoke  not  to  anyone,  but  stalked  on  in  front,  raising 
with  his  pipes  a  sorrowful  outcry  which  drowned  every  other 
sound.  Up  the  stairs  he  went,  and  along  the  passages  till  he 
reached  the  chamber  where  the  dead  man  was  to  lie  that  night, 
and  there  by  the  threshold  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  the 
wailing  of  his  pipes  sank  in  what  seemed  an  agony  of  deprecating 
entreaty  to  the  dead.  It  was  observed  that  as  the  corpse  was 
borne  past  him  he  was  seized  with  a  tremor  which  choked  him, 
and  rendered  his  melody  nearly  inarticulate  ;  and  when  once  the 
bearers  with  their  burden  had  entered  the  chamber  and  the  door 
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was  closed,  there  broke  forth  a  tempest  of  tumultuous  agony 
which  resounded  through  the  old  house  from  turret  to  cellar, 
and  made  the  heart  of  every  hearer  stand  still  with  awe. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  widow  and  her  household  bade  him 
go  take  rest  and  be  still ;  he  vowed  never  to  take  rest  again,  and 
seemed  to  be  but  half  in  the  world  around  him,  hearing  and 
understanding  little  save  what  accorded  with  his  frantic  grief. 
All  through  that  afternoon  and  night  he  blew  and  blew  on  his  pipes 
the  same  distracting  lamentation,  and  when  at  length  the  mouth- 
piece slipped  from  between  the  exhausted  lips,  and  the  weary 
elbow  forgot  to  press  the  bag,  the  half-unconscious  figure  con- 
tinued to  kneel  in  the  same  distraught  and  conscience-stricken 
posture  ;  the  lips  would  move  and  mutterings  be  overheard,  asking 
why  he  had  not  taken  to  the  hill  rather  than  bring  the  red-coats 
on  the  laird's  retreat,  cursing  and  bidding  himself  go  hang,  like 
that  other  who  betrayed  his  Master. 

When  the  laird  was  buried  Hamish  insisted  on  leading  the 
procession,  and  would  not  be  brought  away  with  the  rest  when 
the  rite  was  ended.  All  through  that  night — and  it  was  stormy 
with  wind  and  sleet — the  scream  of  his  pipes  could  be  heard  on 
the  passing  gusts  ;  in  the  morning  Hamish  lay  dead  across  the 
grave,  and  they  buried  him,  still  clasping  his  pipes  in  a  dead  man's 
grip,  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

Since  then,  whenever  the  Laird  of  Cairndhu  is  about  to  die, 
Hamish  comes  back  and  plays  his  lament,  heard  only  by  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  by  them  wherever  they  may  be. 

In  time  came  news  that  my  father  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Sobraon,  fighting  the  Sikhs. 

III. 

My  brother  Hector  was  not  very  old  when  he  succeeded  my 
father,  nor  very  wise,  perhaps  ;  but  an  old  woman  may  be  forgiven 
for  saying  that  he  was  without  question  the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  saw.  He  was  twenty-four,  and  excusably  unwilling  to  quit 
the  army  and  settle  down  to  a  humdrum  country  life.  At  this 
time  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  South  Africa,  which  was  hard 
on  the  young  man  just  come  into  his  property ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  To  Africa  he  must  needs  go,  and  Africa  proved  his  ruin. 

They  were  sent  far  up  the  country,  to  keep  the  native  tribes 
in  check.  It  was  a  lonely  station,  without  society  or  any  amuse- 
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merit  except  shooting  ;  and  after  he  had  bagged  his  hippopotamus 
or  two,  and  his  brace  of  lions,  and  sent  us  a  bundle  of  wild  beast 
skins  to  ornament  the  library  at  Cairndhu,  he  grew  tired  of  it 
and  longed  for  society ;  and  what  he  had  been  used  to  all  his  life 
— female  society. 

There  was  only  one  lady  at  the  station,  the  major's  wife  ; 
not  a  very  nice  person,  I  fear,  though  I  never  saw  her.  It  was 
said  that  her  husband  had  carried  her  to  Africa  with  him  because 
he  could  not  trust  her  at  home  in  his  absence  ;  but  then  he  was 
old  and  cross,  and  had  what  people  call  a  difficult  temper. 

If  Hector  found  life  dull  in  Caffir-land  it  could  not  have  been 
cheerful  for  a  lady  there  ;  and  I  fancy  the  two  fell  into  a  way  of 
mitigating  their  boredom  by  sharing  it. 

The  major's  wife  must  have  been  ten  years  older  than  Hector, 
so  I  will  not  believe  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  scandalous 
stories  which  soon  began  to  circulate.  The  stories  did  circulate, 
however,  and  the  husband,  who  appears  to  have  been  both  a  fool 
and  a  savage,  began  to  act  as  gentlemen  never  do  to  their  wives. 
The  lady  declared  she  would  not  remain  with  him,  and  my  poor 
Quixotic  brother,  feeling  bound  to  stand  by  the  woman  whose 
name  had  got  mixed  up  with  his  own — in  the  talk  of  some  idle 
fools — eloped  with  her.  He  had  to  leave  the  service  after  that ; 
though,  owing  to  the  family  interest,  he  was  allowed  to  sell  out 
instead  of  being  dismissed ;  but  his  prospects  for  life  were 
blighted.  He  was  bound  to  this  woman  who  had  disgraced  her- 
self by  a  tie  more  binding  to  a  high-spirited  gentleman  than 
marriage  itself.  He  could  not  bring  her  home  to  Cairndhu,  and 
he  could  not  live  with  her  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  without 
constant  danger  of  meeting  persons  who  knew  their  story,  and 
could  not  avoid  making  the  situation  unpleasant,  so  they  went  to 
Canada,  which  forty  years  ago  was  a  good  hiding-place  from  Mrs. 
Grundy.  There  used  to  be  little  known  about  that  colony  in  the 
mother  country,  as,  owing  either  to  the  fierceness  of  the  climate 
or  the  slowness  with  which  fortunes  were  made,  it  was  a  good  deal 
like  the  grave :  nobody  returned  to  disclose  its  secrets,  though 
inquiring  friends  were  always  told  that  the  emigrants  were 
happy. 

We  heard  little  of  or  from  Hector,  except  when  he  acknow- 
ledged receipt  of  his  rents.  He  resided  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  made  trial  both  of  farming  and  town  life,  and  finally 
interested  himself  in  mining  operations.  But,  in  truth,  my  re- 
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collections  of  those  years  are  engrossed  by  affairs  of  a  more 
personal  nature,  relating  to  my  marriage. 

Hector  by-and-by  began  to  write  for  money.  Stock  in  the 
funds  and  other  investments  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  remitted. 
Then  came  orders  to  send  more,  even  if  Cairndhu  had  to  be 
mortgaged.  That  was  done ;  the  property  was  his  own,  and  he 
had  a  right  to  make  his  own  use  of  it,  though  we  might  and  did 
remonstrate  while  complying,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not  write 
to  acknowledge  the  money,  which  nevertheless  was  received,  as 
we  learned  by-and-by  from  the  banker  through  whom  the  re- 
mittance was  made. 

His  silence  became  intelligible  when  one  evening  in  the  gloam- 
ing, as  Aunt  Elspeth  and  I  were  sitting  together,  we  heard 
Hamish's  pipes  again.  We  knew  then  that  Hector  was  dead  or 
dying,  and  wTe  did  not  look  for  any  other  intimation,  for  of  course 
we  did  not  expect  a  letter  from  her. 

It  was  strange  how  calmly  we  received  the  warning;  but 
custom,  I  suppose,  can  familiarise  with  anything.  We  cried,  it  is 
true,  but  only  the  tears  which  were  natural  as  we  thought  over 
his  misguided  life,  and  we  waited  for  such  particulars  as  his 
solicitor  or  some  one  would  be  sure  to  send.  We  wrote  to  my 
brother  Colin,  the  next  heir,  asking  his  instructions,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  transferring  the  property  to  the  new  pro- 
prietor except  announcing  the  demise  of  his  predecessor.  We 
could  not  do  that  on  the  mere  authority  of  a  message  from  the 
other  world,  Mr.  Pittendreigh  said ;  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  persuading  my  aunt  not  to  hang  up  the  hatchment  over 
the  church  pew,  or  put  the  servants  into  mourning.  He  said  it 
would  get  the  family  a  bad  name  for  uncanny  dealings,  and  we 
might  even  be  had  up  before  the  Presbytery.  That  alarmed  her, 
and  she  confined  herself  to  telling  people  that  there  was  a  rumour, 
but  it  needed  confirmation.  She  insisted,  however,  on  going  into 
mourning  herself  as  a  compromise. 

The  news  we  looked  for  never  came,  and  twelve  months  after 
his  last  letter  we  had  another  from  Hector  himself.  It  was  ex- 
pressed in  language  wonderfully  similar  to  the  other,  and  quite 
as  peremptory  about  money  to  be  remitted  forthwith  even  if 
Cairndhu  should  be  mortgaged ;  but  this  time  the  sum  required 
was  not  two  thousand  pounds  but  ten  thousand. 

Aunt  Elspeth  woidd  not  believe  the  testimony  of  her  eyes. 
4  It  could  not  be,'  she  said,  *  considering  what  we  knew ; '  and,  for 
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myself,  I  confess  the  idea  of  forgery  did  cross  my  mind,  though 
when  I  scrutinised  the  handwriting  and  signature,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  doubt  they  were  Hector's  own. 

When  the  letter  was  shown  to  Mr.  Pittendreigh,  he  said  it  was 
strange,  and  brought  out  the  letter  of  the  year  before  to  compare. 


Singularly  enough,  the  dates  agreed.  Both  were  October  22,  but 
there  was  a  blottiness  in  the  last  figure  of  the  year  in  the  new 
one.  It  was  1848  quite  clear  in  the  older  letter,  and  1849 
with  a  woolliness  of  the  9  in  the  other.  There  was  something 
similar  about  the  *  ten '  preceding  '  thousand  pounds  '  in  the  new 
letter — a  want  of  edge  and  crampedness  in  the  writing.  Mr. 
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Pittendreigh  pointed  out  these  two  peculiarities  to  me  as  he  took 
snuff,  and  coughed  his  little  cough,  but  said  nothing.  *  We  must 
set  inquiries  on  foot  in  Canada,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  '  and  mean- 
while you  might  write  him  a  sisterly  letter  of  surprise  at  his  long 
silence.  But  do  not  commit  yourself,'  he  added,  '  and  convey  no 
information  of  any  kind  till  we  can  resolve  our  doubts.' 

My  letter  called  forth  no  reply,  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  that 
some  one  must  go  to  Canada  and  sift  the  mystery  to  the  bottom. 

John  Pittendreigh — he  was  Mr.  Pittendreigh's  son — and  I 
had  long  made  up  our  minds  that  we  were  to  marry,  but  the 
suspense  we  were  in  as  to  Hector's  fate  had  led  to  delays.  When 
summer  came  round  once  more  we  resolved  to  go  on  with  the 
wedding,  and  travel  together  to  America  in  search  of  the  missing 
brother.  We  sailed  to  Halifax,  and  thence  travelled  by  stages 
and  steamboats  to  Montreal  and  Upper  Canada.  It  was  a  long 
and  confusing  journey,  but  at  last  we  found  ourselves  at  Kimmer- 
ville,  where  Hector's  mines  were  said  to  be.  No  Hector  was  there. 
The  postmaster  told  us  that  he  and  his  wife  had  left  the  place  about 
a  year  before,  and  their  letters  when  any  came  were  forwarded 
to  Slabtown,  some  fifty  miles  further  west.  The  mining  specula- 
tion, it  appeared,  had  turned  out  badly,  Hector  had  lost  his  money 
and  his  health,  and  had  given  the  thing  up  in  disgust.  We  were 
shown  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes — a  deep  hole  in  a  hill-side  half 
filled  with  water,  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  a  few  dismantled  shanties. 

We  went  to  Slabtown  and  again  inquired  of  the  postmaster. 
He  said  there  was  no  one  of  the  name  in  the  village,  but  letters 
had  come  so  addressed,  and  they  were  claimed  by  a  Mr.  Welsher, 
a  speculator  lately  married,  who  lived  hard  by.  John  went  to  call 
on  Mr.  Welsher,  but  for  myself  I  felt  a  strange  oppression  and 
heaviness  on  my  senses  and  returned  to  our  inn. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  in  my  chair,  I  suppose,  and  dreamed  ; 
but,  if  so,  the  parlour  I  sat  in  formed  the  scene  and  background 
of  my  dream.  I  remember  plainly  I  saw  the  room-door  open,  and 
in  walked  Hector  in  his  regimentals,  looking  just  as  he  did  the 
last  time  we  saw  him,  years  before,  at  Cairndhu,  on  his  coming 
into  the  property.  I  tried  to  spring  forward  and  clasp  him,  but  I 
was  powerless  and  could  not  move.  I  tried  to  cry  out,  but  my 
voice  was  gone. 

He  stood  looking  at  me  with  a  great  sadness  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  moved,  but  there  came  no  sound.  As  I  looked,  the  youth 
and  brightness  seemed  to  fade  out  of  him,  and  leave  him  haggard 
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and  forlorn.  He  grew  less  substantial,  too,  and  farther  away,  and 
as  I  watched  him  his  life  seemed  to  die  out  altogether.  He  grew 
ghastly,  like  a  corpse,  shadowy  and  unreal,  and  still  farther  and 
farther  away,  as  though  borne  backwards  and  out  into  space. 
I  felt  a  blowing  on  my  temples  bringing  with  it  distant  sounds — 
the  notes  of  Hamish's  pipes — and  as  Hector  drifted  outwards 
there  came  a  misty  presence  in  between,  with  a  waving  of  plaids, 
and  the  upper  outline  of  a  bonnet,  and  the  tops  of  the  pipes  with 
their  streamers  discernible  above  the  vagueness  of  glimmering 
shadow.  It  seemed  to  turn  to  me,  though  I  could  see  no  face,  and 
it  beckoned  me  with  a  shadowy  hand  to  follow. 

John  aroused  me  by  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  re- 
peating my  name  a  second  time.  He  had  come  in  from  seeing 
Welsher,  and  was  beginning  to  tell  me  of  the  interview,  but  I 
stopped  him.  I  could  still  hear  Hamish's  pipes,  and  was  resolved 
to  follow  in  obedience  to  the  beckoning  hand  I  had  seen  in  my 
dream.  With  John  by  my  side  I  felt  no  fear. 

We  followed,  or  rather  I  followed,  the  retreating  sound  of  the 
pipes — John  heard  nothing — and  by-and-by  we  came  to  a  quiet 
little  graveyard,  cut  out  of  the  bush.  We  entered  it,  the  in- 
visible piper  marching  before.  I  could  hear  the  stamps  of  his  foot ; 
and  he  led  us  along  the  path  till  he  came  to  a  burial  lot  not  long 
occupied.  The  paint  on  the  picket  fence  was  fresh,  and  the  sod 
was  trim  and  green,  but  there  was  no  headstone  to  tell  who  rested 
beneath. 

Here  it  seemed  as  if  the  piper  took  his  stand,  to  play  over  his 
lament  anew  from  beginning  to  end  ;  then  with  a  sudden  transi- 
tion he  burst  into  that  venerable  song  of  rejoicing  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  use  in  singing  the  peculiar  metre  of  the  Hundred  and 
Thirty-sixth  Psalm  at  Cairndhu ;  and  then  the  music  seemed  to  rise 
in  the  air  as  a  lark  might,  and  to  lose  itself  in  the  blessed  sunshine. 

We  were  not  long  in  seeking  out  the  minister  to  whose  flock 
the  cemetery  belonged.  He  brought  his  register  and  showed  the 
entry  of  the  burial.  It  was  dated  some  twenty  months  before, 
just  a  month  after  his  earlier  letter  had  reached  us,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity — Captain  Hector  Dunmain, 
formerly  of  Her  Majesty's  — th  Kegiment. 

'  And  that  man  Welsher,'  John  exclaimed,  '  told  me  not  an  hour 
ago  that  Hector  and  his  wife  had  removed  to  Toronto  about  a  year 
since,  and  were  now  somewhere  in  the  States  ! ' 

'  Surely  not,  sir,'  said   the  minister ;  *  you  must   have  mis- 
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understood.  The  gentleman  was  in  poor  health  when  he  came 
here,  and  he  died  a  week  or  two  after.  His  wife  was  in  great 
distress,  and  without  a  friend  in  this  country  excepting  Mr.  Welsher. 
He  was  a  bachelor  and  eager  to  take  care  of  her,  but  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  with  propriety  remain  in  his  house.  My  wife 
brought  her  to  live  with  us — a  most  admirable  Christian  lady,  sir, 
we  found  her — and  a  few  weeks  later  I  married  her  to  Mr. 
Welsher — an  exemplary  couple,  sir.' 

John  visited  the  '  couple,'  armed  with  this  knowledge,  and  was 
able  to  wring  from  them  a  confession  of  what  they  had  done.  In 
the  near  prospect  of  Hector's  death  it  would  appear  that  the  lady 
and  the  business  partner  strove  to  get  all  the  money  out  of  him 
which  was  possible  on  any  pretext,  and  then  prevailed  on  him  to 
leave  Kimmerville  that  his  family  might  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
had  been  so  ill  when  he  last  wrote  for  money,  that  on  the  letter 
falling  out  of  sight  his  wife  had  persuaded  him  to  write  another, 
rather  than  wait  till  it  could  be  found.  After  his  death  the  first 
was  recovered,  and  the  love  of  money  had  been  stronger  than  Mr. 
Welsher's  principles — if  he  had  any.  It  appeared  to  him  that  use 
might  be  made  of  the  recovered  document,  '  and  after  all,'  as  he 
said  by  way  of  apology,  '  the  money  was  for  Hector's  widow.'  To 
avoid  the  second  letter  being  too  much  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
he  had  tried  a  little  chemistry  in  the  two  places  which  had 
aroused  Mr.  Pittendreigh's  suspicions.  Now  that  he  was  in  our 
power  he  confessed,  but  he  hoped  that,  as  the  money  had  not  been 
paid,  we  would  be  merciful  and  not  bring  disgrace  on  the  woman 
for  whom  Hector  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

Naturally  we  had  no  wish  to  punish  either  the  man  or  the 
woman,  our  sole  desire  being  to  solve  the  mystery  of  my  brother's 
fate. 

It  would  appear  that  Hamish  MacTavish's  uneasy  spirit  found 
rest  on  the  day  he  guided  us  to  Hector's  grave.  I  presume  he 
must  have  felt  that,  in  saving  the  family  from  that  fraudulent 
demand  for  10,000^.,  he  had  atoned  for  the  unintentional  injury 
he  did  our  ancestor. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  there  were  no  manifestations  on 
the  death  of  my  brother  Colin,  the  next  laird,  and  we  therefore 
trust  that  when  the  time  shall  come  for  his  son,  the  present 
owner,  to  be  laid  with  his  fathers,  the  family  will  be  spared  a 
renewal  of  those  unearthly  sympathisings  which  formerly  were 
wont  to  disturb  them. 
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IV. 

As  it  has  been  represented  to  me  by  many  persons,  that  in  these 
recollections  of  mine  I  have  plunged  too  much  in  inedias  res, 
and  given  no  account  of  my  early  predilection  for  story-telling  and 
literary  life,  I  accordingly  accede  to  their  request.  For  my  part, 
however,  I  confess  that,  in  perusing  the  early  chapters  of  bio- 
graphies, I  have  generally  had  a  tendency  to  '  skip  ' ;  the  life  of 
'  literary  '  boys  being  very  much  like  that  of  other  boys,  with  the 
disadvantage  of  being  generally  a  miserable  one.  Boys  with  a 
turn  for  humour  (unless  of  the  practical  joke  description)  fare 
worst  of  all,  for  your  average  boy  hates  wit  even  more  than  other 
kinds  of  intelligence,  and  licks  its  possessor  with  a  wicket,  for 
being  '  facetious.' 

It  was  my  unhappy  lot  in  youth  to  have  a  lively  fancy,  and 
to  be  much  addicted  to  reading  works  of  the  imagination  ;  and 
though  I  hated  lessons  of  all  kinds  as  much  as  any  of  my  con- 
temporaries, they  never  forgave  me  this,  and  it  made  me  a 
very  unpopular  boy.  It  was  hard  upon  me,  for  I  suppose  in 
some  sort  I  inherited  these  disadvantages.  My  father  was  of  a 
genial  nature,  very  well  read,  and  with  a  turn  for  practical  matters 
also  which  I  never  possessed.  He  had  led  a  life  of  pleasure 
for  many  years,  but  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  he  buckled  to  his  work  with 
amazing  diligence  and  success.  The  necessity  I  believe  arose 
from  something  like  disinheritance.  In  the  Town  Hall  at  Maiden- 
head there  hangs  a  picture  of  my  paternal  grandfather,  in  a  stiff 
wig,  and  with  a  very  disinheriting  countenance.  He  was,  at  all 
events,  very  rich,  and  left  his  only  son  very  far  from  rich.  At 
his  death  my  father  bestirred  himself,  and  by  help  of  troops  of 
friends  (for  he  was  very  popular)  obtained  certain  appointments  ; 
among  them  the  clerkship  to  the  Thames  Commissioners,  at  that 
time  an  important  post  with  large  emoluments  attached  to  it. 
He  could  not,  however,  have  been  entirely  absorbed  in  business, 
for  at  the  same  time  he  kept  the  Berkshire  Harriers.  I  was  so 
young  when  I  lost  him  that  I  have  scarcely  any  remembrance  of 
my  father ;  but  he  must  have  been  an  attractive  man. 
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Miss  Mitford  writes  to  me  of  him  :  *  Your  father  and  I  were 
friends  when  I  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  he  a  lad  of  your  own  age. 
I  doubt  if  you  know  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  for  the  cares 
of  the  world  had  changed  him  much.  In  his  brilliant  youth  he 
was  much  like  a  hero  of  the  fine  old  English  comedy  (which  you 
would  do  well  to  read)  ;  the  Archers  and  Mirabels  of  Farquhar 
and  Congreve ;  not  a  poet,  but  a  true  lover  of  poetry,  with  a  faculty 
of  reciting  verse  which  is  amongst  the  most  graceful  of  all  ac- 
complishments.' Almost  my  only  recollection  of  my  father  is  our 
reading  '  Macbeth '  together ;  it  always  fell  to  my  part  to  rehearse 
the  dagger  scene  with  a  paper-knife.  This  I  greatly  enjoyed,  but 
not  so  another  amusement  which  he  expected  me  to  appreciate. 

Twice  a  week  I  had  to  go  hunting  ;  this  I  abhorred.  I  had  a 
nice  little  bay  pony  (Flash  of  Memory,  i  Lightfoot '),  and  could 
ride  well  enough,  but  the  proceedings  were  too  protracted  for 
my  taste,  and  I  wanted  to  be  at  home  to  finish  the  '  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho '  by  the  fire.  There  was  one  thing  I  disliked  even 
more  than  hare-hunting.  This  was  fox-hunting.  All  my  family, 
except  myself,  had  sporting  proclivities,  and  many  a  time  through 
mistaken  friendship  have  I  been  given  '  a  mount '  with  '  The 
Craven,'  or  '  The  South  Berks,'  which  I  would  much  rather  have 
declined,  had  I  dared  to  do  so.  It  was  not  only  my  own  reputa- 
tion, however,  that  was  at  stake,  and  I  had  to  go  through  with 
it.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  getting  some  very  bad  language 
from  a  huntsman  for  feeding  some  young  hounds  with  cake  in  a 
wood.  Sometimes  the  cold,  and  the  waiting  about,  and  the 
having  nothing  to  read,  grew  absolutely  intolerable ;  there  was  then 
nothing  for  it  but  to  dismount,  put  clover  or  something  in  my 
hair,  smear  my  shoulder  with  mould,  and  ride  home  '  having  met 
with  rather  a  nasty  tumble.'  Of  course  it  was  very  wrong ;  but 
why  will  people  compel  poor  boys  to  amuse  themselves  with 
things  that  give  them  no  pleasure  ?  It  would  have  been  better 
(and  cheaper)  to  have  let  me  enjoy  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  <  Captain 
Cook's  Voyages,'  and  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  all  day,  without  the 
temptation  of  practising  duplicity.  My  dearest  mother — kindest 
of  women,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful — was  the 
only  human  being  who  understood  me.  I  was  a  home  bird  in 
every  feather,  and  her  pet. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  misery  I  endured  at  my  first  school 
from  home-sickness  ;  fox-hunting  was  nothing  to  it.  When  I  used 
to  wake  in  the  mornings,  and  find  myself  after  happy  dreams  in 
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that  land  of  exile,  I  thought  myself  the  most  miserable  of  human 
creatures.  I  have  the  keenest  recollection  of  it  even  now.  No- 
thing that  I  ever  suffered  since — and  I  have  suffered  like  other 
men,  in  many  ways — has  been  comparable  with  the  misery  of  that 
time.  I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  I  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  British  schoolboy ;  but  when  I  hear  what  he  calls '  old  buffers ' 
talk  of  the  delights  of  school,  and  wish  themselves  back  there,  I 
think  of  the  Cretans  to  whom  the  Apostle  has  given  the  palm  for 
Lying.  The  author  of  '  Vice  Versa '  has  of  late,  with  as  much 
truth  as  wit,  exploded  the  whole  delusion,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 
I  always  learnt  my  lessons,  but  without  the  least  interest  in 
them.  I  pitied  and  liked  the  ushers.  The  head-master  I  did  not 
like ;  he  was  a  pompous  lethargic  fellow.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  inquiring  of  him  how  Castor  and  Pollux  could  have  had 
immortality  conferred  upon  them  alternately.  *  You  young  fool,' 
he  replied,  '  how  could  they  ever  have  had  immortality  conferred 
upon  them  at  all  ?  ' 

I  was  but  seven  years  old,  or  so,  but  I  perceived  from  that 
moment — for  how  could  he  otherwise  have  missed  the  whole  point 
of  my  difficulty  ? — that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  at  once  a 
scholar  and  an  ass.  That  view  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  since  corroborated.  I  was  only  popular  at  this  school  for  one 
reason :  it  was  unhappily  discovered  that  I  invented  stories,  and 
thenceforth — miserable  Scheherazade ! — I  was  compelled  to  narrate 
romances  out  of  my  own  head  at  nights  till  the  falling  asleep  of 
my  last  lord  and  master  permitted  my  weary  little  body  and 
cudgelled  brains  to  seek  the  same  repose.  I  remained  at  this 
establishment,  which  was  preparatory  for  Eton,  for  several  years. 
It  was  so  hateful  to  me  (from  no  fault  of  its  own,  I  am  bound  to 
say ;  school  was  antipathetic  to  me,  that  was  all),  that,  when  the 
holidays  were  over,  I  used  to  bury  things,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  useful  to  me,  in  the  garden,  so  that  I  might  dig  them 
up,  when  I  returned  home,  undefiled  from  any  experience  of  that 
classical  seminary. 

One  morning,  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  there  was  a  commotion 
in  the  house,  to  us  smaller  boys  unintelligible,  except  that  there 
was  no  morning  school,  which  we  appreciated  as  much  as  the  big- 
gest. A  strange  gentleman  appeared  at  midday,  and  informed  us 
that  the  head-master  had  been  summoned  abroad  on  urgent  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  that  our  parents  and  guardians  had  been  com- 
municated with  ;  I  knew  nothing  of  what  it  all  meant  except  that 
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the  term  had  been  miraculously  and  providentially  shortened,  and 
that  we  were  to  go  home.  Even  when  I  got  to  learn  that  the 
'  urgent  private  affairs  '  meant  bankruptcy  and  flight,  I  am  afraid 
I  evinced  a  shocking  equanimity,  and  only  thought  of  Lightfoot 
(for  it  was  not  the  hunting  season)  and  my  mother. 

I  suppose  I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  I  went  to  Eton.  I 
was  at  a  dame's  house,  and  my  tutor  was  Cookesley,  a  very 
eccentric  but  capital  fellow.  I  was  probably  too  young  to  properly 
appreciate  even  Eton :  the  fagging,  though  not  severe,  was  very 
offensive  to  me,  and  I  resented  the  ridiculous  airs  and  graces  of 
the  upper  boys.  I  remember  a  fifth-form  young  gentleman  (look- 
ing in  his  white  tie  like  a  miniature  parson)  inquiring  of  me  in  a 
drawling  voice,  *  Lower  Boy,  what  might  your  name  be  ? '  Though 
I  never  properly  understood  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  aorist,  I  did 
understand  the  inflections  of  my  native  tengue,  and  replied,  '  Well, 
it  might  be  Beelzebub,  but  it  isn't,'  upon  which  the  duodecimo 
divine  altered  his  tone  very  much,  and  even  proceeded  to  blows. 
It  was  only  the  proper  punishment  for  '  cheek,'  no  doubt,  but  I 
thought  it  hard  that  a  repartee  should  be  so  ill-deserved.  The 
fagging  system  of  which  Thackeray  has  expressed  such  bitter  scorn 
was  at  its  height  at  that  time.  Its  defenders  used  to  say  that  it 
prevented  bullying ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  a  fifth-form 

fellow  was  a  brute,  it  authorised  it.     One  B ,  a  boy  at  my 

dame's,  was  an  especial  victim  of  this  tyranny;  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  house  had  taken  a  particular  antipathy  to  him,  and 
was  always  sending  him  on  long  errands  for  mere  cruelty.  On  one 
occasion,  he  sent  him  to  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk  (four  miles 
away)  to  fetch  a  brick  from  the  statue  of  George  III.  A  moralist, 
or  the  gentleman  in  the  Society  journals  who  solves  the  Hard 

Questions,  may  decide  what  B ought  to  have  done  under 

such  circumstances.  What  he  did  do,  was  to  bring  a  brick  from 
a  much  less  distant  spot,  and  take  his  affidavit  that  it  came  from 
His  Majesty's  statue.  Whatever  virtues  the  fagging  system  may 
have  inculcated,  it  certainly  taught  the  Art  of  Lying.  In  spite 
indeed  of  the  general  contempt  in  which,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
that  vice  was  held  at  Eton,  there  were  many  exceptions.  Nobody 
got  '  swished,'  for  example,  if  he  could  evade  it  by  a  tarradiddle. 
It  was,  and  is,  a  grossly  indecent  performance,  which  one  illustra- 
tion in  the  '  London  News,'  or  '  Graphic,'  would  assuredly  put  an 
end  to  for  ever.  Dr.  Hawtrey,  who  was  the  head-master  in  my 
time,  detested  it.  I  can  see  him  now  in  his  cassock  and  bands, 
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holding  the  birch  (as  Lamb  says  of  his  master)  '  like  a  lily,'  in 
his  jewelled  fingers,  while  some  young  gentleman,  in  the  presence 
of  a  troop  of  friends,  was  undoing  his  braces.  'Please,  sir, first 
fault,'  pleads  the  trembling  boy  (everybody  was  let  off  the  first 
time,  unless  for  the  most  heinous  offences).  '  I  think  I  remember 
your  name  before,'  says  the  pedagogue  in  an  awful  voice. 

4  My  brother,  sir,'  suggests  the  culprit.  (It  was  a  happy  thing 
to  have  had,  as  I  had,  a  brother  before  you  at  Eton.) 

'  I'll  look  at  my  book,'  was  the  stern  rejoinder.  And  in  the 
meantime — for  sometimes  he  had  had  no  brother — the  culprit 
fastened  his  braces:  he  was  at  least  reprieved.  A  humorous 
lad  I  will  call  Vivian,  who  had  reached  the  rather  unfloggable 
age  of  seventeen,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  army, 
was  swished,  as  he  thought  unjustly,  the  very  week  before  his  de- 
parture from  the  school.  In  those  days  a  perquisite — and  a  very 
large  perquisite — of  the  head-master's  was  a  ten-pound  note  given 
to  him  by  every  fifth-form  boy  on  leaving.  The  etiquette  was  to 
call  at  the  lodge,  and  drop  the  note  into  a  jar,  or  anything  handy, 
where  the  doctor  could  find  it,  after  his  dear  pupil  had  gone 
away.  It  was  something  like  the  visit  of  a  delicate-minded 
patient  to  a  doctor  of  medicine.  But  Vivian  only  pretended  to 
drop  his  ten-pound  note  into  the  jar,  and  reserved  it  for  more 
agreeable  purposes.  He  pictured  to  himself  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  head-master's  fruitless  hunt  after  that  bit  of  tissue  paper, 
after  he  had  got  over  the  emotion  of  wishing  him  farewell.  *  I 
can't  flog  him  for  flogging  me  unjustly,'  was  his  reflection,  '  but, 
dash  it,  I  can  fine  him  ! '  I  have  narrated  this  incident,  I  think,  in 
'  Less  Black  than  We're  Painted,'  but  it  is  possible  that  some  people 
(Philistines)  may  not  have  read  it. 

The  cruellest  thing  that  happened  to  me  at  Eton  was  a  vain 
attempt  to  contribute  to  the  school  magazine,  called  the  '  Eton 
Bureau ' ;  as  I  was  only  ten  years  old,  however,  the  disappoint- 
ment was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  When  I  had  been  at  Eton  a 
year  or  so,  I  received  a  *  nomination'  to  the  Eoyal  Military  Academy 
and  was  removed  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Woolwich,  where 
I  began  my  education  afresh,  and  remained  many  years.  In  the 
days  when  1  was  young  the  word  '  cramming,'  as  applied  to  educa- 
tional seminaries,  was  unknown,  but  the  thing  itself  was  in  existence, 
though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  at  present.  When  a  boy  received 
a  nomination  for  the  Military  Academy,  though  the  interval,  as  in 
my  case,  before  he  could  be  qualified  for  admission  might  be  a  long 
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one,  he  was  sent  at  once  to  one  of  the  many  schools  at  Woolwich, 
which  professed  to  educate  him  for  that  purpose,  and  for  nothing 
else.  Some  boys  had  very  little  time  to  spare,  and  their  education 
(especially  if  they  came  from  public  schools,  where  little  was 
learnt  at  that  date,  save  Greek  and  Latin)  was  necessarily  carried 
on  at  high  pressure.  This  saved  time,  and  to  put  the  whole 
establishment  on  the  same  footing  saved  trouble.  I  had  never 
known  what  work  was  till  I  went  to  Woolwich,  and  I  had  much 
rather  have  remained  in  ignorance.  We  had  really  hardly  any 
playtime,  save  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  and  yet 
our  position  was  one  of  ease  and  leisure  compared  with  that  of  boys 
at  certain  rival  establishments.  At  one  of  them,  where  the  young 
gentlemen  went  especially  late — at  fifteen,  or  fifteen  and  a  half  (the 
age  of  admission  to  the  Academy  being  sixteen) — they  took  their 
lessons  with  their  meals,  like  dinner  pills,  and  digested  Euclid  be- 
tween the  courses.  It  was  taken  for  granted  (and  I  am  bound  to  say 
in  most  cases  with  good  reason)  that  no  one  who  came  to  Messrs. 
Hurry  and  Crammem's  had  ever  learnt  anything  before ;  yet  no 
explanation  of  anything  was  vouchsafed  to  us.  It  was  understood 
that  we  couldn't  swim,  yet  we  were  flung  out  of  our  depth  into  the 
river.  I  have  tried  all  systems  of  education,  with  the  poorest  results 
imaginable,  but  this  one  was  certainly  the  most  hateful.  For 
weeks  I  used  to  learn  Euclid  by  heart,  without  a  soul  to  tell  me 
what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  or  why  I  was  punished  for  my  per- 
formances at  the  board.  Languages  have  been  always  as  unattain- 
able to  me  as  the  science  of  music,  and  for  many  months  I  used 
to  copy  my  German  exercises  from  a  fellow-student,  till  a  catas- 
trophe happened :  I  was  so  ignorant  of  the  German  characters — 
in  which  they  were  written — that  I  actually  signed  his  name  at 
the  end  of  one  of  them,  instead  of  my  own.  Detection,  of  course, 
would  have  taken  place  much  earlier  had  I  been  nearer  my  examina- 
tion, for  the  elder  boys  were  looked  after  sharply  enough.  Heavens, 
what  a  life  it  was !  If  a  boy  had  died  there,  his  existence  would 
have  ended  like  that  of  an  '  habitual  criminal,'  in  penal  servitude  ; 
and  his  friends  would  doubtless  have  remarked  that  he  had  passed 
away  in  happy  boyhood,  before  he  had  known  the  ills  of  life.  In- 
deed, I  was  often  told  then  that  I  was  '  like  a  young  bear,  with  all 
my  troubles  to  come.'  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  your  sanc- 
timonious fool,  or  your  philosophic  fool,  deserves  the  palm  for  folly. 

What  I  especially  resented  at  this  place  was  that,  in  the  whirl 
and  hurry  of  '  cram,'  there  was  no  time  for  reading  and  writing  ; 
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for  I  was  in  my  youth  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  in  spite  of  the 
many  mills  of  education  through  which  (as  will  be  seen)  I  passed, 
contrived  to  learn  some  things  really  worth  knowing ;  it  is  fair  also 
to  say  (though  I  derived  little  other  benefit  from  these  seminaries) 
that  their  great  variety  was  very  useful  to  me,  in  the  line  of  life  I 
subsequently  chose  for  myself,  and  offered  me  a  wide  study  of  life 
at  an  unusually  early  age.  As  for  writing,  I  was  never  tired  of 
setting  down  *  what  I  was  pleased  to  call  my  thoughts,'  on  paper, 
and  generally  in  verse ;  and  what  is  much  more  strange  I  found  a 
channel  (in  the  eye  of  the  law  at  least)  of  '  publication  '  for  them. 
A  schoolfellow  of  mine,  Eaymond,  had  a  talent  for  drawing,  and 
a  third  scarcely  less  gifted  genius,  Jones,  could  write  like  print. 
These  various  talents  might  have  remained  comparatively  unknown, 
but  for  one  Barker,  who  had  a  genuine  turn  for  finance,  and  who 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  combining  them.  We  were  like  poor  and 
struggling  inventors,  who  in  this  young  gentleman  found  their 
capitalist,  and  thanks  to  him  were  enabled  to  enlighten  the  world  ; 
and  the  parallel,  as  will  be  shown,  went  even  further.  His  idea 
was  that  we  should  start  a  weekly  paper,  full  of  stories  and  poems. 
I  was  to  compose  the  contents,  Jones  was  to  write  any  number  of 
fair  copies,  and  Kaymond  was  to  illustrate  them. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Barker,  '  we  shall  not  do  it  for  nothing,'  which 
I  thought  (even  then)  a  very  just  observation.  The  price  of  each  copy 
was  accordingly  fixed  at  sixpence.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  anyone 
would  refuse  to  give  so  small  a  sum  for  such  admirable  literature 
(not  to  mention  the  pictures,  which  indeed  I  did  not  think  so 
highly  of),  but  in  practice  we  found  there  were  difficulties.  Many 
boys  were  of  so  gross  a  nature  that  they  preferred  to  borrow  their 
literature,  and  spend  their  sixpences  in  the  tuck  shop ;  and  though 
the  first  number  (as  often  happens)  was — to  Barker — a  financial 
success,  the  second  number  fell  flat,  and  there  were  several  suq>lus 
copies  on  our  hands.  Then  came  in  our  proprietor's  genius  for 
finance  ;  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  entrusted  with  the  pay- 
ing out  of  a  certain  weekly  pocket-money,  of  two  shillings,  which, 
though  despised  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  when  our  slender 
purses  were  full,  became  before  the  end  of  it  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  resolved  on  a  coup  d'etat,  and  calmly  deducted  six- 
pence from  everybody's  two  shillings,  and  gave  them  our  paper 
instead.  It  was  the  first  instance  with  which  I  became  acquainted 
of  '  a  forced  circulation.'  Experiments  of  a  similar  kind  have  been 
tried  by  political  financiers  in  many  countries,  but  rarely  without 
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great  opposition;  '  the  masses'  never  know  what  is  good  for  them, 
and  our  schoolfellows  were  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  they  called 
our  proprietor  '  a  Jew,'  and,  so  to  speak, '  murmured  against  Moses.1 
He  was  tall  and  strong,  and  fought  at  least  half-a-dozen  pitched 
battles  for  the  maintenance  of  his  object ;  I  think  he  persuaded 
himself,  like  Charles  I.,  that  he  was  really  in  the  right,  and 
set  down  their  opposition  to  mere  '  impatience  of  taxation  ; '  but 
in  the  end  they  were  '  one  too  many  for  him,'  and,  indeed,  much 
more  than  one-  He  fell  fighting,  no  doubt,  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  literature,  but  also  for  his  own  sixpences,  for  we — the  workers 
— never  saw  one  penny  of  them. 

As  I  grew  older,  matters  grew  better  with  me  at  Messrs. 
Hurry  and  Crammem's  establishment,  or  perhaps  the  improvement 
only  lay  in  the  fact  that  I  began  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  them. 
I  learnt  to  do  my  work  well,  though  I  never  liked  it,  nor  have  I 
ever  liked  any  work  except  of  my  own  choosing,  though  to  that, 
Heaven  knows,  I  have  stuck  closely  enough.  The  Bohemian  side 
of  my  character  now  began  to  develop  itself,  and  that  so  strongly, 
that,  considering  the  great  respectability  of  my  family,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  think  (like  the  Irish  hypochondriac)  that  I  must  have 
been  changed  at  nurse.  I  used  to  delight  in  running  up  to  town  on 
short  leave  (from  Saturday  to  Sunday  night),  and  (  in  spite  of  all 
temptations '  of  invitations  from  my  relations,  preferred  to  do  so 
on  my  own  hook.  It  was  more  agreeable  to  me  to  be  my  own 
master  than  to  sit  in  the  lap  of  comfort.  At  that  time  '  a  sand- 
wich and  a  glass  of  ale ' — both,  fortunately,  of  great  size — used 
to  be  advertised  for  fourpence,  and  I  have  subsisted  on  that  meal, 
rather  than  on  the  stalled  ox,  and  conventionalism  therewith. 
When  money  has  been  very  tight,  I  have  even  slept,  I  fear,  in  a 
day  cab,  in  a  mews.  At  fifteen,  in  short,  I  knew  more  of  the  queer 
side  of  life  than  most  people  of  fifty,  but  I  became  acquainted  with 
it  of  ray  own  free  will,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  (and  has  very 
different  effects)  from  becoming  acquainted  with  it  on  compulsion. 

I  remember  going  to  the  Derby,  and  coming  back  (from  want 
of  funds)  a  great  portion  of  the  journey  astride  a  hearse,  clinging 
not,  indeed,  to  the  plumes  (for  it  was  disengaged),  but  to  bare  poles. 
Of  course  it  was  all  very  wrong,  but  I  was  never  mischievous,  nor 
can  I  recollect  ever  having  taken  the  initiative  in  hurting  any  liv- 
ing creature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  suffered  a  gratuitous  wrong 
at  the  hands  of  any  schoolfellow,  and  it  was  not  apologised  for,  I 
resented  it  exceedingly  ;  what  an  innate  villain,  I  reasoned,  must 
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he  be  to  attack  so  harmless  an  individual ;  and  I  generally  con- 
trived not  only  to  be  even  with  the  young  gentleman  in  question, 
but  to  strike  a  moderate  balance  in  my  own  favour. 

I  have  followed  this  practice  throughout  life,  and  though  it  is 
not  strictly  a  Christian  virtue,  I  venture  to  think  it  tends  to  the 
public  advantage.  If  offensive  people  could  be  generally  made  to 
understand  the  theory  of  the  turning  of  worms,  they  would  be  more 
careful  of  putting  their  foot  down  upon  those  apparently  defence- 
less creatures.  In  the  matter  of  reprisals,  one  is  apt,  of  course,  to 
make  mistakes  ;  but  I  think,  even  at  that  early  age,  I  could  recog- 
nise the  difference  between  a  light-hearted  scamp  and  a  cold- 
blooded scoundrel.  That  conciliation  with  the  Base,  and  especially 
the  Cruel,  is  useless — is  a  lesson  that  I  learnt  as  a  small  boy,  and 
have  never  forgotten ;  I  have  generally  managed — upon  principle 
— to  pay  them  out. 

As  the  time  grew  near  for  the  entrance  examination  to  "Wool- 
wich, Mr.  Hurry  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  take  some  interest  in 
me,  who  had  hitherto  been  left  to  the  ushers.  *  Your  father '  (he 
had  been  deceased  for  about  five  years)  '  has  been  writing,'  he  told 
me,  *  very  seriously  about  your  Euclid.' 

Mr.  Hurry  knew  all  the  tricks  of  his  trade.  He  was  confident 
of  my  passing  the  ordinary  examination,  but  was  very  doubtful  of 
my  being  able  to  get  through  the  medical  branch  of  it,  because  I 
was  so  very  short-sighted.  He  gave  me,  however,  the  best  advice. 
'  They  will  tell  you  to  look  out  of  the  window  and  describe  the  colours 
of  the  horses  on  the  common.  Mind  you  say  "  bay,"  very  rapidly, 
for  all  horses  are  either  "  grey  "  or  "  bay." '  If  not  strictly  well- 
principled,  Mr.  Hurry  was  very  good  fun,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  (though  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time)  to  much  material 
for  my  first  work,  '  The  Foster  Brothers.' 

I  thought  myself  very  fortunate  (though,  as  it  happened,  it 
eventually  came  to  nothing)  when  I  took  the  third  place  at  the 
entrance  examination  into  the  Military  Academy.  The  humours 
of  that  establishment  at  that  date  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  ; 
they  were  fitted  for  the  pen  of  a  Smollett,  but  scarcely  adapted  for 
a  modern  audience.  I  have  introduced  some  of  them  (after  a 
certain  necessary  refining  process)  into  '  What  He  Cost  Her,'  and 
the  recollection  of  them  has  been  doubtless  of  advantage  to  me, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
puto  is  a  motto  that  belongs  to  the  novelist  even  more  than  to 
the  poet ;  and,  indeed,  life  at  the  Military  Academy  had  very  little 
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to  do  with  poetry.  The  government  of  the  place  was  a  despotism 
tempered,  not  by  epigrams,  but  by  escapades.  Its  subjects  were 
insubordinate,  and  demanded  frequent  fusillades — expulsions.  Our 
age,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  was,  no  doubt,  a  difficult  one  to 
legislate  for ;  we  were  neither  boys  nor  men,  and  though  subject  to 
military  discipline,  like  soldiers,  we  were  sometimes  treated  quite  as 
small  boys.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  check  extravagance,  it  was 
ordained  that  we  should  only  have  five  pounds  apiece,  of  pocket- 
money,  on  rejoining  after  a  vacation ;  as  one  of  us  notoriously 
kept  a  pack  of  beagles,  this  was  not  an  edict  likely  to  have,  at  all 
events,  a  universal  application. 

The  authorities  feared  ridicule  quite  as  much  as  the  cadets 
themselves  did.  I  remember  the  governor  reading  prayers  to  us 
in  the  dining-hall,  one  wet  Sunday.  The  chapter  for  the  day  hap- 
pened to  be  the  autobiography  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  the  words  '  I 
speak  as  a  fool '  occur  more  than  once,  and  those  the  reader  left 
out,  for  fear  of  exclamations  of  agreement.  It  was  here  that 
'  Lord  Bloomfield '  and  *  The  Earl  of  Moira '  (signs  of  public-houses 
on  Shooter's  Hill)  were  given  by  N.  as  respectable  references,  and 
it  was  here  (or,  at  least,  while  he  was  a  cadet)  that  he  carried  out 
that  famous  operation  in  sheep.1 

My  military  career  was  brief ;  it  was  cut  short,  h  owever,  not  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  expulsion,  but  by  ill  health ;  and  at  seventeen 
I  was  sent  to  a  private  tutor's,  in  preparation  for  the  University. 

My  school  life,  as  may  be  gathered,  had  not  been  destitute  of 
fun,  but  upon  the  whole  I  detested  it.  It  was  now  for  the  first 
time  that  I  became  acquainted  with  happiness.  To  me  it  is  curious 

1  A  story  should  never  be  told  twice  in  print,  at  all  events  by  the  same  man, 
but,  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  not  read  it,  I  must  be  excused  for  repeating 
this  one,  N.  and  M.,  cadets,  tall  and  hairy,  and  looking  much  older  than  they 
were,  found  themselves  one  vacation  with  only  five  shillings  between  them,  and 
in  need  of  capital.  They  were  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  N.  plumed 
himself  on  his  judgment  of  sheep.  '  Let  us  go,'  he  said,  '  to  the  sheep  fair  at 
E.,  and  buy  a  flock  and  sell  them  at  a  profit.'  They  attired  themselves  in  proper 
raiment  and  went  to  the  fair  ;  after  a  general  inspection  of  the  pens,  they  bought 
a  hundred  sheep  at  39s.  a  head — that  is  to  say,  they  agreed  to  buy  them.  M.  went 
with  one  of  the  drovers  to  a  public-house,  ostensibly  to  hand  him  over  the  money, 
but  really  to  gain  time  and  to  spend  his  five  shillings  in  treating  him,  while  N. 
remained  with  the  other  to  dispose  of  his  bargain  at  a  profit,  if  he  could.  For  a 
whole  hour  he  did  no  business,  but  in  the  end  he  sold  the  flock  at  40#.  a  head, 
realising  £5  by  the  transaction.  We  talk  of  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  here 
were  four  of  them  for  poor  N.  '  Suppose  you  had  not  sold  them,'  I  said,  '  would 
you  not  have  got  into  a  frightful  row  ? '  '  Very  likely,'  he  said.  'All  the  time  I 
was  thinking  less  of  the  buyers  than  of  Botany  Bay.'  For  at  that  time  we  had 
transportation. 
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that  school  life  should  have  those  attractions,  which  it  certainly 
possesses,  for  most  boys,  independent  of  the  imaginary  ones  with 
which  the  glamour  of  *  the  Past '  invests  it.  I  suppose  the  delight 
they  take  in  sports  of  all  kinds  makes  up  for  the  discomforts  they 
endure,  while,  having  no  particular  literary  bent,  their  dry  mechan- 
ical studies  are  not  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  any  other  kind 
of  reading  would  be.  With  the  exception  of  what  Mrs.  Caudle 
calls  'the  fine  old  athletic  game  of  cribbage,'  I,  unfortunately, 
cared  nothing  for  sports ;  and  while  I  loved  poetry  and  fiction,  the 
lessons  that  were  imposed  upon  me  were  absolutely  hateful.  To 
find  myself  comparatively  my  own  master,  with  leisure  for  my 
private  pursuits,  was,  therefore,  like  escaping  from  slavery. 

My  new  tutor  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  agreeable 
men  I  have  ever  known,  of  the  most  polished  manners  and  charm- 
ing social  gifts  of  all  kinds,  and  his  family  were  as  pleasant  as 
himself.  He  lived  in  a  large  house,  once  the  residence  of  a  great 
lord,  in  Devonshire,  commanding  the  most  splendid  views.  After 
my  previous  experience  of  life,  I  seemed  to  myself  (not  unreason- 
ably, I  thought,  if  the  theory  of  compensation  was  to  be  accepted) 
to  have  gone  to  heaven.  As  a  young  man,  my  new  preceptor  had 
been  the  pet  of  the  aristocracy ;  had  been  private  tutor  to  more  than 
one  duke,  and  had  educated  earls  and  viscounts  without  number. 
Many  of  them  had  expressed  an  extravagant  regard  for  him,  but  their 
efforts  to  benefit  him,  when  he  came  to  need  their  assistance,  were 
certainly  not  extravagant.  He  was  comparatively  a  poor  man  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  the  pride  which 
generally  accompanies  unaccustomed  poverty.  He  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  asked  his  noble  friends  for  anything,  and  they 
took  great  care,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  never  to  inquire  into  his  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  them,  a  very  great  magnate  indeed,  wrote  to 
request  his  dear  old  tutor  to  come  up  to  Scotland  and  many  him.  He 
did  so,  and  not  only  received  no  guerdon  from  his  gushing  Grace, 
but  was  left  to  pay  his  own  journey  there  and  back.  He  never 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  though  I  think  he  felt  it ;  but  it  gave 
me  a  lesson  with  regard  to  the  selfish  callousness  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  (with  their  motto  of  noblesse  oblige,  too !),  which  has 
never  needed — though  it  has  amply  received — the  corroboration 
of  experience. 

The  preparation  for  Cambridge  was  a  mere  bagatelle,  after 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  way  of  lessons,  and  though 
I  never  cared  for  University  studies,  I  almost  took  a  pleasure  in 
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them  for  the  teacher's  sake.  I  can  see  myself  now  doing  Euclid 
with  him  in  his  study,  without  book ;  he  taught  me  to  carry  the 
figures,  even  of  the  sixth  book  (which  are  much  belettered),  in  my 
head,  and  after  a  little  practice  I  found  no  difficulty  in  it,  and  even 
some  self-satisfaction.  This,  too,  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  derived  any  satisfaction  from  what  seems  to  please 
so  many  people — outdoor  exercise. 

I  had  some  companions  of  my  own  age  who  taught  me  the  use 
of  the  leaping  pole,  in  which  I  became  quite  a  remarkable  proficient. 
We  scoured  the  country  each  with  a  fourteen-foot  pole  in  our 
hands,  and  rarely  found  brook  or  lane  too  broad  for  us.  Many  a 
time,  like  Commodore  Trunnion,  have  I  astonished  a  waggoner  by 
flying  from  steep  bank  to  bank,  over  the  heads  of  himself  and  his 
horses.  I  could  now,  quite  as  easily,  like  the  cow  in  the  nursery 
rhyme,  fly  over  the  moon. 

I  have  never  seen  it  remarked,  with  relation  to  the  .effect  of 
humour,  that,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  of  all  so-called  prac- 
tical jokes,  a  material  drollery — something  incongruous  that  actually 
happens — makes  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
human  mind  than  anything  spoken.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  been  familiar  with  more  than  one  great  humourist,  and  to 
have  mixed  generally  with  many  utterers  of  good  things.  I  remem- 
ber some  with  great  pleasure,  but  the  recollection  of  them  does 
not  tickle  me  with  the  same  irrepressible  mirth  as  certain  humour- 
ous incidents,  which  I  can  never  recall,  even  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night,  without  laughter.  They  owe  something,  of  course, 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  took  place,  and  therefore 
always  lose  in  the  telling  ;  but  to  those  who  have  experienced  and 
can  appreciate  them  they  are  solid  lumps  of  delight,  which  no 
time  can  liquefy.  One  of  these  was  vouchsafed  to  me  while  at  my 
Devonshire  tutor's.  I  have  often  told  it,  but  I  do  not  remember 
having  ever  put  it  into  print. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  some  private  theatricals,  for  which  a 
great  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  approached  by  a  long  passage 
from  the  front  door,  afforded  great  facilities.  One  of  the  plays 
was  a  dress  piece,  exhibiting  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  my  frivolous  disposition,  perhaps,  that  caused  me  to  be  selected 
as  the  Court  jester.  A  dear  friend  of  mine  (since  dead,  alas  !  like 
most  of  them)  played  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  I  well  remember  he 
took  advantage  of  my  being  in  a  simple  network  garment  to  prick 
my  unprotected  limbs  with  the  point  of  his  rapier. 
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It  was  a  snowy  winter's  night,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
a  very  large  audience,  whose  servants,  including  those  of  the  house, 
were  standing  on  the  great  staircase  and  in  the  galleries ;  and  Sir 
Walter  and  I  were  in  the  long  passage  aforesaid  waiting  to  '  come 
on,'  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the  front  door.  There  was  no  one 
to  answer  it,  as  we  knew,  except  ourselves.  But  who,  at  that  time 
of  night,  two  hours  after  the  performance  had  begun,  could  it 
possibly  be  ?  *  By  Jove,'  whispered  I,  already  trembling  with  the 
sense  of  the  absurdity  of  what  must  needs  come  to  pass,  '  it's  the 
new  pupil ! ' 

My  tutor,  I  knew,  was  expecting  one  (from  Wales)  about  that 
date,  but  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  theatricals  we  had  clean 
forgotten  all  about  him.  The  bell  rang  again  with  increased  vio- 
lence. We  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood  a  little  man,  with  a 
Bradshaw  and  a  railway  rug,  just  descended  from  a  snow-covered 
fly.  His  gaze  wandered  from  the  knight  in  his  doublet  and  hose 
to  the  fool  in  scarlet,  and  back  again,  in  speechless  astonishment. 
He  had  evidently  a  mind  to  turn  and  flee,  but  Sir  Walter,  with 
gentle  violence,  constrained  him  to  enter.  We  led  him  along  the 
passage,  opened  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  and  pushed  him  on  to 
the  stage.  The  applause  was  deafening.  The  appearance  of  a 
modern  railway  traveller,  with  rug  and  guide,  among  the  Court 
of  Elizabeth,  was  thought  to  be  part  of  an  exquisite  burlesque. 
The  Queen  wept  tears  of  laughter,  the  courtiers  roared,  not  from 
complaisance,  but  necessity ;  the  whole  house  '  rose '  at  the  un- 
expected visitor,  who  faced  it  with  his  mouth  open.  It  was  more 
than  a  minute  before  my  tutor  could  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  came  forward  full  of  the  politest  apologies,  marred  by 
fits  of  uncontrollable  mirth. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  B.,  I  cannot  express  my  sorrow '  (which  was  very 
true).  '  What  must  you  have  thought  of  your  reception,  and  of  my 
house  ? ' 

The  Welshman  was  plucky  enough,  and  not  unnaturally  in  a 
frightful  rage.  *  I  thought  it  was  a  lunatic  asylum,  sir,'  he  an- 
swered bitterly. 

Then  we  gave  him  three  cheers,  and  one  cheer  more.  The 
hero  of  that  evening  fell  at  Balaklava  a  few  years  afterwards  ;  my 
tutor  and  three-fourths  of  that  joyous  company  have  long  been 
dead ;  but  when  I  think  of  that  inimitable  scene,  the  humour  of 
it  sweeps  wavelike  over  all,  and  for  one  fleeting  minute  drowns 
regret. 
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The  mention  of  theatricals  reminds  me  that  under  my  tutor's 
roof  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  once  famous  Miss  O'Neill. 
She  stayed  a  fortnight  in  the  house  with  her  husband,  Sir  William 
Becher.  Those,  of  ripe  age,  who  saw  her  act,  used  to  compare  her, 
and  not  unfavourably,  with  Mrs.  Siddons.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  since  she  left  the  stage  on  her  marriage  at  a  very 
early  age.  At  the  date  of  which  I  speak  she  was  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age :  a  tall  commanding-looking  woman,  with 
a  certain  majesty  in  her  mien  and  movements.  She  talked  of 
*  the  Garden '  and  '  the  Lane,'  and  was  very  fond  of  recitation. 
I  remember  her  giving  us  '  Hohenlinden,'  one  afternoon  in  the 
hall,  in  very  fine  style. 

It  was  when  I  was  a  pupil  in  Devonshire  that  the  meadows  of 
manuscripts  which  I  had  written  began  to  produce  their  first  scanty 
crop  of  print. 

A  curious  chapter  might  be  written  concerning  the  channels 
through  which  authors  have  first  addressed  the  public.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  they  have  been  mostly  of  a  humble  kind.  One 
rarely  writes  for  the  '  Times  '  or  the  '  Edinburgh  '  at  seventeen,  or 
rather,  though  we  may  write  for  them  (for  young  gentlemen  of 
the  pen  are  audacious  enough),  one's  lucubrations  are  first  'ac- 
cepted '  in  much  more  modest  regions.  Thackeray  told  me  that 
the  first  money  he  had  ever  received  in  literature  (under  what  cir- 
cumstances he  did  not  say,  but  they  must  have  been  droll  ones)  was 
from  Mr.  Gr.  W.  M.  Keynolds.  For  my  own  part,  I  may,  so  far, 
have  been  said  to  have  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth, 
for  my  literary  godfather  was  no  less  a  person  than  Leigh  Hunt. 
In  the  flesh,  I  regret  to  say,  I  never  knew  him ;  but  as  a  boy  I 
had  an  admiration  for  him  that  was  akin  to  love.  I  suppose  no 
writer  has  ever  preached  the  love  of  books  so  eloquently  as  he  has 
done,  or  gained  more  disciples.  He  had  a  most  kind  and  gracious 
nature,  which  was  cultivated  to  extremity ;  culture  is  much  more 
common  nowadays  than  it  was  in  his  time,  but  unless  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  gracious,  very  little  comes  of  such  *  top  dressing.' 
Leigh  Hunt  combined  with  the  *  fine  brain  '  the  tenderest  of  human 
hearts.  His  ignorance  of  business  matters  and  his  poverty  made 
him  to  natures  of  the  baser  sort  an  object  of  ridicule.  Carlyle 
used  to  keep  three  sovereigns  in  a  little  packet  on  his  mantelpiece, 
which  he  called  '  Leigh  Hunt's  sovereigns,'  because  he  occasionally 
lent  them  to  him,  and  was  wont  to  narrate  the  circumstance  to 
all  whom  it  did  not  concern.  "^Hunt  would  have  lent  him  three 
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thousand  sovereigns,  had  he  possessed  them,  and  never  disclosed 
the  circumstance. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  literary  life  which  Dickens  regretted 
so  much  as  the  unintentional  wrong  he  did  Leigh  Hunt  in  his 
portrait  of  Harold  Skimpole.  It  was  true  that  he  drew  one  side 
of  it  from  his  friend,  but  the  other  side — the  selfishness  and 
the  baseness — had  nought  to  do  with  him.  They  were  indeed  so 
utterly  opposed  to  his  character,  that  it  seemed  to  Dickens  that 
no  one  could  associate  them  with  the  original  of  the  picture. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  novelist  to  paint  in  this  way 
and  for  the  very  purpose  of  the  concealment  of  identity ;  but  in 
this  case  the  likeness  was,  in  some  points,  too  striking  to  escape 
recognition,  and  the  others  were  taken  for  granted,  whereat  both 
painter  and  sitter  were  cruelly  pained. 

The  first  composition  of  my  own  which  I  had  the  bliss  to  see 
in  print  was  a  little  poem  called  '  The  Poet's  Death ' — a  queer 
subject  enough  to  begin  a  poetical  career  with — published  in '  Leigh 
Hunt's  Journal,'  one  of  the  many  periodicals  which  owed  their 
being  to  his  sanguine  temperament  and  the  optimism  of  a  pub- 
lisher. It  had  a  short  life,  and  I  am  afraid  not  a  merry  one.  Soon 
after,  I  wrote  a  series  of  '  Ballads  from  English  History,'  in  '  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany,'  of  which  I  think,  at  that  time,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  was  the  proprietor  and  editor.  When  I  ventured,  after  half 
a  dozen  of  them,  or  so,  had  made  their  appearance,  to  hint  at  pay- 
ment, I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Ainsworth  explaining  that  *  the 
circumstances  of  the  magazine  were  such  that  it  could  afford  no 
pecuniary  remuneration  to  its  contributors.'  The  word  'pecu- 
niary '  was  italicised,  as  though  I  had  received  some  remuneration 
of  another  kind.  If  I  had  had  to  trust  to  my  muse  for  subsistence 
(though  upon  my  word  I  still  think  I  wrote  very  pretty  poems) 
I  should  have  died  early  unless  some  Dr.  Tanner  had  communi- 
cated to  me  his  secret  of  living  without  food.  The  only  poem  I 
ever  got  paid  for  was  a  humorous  one  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  other  day  quoted  in  an  American  collection  of  '  anony- 
mous and  dead  authors.'  It  was  written  upon  a  great  friend  of 
my  boyhood,  a  pointer  called  *  Jock.' 

A  rollicksome,  frolicsome  rare  old  cock 
As  ever  did  nothing  was  our  dog  Jock  ; 
A  gleesome,  fleasome,  affectionate  beast, 
As  slow  at  a  fight,  as  swift  at  a  feast ; 
A  wit  among  dogs,  when  his  life  'gan  fail, 
One  couldn't  but  see  the  old  wag  in  his  tale, 
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When  his  years  grew  long  and  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  his  course  of  bark  could  not  strengthen  him. 
Never  more  now  shall  our  knees  be  press'd 
By  his  dear  old  chops  in  his  slobbery  rest, 
Nor  our  mirth  be  stirr'd  at  his  solemn  looks 
As  wise,  and  as  dull,  as  divinity  books. 
Our  old  friend's  dead,  but  we  all  well  know 
He's  gone  to  the  kennels  where  the  good  dogs  go, 
Where  the  cooks  be  not,  but  the  beef -bones  be, 
And  his  old  head  never  need  turn  for  a  flea. 

The  proprietor  of  the  object  of  this  eulogy  was  so  pleased  with 
it  that  he  placed  it  over  the  dog's  tombstone,  and  much  to  his 
annoyance  found  he  had  a  great  deal  more  to  pay  the  stonecutter 
than  I  had  received  for  the  original  manuscript.  In  short,  though 
at  that  time  of  my  life,  and  long  afterwards,  I  much  preferred 
verse  to  prose,  it  soon  became  manifest  to  me  that  poetry  would, 
in  my  case,  be  its  own  reward. 

My  first  prose  article  found  acceptance  in  '  Household  Words.' 
It  was  the  forerunner  of  scores  and  scores  contributed  to  the 
same  periodical,  but  no  other  gave  me  a  tithe  of  the  pleasure 
this  one  did.  A  mother's  pride  in  seeing  her  firstborn  in  long 
clothes  is  no  doubt  considerable,  but  it  is  nothing  to  an  author's 
delight  upon  the  appearance  of  his  first  article  in  print.  In 
this  case,  the  well-known  line,  '  Half  is  his,  and  half  is  thine,' 
does  not  apply:  the  little  creature  is  his  very  own,  and,  small 
as  it  is,  plays  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  world  at  large.  From  that  moment  he  is  no 
longer  a  private  person,  but  an  author.  I  don't  know  how  many 
attempts  I  had  made  to  obtain  that  status  before  I  succeeded ; 
the  perseverance  of  Bruce's  spider  as  compared  with  mine  was 
mere  impatience.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  how  long  it  would 
be  before  I  was  fated  to  be  successful  again  my  happiness  would 
have  been  not  a  little  dashed ;  but  as  it  was  I  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  Up  to  this  day,  when  I  look  back  upon  the  letter  I 
received,  announcing  the  acceptance  of  'Gentleman  Cadet'  (a 
short  sketch  of  life  at  the  Academy),  it  awakens  emotions.  The 
writer  was  W.  H.  Wills,  who  assisted  Dickens  in  his  editorship, 
a  man  of  kindly  nature  and  (of  this  I  was  especially  convinced 
just  then)  of  excellent  judgment.  He  was  devoted  to  his  chief, 
conscientious  to  his  contributors,  and  an  excellent  fellow,  as  I 
had  afterwards  good  reason  to  know ;  but  it  was  a  disappointment 
to  me  that  I  had  not  heard  from  '  the  Master '  himself.  Even  that, 
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however,  I  almost  forgot  when  I  received  the  honorarium  (three 
guineas)  for  my  little  paper.  It  seemed  to  me  that  fame  and  fortune 
had  both  opened  wide  their  gates  to  me  at  once.  A  lady  novelist 
has  written  rapturously  of  the  feelings  that  were  aroused  within 
her  by  the  first  kiss  from  her  beloved  object,  though  he  was  but 
a  Detrimental ;  I  felt  like  her,  with  the  additional  satisfaction  of 
believing  myself  to  have  made  an  excellent  match. 

The  first  question  that  occurred  to  me  was,  What  should  I  do 
with  the  money  ?     It  was  a  sum  too  small  to  invest,  and  too  sacred 
to  be  frittered  away :  in  the  end  I  bought  a  pig  with  it.     This 
requires  a  note  of  explanation.     In  Devonshire  there  are  no  pigs 
worthy  of  the  name,  only  a  kind  of  dog  with  a  pigskin  on  it — 
a  circumstance  which  much  distressed  my  tutor,  who  was  a  judge  of 
pigs,  and  admired  them  exceedingly.   Accordingly,  when  I  returned 
after  my  next  vacation,  I  bought  him  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
animal  from  Berkshire.    Though  country  born  and  country  bred,  I 
was  always  extremely  ignorant  of  country  matters  :  a  fine  landscape 
delighted  me,  yet  I  scarcely  knew  an  ash  from  an  elm  ;  and  though 
I  liked  animals,  I  did  so  as  a  child  likes  them,  without  knowledge 
of  their  habits.     To  this  day  one  of  my  objections  to  visiting  at 
country  houses  is  that  so  many  of  their  owners  compel  one  to  feel 
an  interest  in  their  horses  and  cattle.     '  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
see  the  stables,'  &c.    All  that  I  have  always  hated,  and  of  course  I 
knew  nothing  about  pigs.    The  animal  in  question  was  chosen  for 
me  by  an  expert,  and  he  (the  animal)  accompanied  me, in  a  large 
hamper,  by  train  to  Devonshire.   It  was  a  very  hot  day  in  August, 
and  it  struck  me,  as  I  got  out  at  Bristol  for  some  liquid  refresh- 
ment, that  the  poor  pig  must  be  thirsty  too.   I  am  now  aware  that 
it  was  an  error  in  judgment,  but  it  arose  from  a  natural  tenderness 
of  heart.     We  had  ten  minutes  to  wait,  but  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  obtained  the  services  of  a  porter  for  this  (probably 
unique)  performance.  The  station  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion; 
two  excursion  trains  had  come  in,  and  there  was  a  cattle  market 
below  stairs,  he  told  me.     However,  we  got  my  hamper  and  took 
it   down  in  the  lift  to  an  unoccupied  apartment ;  my  four-footed 
friend  never  uttered  a  sound  during  this  process — he  was  either 
dazed  with  unwonted  travel,  or  preparing  himself  for  some  coming 
struggle ;  but  I  regarded  him  with  the  tenderest  sympathy,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  half  dead  with  heat  and  drought.    The  porter 
procured  a  pan  of  water,  and  then  proceeded  to  open  the  hamper. 
What  took  place  next  I  cannot  describe,  for  it  happened  in  a  mere 
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flash  of  time :  there  was  a  cry  of  panic,  rage,  and  fear — a  squeal 
is  no  word  for  it — a  broken  pan,  a  prostrate  porter,  and  a  mad  pig 
gone  !  If  the  door  had  been  closed,  he  would  without  doubt  have 
bitten  us  both,  but  fortunately  the  man  had  left  it  open.  The  next 
moment  the  creature  was  in  the  market — the '  open  market,'  as  it 
is  called — but  altogether  out  of  my  reach.  He  had  joined  a  great 
band  of  pigs,  though  the  owner  denied  it,  and  identification  was 
out  of  the  question.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  pecuniary  proceeds 
of  my  first  article. 

In  other  respects,  however,  it  was  more  fortunate ;  it  made  some 
little  stir  in  the  periodical  world,  and  even  in  one  region  which  may 
be  fairly  said  to  be  remote  from  it.  It  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
governor  of  the  Woolwich  Academy,  who  wrote  to  Dickens  upon  the 
subject,  with  some  acerbity.  When  the  faults  of  any  educational 
establishment  are  indicated,  I  have  always  noticed  that  he  who 
points  them  out  is  the  subject  of  one  of  two  kinds  of  attack. 
1.  If  he  has  been  there  in  person  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  suggesting  that  it  falls  short  of  perfection  ;  he  is  a  bird  that 
fouls  its  own  nest.  2.  If  by  some  slight  inaccuracy  of  detail  he 
betrays  that  he  has  received  his  information  at  second  hand,  then 
he  knows  nothing  about  it. 

'  If  your  correspondent  had  been  a  cadet  himself,'  wrote  the 
general,  '  I  should  not  have  addressed  you,  but  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  he  is  an  outsider.'  A  courteous  reply  informed  him  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  had  been  a  cadet,  on  which  the  governor — 
evidently  still  in  doubt — demanded  his  name.  This  was  a  course 
which,  unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  had  been  wilfully  deceived, 
Charles  Dickens  was  the  last  man  to  adopt,  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tributor, without  permission,  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  ask  it.  It  was 
the  first  of  many  letters  that  I  have  received  from  that  kind  and 
gracious  hand,  but  none  have  given  me  so  exquisite  a  pleasure.  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  reply  to  his  communication  in  a  manner 
that  not  only  satisfied  himself,  but  the  irascible  general ;  and  thus 
began  an  acquaintance  which  presently  ripened  into  friendship, 
none  the  less  sincere  though  the  obligations  in  connection  with  it 
were,  from  first  to  last,  all  on  one  side. 
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BY     THE     AUTHOR     OF     'VICE     VERSA.' 

'  Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  upon  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.' — Macbeth. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VISITS    OF    CEKEMONY. 

R.  LANG-TON,  on  being  in- 
formed that  Mark  Ashburn 
proposed  to  become  his  son- 
in-law,  took  a  _  painfully 
prosaic  view  of  the  matter  : 
'  I  can  quite  understand  the 
fascination  of  a  literary  ca- 
reer to  a  young  man,'  he 
had  observed  to  Mark  in 
the  course  of  a  trying  inter- 
view ;  *  indeed,  when  I  was 
younger  I  was  frequently 
suspected  myself  of  con- 
tributing to  "  Punch ; "  but 
I  always  saw  where  that 
would  lead  me,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  never  did 
indulge  my  inclinations  in 

that  direction,'  he  added,  with  the  complacency  of  a  St.  Anthony. 
'  And  the  fact  is,  I  wish  my  son-in-law  to  have  a  more  assured 
position :  you  see,  at  present  you  have  only  written  one  book — 
oh,  I  am  quite  aware  that  "  Illusion "  was  well  received — re- 
markably so,  indeed ;  but  then  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
you  can  follow  up  your  success,  and — and,  in  short,  while  that 
is  uncertain  I  can't  consent  to  any  engagement ;  you  really 
must  not  ask  me  to  do  so.'  And  in  this  determination  he  was 
firm  for  some  time,  even  though  secretly  impressed  on  hearing 
of  the  sum  for  which  Mark  had  already  disposed  of  his  forth- 
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coming  novel,  and  which  represented,  indeed,  a  very  fair  year's 
income.  It  was  Uncle  Solomon,  after  all,  that  proved  the  heavy 
piece  of  ordnance  which  turned  the  position  at  the  crisis ;  he  was 
flattered  when  his  nephew  took  him  into  his  confidence,  and 
pleased  that  he  should  have  '  looked  so  high,'  which  motives 
combined  to  induce  him  to  offer  his  influence.  It  was  a  somewhat 
desperate  remedy,  and  Mark  had  his  doubts  of  the  impression 
likely  to  be  produced  by  such  a  relative,  but  it  worked  unexpect- 
edly well.  Mr.  Lightowler  was  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  to 
any  definite  promise,  but  he  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he 
was  a  *  warm  '  man,  and  that  Mark  was  his  favourite  nephew,  for 
whom  he  was  doing  something  as  it  was,  and  might  do  more  if  he 
continued  to  behave  himself.  After  the  interview  in  which  this 
was  ascertained,  Mr.  Langton  began  to  think  that  his  daughter 
might  do  worse  than  marry  this  young  Ashburn  after  all.  Mrs. 
Langton  had  liked  Mark  from  the  first  in  her  languid  way,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  '  expectations '  decided  her  to  support  his 
cause  ;  he  was  not  a  brilliant  parti,  of  course,  but  at  least  he  was 
more  eligible  than  the  young  men  who  had  been  exciting  her 
maternal  alarm  of  late.  And  under  her  grandfather's  will  Mabel 
would  be  entitled  on  her  marriage  or  coming  of  age  to  a  sum 
which  would  keep  her  in  comfort  whatever  happened. 

All  these  considerations  had  their  effect,  and  Mr.  Langton, 
seeing  how  deeply  his  daughter's  heart  was  concerned,  withdrew 
his  opposition,  and  even  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  a  long  engagement,  and  that  the  marriage 
might  be  fixed  to  take  place  early  in  the  following  spring.  He 
only  made  two  stipulations :  one,  that  Mark  should  insure  his 
life  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should  abandon 
his  nom  de  plume  at  once,  and  in  the  next  edition  of  *  Illusion,' 
and  in  all  future  writings,  use  the  name  which  was  his  by  birth. 
4 1  don't  like  aliases,'1  he  said  ;  '  if  you  win  a  reputation,  it  seems 
to  me  your  wife  and  family  should  have  the  benefit  of  it ; '  and 
Mark  agreed  to  both  conditions  with  equal  cheerfulness. 

Mr.  Humpage,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  best  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  engagement ;  he  wrote  a  letter  of  solemn  warning  to 
Mabel  and  her  father,  and  this  being  disregarded,  he  nursed  his 
resentment  in  offended  silence.  If  Harold  Caffyn  was  polite 
enough  when  in  his  uncle's  company  to  affect  to  share  his  in- 
dignation to  the  full,  elsewhere  he  accepted  Mark's  good  fortune 
with  cheerful  indifference;  he  could  meet  Mabel  with  perfect 
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equanimity,  and  listen  to  her  mother's  somewhat  discursive  eulogies 
of  her  future  son-in-law  with  patience,  if  not  entire  assent.  Since 
his  autumn  visit  to  the  Featherstones,  there  had  been  changes  in 
his  position  which  may  have  been  enough  to  account  for  his 
philosophy ;  he  had  gained  the  merchant's  good  opinion  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  latter,  in  defiance  of  his  wife's  cautions,  had 
taken  the  unusual  step  of  proposing  that  the  young  actor  should 
give  up  the  stage  and  occupy  a  recently  vacated  desk  in  Mr. 
Featherstone's  own  palatial  City  offices.  Even  if  his  stage  ambi- 
tion had  not  cooled  long  since,  Caffyn  was  not  the  man  to  neglect 
such  a  chance  as  this;  he  accepted  gratefully,  and  already  the 
merchant  saw  his  selection,  unlikely  as  it  had  seemed  at  first, 
beginning  to  be  justified  by  his  protege's  clear  head  and  command 
of  languages,  while  Gilda's  satisfaction  at  the  change  was  at  least 
equal  to  her  father's.  And  so,  whether  Harold  was  softened  by 
his  own  prosperity,  and  whether  other  hopes  or  distractions  came 
between  him  and  his  former  passion  for  revenge,  he  -remained 
impassive  throughout  all  the  preparations  for  a  marriage  which 
he  could  have  prevented  had  he  chosen.  At  Triberg  the  thought 
that  Mark  (who  had,  as  he  considered,  been  the  chief  means  of 
ruining  his  hopes  of  Mabel)  was  to  be  his  successful  rival  had  for 
an  instant  revived  the  old  spirit ;  but  now  he  could  face  the  fact 
with  positive  contentment,  and  his  feeling  towards  Mark  was 
rather  one  of  contemptuous  amusement  than  of  any  actual  hostility. 
Mark's  introduction  of  Mabel  to  his  family  had  not  been 
altogether  a  success ;  he  regretted  that  he  had  carelessly  forgotten 
to  prepare  them  for  his  visit  as  soon  as  he  pulled  the  bell-handle 
by  the  gate,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  scared  faces  at  one  or  two  of 
the  windows,  followed  by  sounds  from  within  of  wild  scurry  and 
confusion — '  like  a  lot  of  confounded  rabbits ! '  he  thought  to 
himself  in  disgust.  Then  they  had  been  kept  waiting  in  a  chilly 
little  drawing-room,  containing  an  assortment  of  atrocities  in  glass, 
china,  worsted,  and  wax,  until  Mark  moved  restlessly  about  in  his 
nervous  irritation,  and  Mabel  felt  her  heart  sink  in  spite  of  her 
love ;  she  had  not  expected  to  find  Mark's  people  in  luxurious 
surroundings,  but  she  was  unprepared  for  anything  quite  so 
hideous  as  that  room.  When  Mrs.  Ashburn,  who  had  felt  that 
this  was  an  occasion  for  some  attention  to  toilette,  made  her 
appearance,  it  was  hardly  a  reassuring  one :  she  was  not  exactly 
vulgar  perhaps,  but  she  was  hard,  Mabel  thought,  narrow  and 
ungenial ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
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taken  unawares  robbed  her  welcome  of  any  cordiality  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  possessed.  She  inferred  from  her  first 
glance  at  Mabel's  pretty  walking  costume  a  fondness  for  dress  and 
extravagance,  which  branded  her  at  once  as  a  '  worldling,'  between 


whom  and  herself  there  could  be  nothing  in  common — in  which 
last  opinion  she  was  most  probably  right,  as  all  Mabel's  efforts  to 
sustain  a  conversation  could  not  save  it  from  frequent  lapses. 
Martha,  from  shyness  as  much  as  stiffness,  sat  by  in  almost 
complete  silence ;  and  though  Trixie,  the  only  other  member  of 
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the  family  who  appeared,  was  evidently  won  at  once  by  Mabel's 
appearance,  and  did  all  she  could  to  cover  the  others'  shortcomings, 
she  was  not  sufficiently  at  her  ease  to  break  the  chill ;  and  Mark, 
angry  and  ashamed  as  he  was,  felt  paralysed  himself  under  its 
influence. 

On  the  way  back  he  was  unusually  silent,  from  a  fear  of  the 
impression  such  an  ordeal  as  she  had  gone  through  must  have  left 
upon  Mabel ;  and  the  fact  that  she  did  not  refer  to  the  interview 
herself  did  not  reassure  him.  He  need  not  have  been  afraid, 
however ;  she  was  not  in  the  least  deterred  by  what  she  had  seen. 
The  sight  of  the  home  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had  filled 
her  with  a  loving  pity,  suggesting  as  it  did  the  petty  constraints 
and  miseries,  the  unloveliness  of  all  surroundings,  and  the  total 
want  of  appreciation  which  he  must  have  endured  there.  And 
yet  all  this  had  not  soured  him ;  in  spite  of  it  he  had  produced  a 
great  book,  strong,  yet  refined  and  tender,  and  free  from  any  taint 
of  narrowness  or  cynicism.  As  she  thought  of  this  and  glanced 
at  Mark's  handsome  face,  so  bright  and  animated  in  general,  but 
clouded  now  with  the  melancholy  which  his  fine  eyes  could  express 
at  times,  she  longed  to  say  something  to  relieve  it,  and  yet  shrank 
from  being  the  first  to  speak  in  her  fear  of  jarring  him. 

Mark  spoke  at  last.  *  Well,  Mabel,'  he  said,  looking  down  at 
her  with  a  rather  doubtful  smile,  *  I  told  you  that  my  mother  was 
a — a  little  peculiar.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mabel  frankly ;  '  we  didn't  quite  get  on  together, 
did  we,  Mark  ?  We  shall  some  day,  perhaps ;  and  even  if  not — 
I  shall  have  you ! '  And  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve  with  a 
look  of  perfect  understanding  and  contentment  which,  little  as 
he  deserved  it,  chased  away  all  his  fears. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CLEAR   SKY — AND   A   THUNDERBOLT. 

HO,'  says  George  Eliot, 
somewhere,  '  can  pinch 
into  its  pilulous  smallness 
the  cobweb  of  pre-ma- 
trimonial  acquaintance  ?  ' 
And,  to  press  the  meta- 
phor, the  cobweb,  as  far 
as  Mark  and  Mabel  were 
concerned,  brilliantly  as 
it  shone  in  all  its  silken 
iridescence,  would  have 
rolled  up  into  a  particu- 
larly small  pill.  Mark 
was  anxious  that  his  en- 
gagement should  be  as 
short  as  possible,  chiefly 
from  an  uneasy  fear  that 
his  great  happiness  might 
elude  him  after  all.  The  idea  of  losing  Mabel  became  day  by  day, 
as  he  knew  her  better,  a  more  intolerable  torture,  and  he  could 
not  rest  until  all  danger  of  that  was  at  an  end.  Mabel  had  no 
fears  of  a  future  in  which  Mark  would  be  by  her  side  ;  and  if  she 
was  not  blind  to  some  little  weaknesses  in  his  character,  they  did 
not  affect  her  love  and  admiration  in  the  least — she  was  well 
content  that  her  hero  should  not  be  unpleasantly  perfect.  And 
the  weeks  slipped  by,  until  Easter,  which  fell  early  that  year,  had 
come  and  gone  ;  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding  were  all  com- 
pleted, and  Mark  began  to  breathe  more  freely  as  he  saw  his 
suspense  drawing  to  a  happy  end. 

It  was  a  bleak  day  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  Mark  was 
walking  across  the  Park  and  Gardens  from  his  rooms  in  South 
Audley  Street  to  Malakoff  Terrace,  charged  with  a  little  note  from 
Mabel  to  Trixie,  to  which  he  was  to  bring  back  an  answer ;  for, 
although  Mabel  had  not  made  much  progress  in  the  affections  of 
the  rest  of  the  Ashburn  household,  a  warm  friendship  had  sprung 
up  already  between  herself  and  Mark's  youngest  sister — the  only 
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one  of  them  who  seemed  to  appreciate  and  love  him  as  he  deserved. 
He  felt  buoyant  and  happy  as  he  walked  briskly  on,  with  the 
blustering  north-easter  at  his  back  seeming  to  clear  his  horizon 
of  the  last  clouds  which  had  darkened  it.  A  very  few  days  more 
and  Mabel  would  be  his  own — beyond  the  power  of  man  to  sunder ! 
and  soon,  too,  he  would  be  able  to  salve  the  wound  which  still 
rankled  in  his  conscience — he  would  have  a  book  of  his  own. 
*  Sweet  Bells  jangled '  was  to  appear  almost  immediately,  and  he 
had  come  to  have  high  hopes  of  it ;  it  looked  most  imposing  in 
proof — it  was  so  much  longer  than  *  Illusion ; '  he  had  worked  up 
a  series  of  such  overwhelming  effects  in  it ;  its  pages  contained 
matter  to  please  every  variety  of  taste — flippancy  and  learning, 
sensation  and  sentiment,  careful  dissection  of  character  and 
audacious  definition  and  epigram — failure  seemed  to  him  almost 
impossible.  And  when  he  could  feel  able  to  lay  claim  legitimately 
to  the  title  of  genius,  surely  then  the  memory  of  his  fraud  would 
cease  to  reproach  him — the  means  would  be  justified  by  the  result. 
He  amused  himself  in  composing  various  critiques  on  the  book 
(all  of  course  highly  eulogistic),  and  thus  pleasantly  occupied  the 
way  until  he  gained  the  cheerful  Kensington  High  Street,  the 
first  half  of  which  seems  to  belong  to  some  bright  little  market 
town  many  miles  further  from  Charing  Cross.  In  the  road  by 
the  kerbstone  he  passed  a  street  singer,  a  poor  old  creature  in  a 
sun-bonnet,  with  sharp  features  that  had  been  handsome  once, 
and  brilliant  dark  eyes,  who  was  standing  there  unregarded, 
singing  some  long-forgotten  song  with  the  remnants  of  a  voice. 
Mark's  happiness  impelled  him  to  put  some  silver  into  her  hand, 
and  he  felt  a  half-superstitious  satisfaction  as  he  heard  the  blessing 
she  called  down  on  him — as  if  she  might  have  influence. 

No  one  was  at  home  at  Malakoff  Terrace  but  Trixie,  whom  he 
found  busily  engaged  in  copying  an  immense  plaster  nose.  '  Jack 
says  I  must  practise  at  features  before  I  can  get  into  the  antique,' 
she  explained,  *  and  so  he  gave  me  this  nose ;  it's  his  first  pre- 
sent, and  considered  a  very  fine  cast,  Jack  says.' 

'  Never  saw  a  finer  nose  anywhere,'  said  Mark — '  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  forced,  eh,  Trixie  ?  ' 

'  Mark,  don't ! '  cried  Trixie,  shocked  at  this  irreverence  ;  *  it's 
David's — Michael  Angelo's  David  ! '  He  gave  her  Mabel's  note. 
< 1  can't  write  back  because  my  hands  are  all  charcoaly,'  she  ex- 
plained ;  '  but  you  can  say,  "  My  love,  and  I  will  if  I  possibly 
can ; "  and,  oh  yes,  tell  her  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.' 
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'Meaning  Jack?'  said  Mark.  'All  right,  and — oh,  I  say, 
Trixie,  why  won't  the  governor  and  mater  come  to  my  wedding  ?  ' 

'  It's  all  ma,'  said  Trixie  ;  '  she  says  she  should  only  feel  her- 
self out  of  place  at  a  fashionable  wedding,  and  she's  better  away.' 

'  It's  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair,  though,  thank  Heaven  ! '  observed 
Mark. 

*  Yes,  but  don't  you  see  what  she  really  wants  is  to  be 
able  to  feel  injured  by  being  out  of  it  all — if  she  can,  she'll  per- 
suade herself  in  time  that  she  never  was  invited  at  all ;  you 
know  what  dear  ma  is  ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  Mark,  with  considerable  resignation,  '  she  must  do 
as  she  pleases,  of  course.  Have  you  got  anything  else  to  tell  me, 
Trixie,  because  I  shall  have  to  be  going  soon  ?  ' 

'  You  mustn't  go  till  I've  given  you  something  that  came  for 
you — oh,  a  long  time  ago,  when  ma  was  ill.  You  see  it  was  like 
this:  ma  had  her  breakfast  in  bed,  and  there  was  a  tray  put 
down  on  the  slab  where  it  was,  and  it  was  sticky  underneath  or 
something,  and  so  it  stuck  to  the  bottom,  and  the  tray  wasn't 
wanted  again,  and  Ann,  of  course,  didn't  choose  to  wash  it,  so  she 
only  found  it  yesterday  and  brought  it  to  me.' 

'  Trixie,'  said  Mark,  '  I  can't  follow  all  those  "  its."  I  gather 
that  I'm  entitled  to  something  sticky,  but  I  haven't  a  notion  what. 
Hadn't  you  better  get  it,  whatever  it  happens  to  be  ?  ' 

'  Why,  it's  a  letter  of  course,  goose ! '  said  Trixie.  '  I  told  you 
that  the  very  first  thing :  wait  here,  and  I'll  bring  it  to  you.' 

So  Mark  waited  patiently  in  the  homely  little  back  parlour, 
where  he  had  prepared  his  work  as  a  schoolboy  in  the  old  days, 
where  he  had  smoked  his  first  cigar  in  his  first  Cambridge  vacation. 
He  smiled  as  he  thought  how  purely  intellectual  his  enjoyment  of 
that  cigar  had  been,  and  how  for  the  first  time  he  had  appreciated 
the  meaning  of  '  the  bitter  end  ; '  he  was  smiling  still  when  Trixie 
returned. 

'  Whom  do  you  know  in  India,  Mark  ? '  she  said  curiously ; 
'  perhaps  it's  some  admirer  who's  read  the  book.  I  hope  it's 
nothing  really  important ;  if  it  is,  it  wasn't  our  fault  that — Mark, 
you're  not  ill,  are  you  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Mark,  placing  himself  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
and  stuffing  the  letter,  after  one  hasty  glance  at  the  direction, 
unopened  into  his  pocket.  '  Of  course  not — why  should  I  be  ?  ' 

'  Is  there  anything  in  the  letter  to  worry  you  ? '  persisted 
Trixie.  '  It  can't  be  a  bill,  can  it  ?  ' 
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*  Never  mind  what  it  is,'  said  Mark  ;  '  have  you  got  the  keys  ? 
I — I  should  like  a  glass  of  wine.' 

4  Ma  left  the  keys  in  the  cupboard,'  said  Trixie ;  '  how  lucky  ! 
port  or  sherry,  Mark  ?  ' 

'  Brandy,  if  there  is  any,'  he  said,  with  an  effort. 

'  Brandy !  oh,  Mark,  have  you  taken  to  drinking  spirits,  and 
so  early  in  the  morning  ? '  she  asked,  with  an  anxious  misgiving 
that  perhaps  that  was  de  rigueur  with  all  literary  men. 

'  No,  no,  don't  be  absurd.  I  want  some  just  now,  and  quick, 
do  you  hear  ?  I  caught  a  chill  walking  across,'  he  explained. 

'  You  had  better  try  to  eat  something  with  it,  then,'  she  ad- 
vised ;  '  have  some  cake  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  want  to  make  me  ill  in  earnest  ? '  he  retorted 
peevishly,  thrusting  away  the  brown  cake,  with  a  stale  flavour  of 
cupboard  about  it,  with  which  Trixie  tried  to  tempt  him  ;  *  there, 
it's  all  right — there's  nothing  the  matter,  I  tell  you.'  And  he 
poured  out  the  brandy  and  drank  it.  There  was  a  kind  of  comfort, 
or  rather  distraction,  in  the  mere  physical  sensation  to  his  palate ; 
he  thought  he  understood  why  some  men  took  to  drinking. 
'  Ha  ! '  and  he  made  a  melancholy  attempt  at  the  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion which  some  people  think  expected  of  them  after  spirits. 
'  Now  I'm  a  man  again,  Trixie  ;  that  has  driven  off  the  chill.  I'll 
be  off  now.' 

*  Are  you  sure  you're  quite  well  again  ? '  she  said  anxiously. 
'  Very  well,  then  I  shan't  see  you  again  till  you're  in  church  next 
Tuesday ;  and  oh,  Mark,  I  do  so  hope  you'll  be  very,  very  happy ! ' 
He  was  on  the  door-step  by  this  time,  and  made  no  reply,  while 
he  kept  his  face  turned  from  her. 

'  (rood-bye,  then,'  she  said ;  *  you  won't  forget  my  message  to 
Mabel,  will  you  ?  ' 

'  Let  me  see,  what  was  it  ?  '  he  said.  *  Ah,  I  remember  ;  your 
love,  and  you  will  if  you  can,  eh  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  and  say  I've  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,'  she 
added. 

He  gave  a  strange  laugh,  and  then,  as  he  turned,  she  saw  how 
ghastly  and  drawn  his  face  looked. 

'  Have  you  though  ?  '  he  said  wildly ;  '  so  have  I,  Trixie,  so 
have  I ! '  And  before  she  could  ask  any  further  questions  he  was 
gone. 

He  walked  blindly  up  the  little  street  and  into  the  main  road 
again,  unable  at  first  to  think  with  any  clearness  :  he  had  not  read 
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the  letter ;  the  stamp  and  handwriting  on  the  envelope  were 
enough  for  him.  The  bolt  had  fallen  from  a  clear  sky,  the  thing 
he  had  only  thought  of  as  a  nightmare  had  really  happened — the 
sea  had  given  up  its  dead !  He  went  on  ;  there  was  the  same  old 
woman  in  the  sun- bonnet,  still  crooning  the  same  song  ;  he  laughed 
bitterly  to  think  of  the  difference  in  his  own  life  since  he  had  last 
seen  her — only  a  short  half-hour  ago.  He  passed  the  parish 
church,  from  which  a  wedding  party  was  just  driving,  while 
the  bells  clashed  merrily  under  the  graceful  spire — no  wedding 
bells  would  ever  clash  for  him  now.  But  he  must  read  that  letter 
and  know  the  worst.  Holroyd  was  alive — that  he  knew  ;  but  had 
he  found  him  out  ?  did  that  envelope  contain  bitter  denunciations 
of  his  treachery.  Perhaps  he  had  already  exposed  him  !  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  knew  how  this  might  be,  and  yet  he  dared 
not  read  his  letter  in  the  street.  He  thought  he  would  find  out 
a  quiet  spot  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  read  it  there ;  alone — 
quite  alone.  He  hurried  on,  with  a  dull  irritation  that  the  High 
Street  should  be  so  long  and  so  crowded,  and  that  everybody 
should  make  such  a  point  of  getting  in  the  way ;  the  shock  had 
affected  his  body  as  well  as  his  mind ;  he  was  cold  to  the  bones, 
and  felt  a  dull  numbing  pressure  on  the  top  of  his  head ;  and  yet 
he  welcomed  these  symptoms,  too,  with  an  odd  satisfaction ;  they 
seemed  to  entitle  him  to  some  sympathy.  He  reached  the  Gardens 
at  last,  but  when  he  had  turned  in  at  the  little  postern  door  near 
the  *  King's  Arms,'  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  open  the 
letter — he  tore  it  half  open  and  put  it  back  irresolutely  ;  he  must 
find  a  seat  and  sit  down.  He  struck  up  the  hill,  with  the  wind  in 
his  teeth  now,  until  he  came  to  the  Eound  Pond,  where  there  was 
quite  a  miniature  sea  breaking  on  the  south-western  rim  of  the 
basin ;  a  small  boy  was  watching  a  solitary  ship  labouring  far  out 
in  the  centre,  and  Mark  stood  and  watched  it  too,  mechanically, 
till  he  turned  away  at  last  with  a  nervous  start  of  impatience. 
Once  he  had  sailed  ships  on  those  waters ;  what  would  he  not  give 
if  those  days  could  come  back  to  him  again,  or  if  even  he  could 
go  back  these  past  few  months  to  the  time  when  his  conscience 
was  clear  and  he  feared  no  man  !  But  the  past  was  irrevocable ;  he 
had  been  guilty  of  this  reckless,  foolish  fraud,  and  now  the  conse- 
quences were  upon  him  !  He  walked  restlessly  on  under  the  bare 
tossing  branches,  looking  through  the  black  trunks  and  across  the 
paths  glimmering  white  in  the  blue-grey  distance  for  a  seat  where 
he  might  be  safe  from  interruption,  until  at  last  he  discovered  a 
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clumsy  wooden  bench,  scored  and  slashed  with  the  sand-ingrained 
initials  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  idleness,  a  seat  of  the  old  un- 
comfortable pattern  gradually  dying  out  from  the  walks.  He 
could  wait  no  longer,  and  was  hurrying  forward  to  secure  it,  when 
he  was  hailed  by  some  one  approaching  by  one  of  the  Bayswater 
paths,  and  found  that  he  had  been  recognised  by  Harold  Caffyn. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MARK  KNOWS  THE  WORST. 

0  avoid  Caffyn  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  so  Mark 
waited  for  him  with  as 
much  self-control  as  he 
could  muster,  as  he  strolled 
leisurely  up.  Caffyn's  quick 
eyes  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  resolved  to 
find  out  what  that  was  be- 
fore they  parted.  '  Thought 
it  must  be  you,'  he  began ; 
'  so  you've  come  out  here  to 
meditate  on  your  coming 
happiness,  have  you  ?  Come 

along  and  pour  out  some  of  your  raptures,  it  will  do  you  good  ; 
and  you  don't  know  what  a  listener  I  can  be.' 

'  Not  now,'  said  Mark  uneasily  ;  '  I — I  think  I  would  rather  be 
alone.' 

*  Nonsense  ! '  said  Caffyn  briskly ;  '  you  don't  really  mean  that, 
I  know.  Why,  I'm  going  away  to-morrow  to  the  lakes.  I  must 
have  a  little  talk  with  you  before  I  go.' 

'  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?  '  said  Mark,  without  much 
show  of  interest. 

'  My  health,  my  boy  ;  old  Featherstone  has  let  me  out  for  a 
fortnight's  run,  and  I'm  going  to  see  what  mountain  air  can  do 
for  me.' 

'  And  where  are  you  going  now  ? '  asked  Mark. 

(  Now  ?     Well,  I  was  going  across  to  see  if  the  Featherstones 
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would  give  me  some  lunch,  but  I 'in  in  no  hurry.  I'll  go  wherever 
you  want  to  go.' 

1  Thanks,'  said  Mark,  '  but — but  I  won't  take  you  out  of  your 
way.' 

*  It's  not  taking  me  out  of  my  way  a  bit,  I  assure  you,  my  boy, 
and  we  haven't  had  a  talk  together  for  ages,  so  come  along.' 

'  I  can't,'  said  Mark,  more  uncomfortably  still.  '  I  have  some 
— some  business  which  I  must  see  to  alone.' 

'  Odd  sort  of  place  this  for  business !  No,  no,  Master  Mark,  it 
won't  do ;  I've  got  you,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  you ;  you  know 
what  a  tactless  beggar  I  can  be  when  I  like.  Seriously,  do  you 
think  I  can't  see  there's  something  wrong  ?  I'm  hanged  if  I 
think  it's  safe  to  let  you  go  about  alone  while  you're  looking  like 
this ;  it  isn't  any — any  hitch  at  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  is  it  ?  ' 
and  there  was  a  real  anxiety  in  his  tone  as  he  asked  this. 

4  No,'  said  Mark  shortly,  4  it's  not  that.' 

'  Have  you  got  into  any  trouble,  then,  any  scrape  you  don't  see 
your  way  out  of?  You  might  do  worse  than  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

'  There's  nothing  to  tell,'  said  Mark,  goaded  past  prudence  by 
this  persistence ;  '  it's  only  a  letter,  a  rather  important  letter,  which 
I  brought  out  here  to  read  quietly.' 

'  Why  the  deuce  couldn't  you  say  so  before  ?  '  cried  Caffyn.  '  7 
won't  interrupt  you  ;  read  your  letter  by  all  means,  and  I'll  walk 
up  and  down  here  till  you're  ready  for  me — only  don't  make  me 
think  you  want  to  cut  me ;  you  might  wait  till  you're  married  for 
that,  and  you  ought  to  know  very  well  (if  you  don't)  why  I've  been 
obliged,  as  it  is,  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  marriage  feast.' 

Mark  saw  that  for  some  reason  Caffyn  did  not  mean  to  be 
shaken  off  just  then,  and,  as  he  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer, 
and  knew  that  to  walk  about  with  Caffyn  and  talk  indifferently 
of  his  coming  happiness  with  that  letter  unread  in  his  pocket 
would  drive  him  mad,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  com- 
promise. So  he  went  to  the  bench  and  began  to  open  the  letter 
with  trembling  hands,  while  Caffyn  paced  up  and  down  at  a  dis- 
creet distance.  *  I  see  what  it  is  now,'  he  thought,  as  he  noticed 
the  foreign  envelope,  'I'm  uncommonly  glad  I  came  up  just  then. 
Will  he  go  through  with  it  after  this  ?  Will  he  tell  me  anything, 
I  wonder  ?  Very  little,  I  fancy,  of  what  I  know  already.  We  shall 
see. 

This  was  the  letter  which  Mark  read,  while  the  north-east 
wind  roared  through  the  boughs  overhead,  driving  the  gritty 
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shell-dust  in  his  face,  and  making  the  thin  paper  in  his  fingers 
flap  with  its  vicious  jerks  : — 

'  Talipot  Bungalow,  Newera  Ellia,  Ceylon. 

'  MY  DEAR  MARK, — I  am  not  going  to  reproach  you  for  your 
long  silence,  as  I  dare  say  you  waited  for  me  to  write  first.  I  have 
been  intending  to  write  again  and  again,  and  have  been  continu- 
ally prevented,  but  I  hardly  expected  to  hear  from  you  unless  you 
had  anything  of  importance  to  tell  me.  Something,  however,  has 
just  come  to  my  knowledge  here  which  makes  me  fancy  that  you 
might  have  other  reasons  for  not  writing.'  ('What  does  he  mean 
by  that  ? '  thought  Mark,  in  sudden  terror,  and  for  a  moment 
dared  not  read  on.)  '  Have  you  by  some  strange  chance  been  led 
to  believe  that  I  was  on  board  the  unfortunate  "  Mangalore  "  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster  ?  because  I  see,  on  looking  over  some  old 
Indian  papers  at  the  club  here,  that  my  name  appears  on  the  list 
of  missing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  left  the  ship  at  Bombay.  I 
had  arranged  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  some  people,  old  friends 
of  my  father's,  who  have  a  villa  on  the  Malabar  Hill,  but  on  my 
arrival  there  found  a  telegram  from  Ceylon,  warning  me  to  lose 
no  time  if  I  wished  to  see  my  father  alive.  The  "  Mangalore  " 
was  to  stop  several  more  days  at  Bombay,  and  I  decided  to  go  on 
at  once  overland  to  Madras  and  take  my  chance  there  of  a  steamer 
for  Colombo,  leaving  my  hosts  to  send  down  word  to  the  ship  of 
my  change  of  plan.  I  can  only  suppose  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding about  this,  and  even  then  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  steward  could  have  returned  me  as  on  board  under  the 
circumstances ;  but  if  only  the  mistake  has  given  you  no  distress 
it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  I  wrote  since  my  arrival  here  to 
the  only  other  quarter  in  which  the  report  might  have  caused 
alarm.  To  continue  my  story,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a 
boat  at  Madras,  and  so  reached  Colombo  some  time  before  the 
"  Mangalore  "  was  due  there,  and  as  I  went  on  at  once  to  Yatagalla, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  in  that  remote  part  of  the  country 
— up  in  Oudapusilava,  in  the  hill  district — it  was  long  before  I 
even  heard  of  the  wreck.  There  was  not  much  society  there,  as 
you  may  imagine,  the  neighbouring  estates  being  mostly  held  by 
native  planters  or  managers,  with  whom  my  father  had  never,  even 
when  well,  been  at  all  intimate.  Well,  my  poor  father  rallied  a 
little  and  lingered  for  some  time  after  my  arrival.  His  condition 
required  my  constant  care,  and  I  trust  I  was  able  to  be  of  some 
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comfort  to  him.  When  he  died  I  thought  it  best  to  do  what  I 
could,  with  the  overseer's  assistance,  to  carry  on  the  plantation 
until  there  was  a  good  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it,  and  for  a 
time  it  did  seem  as  if  my  efforts  were  going  to  be  rewarded — the 
life  was  hard  and  lonely  enough,  but  it  had  its  charms  for  a  soli- 
tary man  like  myself.  Then  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  at 
once.  We  had  a  bad  season  to  begin  with,  and  next  fungus  sud- 
denly showed  itself  on  the  estate,  and  soon  spread  to  such  an 
extent  that  as  a  coffee  plantation  the  place  is  quite  worthless  now, 
though  I  dare  say  they  will  be  able  to  grow  tea  or  cinchona  on  it. 
I  have  done  with  Yatagalla  myself,  having  just  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  it ;  naturally,  not  for  a  very  large  price  per  acre, 
but  still  I  shall  have  enough  altogether  to  live  upon  if  I  decide  to 
carry  on  my  old  profession,  or  to  start  me  fairly  in  some  other 
line.  But  I  am  coming  home  first.  (I  can't  call  this  island, 
lovely  as  most  of  it  is,  home.)  There  is  nothing  to  keep  me  here 
any  longer  except  my  health,  which  has  been  anything  but  good 
for  the  last  few  months.  I  have  been  down  with  fever  after  fever ; 
and  this  place,  which  I  was  ordered  to  as  a  health  resort,  is  too 
damp  and  chilly  to  get  really  well  in.  So  I  shall  make  an  effort 
to  leave  in  about  a  fortnight  by  the  P.  and  0.  "  Coromandel," 
which  they  tell  me  is  a  comfortable  boat.  After  my  experience  of 
the  "  Mangalore  "  I  prefer  to  trust  this  time  to  the  regular  "  liners." 
I  write  this  chiefly  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  kindness  if  you  possibly 
can.  I  have  a  sort  of  longing  to  see  a  friendly  face  on  landing, 
and  lately  I  have  come  to  persuade  myself  that  after  all  you  may 
have  good  news  to  meet  me  with.  Can  you  come  ?  I  have  no 
time-tables  here,  but  I  calculate  that  the  ship  will  reach  Plymouth 
some  time  during  the  Easter  holidays,  so  that,  even  if  you  are 
still  at  St.  Peter's,  your  school  duties  will  not  prevent  your  coming. 
You  can  easily  get  the  exact  time  we  arrive  by  inquiring  at  the 
P.  and  0.  offices  in  Leadenhall  Street.  We  shall  meet  so  soon 
now  that  I  need  write  no  more.  As  it  is  there  is  another  letter 
I  must  write — if  I  can,  for  you  would  hardly  believe  how  difficult 
I  find  it  to  write  at  all  in  my  present  state,  though  a  sea  voyage 
will  set  me  up  again.' 

The  letter  ended  rather  abruptly,  the  writing  becoming  almost 
illegible  towards  the  close,  as  if  the  writer's  strength  had  gradually 
failed  him.  Mark  came  to  the  end  with  a  feeling  that  was  almost 
relief ;  his  chief  dread  had  been  to  hear  that  he  was  found  out, 
and  that  his  exposure  might  be  made  public  before  he  could  make 
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Mabel  his  own.  It  was  terrible  to  know  that  the  man  he  had 
injured  was  alive,  but  still  it  was  something  that  he  was  still 
unaware  of  his  injury  ;  it  was  a  respite,  and,  to  a  man  of  Mark's 
temperament,  that  was  much.  Even  if  Holroyd  were  strong 
enough  to  take  his  passage  by  the  '  Coromandel,'  he  could  hardly 
be  in  England  for  at  least  another  fortnight,  and  long  before  he 
arrived  at  Plymouth  the  wedding  would  have  taken  place.  And 
in  a  fortnight  he  might  be  able  to  hit  upon  something  to  soften 
some  of  the  worse  aspects  of  his  fraud  ;  the  change  in  the  title 
of  the  book,  in  the  nom  de  plume,  and  even  the  alterations  of 
the  text  might  be  explained ;  but  then  there  was  that  fatal 
concession  of  allowing  his  real  name  to  appear :  it  was,  he 
knew,  to  be  placed  on  the  title-page  of  the  latest  edition — would 
there  be  time  to  suppress  that  ?  This  occurred  to  him  but  vaguely, 
for  it  seemed  just  then  as  if,  when  Mabel  were  once  his  wife,  no 
calamity  could  have  power  to  harm  him,  and  now  nothing  Holroyd 
could  do  would  prevent  the  marriage.  After  that  the  Deluge  ! 

So  he  was  almost  his  usual  self  as  he  rose  and  came  towards 
Caffyn  ;  his  hand,  however,  still  trembled  a  little,  causing  him  to 
bungle  in  replacing  the  letter  and  drop  the  envelope,  which  the 
other  obligingly  picked  up  and  restored  to  him. 

'  Ashburn,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  began,  as  they  walked  on  to- 
gether, *  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  impertinent,  but  I  couldn't 
help  seeing  the  writing  on  that  envelope,  and  it  seems  to  me  I 
knew  it  once,  and  yet — do  you  mind  telling  me  if  it's  from 
any  one  I  know  ? ' 

Mark  would  of  course  have  preferred  to  say  nothing,  but  it 
seemed  best  on  the  whole  to  avoid  suspicion  by  telling  the  truth. 
Caffyn,  as  a  friend  of  Vincent's,  would  hear  it  before  long ;  it 
might  look  odd  if  he  made  any  secret  of  it  now,  and  so  he  told 
the  tale  of  the  escape  much  as  the  letter  had  given  it.  His  com- 
panion was  delighted,  he  laughed  with  pleasure,  and  congratulated 
Mark  on  the  joy  he  supposed  him  to  feel,  until  the  latter  could 
hardly  bear  it. 

'Who  would  have  hoped  for  this,'  he  said,  'when  we  were 
talking  about  the  dead  coming  to  life  some  time  ago,  eh  ?  and  yet 
it's  happened — poor,  dear  old  Vincent !  And  did  you  say  he  is 
coming  home  soon  ?  ' 

'  Very  soon  ;  in  about  a  fortnight,'  said  Mark  ;  'he — he  wants 
me  to  go  down  to  Plymouth  and  meet  him,  but  of  course  I  can't 
do  that,' 
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'  A  fortnight ! '  cried  Caffyn.  *  Capital !  But  how  do  you 
make  it  out,  though  ?  ' 

'  Easily,'  said  Mark ;  '  he  talks  of  coming  by  the  "  Coromandel  " 
and  starting  about  a  fortnight  after  he  wrote — so -' 

'  I  see,'  said  Caffyn ;  '  I  suppose  you've  looked  at  the  date  ? 
No  ?  Then  let  me — look  here,  it's  more  than  five  weeks  old — look 
at  the  postmark — why,  it's  been  in  England  nearly  a  fortnight ! ' 

'It  was  delayed  at  nay  people's,'  said  Mark,  not  seeing  the 
importance  of  this  at  first,  '  that's  how  it  was.' 

'  But — but  don't  you  see  ? '  Caffyn  said,  excitedly  for  him,  '  if 
he  really  has  sailed  by  this  "  Coromandel,"  he  must  be  very  near 
now.  He  might  even  be  in  at  Plymouth  by  this  time.' 

'  Good  Grod ! '  groaned  Mark,  losing  all  control  as  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him,  while  the  grey  grass  heaved  under  his  unstable 
feet, 

Caffyn  was  watching  him,  with  a  certain  curiosity  which  was 
not  without  a  malicious  amusement.  '  You  didn't  expect  that,' 
he  said.  '  It's  capital,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Capital ! '  murmured  Mark. 

*  He'll  be  in  time  for  your  wedding,'  pursued  Caffyn. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mark  heavily,  *  he'll  be  in  time  for  that  now.' 

Yes,  his  doom  was  advancing  upon  him  fast,  and  he  must  wait 
patiently  for  it  to  fall ;  he  was  tied  down,  without  possibility  of 
escape,  unless  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  Mabel.  Perhaps  he  might 
as  well  do  that  first  as  last. 

'  Well,'  said  Caffyn,  '  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? ' 

'  Do  ?  '  echoed  Mark.  *  What  can  I  do  ?  I  shall  see  him  soon 
enough,  I  suppose.' 

'  That's  a  composed  way  of  expecting  a  long-lost  friend,  cer- 
tainly,' said  Caffyn,  laughing. 

1  Can't  you  understand,'  retorted  Mark,  '  that — that  situated  as 
I  am  .  .  .  coming  at  such  a  time  as  this  .  .  .  even  a  man's 
dearest  friend  might  be — might  be ' 

'  Rather  in  the  way  ?  Why,  of  course,  I  never  thought  of  that 
— shows  how  dull  I'm  getting !  He  will  be  in  the  way — deucedly 
in  the  way,  if  he  comes  !  After  all,  though,  he  may  not  come  ! ' 

*  Let  us  find  out,'  said  Mark  ;  *  surely  there's  some  way  of 
finding  out.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Caffyn.  '  I  dare  say  they  can  tell  us  at  the 
offices.  We'll  have  a  cab  and  drive  there  now,  and  then  we  shall 
know  what  to  do.  Leadenhall  Street,  isn't  it  ? ' 
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They  walked  sharply  across  to  the  Bayswater  Road,  where  they 
could  get  a  hansom  ;  and  as  they  drove  along  towards  the  City, 
Mark's  hopes  began  to  rise.  Perhaps  Holroyd  was  not  on  board 
the  *  Coromandel  '• — and  then  he  tried  to  prepare  himself  for  the 


contrary.  How  should  he  receive  Vincent  when  he  came  ?  for  of 
course  he  would  seek  him  out  at  once.  The  desperate  idea  of 
throwing  himself  on  his  friend's  mercy  occurred  to  him  ;  if  he 
could  be  the  first  to  tell  Holroyd  the  truth,  surely  he  would 
consent  to  arrange  the  matter  without,  any  open  scandal !  He 
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would  not  wish  to  ruin  him  so  long  as  he  received  his  own  again. 
Both  Caffyn  and  Mark  were  very  silent  during  that  long  and 
wearisome  drive,  with  its  frequent  blocks  in  the  crowded  City 
thoroughfares  ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  last  at  the  courtyard  in 
front  of  the  offices,  Mark  said  to  his  companion,  '  You  manage 
this,  will  you? '  for  he  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  task  himself. 

They  had  to  wait  some  time  at  a  broad  mahogany  counter 
before  a  clerk  was  at  liberty  to  attend  to  them,  for  the  office  was 
full  of  people  making  various  inquiries  or  paying  passage  money. 
Mark  cursed  the  deliberation  with  which  the  man  before  them 
was  choosing  his  berth  on  the  cabin  plan  submitted  to  him,  but 
at  last  the  precautions  against  the  screw  and  the  engines  and  the 
kitchens  were  all  taken,  and  the  clerk  proceeded  to  answer  Caffyn's 
questions  in  the  fullest  and  most  obliging  manner.  He  went  with 
them  to  the  telegram  boards  by  the  doors,  and  after  consulting  a 
despatch  announcing  the  '  Coromandel's  '  departure  from  Gibraltar, 
said  that  she  would  probably  be  at  Plymouth  by  the  next  evening, 
or  early  on  the  following  morning. 

'  Now  find  out  if  he's  on  board  her,'  said  Mark ;  and  his  heart 
almost  stopped  when  the  clerk  came  back  with  a  list  of  passengers 
and  ran  his  finger  down  the  names. 

4  V.  B.  Holroyd — is  that  your  friend  ?  If  you  think  of  meeting 
him  at  Plymouth,  you  have  only  to  see  our  agents  there,  and  they 
will  let  you  know  when  the  tender  goes  out  to  take  the  passengers 
ashore.' 

After  that  Mark  made  his  way  out  blindly,  followed  by  Caffyn. 
'  Let  us  talk  here,  it's  quieter,'  said  the  latter  when  they  were  in 
the  courtyard  again. 

'  What's  the  good  of  talking?  '  said  Mark. 

'  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  go  down  to  Plymouth  ?  '  sug- 
gested Caffyn. 

'  No,'  said  Mark,  *  I  don't.     How  can  I,  now  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  know  you're  wanted  for  exhibition,  and  all  that,  but 
you  could  plead  business  for  one  day.' 

(  What  is  the  use  ?  '  said  Mark.  '  He  will  come  to  me  as  soon 
as  he  gets  to  town.' 

'  Xo,  he  won't,  my  boy,'  said  Caffyn  ;  '  he  will  go  and  see  the 
Langtons  even  before  such  a  devoted  friend  as  you  are.  Didn't 
you  know  he  was  like  one  of  the  family  there  ?  ' 

'  I  have  heard  them  mention  him,'  said  the  unhappy  Mark,  on 
whom  a  dreadful  vision  had  flashed  of  Holroyd  learning  the  truth 
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by  some  innocent  remark  of  Mabel's.     '  I — I  didn't  know  they 
were  intimate.' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  Caffyn ; '  they'll  make  a  tremendous  fuss  over  him. 
Now  look  here,  my  dear  fellow,  let's  talk  this  over  without  any  con- 
founded sentiment.  Here's  your  wedding  at  hand,  and  here's  a  long- 
lost  intimate  friend  about  to  turn  up  in  the  midst  of  it.    You'd  very 
much  prefer  him  to  stay  away ;  there's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  that.     I  should  myself  if  I  were  in  your  shoes.     No  fellow 
cares  about  playing  second  fiddle  at  his  own  wedding.     Now,  I've 
got  a  little  suggestion  to  make.     I  was  going  down  to  Wastwater 
to-morrow ;  but  I  wouldn't  much  mind  waiting  another  day  if  I 
could  only  get  a  fellow  to  come  with  me.    I  always  liked  Holroyd, 
you  know — capital  good  chap  he  is ;  and  if  you  leave  me  to  manage 
him,  I  believe  I  could  get  him  to  come.     I  own  I  rather  funk 
Wastwater  all  alone  at  this  time  of  year.' 

*  He  wouldn't  go,'  said  Mark  hopelessly. 

*  He  would  go  there  as  readily  as  anywhere  else,  if  you  left  it 
to  me.     I  tell  you  what,'  he  added,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurred 
to  him :  '  suppose  /  go  down  to  Plymouth  and  catch  him  there  ? 
I  don't  mind  the  journey  a  bit.' 

'  No,'  said  Mark,  '  /  am  going  to  meet  him.  I  must  be  the 
first  to  see  him.  After  that,  if  he  likes  to  go  away  with  you,  he 
can.' 

'  Then  you  are  going  down  after  all ! '  said  Caffyn.  '  What 
are  you  going  to  say  to  him  ? ' 

'  That  is  my  affair,'  said  Mark. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  only  meant  that  if  you  say  anything  to 
him  about  this  wedding,  or  even  let  him  think  the  Langtons  are 
in  town,  I  may  as  well  give  up  any  idea  of  getting  him  to  come 
away  with  me.  Look  here !  You  might  do  me  a  good  turn,  par- 
ticularly when  you  know  you  won't  be  sorry  to  get  him  off  your 
hands  yourself.  Tell  him  you're  going  abroad  in  a  day  or  two 
(that's  true — you're  going  to  Switzerland  fur  your  honeymoon, 
you  know),  and  let  him  think  the  Langtous  are  away  somewhere 
on  the  Continent ;  it's  all  for  his  good,  he'll  want  mountain  air  and 
a  cheerful  companion  like  me  to  put  him  right  again.  He'll  be 
the  first  to  laugh  at  an  innocent  little  deception  like  that.' 

But  Mark  had  done  with  deceptions,  as  he  told  himself:  '  I 
shall  tell  him  what  I  think  he  ought  to  know,'  he  said  firmly,  and 
Caffyn,  with  all  his  keenness,  mistook  the  purpose  in  his  mind. 

'  I'll  take  that  for  an  answer,'  he  said,  '  and  I  shan't  leave 
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town  to-morrow  on  the  chance  of  his  being  able  to  go.'     And  so 
they  parted. 

'  Ought  I  to  have  let  him  see  that  I  knew  ? '  Caffyn  was  think- 
ing when  he  was  alone  again.  '  No,  I  don't  want  to  frighten  him. 
I  think  he  will  play  my  game  without  it.' 

Mark  went  back  to  the  Langtons  and  dined  there.  Afterwards 
he  told  Mabel  privately  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  town 
for  a  day  or  two  on  pressing  business.  There  was  no  mistaking 
his  extreme  reluctance  to  go,  and  she  understood  that  only  the 
sternest  necessity  took  him  away  at  such  a  time,  trusting  him  too 
entirely  to  ask  any  questions. 

But  as  they  parted  she  said,  '  It's  only  for  two  days,  Mark, 
isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Only  for  two  days,'  he  answered. 

4  And  soon  we  shall  be  together — you  and  I — for  all  our  lives,' 
she  said  softly,  with  a  great  happiness  in  her  low  tones.  *  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  you  up  for  just  two  days,  Mark ! ' 

Before  those  two  days  were  over,  he  thought,  she  might  give 
him  up  for  ever !  and  the  thought  that  this  was  possible  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  part  as  if  all  were  well.  He  went  back 
and  passed  a  sleepless  night,  thinking  over  the  humiliating  task 
he  had  set  himself.  His  only  chance  of  keeping  Mabel  now  lay 
in  making  a  full  confession  to  Holroyd  of  his  perfidy ;  he  would 
offer  a  complete  restitution  in  time.  He  would  plead  so  earnestly 
that  his  friend  must  forgive  him,  or  at  least  consent  to  stay  his 
hand  for  the  present ;  he  would  humble  himself  to  any  extent,  if 
that  would  keep  him  from  losing  Mabel  altogether — anything  but 
that.  If  he  lost  her  now,  the  thought  of  the  happiness  he  had 
missed  so  narrowly  would  drive  him  mad. 

It  was  a  miserably  cold  day  when  he  left  Paddington,  and  he 
shivered  under  his  rug  as  he  sat  in  the  train ;  he  could  hardly 
bear  the  cheerful  talk  of  meeting  or  parting  friends  at  the  various 
stations  at  which  the  train  stopped.  He  would  have  welcomed  a 
collision  which  would  deal  him  a  swift  and  painless  death,  and  free 
him  from  the  misery  he  had  brought  upon  himself ;  he  would  have 
been  glad,  like  the  lover  in  *  The  Last  Ride  together,'  although 
for  very  different  reasons,  if  the  world  could  end  that  day,  and  his 
guilt  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sum  of  iniquity.  But  no  collision 
occurred,  and  (as  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add)  the  universe 
did  not  gratify  him  by  dissolving  on  that  occasion ;  the  train 
brought  him  safely  to  the  Plymouth  platform,  and  left  him  there 
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to  face  his  difficulty  alone.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  at  his  hotel  for  the 
P.  and  0.  agents,  and  in  making  his  way  to  their  offices  up  the 
stony  streets,  and  along  a  quiet  lane  over  the  hill  by  Hoegate.  He 
was  received  with  courtesy,  and  told  all  that  he  wished  to  know : 
the  '  Coromandel '  was  not  in  yet,  would  not  be  in  now  until  after 
dark — if  then ;  they  would  send  him  word  if  the  tender  was  to  go 
out  the  next  morning,  said  the  agent  as  he  wrote  him  the  necessary 
order  to  go  on  board  her.  After  that  Mark  went  back  to  the 
hotel  and  dined,  or  rather  attempted  to  dine,  in  the  big  coffee- 
room  by  the  side  of  a  blazing  fire  that  was  powerless  to  thaw  the 
cold  about  his  heart,  and  then  he  retired  to  the  smoking-room, 
which  he  had  all  to  himself,  and  where  he  sat  staring  grimly  at 
the  leather  benches  and  cold  marble-topped  tables  around  him, 
while  he  could  hear  muffled  music  and  applause  from  the  theatre 
hard  by,  varied  by  the  click  of  the  balls  in  the  billiard-room  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor.  Presently  the  waiter  announced  a 
messenger  for  him,  and  on  going  out  into  the  hall  he  found  a 
man  of  seafaring  appearance  who  brought  him  a  card,  stating  that 
the  tender  would  leave  the  Millbay  Pier  at  six  the  next  morning, 
by  which  time  the  '  Coromandel '  would  most  probably  be  in. 
Mark  went  up  to  his  bedroom  that  night  as  to  a  condemned  cell ; 
he  had  dreaded  another  night  of  sleepless  tossing ;  sleep  came  to 
him,  however,  merciful  and  dreamless,  as  it  will  sometimes  to 
those  in  desperate  case,  but  he  yielded  to  it  with  terror  as  he  felt 
it  coming  upon  him — for  it  brought  the  morning  nearer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON   BOARD   THE    'COROMANDEL.' 


WAS  quite  dark  the  next  morning 
A  when  the  hammering  of  the  '  boots  ' 
outside  the  door  roused  Mark  to  a 
miserable  sense  of  the  unwelcome 
duty  before  him.  He  dressed  by 
candlelight,  and,  groping  his  way 
down  the  silent  staircase,  hunted 
about  in  the  shuttered  cotFee-room 
for  the  coat  and  hat  he  had  left 
there,  and  went  shivering  out  into 
the  main  street,  from  which  he 
turned  up  the  hill  towards  the  Hoe. 
The  day  had  dawned  by  that  time, 
and  the  sky  was  a  gloomy  grey, 
varied  towards  the  horizon'by  gleams 
of  stormy  yellow  ;  the  prim  clean 
streets  were  deserted,  save  by  an 
occasional  workman  going  to  his  labours  with  a  heavy  tramp 
echoing  on  the  wet  flags.  Mark  went  along  by  terraces  of  lodging- 
houses,  where  the  placards  of  '  apartments  '  had  an  especially 
forlorn  and  futile  look  against  the  drawn  blinds,  and  from  the 
areas  of  which  the  exhalations,  confined  during  the  night,  rose 
in  perceptible  contrast  with  the  fresh  morning  air.  Then  he 
found  himself  upon  the  Hoe,  with  its  broad  asphalt  promenades 
and  rows  of  hotels  and  terraces,  rain-washed,  silent,  and  cold, 
and  descending  the  winding  series  of  steps,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Millbay  Pier,  and  entered  the  Custom  House  gates.  Waiting 
about  the  wharf  was  a  little  knot  of  people,  apparently  bound  on 
much  the  same  errand  as  himself  —  although  in  far  higher  spirits. 
Their  cheerfulness  (probably  a  trifle  aggravated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  up  so  early)  jarred  upon  him,  and  he  went  on  past 
them  to  the  place  where  two  small  steamers  were  lying. 

'  One  of  'em's  agoin'  out  to  the  "  Coromandel  "  presently,'  said 
a  sailor  in  answer  to  his  question  ;  '  you'd  better  wait  till  the  agent's 
down,  or  you  may  be  took  out  to  the  wrong  ship  —  for  there's  two 
expected,  but  they  ain't  neither  of  'em  in  yet.  Ah  !  '  as  a  gun  was 
heard  outside,  'that  '11  be  the  "  Coromandel"  signallin'  now.' 
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'  That  ain't  her,'  said  another  man,  who  was  leaning  over  the 
side  of  one  of  the  tenders, '  that's  the  t'other  one — the  "  Emu  ; " 
the  "  Coromandel's  "  a  three-master,  she  is.' 

'  Tom  knows  the  "  Coromandel," — don't  ye,  Tom  ? — Let  Tom 
alone  for  knowing  the  "Coromandel!"'  said  the  first  sailor — a 
remark  which  apparently  was  rich  in  hidden  suggestion,  for  they 
both  laughed  very  heartily. 

Presently  the  agent  appeared,  and  Mark,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  no  danger  of  being  taken  out  to  the  wrong 
vessel  (for,  much  as  he  dreaded  meeting  Holroyd,  he  dreaded 
missing  him  even  more),  went  on  board  one  of  the  tenders,  which 
soon  after  began  to  move  out  into  the  dull  green  water.  Now 
that  he  was  committed  to  the  ordeal  his  terrors  rose  again ;  he 
almost  wished  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  after  all,  and  was  being 
taken  out  to  meet  the  wrong  P.  and  0.  The  horrible  fear  pos- 
sessed him  that  Holroyd  might  in  some  way  have  learned  his 
secret  on  the  voyage  home.  Suppose,  for  instance,  -a  fellow- 
passenger  possessed  a  copy  of  '  Illusion,'  and  chanced  to  lend  it  to 
him — what  should  he  do  if  his  friend  were  to  meet  him  with  a 
stern  and  contemptuous  repulse,  rendering  all  conciliation  out 
of  the  question  ?  Tortured  by  speculations  like  these,  he  kept 
nervously  away  from  the  others  on  board,  and  paced  restlessly  up 
and  down  near  the  bows  ;  he  saw  nothing  consciously  then,  but 
afterwards  every  detail  of  those  terrible  ten  minutes  came  back 
to  him  vividly,  down  to  the  lights  still  hanging  in  the  rigging  of 
the  vessels  in  harbour,  and  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  men  in  a  brown- 
sailed  lugger  gliding  past  them  out  to  sea.  Out  by  the  bar  there 
was  a  light  haze,  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  the  long  black  hull  of 
the  '  Coromandel,'  and  to  this  the  tender  worked  round  in  a  tedious 
curve  preparatory  to  lying  alongside.  As  they  passed  under  the 
stern  Mark  nerved  himself  to  look  amongst  the  few  figures  at  the 
gangway  for  the  face  he  feared — but  Holroyd  was  not  amongst 
them.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  of  a  Lascar  to  catch 
the  rope  thrown  from  the  tender,  accompanied  by  some  remarks 
in  a  foreign  language  on  his  part  which  'may  have  been  offered 
in  polite  excuse  for  his  awkwardness,  the  rope  was  secured  at 
length,  the  tender  brought  against  the  vessel's  side,  and  the 
gangway  lashed  across.  Then  followed  a  short  delay,  during 
which  the  P.  and  0.  captain,  in  rough-weather  costume,  conversed 
with  the  agent  across  the  rails  with  a  certain  condescension. 

'  Thick  as  a  hedge  outside,'  Mark  heard  him  say ;  '  haven't 
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turned  in  all  night.     What  are  we  all  waiting  for  now  ?     Here, 
quartermaster,  just  ask  the  doctor  to  step  forward,  will  you  ?  ' 

Somehow,  at  the  mention  of  the  doctor,  Holroyd's  allusions  to 
his  illness  recurred  to  Mark's  mind,  and  hopes  he  dared  not  confess 
even  to  himself,  so  base  and  vile  were  they,  rose  in  his  heart. 

'  Here's  the  doctor ;  clean  bill  of  health,  eh,  doctor  ? '  asked 
the  agent — and  Mark  held  his  breath  for  the  answer. 

'  All  well  on  board.' 

'  Tumble  in,  then; '  and  there  was  an  instant  rush  across  the 
gangway.  Mark  followed  some  of  the  crowd  down  into  the  saloon, 
where  the  steward  was  laying  breakfast,  but  he  could  not  see 
Holroyd  there  either,  and  for  a  few  minutes  was  pent  up  in  a 
corner  in  the  general  bustle  which  prevailed.  There  were  glad 
greetings  going  on  all  around  him,  confused  questions  and  answers, 
rapid  directions  to  which  no  one  had  time  to  attend,  and  now  and 
then  an  angry  exclamation  over  the  eagerly  read  letters :  *  And 
where's  mother  living  now  ? '  '  We've  lost  that  7.40  express 
all  through  that  infernal  tender ! '  '  Look  here,  don't  take  that 
bag  up  on  deck  to  get  wet,  d'ye  hear  ? '  *  Jolly  to  be  back 
in  the  old  place  again,  eh  ? '  'I  wish  I'd  never  left  it — that 

d — d  scoundrel  has  gone  and  thrown  all  those  six  houses  into 

Chancery ! '  and  so  on,  those  of  the  passengers  who  were  not  talk- 
ing or  reading  being  engaged  in  filling  up  the  telegraph  forms 
brought  on  board  for  their  convenience.  Mark  extricated  himself 
from  the  hubbub  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  got  hold  of  the  steward. 
There  was  a  gentleman  on  board  of  the  name  of  Holroyd ;  he 
seemed  well  enough,  as  far  as  the  steward  knew,  though  a  bit 
poorly  when  he  first  came  aboard,  to  be  sure  ;  he  was  in  his  berth 
just  then  getting  his  things  together  to  go  ashore,  but  he'd  be 
up  on  deck  directly.  Half  sick  and  half  glad  at  this  additional 
delay,  Mark  left  the  saloon  and  lingered  listlessly  about  above, 
watching  the  Lascars  hauling  up  baggage  from  the  hold — they 
would  have  been  interesting  enough  to  him  at  any  other  time, 
with  their  seamed  bilious  complexions  of  every  degree  of  swarthi- 
ness,  set  off  by  the  touches  of  colour  in  their  sashes  and  head 
coverings,  their  strange  cries  and  still  more  uncouth  jocularity — • 
but  he  soon  tired  of  them  then,  and  wandered  aft,  where  the 
steamer-chairs,  their  usefulness  at  an  end  for  that  voyage,  were 
huddled  together  dripping  and  forlorn  on  the  damp  red  deck.  He 
was  still  standing  by  them,  idly  turning  over  the  labels  attached 
to  their  backs,  and  reading  the  names  thereon  without  the  slightest 
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real  curiosity,  when  he  heard  a  well-remembered  voice  behind 
him  crying,  '  Mark,  my  dear  old  fellow,  so  you've  come  after  all ! 
I  was  half  afraid  you  wouldn't  think  it  worth  your  while.  I  can't 


tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! '    And  he  turned  with  a  guilty 
start  to  face  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

'  Evidently,'  thought  Mark,  *  he  knows  nothing  yet,  or  he 
wouldn't  meet  me  like  this  !  '  and  he  gripped  the  cordial  hand  held 
out  to  him  with  convulsive  force  ;  his  face  was  white  and  his  lips 
trembled,  he  could  not  speak. 
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Such  unexpected  emotion  on  his  part  touched  and  gratified 
Holroyd,  who  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  affectionately.  '  It's  all 
right,  old  boy,  I  understand,'  he  said ;  '  so  you  did  think  I  was 
gone  after  all  ?  Well,  this  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  than  ever 
it  can  be  to  you.' 

'  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again,'  said  Mark  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak  ;  '  even  now  I  can  hardly  believe  it.' 

'  I'm  quite  real,  however,'  said  Holroyd,  laughing ;  '  there's 
more  of  me  now  than  when  they  carried  me  on  board  from 
Colombo ;  don't  look  so  alarmed — the  voyage  has  brought  me 
round  again,  I'm  my  old  self  again.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  great  change  in  him ;  his 
bearded  face,  still  burnt  by  the  Ceylon  sun,  was  lined  and  wasted, 
his  expression  had  lost  its  old  dreaminess,  and,  when  he  did  not 
smile,  was  sterner  and  more  set  than  it  had  been ;  his  manner,  as 
Mark  noticed  later,  had  a  new  firmness  and  decision  ;  he  looked  a 
man  who  could  be  mercilessly  severe  in  a  just  cause,  and  even  his 
evident  affection  was  powerless  to  reassure  Mark. 

The  hatches  had  by  this  time  been  closed  over  the  hold  again 
and  the  crane  unshipped,  the  warning  bell  was  ringing  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  tender,  though  the  passengers  still  lingered  till  the 
last  minute,  as  if  a  little  reluctant,  after  all,  to  desert  the  good 
ship  that  had  been  their  whole  world  of  late ;  the  reigning  beauty 
of  the  voyage,  who  was  to  remain  with  the  vessel  until  her 
arrival  at  Gravesend,  was  receiving  her  last  compliments  during 
prolonged  and  complicated  leave-takings,  in  which,  however,  the 
exhilaration  of  most  of  her  courtiers — now  that  their  leave  or 
furlough  was  really  about  to  begin — was  too  irrepressible  for 
sentiment.  A  last  delay  at  the  gangway,  where  the  captain  and 
ship's  officers  were  being  overwhelmed  with  thanks  and  friendly 
good-byes,  and  then  the  deck  was  cleared  at  last,  the  gangway 
taken  in  and  the  rail  refastened,  and,  as  the  tender  steamed  off, 
all  the  jokes  and  allusions  which  formed  the  accumulated  wit  of 
the  voyage  flashed  out  with  a  brief  and  final  brilliancy,  until  the 
hearty  cheering  given  and  returned  drowned  them  for  ever. 

On  the  tender,  such  acquaintances  as  Holroyd  had  made 
during  the  voyage  gave  Mark  no  chance  of  private  conversation 
with  him,  and  even  when  they  had  landed  and  cleared  the  Custom 
House,  Mark  made  no  use  of  his  opportunity ;  he  knew  he  must 
speak  soon,  but  he  could  not  tell  him  just  then,  and  accordingly 
put  off  the  evil  hour  by  affecting  an  intense  interest  in  the  minor 
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incidents  of  the  voyage,  and  in  Vincent's  experiences  of  a  planter's 
life.  It  was  the  same  in  the  hotel  coffee-room,  where  some  of  the 
*  CoromandePs  '  passengers  were  breakfasting  near  them,  and  the 
conversation  became  general ;  after  breakfast,  however,  Mark  pro- 
posed to  spend  some  time  in  seeing  the  place,  which  he  thought 
would  lead  the  way  to  confession.  But  Holroyd  would  not  hear 
of  this ;  he  seemed  possessed  by  a  feverish  impatience  to  get  to 
London  without  delay,  and  very  soon  they  were  pacing  the 
Plymouth  railway  platform  together,  waiting  for  the  up  train,  Mark 
oppressed  by  the  gloomy  conviction  that  if  he  did  not  speak  soon, 
the  favourable  moment  would  pass  away,  never  to  return. 

'  Where  do  you  think  of  going  to  first  when  you  get  in  ? '  he 
asked,  in  dread  of  the  answer. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Holroyd  ;  '  the  Great  Western,  I  suppose 
— it's  the  nearest.' 

'  You  mustn't  go  to  an  hotel,'  said  Mark  ;  '  won't  you  come  to 
my  rooms  ?  I  don't  live  with  my  people  any  longer,  you  know, 
and  I  can  easily  put  you  up.'  He  was  thinking  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  give  him  a  little  more  time  for  his  confession. 

'  Thanks,'  said  Holroyd  gratefully  ;  '  it's  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  that,  old  fellow  ;  I  will  come  to  you,  then — but  there  is 
a  house  I  must  go  to  as  soon  as  we  get  in ;  you  won't  mind  if  I 
run  away  for  an  hour  or  two,  will  you  ?  ' 

Mark  remembered  what  Caffyn  had  said.  'There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  that  to-morrow,  won't  there  ?  '  he  said  nervously. 

'  No,'  said  Holroyd  impatiently ;  *  I  can't  wait.  I  daren't. 
I  have  let  so  much  time  go  by  already — you  will  understand  Avhen 
I  tell  you  all  about  it,  Mark.  I  can't  rest  till  I  know  whether 
there  is  still  a  chance  of  happiness  left  for  me,  or — or  whether  I 
have  come  too  late  and  the  dream  is  over.' 

In  that  letter  which  had  fallen  into  Caffyn's  hands  Holroyd  had 
told  Mabel  the  love  he  had  concealed  so  long ;  he  had  begged  her 
not  to  decide  too  hastily ;  he  would  wait  any  time  for  her  answer, 
he  said,  if  she  did  not  feel  able  to  give  it  at  once;  and  in  the 
meantime  she  should  be  troubled  by  no  further  importunities  on 
his  part.  This  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious  promise  to 
make ;  he  had  given  it  from  an  impulse  of  consideration  for  her, 
being  well  aware  that  she  had  never  looked  upon  him  as  a 
possible  lover,  and  that  his  declaration  would  come  upon  her  with 
a  certain  shock.  Perhaps,  too,  he  wanted  to  leave  himself  a 
margin  of  hope  as  long  as  possible  to  make  his  exile  endurable; 
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since  for  mouths,  if  no  answer  came  back  to  him,  he  could  cheat 
himself  with  the  thought  that  such  silence  was  favourable  in 
itself ;  but  even  when  he  came  to  regret  his  promise,  he  shrank 
from  risking  all  by  breaking  it.  Then  came  his  long  illness,  and 
the  discovery  at  Newera  Ellia ;  for  the  first  time  he  thought  that 
there  might  be  other -explanations  of  the  delay,  and  while  he  was 
writing  the  letter  which  had  come  to  Mark,  he  resolved  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  Mabel,  since  it  might  be  that  his  first  by  some 
evil  chance  had  failed  to  reach  her.  That  second  appeal,  however, 
was  never  made.  Before  he  could  do  more  than  begin  it,  the 
fever  he  had  never  wholly  shaken  off  seized  him  again  and  laid 
him  helpless,  until,  when  he  was  able  to  write  once  more,  he  was 
already  on  his  way  to  plead  for  himself.  But  the  dread  lest  his  own 
punctilious  folly  and  timidity  had  closed  the  way  to  his  heart's  de- 
sire had  grown  deeper  and  deeper,  and  he  felt  an  impulse  now  which 
was  stronger  than  his  natural  reserve  to  speak  of  it  to'some  one. 

'  Yes,'  he  continued,  '  she  may  have  thought  I  was  drowned,  as 
you  did ;  perhaps  she  has  never  dreamed  how  much  she  is  to  me  : 
if  I  could  only  hope  to  tell  her  that  even  now  ! ' 

'  Do  you  mind  telling  me  her  name  ?  '  said  Mark,  with  a  deadly 
foreboding  of  what  was  coming. 

'  Did  I  never  speak  of  the  Langtons  to  you  ?  '  said  Holroyd. 
'  I  think  I  must  have  done  so.  She  is  a  Miss  Langton.  Mabel, 
her  name  is '  (he  dwelt  on  the  name  with  a  lover's  tenderness). 
'  Some  day  if — if  it  is  all  well,  you  may  see  her,  I  hope.  Oddly 
enough,  I  believe  she  has  heard  your  name  rather  often  ;  she  has 
a  small  brother  who  used  to  be  in  your  form  at  St.  Peter's  ;  did  I 
never  tell  you  ? ' 

*  Never,'  said  Mark.  He  felt  that  fate  was  too  hard  for  him  ; 
he  had  honestly  meant  to  confess  all  up  to  that  moment,  he  had 
thought  to  found  his  strongest  plea  for  forbearance  on  his  approach- 
ing marriage.  How  could  he  do  that  now  ?  what  mercy  could  he 
expect  from  a  rival  ?  He  was  lost  if  he  was  mad  enough  to  arm 
Holroyd  with  such  a  weapon ;  he  was  lost  in  any  case,  for  it  was 
certain  that  the  weapon  would  not  lie  hidden  long ;  there  were 
four  days  still  before  the  wedding — time  enough  for  the  mine  to 
explode  !  What  could  he  do  ?  how  could  he  keep  the  other  in  the 
dark,  or  get  rid  of  him,  before  he  could  do  any  harm  ?  And  then 
Caffyn's  suggestions  came  back  to  him.  Was  it  possible  to  make 
use  of  Caffyn's  desire  for  a  travelling  companion,  and  turn  it  to 
his  own  purpose  ?  If  Caffyn  was  so  anxious  to  have  Holroyd  with 
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him  in  the  Lakes,  why  not  let  him  ?  It  was  a  desperate  chance 
enough,  but  it  was  the  only  one  left  to  him ;  if  it  failed,  it  would 
ruin  him,  but  that  would  certainly  happen  if  he  let  things  take 
their  course  ;  if  it  succeeded,  Mabel  would  at  least  be  his.  His 
resolution  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  carried  out  with  a  strategy 
that  gave  him  a  miserable  surprise  at  finding  himself  so  thorough  a 
Judas.  '  By  the  way,'  he  said,  '  I've  just  thought  of  something. 
Harold  Caffyn  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  know  he  wants  to  see  you 
again,  and  he  could  tell  you  all  you  want  to  hear  about — about 
the  Langtons,  I've  heard  him  mention  them  often  enough ;  you 
see  you  don't  even  know  where  they  are  yet.  Ill  wire  and  ask 
him  to  meet  us  at  my  rooms,  shall  I  ?  ' 

'  That's  a  capital  idea ! '  cried  Holroyd.  '  Caffyn  is  sure  to 
know ;  do  it  at  once,  like  a  good  fellow.' 

'  You  stay  here  then,  and  look  out  for  the  train,'  said  Mark,  as 
he  hurried  to  the  telegraph  office,  leaving  Holroyd  thinking  how 
thoughtful  and  considerate  his  once  selfish  friend  had  become. 
Mark  sent  the  telegram,  which  ended,  '  He  knows  nothing  as  yet. 
I  leave  him  to  you.' 

When  he  returned  he  found  that  Holroyd  had  secured  an 
empty  compartment  in  the  train  which  was  preparing  to  start,  and 
Mark  got  in  with  a  heavy  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  a  long 
journey  alone  with  Holroyd.  He  tried  to  avoid  conversation  by 
sheltering  himself  behind  a  local  journal,  while  at  every  stoppage 
he  prayed  that  a  stranger  might  come  to  his  rescue.  He  read 
nothing  until  a  paragraph,  copied  from  a  London  literary  paper, 
caught  his  eye.  '  We  understand,'  the  paragraph  ran,  'that  the 
new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Illusion,"  Mr.  Cyril  Ernstone  (or 
rather  Mr.  Mark  Ashburn,  as  he  has  now  declared  himself),  will 
be  published  early  in  the  present  spring,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
the  second  work  will  show  a  marked  advance  on  its  predecessor.' 
It  was  merely  the  usual  puff  preliminary,  though  Mark  took  it  as 
a  prediction,  and  at  any  other  time  would  have  glowed  with  anti- 
cipated triumph.  Now  it  only  struck  him  with  terror.  Was  it  in 
Holroyd's  paper  too  ?  Suppose  he  asked  to  look  at  Mark's,  and 
saw  it  there,  and  questioned  him,  as  of  course  he  would !  What 
should  he  say  ?  Thinking  to  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible,  he 
crumpled  up  the  tell-tale  paper  and  hurled  it  out  of  window ;  but 
his  act  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect,  for  Holroyd  took  it  as  an 
indication  that  his  companion  was  ready  for  conversation,  and  put 
down  the  paper  he  had  been  pretending  to  read. 
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'  Mark,'  he  began  with  a  slight  hesitation,  and  with  his  first 
words  Mark  knew  that  the  question  was  coming  which  he  dreaded 
more  than  anything  ;  he  had  no  notion  how  he  should  reply  to  it, 
beyond  a  general  impression  that  he  would  have  to  lie,  and  lie  hard. 

'  Mark,'  said  Holroyd  again,  '  I  didn't  like  to  worry  you 
about  it  before,  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  speak  of  it  first ; 
but — but  have  you  never  heard  anything  more  of  that  ambitious 
attempt  of  mine  at  a  novel  ?  You  needn't  mind  telling  me.' 

'  I — I  can't  tell  you,'  Mark  said,  looking  away  out  of  window. 

*  I  don't  expect  anything  good,'  said  Holroyd ;  '  I  never  thought 
— why  should  I  be  such  a  humbug !  I  did  think  sometimes — more 
lately  perhaps — that  it  wouldn't  be  an  utter  failure.     I  see  I  was 
wrong.     Well,  if  I  was  ambitious,  it  was  rather  for  her  than  my- 
self; and  if  she  cares  for  me,  what  else  matters  to  either  of  us? 
Tell  me  all  about  it.' 

*  You — you  remember  what  happened  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  French  Ke volution  "  ?  '  began  Mark. 

*  Go  on,'  said  Holroyd. 

'  It — the  book — yours,  I  mean,'  said  Mark  (he  could  not  re- 
member the  original  title),  *  was  burnt.' 

1  Where  ?  at  the  office  ?  Did  they  write  and  tell  you  so  ?  had 
they  read  it  ?  ' 

Mark  felt  he  was  among  pitfalls. 

'  Not  at  the  office,'  he  said  ;  l  at  my  rooms — my  old  rooms.' 

*  It  came  back,  then  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  it  came  back.     There — there  was  no  letter  with  it ;  the 
girl  at  the  lodgings  found  the  manuscript  lying  about.     She — she 
burnt  it.' 

The  lies  sprang  in  ready  succession  from  his  brain  at  the  criti- 
cal moment,  without  any  other  preparation  than  the  emergency — 
as  lies  did  with  Mark  Ashburn  ;  till  lately  he  had  hoped  that  the 
truth  might  come,  and  he  loathed  himself  now  for  this  fresh  piece 
of  treachery,  but  it  had  saved  him  for  the  present,  and  he  could 
not  abandon  it. 

*  I  thought  it  would  at  least  have  been  safe  with  you,'  said 
Holroyd,  '  if  you — no,  my  dear  fellow,  I  didn't  mean  to  reproach 
you.    I  can  see  how  cut  up  you  are  about  it ;  and,  after  all,  it- — it 
was  only  a  rejected  manuscript — the  girl  only  hastened  its  course 
a  little.     Carlyle  re- wrote  his  work  ;  but  then  I'm  not  Carlyle. 
We  won't  say  any  more  about  it,   eh,  old  fellow  ?    it's  only  one 
dream  over.' 
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Mark  was  seized  with  a  remorse  which  almost  drove  him  to 
confess  all  and  take  the  consequences  ;  but  Holroyd  had  sunk 
back  to  his  position  by  the  window  again,  and  there  was  a  fixed 
frown  on  his  face  which,  although  it  only  arose  from  painful 
thought,  effectually  deterred  Mark  from  speaking.  He  felt  now 
that  everything  depended  on  Caffyn.  He  sat  looking  furtively  at 
the  other  now  and  then,  and  thinking  what  terrible  reproaches 
those  firm  lips  might  utter ;  how  differently  the  sad,  kind  eyes 
might  regard  him  before  very  long,  and  once  more  he  longed  for 
a  railroad  crash  which  would  set  him  free  from  his  tangled  life. 
The  journey  ended  at  last,  and  they  drove  to  South  Audley  Street. 
Vincent  was  very  silent ;  in  spite  of  his  philosophical  bearing,  he 
felt  the  blow  deeply.  He  had  come  back  with  ideas  of  a  possible 
literary  career  before  him,  and  it  was  hard  to  resign  them  all  at 
once.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  arrived,  and 
Caffyn  was  there  to  receive  them ;  he  was  delighted  to  welcome 
Holroyd,  and  his  cordiality  restored  the  other  to  cheerfulness  ; 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  find  that  one  is  not  forgotten — and  so  rare. 
When  Vincent  had  gone  upstairs  to  see  his  sleeping-room,  Caffyn 
turned  to  Mark  :  there  was  a  kind  of  grin  on  his  face,  and  yet  a 
certain  admiration  too. 

'  I  got  your  telegram,'  he  said.  *  So — so  you've  brought  your- 
self to  part  with  him  after  all  ?  ' 

' 1  thought  over  what  you  said,'  returned  Mark,  '  and — and  he 
told  me  something  which  would  make  it  very  awkward  and — and 
painful  for  him,  and  for  myself  too,  if  he  remained.' 

*  You  haven't  told  him  anything,  then,  still  ?  ' 

4  Nothing,'  said  Mark. 

'  Then,'  said  Caffyn,  *  I  think  I  shall  not  be  alone  at  Wastwater 
after  all,  if  you'll  only  let  me  manage.' 

Was  Mark  at  all  surprised  at  the  languid  Harold  Caffyn  exert- 
ing himself  in  this  way  ?  If  he  was,  he  was  too  grateful  for  the 
phenomenon  to  care  very  much  about  seeking  to  explain  it. 
Caffyn  was  a  friend  of  his,  he  had  divined  that  Holroyd's  return 
was  inconvenient :  very  likely  he  had  known  of  Vincent's  hopeless 
attachment  for  Mabel,  and  he  was  plainly  anxious  to  get  a  com- 
panion at  the  Lakes;  any  one  of  these  was  motive  enough.  Soon 
after  Holroyd  joined  them  in  the  sitting-room.  Caffyn,  after 
more  warm  congratulations  and  eager  questioning,  broached  the 
Wastwater  scheme.  *  You  may  as  well,'  he  concluded,  '  London's 
beastly  at  this  time  of  year.  You're  looking  as  if  the  voyage 
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hadn't  done  you  much  good,  too,  and  it  will  be  grand  on  the 
mountains  just  now ;  come  with  me  by  the  early  train  to-morrow, 
you've  no  packing  to  do.  I'm  sure  we  shall  pull  together  all  right.' 

'  I'm  sure  of  that,'  said  Vincent ;  '  and  if  I  had  nothing  to  keep 
me  in  town — but  I've  not  seen  the  Langtons  yet,  you  know. 
And,  by-the-bye,  you  can  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  them  now. 
I  suppose  they  have  not  moved  ? ' 

'  Now  I've  got  you ! '  laughed  Caffyn :  *  if  the  Langtons  are  the 
only  obstacle,  you  can't  go  and  see  them,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  they're  away—  abroad  somewhere  ! ' 

*  Are  they  all  there  ? ' 

'  Every  one  of  'em ;  even  the  father,  I  fancy,  just  now.' 
'  Do  you  know  when  they're  likely  to  be  back  ?  ' 

*  Haven't  heard,'  said  Caffyn  calmly ;  '  they  must  come  back 
soon,  you  see,  for  the  lovely  Mabel's  wedding.' 

Mark  held  his  breath  as  he  listened  ;  what  was  Caffyn  going 
to  say  next  ?  Vincent's  face  altered  suddenly. 

(  Then  Mabel — Miss  Langton,  is  going  to  be  married  ? '  he 
asked  in  a  curiously  quiet  tone. 

'  Bather,'  said  Caffyn ;  '  brilliant  match  in  its  way,  I  understand. 
Not  much  money  on  his  side,  but  one  of  the  coming  literary 
fellows,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  you  know ;  just  the  man 
for  that  sort  of  girl.  Didn't  you  know  about  it  ?  ' 

*  No,'  said  Holroyd  uneasily ;  he  was  standing  with  his  elbow  on 
the  mantelpiece,  with  his  face  turned  from  the  other  two ;    *  I 
didn't  know — what  is  his  name  ?  ' 

*  Upon  my  soul  I  forget — heard  it  somewhere. — Ashburn,  you 
don't  happen  to  know  it,  do  you  ? ' 

'  I ! '  cried  Mark,  shrinking ;  '  no,  I — I  haven't  heard.' 

'  Well,'  continued  Caffyn,  '  it  isn't  of  much  consequence,  is  it  ? 
I  shall  hit  upon  it  soon,  I  dare  say.  They  say  she's  deucedly  fond  of 
him,  though.  Can't  fancy  disdainful  Miss  Mabel  condescending  to 
be  deucedly  fond  of  any  one — but  so  they  tell  me.  And  I  say, 
Holroyd,  to  come  back  to  the  point,  is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  stay  in  town  ?  ' 

'  None,'  said  Holroyd,  with  pain  ringing  in  his  voice,  '  none  in 
the  world  why  I  should  stay  anywhere  now.' 

1  Well,  won't  you  come  with  me  ?  I  start  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow— it  will  do  you  good.' 

4  It's  kind  of  you  to  ask,'  said  Vincent,  '  but  I  can't  desert 
Ashburn  in  that  way  after  he  took  the  trouble  to  come  down  and 
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meet  me  ;  we've  not  seen  one  another  for  so  long, — have  we, 
Mark  ? ' 

Caffyn  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  '  Why,  didn't  he  tell  you  ?  ' 
he  said  ;  '  he's  arranged  to  go  abroad  himself  in  a  day  or  two.' 

Vincent  glanced  round  at  Mark,  who  stood  there  the  personi- 
fication of  embarrassment  and  shame.  'I  see,'  he  said,  with  a 
change  in  his  voice,  '  I  shall  only  be  in  the  way  here,  then.'  Mark 
said  nothing — he  could  not.  *  Well,  Caffyn,  I'll  come  with  you ; 
the  Lakes  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  place  for  the  short  time  I 
shall  be  in  England.' 

;  Then  you  haven't  come  home  for  good  ?  '  inquired  Caffyn. 

*  For  good  ?  no — not  exactly,'  he  replied  bitterly ;  '  plantation 
life  has  unsettled  me,  you  see.     I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  it.' 

'  To  Ceylon ! '  cried  Mark,  with  hopes  that  had  grown  quite 
suddenly.  Was  it,  could  it  be  possible  that  the  threatened  storm 
was  going  to  pass  away — not  for  a  time,  but  altogether  ? 

*  Anywhere,'  said  Holroyd ;  '  what  does  it  matter  ?  ' 

'  There's  a  man  I  know,'  observed  Caffyn,  '  who's  going  out  to 
a  coffee  estate  somewhere  in  Southern  India,  the  Annamalli  Hills, 
I  think  it  is  ;  he  was  wanting  some  one  with  a  little  experience  to 
go  out  with  him  the  other  day.  He's  a  rattling  good  fellow  too — 
Gilroy,  his  name  is.  I  don't  know  if  you'd  care  to  meet  him. 
You  might  think  it  good  enough  to  join  him,  at  all  events  for 
a  trial.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Holroyd  listlessly,  '  I  may  as  well  see  him.' 

'Well,'  said  Caffyn,  'he's  at  Liverpool  just  now,  I  believe.  I 
can  write  to  him  and  tell  him  about  you,  and  ask  him  to  come  over 
and  meet  us  somewhere,  and  then  you  could  settle  all  about  it, 
you  know,  if  you  liked  the  look  of  him.' 

'  It's  very  good  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble,'  said  Vincent 
gratefully. 

'  Bosh  ! '  said  Caffyn,  using  that  modern  form  for  polite  repu- 
diation of  gratitude — '  no  trouble  at  all ;  looks  rather  as  if  I  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  you,  don't  you  know — Grilroy's  going  out  so  very  soon.' 

'  Is  he  ? '  said  Vincent.  He  had  no  suspicions  ;  Mabel's  engage- 
ment seemed  only  too  probable,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  never 
had  any  claim  upon  her ;  but  for  all  that,  he  had  no  intention  of 
taking  the  fact  entirely  upon  trust ;  he  would  not  leave  England 
till  he  had  seen  her  and  learned  from  her  own  lips  that  he  must 
give  up  hope  for  ever  ;  after  that  the  sooner  he  went  the  better. 

'  You  needn't  go  out  with  him  unless  you  want  to — you  might 
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join  him  later  there ;  but  of  course  you  wouldn't  take  anything  for 
granted,  nothing.  Still,  if  you  did  care  to  go  out  at  once,  I  sup- 
pose you've  nothing  in  the  way  of  preparations  to  hinder  you,  eh  ? 

'  No,'  said  Vincent ;  '  it  would  only  be  transferring  my  trunks 
from  one  ship  to  another ;  but  I — I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  go 
out  just  yet.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  Caffyn  ;  '  you  must  have  a  week  or  two  of 
mountain  air  first,  then  you'll  be  ready  to  go  anywhere ;  but  I 
must  have  you  at  Wastwater,'  he  added,  with  a  laughing  look  of 
intelligence  at  Mark,  whose  soul  rose  against  all  this  duplicity 
— and  subsided  again. 

How  wonderfully  everything  was  working  out !  Unless  some 
fatality  interposed  between  then  and  the  next  morning,  the  man 
he  dreaded  would  be  safely  buried  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Lake 
District — he  might  even  go  off  to  India  again  and  never  learn 
the  wrong  he  had  suffered  !  At  all  events,  Mark  was  saved  for  a 
time.  He  was  thankful,  deeply  thankful  now  that  he  had  resisted 
that  mad  impulse  to  confession. 

Vincent  had  dropped  into  an  arm-chair  with  his  back  to  the 
window,  brooding  over  his  shattered  ambitions ;  all  his  proud  self- 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  win  fame  for  the  woman  he  loved 
was  gone  now ;  he  felt  that  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
motive  to  try  again.  If — if  this  he  had  heard  was  true,  he  must 
be  an  exile,  with  lower  aims  and  a  blanker  life  than  those  he  had 
once  hoped  for. 

All  at  once  Mark,  as  he  stood  at  the  window  with  Caffyn, 
stepped  back  with  a  look  of  helpless  terror. 

'  What  the  deuce  is  it  now?  '  said  the  other  under  his  breath. 

4  Mark  caught  Caffyn's  elbow  with  a  fierce  grip ;  a  carriage 
had  driven  up ;  they  could  see  it  plainly  still  in  the  afternoon 
light,  which  had  only  just  begun  to  fade. 

1  Do  you  see  ?  '  muttered  Mark  thickly.  *  She's  in  it ;  she 
looked  up — and  saw  me  !  ' 

Caffyn  himself  was  evidently  disturbed.  '  Not,  not  Mabel  ? ' 
he  whispered.  '  Worse !  it's  Dolly — and  she'll  come  up.  She'll 
see  him  I ' 

The  two  stood  there  staring  blankly  at  each  other,  while 
Holroyd  was  still  too  absorbed  to  have  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
future  happiness  or  misery  of  himself  and  others  was  trembling 
just  then  in  the  balance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FOR  many  centuries  the  occult  problem  how  to  account  for  the 
milk  in  the  coco-nut  has  awakened  the  profoundest  interest  alike 
of  ingenious  infancy  and  of  maturer  scientific  age.  Though  it 
cannot  be  truthfully  affirmed  of  it,  as  of  the  cosmogony  or  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  that  it  '  has  puzzled 
the  philosophers  of  all  ages'  (for  Sanchoniathon  was  certainly 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  that  delicious  juice,  and  Manetho 
doubtless  went  to  his  grave  without  ever  having  tasted  it  fresh 
from  the  nut  under  a  tropical  verandah),  yet  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  philosopher  who 
has  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life  meditated  upon  that  ab- 
struse question  is  unworthy  of  such  an  exalted  name..  The  cos- 
mogony and  the  milk  in  the  coco-nut  are,  however,  a  great  deal 
closer  together  in  thought  than  Sanchoniathon  or  Manetho,  or  the 
rogue  who  quoted  them  so  glibly,  is  ever  at  all  likely,  in  his 
wildest  moments,  to  have  imagined. 

The  coco-nut,  in  fact,  is  a  subject  well  deserving  of  the  most 
sympathetic  treatment  at  the  gentle  hands  of  grateful  humanity. 
No  other  plant  is  useful  to  us  in  so  many  diverse  and  remarkable 
manners.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  that  friend  of  man,  the  domestic 
pig,  that  he  is  all  good,  from  the  end  of  his  snout  to  the  tip  of  his 
tail ;  but  even  the  pig,  though  he  furnishes  us  with  so  many  neces- 
saries or  luxuries — from  tooth-brushes  to  sausages,  from  ham  to 
lard,  from  pepsine  wine  to  pork  pies — does  not  nearly  approach,  in 
the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  his  virtues,  the  all-sufficing  and 
world-supplying  coco-nut.  A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  there  are  as 
many  useful  properties  in  the  coco-nut  palm  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year ;  and  a  Polynesian  saying  tells  us  that  the  man  who  plants 
a  coco-nut  plants  meat  and  drink,  hearth  and  home,  vessels  and 
clothing,  for  himself  and  his  children  after  him.  Like  the  great  Mr. 
Whiteley,  the  invaluable  palm-tree  might  modestly  advertise  itself 
as  a  universal  provider.  The  solid  part  of  the  nut  supplies  food 
almost  alone  to  thousands  of  people  daily,  and  the  milk  serves  them 
for  drink,  thus  acting  as  an  efficient  filter  to  the  water  absorbed  by 
the  roots  in  the  most  polluted  or  malarious  regions.  If  you  tap 
the  flower  stalk  you  get  a  sweet  juice,  which  can  be  boiled  down 
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into  the  peculiar  sugar  called  (in  the  charming  dialect  of  com- 
merce) jaggery ;  or  it  can  be  fermented  into  a  very  nasty  spirit 
known  as  palm-wine,  toddy,  or  arrack ;  or  it  can  be  mixed  with 
bitter  herbs  and  roots  to  make  that  delectable  compound  '  native 
beer.'  If  you  squeeze  the  dry  nut  you  get  coco-nut  oil,  which  is 
as  good  as  lard  for  frying  when  fresh,  and  is  *  an  excellent  substitute 
for  butter  at  breakfast,'  on  tropical  tables.  Under  the  mysterious 
name  of  copra  (which  most  of  us  have  seen  with  awe  described  in 
the  market  reports  as  *  firm  '  or  '  weak,'  '  receding  '  or  *  steady')  it 
forms  the  main  or  only  export  of  many  Oceanic  islands,  and  is 
largely  imported  into  this  realm  of  England,  where  the  thicker 
portion  is  called  stearine,  and  used  for  making  sundry  candles  with 
fanciful  names,  while  the  clear  oil  is  employed  for  burning  in 
ordinary  lamps.  In  the  process  of  purification,  it  yields  glycerine ; 
and  it  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  most  better-class 
soaps.  The  fibre  that  surrounds  the  nut  makes  up  the  other 
mysterious  article  of  commerce  known  as  coir,  which  is  twisted  into 
stout  ropes,  or  woven  into  coco-nut  matting  and  ordinary  door- 
mats. Brushes  and  brooms  are  also  made  of  it,  and  it  is  used, 
not  always  in  the  most  honest  fashion,  in  place  of  real  horse-hair, 
in  stuffing  cushions.  The  shell,  cut  in  half,  supplies  good  cups, 
and  is  artistically  carved  by  the  Polynesians,  Japanese,  Hindoos, 
and  other  benighted  heathen,  who  have  not  yet  learnt  the  true 
methods  of  civilised  machine-made  shoddy  manufacture.  The 
leaves  serve  as  excellent  thatch ;  on  the  flat  blades,  prepared 
like  papyrus,  the  most  famous  Buddhist  manuscripts  are  written  ; 
the  long  mid-ribs  or  branches  (strictly  speaking,  the  leaf-stalks), 
answer  admirably  for  rafters,  posts,  or  fencing ;  the  fibrous  sheath 
at  the  base  is  a  remarkable  natural  imitation  of  cloth,  employed 
for  strainers,  wrappers,  and  native  hats ;  while  the  trunk,  or  stem, 
passes  in  carpentry  under  the  name  of  porcupine  wood,  and  pro- 
duces beautiful  effects  as  a  wonderfully  coloured  cabinet-maker's 
material.  These  are  only  a  few  selected  instances  out  of  the  in- 
numerable uses  of  the  coco-nut  palm. 

Apart  even  from  the  manifold  merits  of  the  tree  that  bears  it, 
the  milk  itself  has  many  and  great  claims  to  our  respect  and 
esteem,  as  everybody  who  has  ever  drunk  it  in  its  native  surround- 
ings will  enthusiastically  admit.  In  England,  to  be  sure,  the 
white  milk  in  the  dry  nuts  is  a  very  poor  stuff,  sickly,  and  strong- 
flavoured,  and  rather  indigestible.  But  in  the  tropics,  coco-nut 
milk,  or,  as  we  oftener  call  it  there,  coco-nut  water,  is  a  very 
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different  and  vastly  superior  sort  of  beverage.  At  eleven  o'clock 
every  morning,  when  you  are  hot  and  tired  with  the  day's  work, 
your  black  servant,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  his  cool  clean  white 
linen  suit,  brings  you  in  a  tall  soda  glass  full  of  a  clear,  light,  crystal 
liquid,  temptingly  displayed  against  the  yellow  background  of  a 
chased  Benares  brass-work  tray.  The  lump  of  ice  bobs  enticingly 
up  and  down  in  the  centre  of  the  tumbler,  or  clinks  musically 
against  the  edge  of  the  glass  as  he  carries  it  along.  You  take  the 
cool  cup  thankfully  and  swallow  it  down  at  one  long  draught ;  fresh 
as  a  May  morning,  pure  as  an  English  hillside  spring,  delicate  as — 
well,  as  coco-nut  water.  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  delicious,  dainty,  transparent,  crystal  drink  ever 
invented.  How  did  it  get  there,  and  what  is  it  for  ? 

In  the  early  green  stage  at  which  coco-nuts  are  generally 
picked  for  household  use  in  the  tropics  the  shell  hasn't  yet  solidified 
into  a  hard  stony  coat,  but  still  remains  quite  soft  enough  to  be 
readily  cut  through  with  a  sharp  table  knife — just  like  young  wal- 
nuts picked  for  pickling.  If  you  cut  one  across  while  it's  in  this 
unsophisticated  state,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  and  the  part  borne  by  the  milk  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  mature  nut.  The  ordinary  tropical  way  of 
opening  coco-nuts  for  table,  indeed,  is  by  cutting  off  the  top  of 
the  shell  and  rind  in  successive  slices,  at  the  end  where  the  three 
pores  are  situated,  until  you  reach  the  level  of  the  water,  which 
fills  up  the  whole  interior.  The  nutty  part  around  the  inside  of 
the  shell  is  then  extremely  soft  and  jelly-like,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  eaten  with  a  spoon  :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few 
people  ever  do  eat  the  flesh  at  all.  After  their  first  few  months  in 
the  tropics,  they  lose  the  taste  for  this  comparatively  indigestible 
part,  and  confine  themselves  entirely  (like  patients  at  a  German 
spa)  to  drinking  the  water.  A  young  coco-nut  is  thus  seen  to 
consist,  first  of  a  green  outer  skin,  then  of  a  fibrous  coat,  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  hair,  and  next  of  a  harder  shell  which 
finally  gets  quite  woody ;  while  inside  all  comes  the  actual  seed 
or  unripe  nut  itself.  The  office  of  the  coco-nut  water  is  the  de- 
position of  the  nutty  part  around  the  side  of  the  shell ;  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  mother  liquid,  from  which  the  harder  eatable  portion 
is  afterwards  derived.  This  state  is  not  uncommon  in  embryo  seeds. 
In  a  very  young  pea,  for  example,  the  inside  is  quite  watery,  and 
only  the  outer  skin  is  at  all  solid,  as  we  have  all  observed  when 
green  peas  first  come  into  season.  But  the  special  peculiarity  of 
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the  coco-nut  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  liquid  condition  of  the 
interior  continues  even  after  the  nut  is  ripe,  and  that  is  the  really 
curious  point  about  the  milk  in  the  coco-nut  which  does  actually 
need  accounting  for. 

In  order  to  understand  it  one  ought  to  examine  a  coco-nut  in 
the  act  of  budding,  and  to  do  this  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
visit  the  West  Indies  or  the  Pacific  Islands ;  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  ask  a  Covent  Garden  fruit  salesman  to  get  you  a  few  *  growers.' 
On  the  voyage  to  England,  a  certain  number  of  precocious  coco- 
nuts, stimulated  by  the  congenial  warmth  and  damp  of  most 
shipholds,  usually  begin  to  sprout  before  their  time ;  and  these 
waste  nuts  are  sold  by  the  dealers  at  a  low  rate  to  East  End 
children  and  inquiring  botanists.  An  examination  of  a  *  grower ' 
very  soon  convinces  one  what  is  the  use  of  the  milk  in  the 
coco-nut. 

It  must  be  duly  borne  in  mind,  to  begin  with,  that  the  prime 
end  and  object  of  the  nut  is  not  to  be  eaten  raw  by  the  ingenious 
monkey,  or  to  be  converted  by  lordly  man  into  coco-nut  biscuits, 
or  coco-nut  pudding,  but  simply  and  solely  to  reproduce  the  coco- 
nut palm  in  sufficient  numbers  to  future  generations.  For  this 
purpose  the  nut  has  slowly  acquired  by  natural  selection  a  num- 
ber of  protective  defences  against  its  numerous  enemies,  which 
serve  to  guard  it  admirably  in  the  native  state  from  almost  all 
possible  animal  depredators.  First  of  all,  the  actual  nut  or  seed 
itself  consists  of  a  tiny  embryo  plant,  placed  just  inside  the  softest 
of  the  three  pores  or  pits  at  the  end  of  the  shell,  and  surrounded 
by  a  vast  quantity  of  nutritious  pulp,  destined  to  feed  and  support 
it  during  its  earliest  unprotected  days,  if  not  otherwise  diverted 
by  man  or  monkey.  But  as  whatever  feeds  a  young  plant  will 
also  feed  an  animal,  and  as  many  animals  betray  a  felonious  desire 
to  appropriate  to  their  own  wicked  ends  the  food-stuffs  laid  up  by 
the  palm  for  the  use  of  its  own  seedling,  the  coco-nut  has  been 
compelled  to  inclose  this  particularly  large  and  rich  kernel  in  a 
very  solid  and  defensive  shell.  And,  once  more,  since  the  palm 
grows  at  a  very  great  height  from  the  ground — I  have  seen  them 
up  to  ninety  feet  in  favourable  circumstances — this  shell  stands  a 
very  good  chance  of  getting  broken  in  tumbling  to  the  earth,  so 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  surround  it  with  a  mass  of  soft  and 
yielding  fibrous  material,  which  breaks  its  fall,  and  acts  as  a  buffer 
to  it  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  beneath.  So  many 
protections  has  the  coco-nut  gradually  devised  for  itself  by  the 
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continuous  survival  of  the  best  adapted  among  numberless  and 
endless  spontaneous  variations  of  all  its  kind  in  past  time. 

Now,  when  the  coco-nut  has  actually  reached  the  ground  at 
last,  and  proceeds  to  sprout  in  the  spot  where  chance  (perhaps  in 
the  bodily  shape  of  a  disappointed  monkey)  has  chosen  to  cast  it, 
these  numerous  safeguards  and  solid  envelopes  naturally  begin  to 
prove  decided  nuisances  to  the  embryo  within.  It  starts  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  hermetically  sealed  within  a  solid 
wooden  shell,  so  that  no  water  can  possibly  get  at  it  to  aid  it  as 
most  other  seeds  are  aided  in  the  process  of  germination.  Fancy 
yourself  a  seed-pea,  anxious  to  sprout,  but  coated  all  round  with 
a  hard  covering  of  impermeable  sealing-wax,  and  you  will  be 
in  a  position  faintly  to  appreciate  the  unfortunate  predicament  of 
a  grower  coco-nut.  Natural  selection,  however, — that  deus  ex 
tnachina  of  modern  science,  which  can  perform  such  endless  won- 
ders, if  only  you  give  it  time  enough  to  work  in  and  variations 
enough  to  work  upon — natural  selection  has  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  unhappy  plant  by  leaving  it  a  little  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
shell,  out  of  which  it  can  push  its  feathery  green  head  without 
difficulty.  Everybody  knows  that  if  you  look  at  the  sharp  end  of 
a  coco-nut  you  will  see  three  little  brown  pits  or  depressions  on 
its.  surface.  Most  people  also  know  that  two  of  these  are  firmly 
stopped  up  (for  a  reason  to  which  I  shall  presently  recur),  but  that 
the  third  one  is  only  closed  by  a  slight  film  or  very  thin  shell, 
which  can  be  easily  bored  through  with  a  pocket-knife,  so  as  to 
let  the  milk  run  off  before  cracking  the  shell.  So  much  we  have 
all  learnt  during  our  ardent  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  on  half- 
holidays  in  early  life.  But  we  probably  then  failed  to  observe 
that  just  opposite  this  soft  hole  lies  a  small  roundish  knob,  em- 
bedded in  the  pulp  or  eatable  portion,  which  knob  is  in  fact  the 
embryo  palm  or  seedling,  for  whose  ultimate  benefit  the  whole 
arrangement  (in  brown  and  green)  has  been  invented.  That  is 
very  much  the  way  with  man :  he  notices  what  concerns  his  own 
appetite,  and  omits  all  the  really  important  parts  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. We  think  the  use  of  the  hole  is  to  let  out  the  milk ;  but  the 
nut  knows  that  its  real  object  is  to  let  out  the  seedling.  The  knob 
grows  out  at  last  into  the  young  plantlet,  and  it  is  by  means  of 
the  soft  hole  that  it  makes  its  escape  through  the  shell  to  the  air 
and  the  sunshine  which  it  seeks  without. 

This  brings  us  really  down  at  last  to  the  true  raison  d'etre  for 
the  milk  in  the  coco-nut.  As  the  seed  or  kernel  cannot  easily  get 
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at  much  water  from  outside,  it  has  a  good  supply  of  water  laid  up 
for  it  ready  beforehand  within  its  own  encircling  shell.  The 
mother  liquid  from  which  the  pulp  or  nutty  part  has  been  de- 
posited remains  in  the  centre,  as  the  milk,  till  the  tiny  embryo 
begins  to  sprout.  As  soon  as  it  does  so,  the  little  knob  which  was 
at  first  so  very  small  enlarges  rapidly  and  absorbs  the  water,  till 
it  grows  out  into  a  big  spongy  cellular  mass,  which  at  last  almost, 
fills  up  the  entire  shell.  At  the  same  time,  its  other  end  pushes 
its  way  out  through  the  soft  hole,  and  then  gives  birth  to  a  grow- 
ing bud  at  the  top — the  future  stem  and  leaves — and  to  a  num- 
ber of  long  threads  beneath — the  future  roots.  Meanwhile,  the 
spongy  mass  inside  begins  gradually  to  absorb  all  the  nutty  part, 
using  up  its  oils  and  starches  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  young 
plant  above,  until  it  is  of  an  age  to  expand  its  leaves  to  the  open 
tropical  sunlight  and  shift  for  itself  in  the  struggle  for  life.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  very  hard  to  understand  how  any  tissue  so 
solid  as  the  pulp  of  coco-nut  can  be  thus  softened  and  absorbed 
without  any  visible  cause  ;  but  in  the  subtle  chemistry  of  living 
vegetation  such  a  transformation  is  comparatively  simple  and 
easy  to  perform.  Nature  sometimes  works  much  greater  miracles 
than  this  in  the  same  way :  for  example,  what  is  called  vegetable 
ivory,  a  substance  so  solid  that  it  can  be  carved  or  turned  only 
with  great  difficulty,  is  really  the  kernel  of  another  palm-nut, 
allied  to  the  coco-palm,  and  its  very  stony  particles  are  all  simi- 
larly absorbed  during  germination  by  the  dissolving  power  of  the 
young  seedling. 

Why,  however,  has  the  coco-nut  three  pores  at  the  top  instead 
of  one,  and  why  are  two  out  of  the  three  so  carefully  and  firmly 
sealed  up  ?  The  explanation  of  this  strange  peculiarity  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  ancestral  history  of  the  coco-nut  kind.  Most  nuts, 
indeed,  start  in  their  earlier  stage  as  if  they  meant  to  produce  two 
or  more  seeds  each  ;  but  as  they  ripen,  all  the  seeds  except  one 
become  abortive.  The  almond,  for  example,  has  in  the  flower  two 
seeds  or  kernels  to  each  nut ;  but  in  the  ripe  state  there  is  gener- 
ally only  one,  though  occasionally  we  find  an  almond  with  two 
— a  philipoena,  as  we  commonly  call  it — just  to  keep  in  memory 
the  original  arrangement  of  its  earlier  ancestors.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  plants  whose  fruits  have  no  special  protection  for  their 
seeds  are  obliged  to  produce  a  great  many  of  them  at  once,  in 
order  that  one  seed  in  a  thousand  may  finally  survive  the  on- 
slaughts of  their  Argus-eyed  enemies ;  but  when  they  learn  to 
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protect  themselves  by  hard  coverings  from  birds  and  beasts,  they  can 
dispense  with  some  of  these  supernumerary  seeds,  and  put  more 
nutriment  into  each  one  of  those  that  they  still  retain.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  innumerable  small  round  seedlets  of  the  poppy- 
head  with  the  solitary  large  and  richly  stored  seed  of  the  walnut, 
or  the  tiny  black  specks  of  mustard  and  cress  with  the  single 
compact  and  well-filled  seed  of  the  filbert  and  the  acorn.  To  the 
very  end,  however,  most  nuts  begin  in  the  flower  as  if  they  meant 
to  produce  a  whole  capsuleful  of  small  unstored  and  unprotected 
seeds,  like  their  original  ancestors  ;  it  is  only  at  the  last  moment 
that  they  recollect  themselves,  suppress  all  their  ovules  except 
one,  and  store  that  one  with  all  the  best  and  oiliest  food-stuffs  at 
their  disposal.  The  nuts,  in  fact,  have  learned  by  long  experience 
that  it  is  better  to  be  the  only  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house, 
set  up  in  life  with  a  good  capital  to  begin  upon,  than  to  be  one  of 
a  poor  family  of  thirteen  needy  and  unprovided  children. 

Now,  the  coco-nuts  are  descended  from  a  great  tribe — the 
palms  and  lilies — which  have  as  their  main  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity the  arrangement  of  parts  in  their  flowers  and  fruits  by 
threes  each.  For  example,  in  the  most  typical  flowers  of  this 
great  group,  there  are  three  green  outer  calyx -pieces,  three  bright- 
coloured  petals,  three  long  outer  stamens,  three  short  inner  sta- 
mens, three  valves  to  the  capsule,  and  three  seeds  or  three  rows 
of  seeds  in  each  fruit.  Many  palms  still  keep  pretty  well  to  this 
primitive  arrangement,  but  a  few  of  them  which  have  specially 
protected  or  highly  developed  fruits  or  nuts  have  lost  in  their 
later  stages  the  threefold  disposition  in  the  fruit,  and  possess 
only  one  seed,  often  a  very  large  one.  There  is  no  better  and 
more  typical  nut  in  the  whole  world  than  a  coco~nut — that  is  to 
say,  from  our  present  point  of  view  at  least,  though  the  fear  of 
that  awful  person,  the  botanical  Smelfungus,  compels  me  to  add 
that  this  is  not  quite  technically  true.  Smelfungus,  indeed,  would 
insist  upon  it  that  the  coco-nut  is  not  a  nut  at  all,  and  would 
thrill  us  with  the  delightful  information,  innocently  conveyed  in 
that  delicious  dialect  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  master,  that  it  is 
really  '  a  drupaceous  fruit  with  a  fibrous  mesocarp.'  Still,  in  spite 
of  Smelfungus  with  his  nice  hair-splitting  distinctions,  it  remains 
true  that  humanity  at  large  will  still  call  a  nut  a  nut,  and  that 
the  coco-nut  is  the  highest  known  development  of  the  peculiar 
nutty  tactics.  It  has  the  largest  and  most  richly -stored  seed  of 
any  known  plant ;  and  this  seed  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
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hardest  and  most  unmanageable  of  any  known  shells.  Hence  the 
coco- nut  has  readily  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  three  kernels 
which  each  nut  used  in  its  earlier  and  less  developed  days  to  pro- 
duce. But  though  the  palm  has  thus  taken  to  reducing  the 
number  of  its  seeds  in  each  fruit  to  the  lowest  possible  point  con- 
sistent with  its  continued  existence  at  all,  it  still  goes  on  retaining 
many  signs  of  its  ancient  threefold  arrangement.  The  ancestral 
and  most  deeply  ingrained  habits  persist  in  the  earlier  stages  ;  it 
is  only  in  the  mature  form  that  the  later  acquired  habits  begin 
fully  to  predominate.  Even  so  our  own  boys  pass  through  an 
essentially  savage  childhood  of  ogres  and  fairies,  bows  and  arrows, 
sugar-plums  and  barbaric  nursery  tales,  as  well  as  a  romantic 
boyhood  of  mediaeval  chivalry  and  adventure,  before  they  steady 
down  into  that  crowning  glory  of  our  race,  the  solid,  sober,  matter- 
of-fact,  commercial  British  Philistine.  Hence  the  coco -nut  in  its 
unstripped  state  is  roughly  triangular  in  form,  its  angles  answer- 
ing to  the  separate  three  fruits  of  simpler  palms  ;  and  it  has  three 
pits  or  weak  places  in  the  shell,  through  which  the  embryos  of  the 
three  original  kernels  used  to  force  their  way  out.  But  as  only 
one  of  them  is  now  needed,  that  one  alone  is  left  soft ;  the  other 
two,  which  would  be  merely  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  plant  if 
unprotected,  are  covered  in  the  existing  nut  by  harder  shell. 
Doubtless  they  serve  in  part  to  deceive  the  too  inquisitive  monkey 
or  other  enemy,  who  probably  concludes  that  if  one  of  the  pits  is 
hard  and  impermeable,  the  other  two  are  so  likewise. 

Though  I  have  now,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the 
milk  in  the  coco-nut,  and  incidentally  for  some  other  matters  in 
its  economy  as  well,  I  am  loth  to  leave  the  young  seedling  whom 
I  have  brought  so  far  on  his  way,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
winds  and  storms  and  tropical  animals,  some  of  whom  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  his  juicy  and  delicate  shoots.  Indeed,  the  growing 
point  or  bud  of  most  palms  is  a  very  pleasant  succulent  vegetable, 
and  one  kind — the  West  Indian  mountain  cabbage — deserves  a 
better  and  more  justly  descriptive  name,  for  it  is  really  much  more 
like  seakale  or  asparagus.  I  shall  try  to  follow  our  young  seedling 
on  in  life,  therefore,  so  as  to  give,  while  I  am  about  it,  a  fairly 
comprehensive  and  complete  biography  of  a  single  nourishing 
coco-nut  palm. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  fall  of  the  nut  from  the  parent-tree, 
the  troubles  of  the  future  palm  confront  it  at  once  in  the  shape  of 
the  nut-eating  crab.  This  evil-disposed  crustacean  is  common 
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around  the  sea-coast  of  the  eastern  tropical  islands,  which  is  also 
the  region  mainly  affected  by  the  coco-nut  palra ;  for  coco-nuts 
are  essentially  shore-loving  trees,  and  thrive  best  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  Among  the  fallen  nuts,  the  clumsy- 
looking  thief  of  a  crab  (his  appropriate  Latin  name  is  Birgus  latro) 
makes  great  and  dreaded  havoc.  To  assist  him  in  his  unlawful 
object  he  has  developed  a  pair  of  front  legs,  with  specially  strong 
and  heavy  claws,  supplemented  by  a  last  or  tail-end  pair  armed 
only  with  very  narrow  and  slender  pincers.  He  subsists  entirely 
upon  a  coco-nut  diet.  Setting  to  work  upon  a  big  fallen  nut — 
with  the  husk  on,  coco-nuts  measure  in  the  raw  state  about  twelve 
inches  the  long  way — he  tears  off  all  the  coarse  fibre  bit  by  bit, 
and  gets  down  at  last  to  the  hard  shell.  Then  he  hammers  away 
with  his  heavy  claw  on  the  softest  eye-hole  till  he  has  pounded  an 
opening  right  through  it.  This  done  he  twists  round  his  body  so 
as  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  coco-nut  he  is  operating  upon  (crabs 
are  never  famous  either  for  good  manners  or  gracefulness)  and 
proceeds  awkwardly  but  effectually  to  extract  all  the  white  kernel 
or  pulp  through  the  breach  with  his  narrow  pair  of  hind  pincers. 
Like  man,  too,  the  robber-crab  knows  the  value  of  the  outer  husk 
as  well  as  of  the  eatable  nut  itself,  for  he  collects  the  fibre  in  sur- 
prising quantities  to  line  his  burrow  and  lies  upon  it,  the  clumsy 
sybarite,  for  a  luxurious  couch.  Alas,  however,  for  the  helpless- 
ness of  crabs  and  the  rapacity  and  cunning  of  all-appropriating 
man  !  The  spoil-sport  Malay  digs  up  the  nest  for  the  sake  of  the 
fibre  it  contains,  which  spares  him  the  trouble  of  picking  junk  on 
his  own  account,  and  then  he  eats  the  industrious  crab  who  has 
laid  it  all  up,  while  he  melts  down  the  great  lump  of  fat  under  the 
robber's  capacious  tail,  and  sometimes  gets  from  it  as  much  as  a 
good  quart  of  what  may  be  practically  considered  as  limpid  coco- 
nut oil.  Sic  vos  non  vobis  is  certainly  the  melancholy  refrain  of 
all  natural  history.  The  coco-nut  palm  intends  the  oil  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  own  seedling ;  the  crab  feloniously  appropriates 
it  and  stores  it  up  under  his  capacious  tail  for  future  personal  use ; 
the  Malay  steals  it  again  from  the  thief  for  his  own  purposes  ;  and 
ten  to  one  the  Dutch  or  English  merchant  beguiles  it  from  him 
with  sized  calico  or  poisoned  rum,  and  transmits  it  to  Europe, 
where  it  serves  to  lighten  our  nights  and  assist  at  our  matutinal 
tub,  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  the  present  tale. 

If,  however,  our  coco-nut  is  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  robber- 
crabs,  the  pigs,  and  the  monkeys,  as  well  as  to  avoid  falling  into 
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the  hands  of  man,  and  being  converted  into  the  copra  of  commerce, 
or  sold  from  a  costermonger's  barrow  in  the  chilly  streets  of  un- 
genial  London  at  a  penny  a  slice,  it  may  very  probably  succeed  in 
germinating  after  the  fashion  I  have  already  described,  and  pushing 
up  its  head  through  the  surrounding  foliage  to  the  sunlight  above. 
As  a  rule,  the  coco-nut  has  been  dropped  by  its  mother  tree  on 
the  sandy  soil  of  a  sea-beach ;  and  this  is  the  spot  it  best  loves, 
and  where  it  grows  to  the  stateliest  height.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  falls  into  the  sea  itself,  and  then  the  loose  husk  buoys  it  up,  so 
that  it  floats  away  bravely  till  it  is  cast  by  the  waves  upon  some 
distant  coral  reef  or  desert  island.  It  is  this  power  of  floating  and 
surviving  a  long  voyage  that  has  dispersed  the  coco-nut  so  widely 
among  oceanic  islands,  where  so  few  plants  are  generally  to  be 
found.  Indeed,  on  many  atolls  or  isolated  reefs  (for  example,  on 
Keeling  Island)  it  is  the  only  tree  or  shrub  that  grows  in  any 
quantity,  and  on  it  the  pigs,  the  poultry,  the  ducks,  and  the  land- 
crabs  of  the  place  entirely  subsist.  In  any  case,  wherever  it 
happens  to  strike,  the  young  coco-nut  sends  up  at  first  a  fine 
rosette  of  big  spreading  leaves,  not  raised  as  afterwards  on  a  tall 
stem,  but  springing  direct  from  the  ground  in  a  wide  circle,  some- 
thing like  a  very  big  and  graceful  fern.  In  this  early  stage  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  essentially  tropical  in  appearance  than 
a  plantation  of  young  coco-nuts.  Their  long  feathery  leaves  spread- 
ing out  in  great  clumps  from  the  buried  stock,  and  waving  with 
lithe  motion  before  the  strong  sea-breeze  of  the  Indies,  are  the 
very  embodiment  of  those  deceptive  ideal  tropics  which,  alas,  are 
to  be  found  in  actual  reality  nowhere  on  earth  save  in  the  artificial 
palm  houses  at  Kew,  and  the  Casino  Gardens  at  too  entrancing 
Monte  Carlo. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  young  palms  must  be  well 
watered,  and  the  soil  around  them  opened ;  after  which  the  tall 
graceful  stem  begins  to  rise  rapidly  into  the  open  air.  In  this 
condition  it  may  be  literally  said  to  make  the  tropics — those  fal- 
lacious tropics,  I  mean,  of  painters  and  poets,  of  Enoch  Arden  and 
of  Locksley  Hall.  You  may  observe  that  whenever  an  artist  wants 
to  make  a  tropical  picture,  he  puts  a  group  of  coco-nut  palms  in 
the  foreground,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  see  there's  no  deception ; 
these  are  the  genuine  unadulterated  tropics.'  But  as  to  painting 
the  tropics  without  the  palms,  he  might  just  as  well  think  of 
painting  the  desert  without  the  camels.  At  eight  or  ten  years 
old  the  tree  flowers,  bearing  blossoms  of  the  ordinary  palm  type, 
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degraded  likenesses  of  the  lilies  and  yuccas,  greenish  and  incon- 
spicuous, but  visited  by  insects  for  the  sake  of  their  pollen.  The 
flower,  however,  is  fertilised  by  the  wind,  which  carries  the  pollen 
grains  from  one  bunch  of  blossoms  to  another.  Then  the  nuts 
gradually  swell  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  ripen  very  slowly,  even 
under  the  brilliant  tropical  sun.  (I  will  admit  that  the  tropics  are 
hot,  though  in  other  respects  I  hold  them  to  be  arrant  impostors,  like 
that  precocious  American  youth  who  announced  on  his  tenth  birth- 
day that  in  his  opinion  life  wasn't  all  that  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.) 
But  the  worst  thing  about  the  coco-nut  palm,  the  missionaries 
always  say,  is  the  fatal  fact  that  when  once  fairly  started,  it  goes  on 
bearing  fruit  uninterruptedly  for  forty  years.  This  is  very  im- 
moral and  wrong  of  the  ill-conditioned  tree,  because  it  encourages 
the  idyllic  Polynesian  to  lie  under  the  palms  all  day  long,  cooling 
his  limbs  in  the  sea  occasionally,  sporting  with  Amaryllis  in  the 
shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair,  and  waiting  for  the 
nuts  to  drop  down  in  due  time,  when  he  ought  (according  to 
European  notions)  to  be  killing  himself  with  hard  work  under  a 
blazing  sky,  raising  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  for  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  the  white  merchant,  and  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage of  the  British  public.  It  doesn't  enforce  habits  of  steady 
industry  and  perseverance,  the  good  missionaries  say ;  it  doesn't 
induce  the  native  to  feel  that  burning  desire  for  Manchester 
piece-goods  and  the  other  blessings  of  civilisation  which  ought 
properly  to  accompany  the  propagation  of  the  missionary  in  foreign 
parts.  You  stick  your  nut  in  the  sand  ;  you  sit  by  a  few  years 
and  watch  it  growing  ;  you  pick  up  the  ripe  fruits  as  they  fall  from 
the  tree  ;  and  you  sell  them  at  last  for  illimitable  red  cloth  to  the 
Manchester  piece-goods  merchant.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple 
or  more  satisfactory.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  precise 
moral  distinction  between  the  owner  of  a  coco-nut  grove  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  owner  of  a  coal-mine  or  a  big  estate  in 
commercial  England.  Each  lounges  decorously  through  life  after 
his  own  fashion ;  only  the  one  lounges  in  a  Eussia  leather  chair 
at  a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  while  the  other  lounges  in  a  nice  soft  dust- 
heap  beside  a  rolling  surf  in  Tahiti  or  the  Hawaiian  archipelago. 

Curiously  enough,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sandy  levels  or 
alluvial  flats  of  the  sea-shore,  the  sea-loving  coco-nut  will  not 
bring  its  nuts  to  perfection.  It  will  grow,  indeed,  but  it  will  not 
thrive  or  fruit  in  due  season.  On  the  coast-line  of  Southern 
India,  immense  groves  of  coco-nuts  fringe  the  shore  for  miles 
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and  miles  together  ;  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  Travancore,  they 
form  the  chief  agricultural  staple  of  the  whole  country.  '  The 
State  has  hence  facetiously  been  called  Coconutcore,'  says  its  his- 
torian ;  which  charmingly  illustrates  the  true  Anglo-Indian  notion 
of  what  constitutes  facetiousness,  and  ought  to  strike  the  last  nail 
into  the  coffin  of  a  competitive  examination  system.  A  good  tree 
in  full  bearing  should  produce  120  coco-nuts  in  a  season  ;  so  that  a 
very  small  grove  is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  respectable  family 
in  decency  and  comfort.  Ah,  what  a  mistake  the  English  climate 
made  when  it  left  off  its  primitive  warmth  of  the  tertiary  period, 
and  got  chilled  by  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Glacial  epoch  down  to 
its  present  misty  and  dreary  wheat-growing  condition.  If  it  were 
not  for  that,  those  odious  habits  of  steady  industry  and  persever- 
ance might  never  have  been  developed  in  ourselves  at  all,  and  we 
might  be  lazily  picking  copra  off  our  own  coco-palms,  to  this  day,  to 
export  in  return  for  the  piece-goods  of  some  Arctic  Manchester 
situated  somewhere  about  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  or  the  New 
Siberian  Islands. 

Even  as  things  stand  at  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  use  we  modern  Englishmen  now  make  in  our  own 
houses  of  this  far  Eastern  nut,  whose  very  name  still  bears  upon  its 
face  the  impress  of  its  originally  savage  origin.  From  morning 
to  night  we  never  leave  off  being  indebted  to  it.  We  wash  with 
it  as  old  brown  Windsor  or  glycerine  soap  the  moment  we  leave 
our  beds.  We  walk  across  our  passages  on  the  mats  made  from 
its  fibre.  We  sweep  our  rooms  with  its  brushes,  and  wipe  our  feet 
on  it  as  we  enter  our  doors.  As  rope,  it  ties  up  our  trunks  and 
packages  ;  in  the  hands  of  the  housemaid  it  scrubs  our  floors  ;  or 
else,  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  it  acts  as  a  covering  for  bales  and 
furniture  sent  by  rail  or  steamboat.  The  confectioner  undermines 
our  digestion  in  early  life  with  coco-nut  candy  ;  the  cook  tempts 
us  later  on  with  coco-nut  cake  ;  and  Messrs.  Huntley  and  Palmer 
cordially  invite  us  to  complete  the  ruin  with  coco-nut  biscuits.  We 
anoint  our  chapped  hands  with  one  of  its  preparations  after  washing  ; 
and  grease  the  wheels  of  our  carriages  with  another  to  make  them 
run  smoothly.  Finally  we  use  the  oil  to  burn  in  our  reading 
lamps,  and  light  ourselves  at  last  to  bed  with  stearine  candles. 
Altogether,  an  amateur  census  of  a  single  small  English  cottage 
results  in  the  startling  discovery  that  it  contains  twenty-seven 
distinct  articles  which  owe  their  origin  in  one  way  or  another  to 
the  coco-nut  palm.  And  yet  we  affect  in  our  black  ingratitude 
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'THE    MYSTERY    OF   EDWIN   DROOD:1 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR   A   CONCLUSION. 

THIS  article  has  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mere 
reader  of  this  unfinished  story,  and  the  solution  here  suggested  is 
based  on  internal  evidence  only.  Indeed,  the  article  itself  is  the 
result  of  the  fascination  the  mystery  had  on  the  writer's  mind, 
when  he  lately  read  it  for  the  first  time.  He  believes  that  this  is 
the  first  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  that  has  contented  itself 
simply  and  solely  with  the  story  as  left  by  Charles  Dickens,  and 
the  writer  has  merely  endeavoured  to  do,  in  the  form  of  a  short 
article,  what  every  reader  of  '  Edwin  Drood  '  endeavours  to  do  in 
his  head,  viz.  to  deduce  a  correct  conclusion  from  somewhat  in- 
complete premises. 

An  ordinary  reader  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  John 
Jasper  got  rid  of  his  nephew,  Edwin  Drood ;  and  yet,  if  such  be 
the  case,  the  inevitable  question  arises,  Where,  then,  is  the 
mystery  ?  The  answer  is,  In  the  manner  of  the  riddance.  So 
forcibly  does  internal  evidence  point  to  this  conclusion,  that  one 
feels  suspicious  of  being  entrapped  into  an  enticing  but  neverthe- 
less erroneous  solution.  However,  the  general  impression  left  by 
the  book  is  that  Jasper  is  guilty,  an  impression  formed  from  a 
touch  here,  an  expression  there,  till  the  circumstantial  evidence 
which  in  the  story  tells  against  Neville  Landless  is  woven  by  the 
reader  round  Jasper.  The  question — what  became  of  Edwin 
Drood  ? — will  be  answered  anon  ;  but,  first,  the  appearances  which 
point  to  Jasper  as  the  murderer  must  be  briefly  sketched. 

First  of  all,  Jasper  is  found  in  an  opium  den.  That  a  man 
should  take  opium  thus  is  presumptive  evidence  that  there  is 
something  in  or  about  him  different  to  other  men  :  it  is  uncanny. 
But  it  may  be  objected,  De  Quincey  took  opium.  True,  but  he 
did  so  privately,  and  even  De  Quincey,  we  fancy,  would  have  fore- 
gone the  pleasures — to  say  nothing  of  the  pains — of  opium,  rather 
than  enter  an  East-end  den  for  their  enjoyment.  Nor  did  De 

1  The  present  number  of  our  magazine  was  of  necessity  in  print  before  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes'  paper  upon  '  Edwin  Drood ; '  our  contributor, 
therefore,  has  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  his  views  with  those  of  one  who 
has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  information  upon  the  subject. — ED.  C.M. 
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Quincey  smoke  opium,  but  drank  it ;  so  that  the  cases  are  not 
exactly  parallel. 

Why  does  Jasper  listen  so  attentively  to  the  mutterings  of  his 
three  companion  smokers,  the  woman,  Chinaman,  and  Lascar? 
and  why  does  he  say  to  each  that  one  word  '  Unintelligible '  ? 
This  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Jasper  and  Edwin  Drood,  uncle 
and  nephew,  are  together,  and  during  their  conversation  the 
following  dialogue  ensues  : — 

Jasper — '  You  won't  be  warned,  then  ? ' 

Edwin — '  No,  Jack.' 

Jasper — '  You  can't  be  warned,  then  ?  ' 

Edwin — '  No,  Jack,  not  by  you.  Besides,  I  don't  really  con- 
sider myself  in  danger.' 

Why  should  he  ?  and  why,  having  gone  so  far,  could  not  Jasper 
confide  in  his  nephew  ?  He  warns  him  against  a  danger  without 
saying  what  the  danger  is.  Is  it  a  warning  ?  Is  it  not  a  threat  ? 

Mr.  Jasper  is  scarcely  the  man  to  be  fascinated  by  Mr.  Sap- 
sea's  self-complacency,  and  his  politeness  to  the  future  mayor 
has  surely  some  object  underlying  it.  Durdles,  too,  is  a  strange 
acquaintance  to  be  so  enthusiastically  taken  up,  and  Jasper  seems 
strangely  interested  in  his  keys.  There  is  something  which  pre- 
judices a  reader  against  Jasper,  and  when  it  is  discovered  from 
Eosa's  conversation  with  Helena  that  he  loves  Eosa,  we  feel  that 
his  extraordinary  affection  for  his  nephew  is  rather  at  variance 
with  what  we  should  expect,  seeing  that  there  is  so  strong  a 
reason  for  jealousy. 

The  quarrel  between  Edwin  and  Neville  in  the  street  is  evi- 
dently overheard  by  Jasper,  who,  while  pretending  to  be  a  peace- 
maker by  inviting  them  to  his  hospitable  gate-house,  with  truly 
diabolical  skill  turns  the  conversation  anew  on  the  betrothal,  and 
the  quarrel  breaks  out  afresh.  Not  satisfied  with  an  ordinary 
quarrel,  Jasper  aggravates  it  by  drugging  the  wine,  thereby 
causing  Neville's  passion  to  blaze  out  so  furiously  against  Edwin. 
To  make  this  result  yet  more  certain,  Jasper  looks  from  one  to 
the  other  in  turn  as  they  make  irritating  remarks,  knowing  well 
that  the  presence  of  a  third  person  always  aggravates  a  quarrel 
between  two  others. 

Jasper  takes  advantage  of  the  ill-feeling  between  the  young 
men,  so  as  to  have  at  hand  an  acknowledged  enemy  to  Edwin, 
should  such  be  required,  and  in  this  spirit  he  makes  the  most  of 
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the  quarrel  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  that  same  night,  and  hastens  next 
day  to  inform  Mrs.  Crisparkle  as  well.  The  latter  action  admits 
of  two  interpretations,  a  polite  and  a  cunning.  Mr.  Crisparkle 
would  have  kept  the  affair  secret  from  his  mother,  but  Jasper  was 
too  quick  for  him.  He  wished  every  one  round  him  to  know  of 
Neville's  animosity  against  Edwin,  aware  how  greatly  prejudice 
governs  opinion,  whether  it  be  public  or  private. 

Had  Eosa's  interview  with  Mr.  Grewgious  been  only  a  trifle 
more  confidential  on  Eosa's  part,  the  whole  course  of  events  might 
have  been  altered.  But,  as  it  was,  Mr.  Grrewgious  had  no  sus- 
picion of  any  disagreement  between  the  betrothed,  and  con- 
sequently assured  the  white-lipped  and  anxious  Jasper  that  Eosa 
had  hinted  no  wish  to  be  released  from  Edwin.  They  separate 
with  the  full  understanding  that  the  marriage  will  take  place.  Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  '  God  bless  them  both ! '  of  Mr. 
Grrewgious  and  the  '  God  save  them  both ! '  of  Mr.  Jasper  ?  We 
fear  so. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  hint  in  the  book  as  to  the  murderer  is 
the  passage  describing  Mr.  Crisparkle  finding  Jasper  asleep  on  a 
couch,  when  he  called  at  the  gate- house  one  evening,  viz. :  '  Long 
afterwards  he  had  cause  to  remember  how  Jasper  sprang  from  the 
couch  in  a  delirious  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
crying  out :  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  did  it  ?  " '  The  pro- 
posal that  he  shall  make  peace  between  Edwin  and  Neville 
perplexes  Jasper  at  first,  for  it  is  what  he  scarcely  desires  ;  but  he 
seems  to  consider  that  their  meeting  at  his  house  may  be  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  agrees  to  it.  He  explains  his  brief  perplexity 
by  showing  some  entries  in  his  diary — made  on  the  night  of  the 
quarrel — which  express  his  fear  of  Neville's  resentment  against 
Edwin  in  the  strongest  language,  and  Mr.  Crisparkle  is  satisfied. 

The  ring,  that  was  to  have  been  Eosa's  engagement-ring,  is  a 
rose  of  diamonds  and  rubies  delicately  set  in  gold,  and  is  con- 
tained in  an  ordinary  ring-case  made  for  a  single  ring.  This  Mr. 
Grewgious  delivers  to  Edwin,  charging  him  solemnly  to  bring  it 
back  to  him  if  anything  should  be  amiss  between  him  and  Eosa. 
It  is  plain  that  this  ring  is  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  story, 
especially  when  come  these  significant  words,  '  Let  them '  (the 
jewels  in  the  ring)  *  be.  Let  them  lie  unspoken  of  in  his  breast. 
However  distinctly  or  indistinctly  he  entertained  these  thoughts, 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  Let  them  be.  Among  the  mighty 
store  of  wonderful  chains  that  are  for  ever  forging,  day  and  night, 
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in  the  vast  iron-works  of  time  and  circumstance,  there  was  one 
chain  forged  in  the  moment  of  that  small  conclusion,  riveted  to  the 
foundations  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  gifted  with  invincible  force 
to  hold  and  drag.'  The  origin  of  this  mysterious  sentence  is 
Edwin's  act  in  putting  the  ring  back  in  his  breast,  without  men- 
tioning it  to  Eosa,  when  they  mutually  break  off  the  engagement 
between  them.  As  they  said  '  Grood-bye ' — little  knowing  all  it 
meant — they  kissed  each  other  fervently.  To  them  it  was  a  kiss 
that  meant  that  thenceforth  they  were  to  be  to  one  another  as 
brother  and  sister  only,  but  to  the  watchful  Jasper's  jealous 
eyes  it  seemed  but  a  lovers'  parting  salutation,  and  from  that 
moment  Edwin  Drood  was  doomed. 

Just  previous  to  this  interview,  Mr.  Jasper  has  had  '  a  night 
with  Durdles.'  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  a  notable  chapter 
is  that  they  pass  a  mound  by  the  yard-gate,  and  that  Durdles 
warns  Jasper  to  beware  of  it,  as  it  is  quicklime,  adding  grimly, 
'  with  a  little  handy  stirring  quick  enough  to  eat  your  bones,' 
which  naturally  makes  an  impression  on  Jasper.  Entering  the 
Cathedral  they  go  down  into  the  crypt,  of  which  Durdles  has  the 
key.  Jasper  has  brought  with  him  a  bottle,  whose  contents,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  prove  at  last  too  strong  for  Durdles,  for  after 
ascending  the  great  tower  and  descending  into  the  crypt  again,  he 
sinks  down  by  one  of  the  pillars  and  falls  asleep  at  once.  In  his 
sleep  he  dreams  that  something  touches  him,  and  that  something 
falls  from  his  hands,  and  when  he  wakes  he  finds  Jasper  walking 
up  and  down,  and  sees  the  key  of  the  crypt  door  lying  at  his  side. 
It  is  two  o'clock,  so  that  Durdles  has  had  a  long  sleep — so  long 
that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Jasper  has  tried  his  trick  of 
drugging  again.  As  they  finally  emerge  from  the  Cathedral, 
Deputy  appears,  with  his  fire  of  stones  and  impish  chant,  whereat 
Jasper's  rage  is  unaccountable — except  on  the  supposition  that  the 
expedition  was  not  so  unaccountable  after  all,  and  that  a  witness 
of  it  was  what  John  Jasper  least  expected  or  desired. 

On  the  eventful  Christmas  Eve,  Edwin  Drood  and  Neville 
Landless  are  to  meet  at  the  gate-house,  and  what  each  does  during 
the  day  is  of  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  after  events. 
Neville  burns  his  stray  papers,  prepares  for  a  walking  excursion, 
and  buys  a  heavy  stick :  all  which  circumstances  will  be  used 
against  him  afterwards.  Edwin  goes  into  the  jeweller's  shop  to 
have  his  watch  set,  and  the  jeweller  tells  him  of  Jasper's  remark, 
that  he  (Jasper)  knew  all  the  jewellery  his  nephew  wore,  viz. 
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watch,  chain,  and  shirt-pin ;  a  subject  to  be  recurred  to  again. 
Edwin's  subsequent  conversation  with  the  opium  woman  is,  though 
he  knows  it  not,  a  terrible  warning.  She  tells  him  that  Ned  is  a 
dangerous  name,  a  threatened  name,  to  which  he  lightly  replies, 
*  The  proverb  says  that  threatened  men  live  long.'  '  Then 
Ned — so  threatened  is  he — should  live  to  all  eternity,'  retorts  the 
woman,  and  Edwin  resolves  to  mention  it  to  Jack  (who  alone  calls 
him  Ned)  to-morrow.  Why  not  to-day  ;  why  not  to-day  ? 

Jasper  spends  the  day  to  some  purpose,  making  much  of  his 
affection  for  his  nephew  to  the  shopkeepers  whom  he  deals  with, 
and  calling  on  Mr.  Sapsea  to  mention  his  dinner  party  of  three 
that  night,  and  to  insidiously  prejudice  him  still  further  against 
Neville.  Quite  different  is  his  method  with  Mr.  Crisparkle.  He 
assures  him  he  has  overcome  his  black  humours  and  fears  of 
Neville,  and  that  he  means  to  burn  this  year's  diary  at  the  year's 
end.  After  this,  come  what  may,  the  Minor  Canon  cannot  possi- 
bly suspect  Jasper.  To-day  Jasper  has  been  wearing  a  large  black 
scarf  of  strong  close-woven  silk,  and  before  entering  his  gate-house 
he  pulls  it  off  and  hangs  it  in  a  loop  on  his  arm.  '  For  that  brief 
time,  his  face  is  knitted  and  stern.  But  it  immediately  clears  as 
he  resumes  his  singing  and  his  way.'  And  the  three  meet. 

There  is  a  great  storm  that  night,  and  next  morning  Edwin 
Drood  has  disappeared.  Neville  has  started  on  his  walking  tour, 
but  being  suspected  is  brought  back.  His  story  is  simply  that  he 
and  Edwin  went  down  to  the  river  at  about  twelve  o'clock  to  watch 
the  storm,  that  they  stayed  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  that  Edwin 
finally  left  him  at  Mr.  Crisparkle's  door,  saying  he  was  going 
straight  back  to  the  gate-house.  However,  Jasper's  deference  to 
Mr.  Sapsea  now  meets  with  its  reward,  for  the  mayor  by  his  con- 
duct certainly  prejudices  opinion  against  Neville,  and  unconsciously 
assists  Jasper's  plans. 

But  when  Mr.  Grewgious  coldly  and  dispassionately  informs 
Jasper  that  Edwin  and  Rosa's  engagement  was  broken  off  before 
that  terrible  Christmas  Eve,  and  that  Edwin  had  forborne  to  tell 
him  of  it  out  of  consideration  for  his  uncle's  feelings,  Mr.  Jasper 
breaks  utterly  down.  To  have  committed  murder  is  terrible  enough 
to  a  murderer's  mind,  but  to  learn  that  the  murder  was  utterly 
objectless  and  fruitless — to  learn  it  suddenly  and  without  a 
moment's  warning — is  one  of  those  stunning  surprises  which  even 
the  strongest  nature  cannot  endure,  and  hence  it  is  that  Jasper 
swoons  away  at  Mr.  Grrewgious'  news. 
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But  a  man  of  resource  like  Jasper  soon  recovers  his  wits,  and, 
after  telling  Mr.  Grrewgious  and  Mr.  Crisparkle  (who  has  joined 
them)  that  no  quarrel  took  place  between  Edwin  and  Neville  in  his 
house  that  night,  he  starts  the  theory  that  Edwin  may  have  gone 
away  to  spare  himself  the  pain  of  awkward  explanations,  fitting 
this  theory  in  cleverly  with  what  Mr.  Grrewgious  had  just  pre- 
viously told  him.  That  Neville  loved  Eosa  is  another  piece  of 
news  to  Jasper,  which,  though  scarcely  likely  to  improve  the  lat- 
ter's  feelings  towards  Neville,  at  once  suggests  a  powerful  motive 
for  Edwin's  destruction  by  his  old  enemy.  Jasper  still  clings  to 
his  new  theory,  till,  as  he  had  foreseen,  Edwin's  watch,  chain,  and 
shirt-pin  are  found  at  the  weir  by  Mr.  Crisparkle,  and  everything 
points  not  to  absconding  but  to  murder.  The  jeweller's  opinion 
that  the  watch  had  not  been  re-wound  since  Edwin's  visit  to  his 
shop  (it  had  certainly  run  down  before  being  cast  into  the  water) 
justified  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  taken  from  Edwin  not  long 
after  he  left  Jasper's  house  at  midnight  with  Neville,  and  had  been 
thrown  away  after  being  retained  some  hours.  Eosa's  evidence, 
too,  dismisses  the  theory  of  absconding,  and  Jasper  shows  Mr. 
Crisparkle  an  entry  in  his  diary,  which  declares  his  conviction  that 
Edwin  was  murdered — a  conviction  that  we  can  hardly  doubt. 

Now  comes  the  question,  how  did  Jasper  effect  his  awful  pur- 
pose ?  After  parting  with  Neville  at  Mr.  Crisparkle's  door,  Edwin 
went  straight  back  to  the  gate-house.  Whether  Jasper  drugged 
him  there  under  guise  of  hospitality  (and  we  know  him  to  be 
a  proficient  in  the  art),  or  by  a  sudden  attack  rendered  all  resist- 
ance impossible,  matters  little.  He  must  have  strangled  him 
with  that  great  black  scarf,  and  then — how  was  he  to  dispose  of 
the  body?  Eeferring  to  the  night  expedition  with  Durdles,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Durdles  slept  for  a  long  time — probably 
not  far  short  of  two  hours — in  the  crypt,  and  that  he  dropped  the 
key  of  the  crypt-door  from  his  hand.  Thus  Jasper  had  ample  time 
to  leave  the  crypt  in  order  to  select  a  place  for  the  interment  of 
his  future  victim.  The  crypt  itself  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  not  only  was  Durdles  then  present,  but  it  was  notoriously 
one  of  the  places  in  which  he  took  a  delight  in  making  discoveries. 
Hence  any  tampering  with  the  walls  or  pavement  would  be  almost 
certainly  detected.  But  where  else? 

On  this  expedition — as  indeed  always — Durdles  carried  his  din- 
ner bundle,  and  on  a  former  occasion  that  bundle  contained  the 
key  of  Mrs.  Sapsea's  tomb.  Presuming,  as  we  fairly  may,  that  it 
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contained  this  key  that  night,  Jasper,  having  the  bundle,  had  it  in 
his  power  either  to  take  a  cast  of  the  key  or  to  substitute  another 
for  it,  so  as  to  see  for  himself  if  there  were  room  in  the  tomb  for 
another  body.  He  had  carefully  scrutinised  the  key  before :  con- 
sequently nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  procure  a  similar  one 
and  to  appropriate  the  real  key,  while  substituting  the  false  one  in 
Durdles'  bundle.  Indeed,  if  the  substituted  key  were  not  precisely 
similar  to  the  real,  it  would  not  open  the  tomb,  which  would  be 
all  the  more  advantageous  to  Jasper. 

Mention  was  also  made  of  a  mound  of  quicklime  they  passed 
by,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  either  then  (while  Durdles  slept), 
or  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  Jasper  procured  some  of  this  quick- 
lime, and  put  it  in  Mrs.  Sapsea's  tomb,  afterwards  inserting  the 
body  of  the  hapless  Edwin.  The  quicklime  would  speedily  destroy 
the  body,  and  long  before  the  tomb  was  again  opened — which 
would  probably  not  be  till  Mr.  Sapsea's  death — all  traces  would 
have  disappeared.  Jasper  had  but  to  carry  the  body  from  the 
gate-house  to  the  tomb,  apparently  no  great  distance ;  and  any 
risk  he  ran  of  being  seen  was  much  diminished  by  the  wildness 
of  the  night.  Having  finally  disposed  of  his  victim,  he  must  have 
gone  to  the  weir,  and  cleverly  arranged  the  watch-chain  so  that 
it  caught  in  the  interstices  of  the  timbers,  while  he  flung  the 
shirt-pin  into  the  water,  lest  the  discovery  of  all  these  articles 
at  once  might  arouse  suspicion  from  the  fact  of  their  clumsy  ex- 
posure. 

To  rid  himself  of  the  corpse,  to  get  to  the  weir  (some  two 
miles  off),  to  arrange  the  jewellery,  and  to  be  safely  back  in  his 
gate-house  again  without  being  seen,  make  up  a  night's  work  from 
which  the  boldest  criminal  might  well  shrink  ;  but  the  fury  of  the 
storm  favoured  the  murderer,  and  but  for  his  collapse  at  Mr. 
Grewgious'  news  Jasper  might  never  have  been  suspected.  The 
scheme  by  which  it  falls  to  Mr.  Crisparkle  to  find  the  watch,  so 
that  he  becomes  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  against  Neville,  is  an 
admirable  stroke  on  Jasper's  part,  but  it  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  what  Mr.  Grewgious  saw  as  he  warmed  his  hands,  '  a 
heap  of  torn  and  miry  clothes  upon  the  floor.' 

Mr.  Datchery  we  take  to  be  a  detective,  employed  by  Mr. 
Grewgious  to  keep  a  watch  on  Jasper.  Notice  his  look  of  interest 
when  Deputy,  pointing  to  part  of  the  gate-house,  says,  'That's 
Jarsper's ; '  also  his  excessive  politeness  to  Mr.  Sapsea,  and  re- 
member that  Jasper's  politeness  to  the  same  person  was  not  without 
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an  object.  His  white  hair,  too,  is  unusually  thick  and  ample,  and 
he  has  black  eyebrows,  which  is  strange. 

More  than  half  a  year  has  gone  since  Edwin's  disappearance, 
and  Jasper  naturally  considers  himself  safe,  so  safe  indeed  that, 
when  he  avows  his  love  to  Kosa,  he  tells  her  that  had  his  affection 
for  his  nephew  been  one  silken  thread  less  strong  he  would  have 
swept  even  him  from  his  path.  A  faint  suspicion  of  Jasper  had 
before  crossed  Kosa's  mind,  and  now  recurs  with  redoubled  force, 
but  the  only  object  for  such  a  crime — to  win  her — seems  altogether 
too  slight  to  account  for  it ;  so  she  hides  her  suspicion.  If  Neville 
and  his  sister  suspect  him,  they  say  nothing ;  Mr.  Crisparkle  is 
too  open  and  frank  to  suspect  anyone,  and  Mr.  Grewgious  acknow- 
ledges that  he  dislikes  Jasper,  but  nothing  more.  How  is  the 
murderer  to  be  brought  to  justice  ? 

Old  habits  can  seldom  be  relinquished  altogether,  and  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  at  finding  Jasper  in  the  opium  den  once 
more.  The  vision  he  has,  under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  the 
broken  sentences  extracted  from  him  by  the  woman,  speak  for 
themselves.  As  he  lies  in  stupor  on  the  bed  the  woman  exclaims, 
'  I  heard  ye  say  once,  when  I  was  lying  where  you're  lying,  and 
you  were  making  your  speculations  on  me,  "  Unintelligible  !  "  I 
heard  you  say  so,  of  two  more  than  me.  But  don't  be  too  sure 
always  ;  don't  ye  be  too  sure,  beauty ! '  From  which  we  gather, 
that  in  the  first  scene  of  all,  this  woman  had  listened  to  his  com- 
ment on  herself  and  companions,  and  had  from  that  time  devoted 
herself  to  learn  his  secret.  It  explains,  too,  why  she  tracked  him 
that  Christmas  Eve,  when  she  unconsciously  warned  the  generous 
Edwin  of  his  danger,  and  explains  her  exclamation,  now,  when 
Jasper  leaves  her  house,  '  I'll  not  miss  ye  twice  ! ' 

She  follows  him  to  Cloisterham  and  falls  in  with  Mr.  Datchery, 
who  extracts  information  from  her  that  rather  astonishes  him. 
After  bargaining  with  Deputy  to  find  out  where  she  lives  in  London, 
Mr.  Datchery  in  the  Cathedral  next  morning  sees  the  woman's 
threatening  gestures  at  Jasper,  and  afterwards  hears  from  her  own 
lips  that  she  recognises  him.  He  returns  home  for  breakfast,  opens 
his  cupboard  door,  '  takes  his  bit  of  chalk  from  its  shelf,  adds  one 
thick  line  to  the  score,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  cupboard 
door  to  the  bottom,  and  then  falls  to  with  an  appetite.' 

Here  the  unfinished  story  breaks  off  at  an  exciting  moment, 
and  it  only  remains  to  consider  how  Jasper's  detection  was  brought 
about.  Mr.  Datchery  doubtless  confided  all  he  had  learnt  to  Mr. 
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Grrewgious,  and  they  probably  prevailed  on  the  opium  woman  to 
allow  them,  or  one  of  them,  to  be  present  at  Jasper's  next  visit, 
the  time  of  which  they  could  ascertain  for  themselves.  Lieutenant 
Tartar,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  might,  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
be  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  den,  and  the  woman's  questions 
(suggested,  maybe,  by  Mr.  Datchery)  to  Jasper,  when  under  the 
influence  of  opium,  might  extract  valuable  hints  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  crime,  the  bestowal  of  the  body,  &c.,  hints  which  a  clever 
detective  like  Datchery  might  well  piece  together  with  the  evidence 
obtainable  from  Deputy  and  Durdles.  Deputy,  be  it  remembered, 
saw  Jasper  and  Durdles  leaving  the  Cathedral  on  the  night — or 
rather  the  morning — of  their  '  unaccountable  expedition,'  and 
could  testify  to  Jasper's  explosion  of  anger  at  his  sudden  appear- 
ance. Any  account  given  by  Durdles  of  what  took  place  that 
night  would  be  none  too  clear,  but  even  he  could  not  have  for- 
gotten dropping  the  key  of  the  crypt-door,  and  the  fact  of  Jasper 
having  carried  the  bundle. 

But  what  then  ?  Supposing  Jasper  to  have  let  fall  a  hint  as 
to  the  burial  of  the  body,  the  crypt  would  naturally  be  first  thought 
of  as  a  likely  spot.  Baffled  there,  for  Durdles  could  soon  tell  if 
anything  had  been  disturbed,  attention  would  be  drawn  to  the 
two  keys  carried  by  Durdles,  and  finally  to  that  which  had  been 
in  his  dinner  bundle,  viz.  the  key  of  Mrs.  Sapsea's  tomb.  But 
what  could  be  discovered  on  opening  it?  Scarcely  a  body,  for 
more  than  six  months  had  elapsed  since  Edwin's  disappearance. 
Scarcely  even  bones,  for,  if  the  hypothesis  that  quicklime  was 
used  be  the  correct  one,  no  bones  would  remain.  Indeed,  what 
could  remain?  What  could  resist  the  destructive  properties  of 
quicklime  ? 

The  answer  is — the  stones  of  the  ring  given  by  Mr.  Grrewgious 
to  Edwin,  and  never  seen  since.  We  know  that  Jasper  (so  the 
jeweller  told  Edwin)  had  a  precise  knowledge  of  Edwin's  jewellery, 
and,  exactly  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge,  Edwin's  watch, 
chain,  and  shirt-pin  were  found  at  the  weir.  But  Jasper  could 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  ring,  kept  as  it  was  in  a  case  in 
Edwin's  breast,  unless,  indeed,  he  examined  his  pockets  after  de- 
spatching him  ;  which  is  unlikely,  as  plunder  was  by  no  means  his 
object.  It  is  almost  certain,  then,  that  the  ring  was  buried  on 
the  body,  and  even  if  the  action  of  the  quicklime  could  destroy 
the  case  and  the  gold  setting  of  the  stones,  it  could  not  possibly 
affect  the  stones  themselves,  which  were  diamonds  and  rubies. 
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These,  Mr.  Grrewgious  could  readily  identify,  and  Bazzard  could 
prove  that  the  ring  was  delivered  to  Edwin. .  The  ring,  or  the 
stones,  once  found  and  identified,  the  accumulated  evidence  of 
Mr.  Grewgious,  Mr.  Datchery,  Durdles,  Deputy,  Mr.  Oisparkle, 
Kosa,  and  the  opium  woman,  would,  we  think,  assuredly  convict 
Jasper  of  Edwin  Drood's  murder,  while  his  conscience-stricken  ap- 
pearance at  the  prospect  of  detection,  when  the  first  breath  of 
suspicion  fastened  on  him,  would  at  once  popularly  condemn  him. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  make  a  guess  at  the  future  of  some  of  the 
other  characters  in  the  book.  Mr.  Tartar  and  Eosa  would  ere 
long  be  husband  and  wife,  and  we  fancy  Helena  Landless  would 
become  Mrs.  Crisparkle.  Neville,  cleared  from  all  suspicion,  would 
have  to  begin  the  world  anew :  Mr.  Datchery  and  Durdles  must 
remain  as  they  are :  we  would  not  have  them  alter  one  whit. 
And  Deputy  ?  We  can,  perhaps,  imagine  (but  faintly)  his  delight 
at  '  Jarsper's '  downfall,  and  by  using  our  eyes  keenly  may  discern 
him  indulging,  as  once  before, '  in  a  slow  and  stately  dance,  perhaps 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  the  Dean,'  to  more  fully  express  his 
ecstasy. 
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(SEPTEMBER   15,  1830.) 

'  To  glory  in  a  prophetic  vision  of  knowledge  covering  the  earth 
is  an  easier  exercise  of  believing  imagination  than  to  see  its  be- 
ginning in  newspaper  placards  staring  at  you  from  a  bridge  beyond 
the  cornfields,'  wrote  George  Eliot.  No  one  living  when  Stephen- 
son,  ridiculed  by  nearly  everyone,  triumphantly  floated  his  sugar- 
barrels  on  Chatmoss  (where,  supporting  the  railway,  preserved  by  the 
peaty  soil,  they  still  remain)  could  have  foreseen  the  changes  to 
be  worked  in  the  country  by  the  agency  of  railways.  Those  who 
regret  the  days  before  that  period  might  do  well  to  study  a  little 
of  the  discontent  of  those  times  : — c  bread  famines,'  cholera,  social 
disorder,  class  prejudices,  leading  to  riots  sometimes,  and  much 
bitterness  always,  were  amongst  the  evils  keenly  felt  by  the  half- 
starved  handloom  weavers  of  Eccles  during  the  twelve  preceding 
years.  Now  it  is  a  town  of  100,000  inhabitants ;  then  it  con- 
tained only  25,000,  in  *  six  townships.'  In  1819  the  'new  vicar' 
had  married  and  brought  his  wife  (Emma  Ann  Hesketh,  born 
1795)  to  Eccles,  where  she  worked  amongst  the  people  for  seven- 
teen years.  Dean  Stanley's  mother,  in  a  letter  written  January 
17, 1832,  thus  speaks  of  her: — 'There  is  one  person  who  interests 
me  very  much,  Mrs.  Tom  Blackburne,  the  Vicaress  of  Eccles,  who 
received  poor  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  immortalised  herself  by  her 
activity,  sense,  and  conduct  throughout.  .  .  .  She  has  been  the 
ruling  spirit  evidently,  and,  under  her,  her  husband  has  become  the 
very  man  for  the  place.'  This  may  be  imagined  when,  after  doing 
his  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  amusements  of  the  place 
—bull-baiting,  dog-fighting,  and  low  sports — his  popularity 
steadily  increased  among  a  people  of  whom  (as  may  even  appear 
in  the  course  of  this  short  paper)  the  ruling  classes  were  very 
distrustful,  and  not  without  reason. 

Eccles  is  on  the  line  of  railway  between  Manchester  (four  miles 
off)  and  Liverpool.  The  wretchedly-built  vicarage  stood  in  a 
garden,  in  front  of  which  was  a  field  through  -which  '  the  new  road 
with  iron  rails  '  was  to  run.  All  the  village  was  astonished  to  see 
'  smoke  rapidly  moving  along  the  grass  '  one  day  in  the  summer  of 
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1830.  Being  in  a  cutting  nothing  more  was  visible,  nor  when 
they  had  seen  the  engine  was  the  wonder  much  lessened  ;  and  if 
educated  people  wondered  less,  they  were  more  incredulous  as  to 
the  results  of  the  novelty.  Nevertheless  the  line  was  finished, 
and  the  soldier-premier,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  to  represent 
His  Majesty  on  the  opening  day  of  the  first  passenger  railroad  in 
England,  September  15,  1830. 

In  celebration  of  this  experiment,  for  even  then  most  people 
only  looked  upon  it  as  a  doubtful  thing,  the  houses  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Lancashire  were  filled  with  guests.  Mr.  John  Blackburne, 
M.P.,  asked  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Blackburne,  to  stay  at  Hale  Hall,  near  Liverpool  (which  his  an- 
cestors in  the  direct  line  had  possessed  since  1199),  and  to  go 
with  his  party  to  the  ceremony  and  fetes  in  honour  of  the  day. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackburne 
went  to  Hale.  Now,  however,  occurred  one  of  those  strange  cir- 
cumstances utterly  condemned  by  critics  of  fiction  as  'unreal,'  'un- 
natural/ or  '  impossible ; '  only  in  this  case  it  happened  to  be  true, 
in  spite  of  all  these  epithets.  Mrs.  Blackburne,  rather  strong- 
minded  than  otherwise,  at  all  events  one  of  the  last  women  in  the 
world  to  be  affected  by  imagination,  became  possessed  by  an  un- 
mistakable presentiment,  which  made  her  feel  quite  sure  that  her 
presence  was  required  at  home;  and  she  went  home  at  once. 
There  were  difficulties  in  her  way ;  every  carriage  was  required, 
but  she  would  go.  She  drove  to  Warrington,  and  from  thence 
'  took  boat '  up  the  Irwell  to  Eccles.  Canal  boats  were  then 
regular  conveyances,  divided  into  first  and  second  classes.  There 
were  no  mobs  or  excitement  anywhere  on  the  14th,  and  Mrs. 
Blackburne  got  quietly  to  Eccles  without  any  adventures.  When 
there,  except  that  one  of  her  children  was  unwell,  she  could  find 
nothing  wrong,  or  in  the  least  likely  to  account  for  the  presenti- 
ment which  had  driven  her  home  in  spite  of  all  the,  natural  enough, 
ridicule  of  her  husband  and  friends  at  Hale. 

To  go  back  was  impossible ;  so  she  stayed  with  her  children 
and  arranged  that  they  and  their  small  friends  should  have  a  little 
feast  in  honour  of  the  day.  It  was  to  happen  otherwise. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  an  incident  occurred,  the 
narration  of  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  temper  of  the 
times.  Mr  Barton,  of  Swinton,  came  in  to  say  that  a  mob  was 
expected  to  come  from  Oldham  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  unpopularity  among  the  masses  ;  for  just 
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by  Eccles  three  miles  of  the  line  was  left  unguarded.    '  Could  Mr. 
Blackburne  say  what  was  to  be  done  ? ' 

'  My  husband  is  away,'  said  the  Vicaress,  '  but  I  know  that 
about  fifty  special  constables  were  out  last  year,  the  very  men  for 
this  work,  if  their  licences  have  not  expired.' 

*  Never  mind  licences,'  replied  Mr.  Barton,  with  a  superb  in- 
difference to  form,  quite  natural  under  the  circumstances.  '  Where 
can  I  find  the  men  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  replied  Mrs.  Blackburne,  '  I  can  get  the  men  for  you.' 

Mr.  Barton  hesitated,  but  soon  with  gratitude  accepted  the 
offer,  and  with  the  help  of  the  churchwardens  and  constables 
*  a  guard  for  the  Duke '  was  soon  collected  on  the  Bridge  of 
Eccles,  armed  with  staves  and  clubs,  to  be  dispersed  along  the 
line. 

This  done,  she  had  a  tent  put  up  for  herself  and  the  children, 
with  whom  were  Lord  Wilton's  little  daughters,  the  Ladies  Eliza- 
beth and  Katherine  Egerton,  and  their  governess.  The  tent  was 
just  above  the  cutting  and  looked  down  on  to  it,  and  they  would 
have  a  good  view  of  the  first  train,  expected  to  pass  about  eleven 
o'clock.  The  morning  wore  on,  the  crowds  were  increasing,  and 
low  murmurs  of  wonder  were  heard.  It  was  thought  that  the 
experiment  had  failed.  A  few  of  the  villagers  came  into  the  field, 
but  none  troubled  the  little  band  of  watchers.  The  bright  sun- 
shine had  passed  away,  and  it  had  become  dark,  with  large  hot 
drops  of  rain,  forerunners  of  a  coming  thunderstorm.  The  people 
lined  the  whole  of  the  way  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  faces  were  seen  anxiously  looking  to- 
wards Liverpool.  Suddenly  a  strange  roar  was  ..heard  from  the 
crowd,  not  a  cheer  of  triumph,  but  a  prolonged  wail,  beginning 
at  the  farthest  point  and  travelling  along  the  swarming  banks 
like  the  incoming  swirl  of  a  breaker  as  it  runs  up  a  gravelled 
beach. 

Like  a  true  woman,  her  first  thought  was  for  her  husband,  as 
Mrs.  Blackburne  heard  the  words  repeated  on  all  sides — '  An  acci- 
dent ! '  '  The  Vicarage  ! '  She  flew  across  the  field  to  the  gate  and 
met  a  sad  procession  bringing  in  a  sorely  wounded  yet  quite  con- 
scious man.  She  saw  in  a  moment  that  he  had  medals  on  his 
coat,  and  had  been  very  tall,  so  that  it  could  not  be  as  she  feared. 
The  relief  of  that  moment  may  be  imagined.  Then  the  quiet 
presence  of  mind,  by  practice  habitual  to  her,  and  the  ready  flow 
of  sympathy,  left  her  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  the  sufferer, 
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who  said  to  her  pathetically,  '  I  shall  not  plague  you  long.'  She 
had  not  only  the  will  but  the  power  to  help,  even  to  supplying 
from  hir  own  medicine  chest  and  stores,  kept  for  the  poor,  every- 
thing that  the  surgeons  required. 

Then  was  no  time  then  to  ask  how  it  happened,  but  the  par- 
ticfalars  were  as  follow : — Four  miles  off,  at  Parkside,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  and  others,  had  got  out  when  the 
engihe  stopped  to  take  in  water.  Soon  they  heard  that  the 
'Rocket'  was,  coming.  The  extra  large  door  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  state  car  was  swinging  open  over  the  passage  between 
the  lines.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  would  have  been  safe  had  he  stood 
between  the  trains,  stepped  round — we  suppose  that  few  people 
had  realised  the  speed  at  which  any  train  travels  on  that  first  day 
— the  engine  knocked  him  down  and  the  wheels  passed  over  his 
thigh  and  leg. 

In  the  horror  of  the  moment  Lord  Wilton  seems  to  have  had 
more  presence  of  mind  than  the  rest.  He  suggested  the  removal 
of  the  sufferer  to  Eccles  Vicarage,  and  improvised  a  tourniquet  on 
the  spot,  while  soon  Dr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Ran  some,  and  a  Scotch 
surgeon  who  were  in  the  train  did  what  they  could  for  him. 
The.  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  Grranville,  Salisbury,  Colvil,  &c., 
were  in  the  state  car,  and  Mrs.  Huskisson  had  seen  it  all.  She 
was  with  her  husband  till  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  train,  but  in  the 
Eccles  cutting,  being  separated  from  his  bearers  by  the  excited 
and  immense  crowd,  she  lost  sight  of  him.  She  was  told  he  was 
to  be  taken  to  a  farmhouse,  Monkshall.  She  therefore  went  up 
the  usual  way  on  the  other  side  where  there  were  some  steps,  while 
he  was  carried  through  a  sawyer's  yard  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
cutting,  the  crowd  making  way  for  and  closing  up  after  the  bearers. 
Thus  she  did  not  arrive  at  the  Vicarage  for  an  hour  after  he  was 
laid  in  the  drawing-room,  suffering  agonies. 

Contemporary  accounts  of  any  past  events  are  so  interesting 
to  those  of  a  future  generation  that  we  do  not  apologise  for  intro- 
ducing a  private  kH'er  into  this  narrative.  Mr.  Blackburne,  as 
will  be  remembered,  was.  not  with  his  wife,  and  only  the  presenti- 
ment which  had  brought  Mrs.  Blackburne  home  had  given  the 
means  of  so  readily  and  quiekly  obtaining  surgical  necessaries  and 
rest.  One  of  the  doctors  advised  amputation,  but  the  others 
agreed  that  it  would  be  needless  cruelty ;  for  it  was  before  the 
days  of  chloroform. 

Mr.  Blackburne  writes  to  his  mother-in-law  on  the  day  after 
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the  accident,  partly  repeating  what  has  already  been  said,  but 
adding  some  particulars  which  have  never  been  printed.1 

'  Eccles  Vicarage,  Tuesday,  September  16,  1830. 

' .  .  .  Poor  Huskisson,  you  will  have  heard,  is  dead.  He  was 
killed  yesterday.  Particulars  are  as  follows : — The  Duke's  carriage 
was  stopping  to  take  in  fresh  water,  when  several  of  the  other 
carriages  were  to  pass  by  to  see  and  be  seen.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  got  out,  and,  among  the  rest,  Huskisson.  On  a  signal 
being  given  that  another  engine  was  coming  they  all  got  into  the 
car  again,  when,  horrid  to  relate,  he  slipt  against  the  door  and  fell. 
The  engine  on  the  other  railroad  passed  over  his  thigh  and  leg  and 
smashed  them  to  atoms,  poor  Mrs.  H.  looking  on  him.  They  imme- 
diately took  him  and  brought  him  to  this  house,  where  he  laid  in  ex- 
cruciating agonies  till  nine  last  night,  when  he  breathed  his  last. 
Fancy,  my  dearest  Emma  ....  seeing  him  brought  up  on  a  door ! 
She  made  her  way  through  the  immense  crowd.  They  placed  him 
on  the  sopha  in  the  drawing-room  and  dared  not  move  him  till 
he  died.  Lords  Wilton,  Grranville,  Colvil,  and  Mr.  Wainwright,. 
secretary  to  Mr.  H.,  have  been  in  ever  since.  To-day  we  have  had 
Lords  Grore,  WarnclifFe,  Walhouse,  and  Littleton — with  two  depu- 
tations from  Liverpool,  so  we  are  "  in  a  tolerable  bustle."  ...  I 
feel  that  they  are  pleased,  and  as  to  dearest  Emma,  they  all 
value  her  as  they  ought. 

'  To  the  last  he  retained  his  senses.  Lord  Grranville  says  that 
when  the  dying  man  heard  Wilton  propose  to  take  him  to  this 
house,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Pray  take  me  there ;  there  I  know  is 
comfort ;  there  I  shall  indeed  be  taken  care  of." 

<  But  fancy  my  horror !  Not  one  word  did  I  know  of  his 
being  here  till  I  had  passed  the  place,  and  was  literally  eating 
my  luncheon  at  Manchester !  In  vain  did  I  try  to  get  a  con- 
veyance, till  at  last  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  to  me  and  ordered 
his  car  to  start,  and  I  came  with  him  back,  he  intending  to  come 
here  ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  immense,  that  the  police  dared  not  let 
him  get  out.  To  be  sure,  when  my  people  on  the  Bridge  saw  me 
standing  with  him,  they  did  shout — "  That's  as  it  should  be — 
Vicar  for  us  !  "  He  said,  "  These  people  seem  to  know  you  well.'" 

'  Entre  nous,  at  the  door  I  met  my  love,  and  after  a  good 
cry  (I  don't  know  which  was  the  greatest  fool !  )  set  to  work.  The 

1  The  letter  is  of  course  written  in  the  discursive  manner  of  ordinary  corre- 
spondence. It  was  not  in  the  least  carefully  kept,  but  lost  and  only  found  by  an 
accident  many  years  later. 
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poor  fellow  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  scene, 
his  poor  wife  holding  his  head,  and  the  great  men  weeping,  for 
they  all  wept !  He  then  received  the  Sacrament,  added  some 
codicils  to  his  will,  and  seemed  perfectly  resigned.  But  his 
agonies  were  dreadful !  Eansome  says  they  must  have  been  so. 
He  expired  at  nine.  We  never  left  him  till  he  breathed  his  last. 
Poor  woman,  how  she  lamented  his  loss  ;  yet  her  struggles  to  bear 
with  fortitude  are  wonderful.  ...  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
him  exclaim,  after  my  petition,  "  Forgive  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 
give. .  ."  "I  have  not  the  smallest  ill-will  to  any  one  person  in  the 
whole  world."  They  stay  here  till  the  Saturday,  when  they  begin 
the  sad  journey  to  convey  him  to  Sussex.  They  wanted  to  bury 
him  at  Liverpool,  but  she  refused.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  told 
Lawrence  before  starting  that  he  "wishedhe  were  safe  back"  .  .  . 
You  cannot  conceive  how  kind  the  neighbours  are.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  you  how  many  trifling  good-natured  things  have 
taken  place.  .  .  .  Horn  sounding  '  (for  post  to  go  out). 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  buried  at  Chichester,  for  at  last  Mrs. 
Huskisson  consented  to  the  popular  wish  that  his  body  might  have 
a  public  funeral  at  Liverpool,  where  a  statue  of  him  by  Gibson 
now  stands  in  the  cemetery.  '  Poor  Mrs.  Huskisson,'  writes  Mrs. 
Stanley,  'was  alternately  in  paroxysms  of  grief,  and  still  more 
dreadful  calmness,  especially  the  day  after,  when  it  was  wished  to 
relieve  her  of  all  business,  and  she  insisted  on  doing  everything 
herself.'  During  the  four  days  she  was  in  the  house  none  of  the 
parishioners  came  near  the  Vicarage,  though  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  have  the 
time  of  the  Vicar  and  '  Vicaress  '  at  their  disposal,  certainly  for 
many  hours,  and  all  day  long,  if  they  wished.  Mr.  Blackburne 
afterwards  asked  why  this  was,  and  one  of  them  said,  '  Eh !  we 
knowed  what  you  were  at,  and  so  we  did  without.' 

Such  consideration  was  not  quite  found  in  the  Prime  Minister ; 
not  from  want  of  heart,  but  from  want  of  thought.  The  Duke, 
whose  personal  character  was  just  then  forgotten  by  '  the  people ' 
in  their  dislike  of  his  politics,  and  more  of  events,  which  he  had 
perhaps  little  to  do  with,  was  one  with  a  contempt  for  trifles 
which  made  him  sometimes  overlook  how  great  an  influence  they 
have  over  lesser  minds. 

The  Duke  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  accident  which  had 
cast  a  shadow  over  all  the  opening  ceremonies ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  go  on  with  the  festivities,  as  the  popular  temper  was  so 
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sullen  that  it  was  feared  that  the  disappointment  of  the  crowd 
might  lead  to  rioting,  if  it  was  balked  of  an  expected  sight. 
In  some  way  or  another  the  day  was  dragged  through,  the  wretched 
weather  harmonising  with  the  clouded  joy.  As  the  Duke  passed 
Eccles  again  he  begged  that  messengers  might  be  despatched  to 
him  to  say  how  Mr.  Huskisson  was  going  on.  He  forgot  that 
Mr.  Blackburne  had  no  obedient  aides-de-camp  to  convey  intelli- 
gence. But  after  all  was  over,  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  sent  his 
favourite  horse,  on  which  an  '  old  Peninsular  man '  rode,  to  inform 
the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  death ;  who  sent  the 
veteran  on  to  Childwall,  where  the  Duke  was  staying  with  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  old  soldier-premier  asked  who  had  brought  the 
letter.  On  being  told,  he  said,  '  That's  the  man  for  me,'  and  sent 
him  some  miles  further  with  another  message.  The  horse,  dead- 
tired,  stumbled  over  some  stones  on  coming  back  in  the  dark. 
The  Eccles  weavers,  for  long  enough,  told  with  supreme  scorn 
(not  of  course  deserved  by  the  subject  of  it  to  any  great  extent) 
how  '  Sergeant  Lloyd,  who  had  served  the  Duke,  and  he  knew  it, 
for  he  asked, — that  he  did,  got  never  so  much  as  a  thankye,  and 
Sir  Benjamin's  horse  broke  its  knees  and  never  were  fit  to  rise 
again.  That's  your  Duke  ! ' 

But,  nevertheless,  the  'revolutionists'  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  Lord  Granville  (Ambassador  at 
Paris,  but  home  for  a  few  weeks) ;  he  was,  the  weavers  said,  '  a 
real  gentleman.'  Gossip  quickly  spreads  when  the  whole  energies 
of  a  small  town  are  bent  on  discovering  what  passes  within  the  walls 
of  one  house  !  His  good  looks  and  courteous  manners  were  much 
commented  on.  But,  what  was  better  for  those  who  had  to  do 
with  him,  he  had  a  very  kind  heart,  which  made  him  the  greatest 
comfort  and  help  to  Mrs.  Blackburne  during  busy  and  trying 
hours.  At  one  time  he  would  attempt  to  comfort  the  poor  widow, 
in  which  task  only  he  and  Mrs.  Blackburne  were  in  any  degree 
successful ;  at  another  he  would  use  all  his  diplomatic  powers,  to 
dismiss  with  courteous  firmness  intrusive  visitors,  or  attend  to 
needful  business.  Fate  turned  the  peculiarly-shabby  little  Vicar- 
age into  a  kind  of  diplomatic  circle  for  three  days.  But  everyone 
tried  to  inconvenience  Mrs.  Blackburne  as  little  as  possible,  with 
all  the  chivalric  deference  which  springs  instinctively  from  the 
minds  of  well-bred  persons,  and  rendered  those  anxious,  busy  days 
a  time  to  look  back  to  with  some  pleasure. 

Naturally  the  accident,  and  the  presence  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  so  many  distinguished  strangers,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
press ;  and  one  man  in  particular  seems  to  have  been  before  his 
time  in  attention  to  the  art  of  interviewing.  Hearing  of  the 
repulse  of  his  brethren,  he  came,  dressed  in  an  old  yeomanry 
uniform,  as  a  messenger  from  'the  Duke,'  who  must  see  Mr. 
Huskisson  personally,  dying  as  he  was.  *  On  peut  etre  plus  fin 
que  les  autres,  mais  pas  plus  fin  que  tous  les  autres.'  Mrs.  Black - 
burne  was  as  quick  to  detect  his  trick  as  he  to  invent  it,  and  in 
all  her  anxiety  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  womanly  triumph  in 
her  acuteness  at  such  a  moment.  Naturally  she  would  be  more 
proud  of  herself  for  detecting  a  clever  imposture  than  on  account 
of  the  clear-headedness,  helpfulness,  and  genuine  sympathy  which 
made  her  appear  almost  a  heroine  to  all  who  had  to  do  with  her 
— for  the  accident  of  a  day  had  brought  into  prominence  the 
devoted  work  of  years,  of  a  kind  then,  but  not  now,  uncommon. 
The  story,  as  may  be  seen  from  references  to  it  in  several  pub- 
lished journals  of  her  contemporaries,  was  a  favourite  with  many 
well-known  men,  who  often  asked  her  about  it  afterwards.  She 
never  seemed  to  think  of  her  own  readiness,  or  that,  as  might  be 
said,  she  had  been  '  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place.' 

The  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Huskisson  was  marked  in  many  ways, 
kind  words  and  deeds  accompanying  each  other.  Till  Lord 
Wilton  (a  very  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Blackburne)  presented  'the 
Vicar  to  the  Eectory  of  Prestwich,  she  sent  each  year  201.  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  Eccles,  in  memory  of  her  husband's 
death  in  that  place.  Her  thoughts  of  the  kindness  with  which  he 
had  been  received  found  expression  in  the  gift  of  a  large  Bible, 
bound  and  decorated  artistically  in  a  way  not  common  in  those 
days,  with  the  words  in  gilt  letters  on  the  flyleaf,  '  I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  Me  in.' 

This  was  the  true  story  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  death,  now  for- 
gotten, but  at  the  time  so  talked  of  that  the  narrative  was  altered 
into  every  conceivable  shape,  even  to  that  (given  in  the  '  Ke- 
cords  of  a  Girlhood')  which  circumstantially  told  how  he  was 
carried  to  Liverpool.  Someone  observed  soon  after,  that '  on  the 
principle  that  German  critics  apply  to  Scripture  narratives  when 
they  find  discrepancies  in  events  spoken  of  by  different  witnesses,' 
we  should  have  'a  perfect  right  to  conclude  that  there  was  no 
accident  at  all  on  September  15,  1830.' 
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A  MAN  was  standing  at 
one  of  the  windows  of 
the  great  dining  saal 
of  the  New  Bath  Hotel 
at  Rotterdam,  listless 
and  weary — weary  of 
himself,  perhaps,  most 
of  all.  He  had  just 
arrived  by  the  Harwich 
boat,  after  a  smooth 
and  lovely  passage, 
which  he  -  had  spent 
partly  in  company  with 
a  big  meerschaum  on 
deck  and  partly  in 
cursing  very  audibly  a 
wretched  Frenchman, 
who  was  deplorably 
sea-sick,  and  moreover  had  had  the  audacity  to  cast  himself  in 
his  wretchedness  not  only  into  Liddell's  berth,  but  actually  on 
to  Liddell's  rug. 

*  Miserable  little  brute ! '  Liddell  growled,  with  all  the  heart- 
lessness  of  a  splendid  sailor.  '  Come,  get  off  the  rug  at  least ! ' 
Then,  finding  that  the  Graul  did  not  understand  one  word  of 
English,  added,  '  Ugh,  you  wretched  little  beggar !  who  would  be 
a  Frenchman,  I  wonder  ? ' 

That  however  was  all  over  and  done  with,  and  he  had  reached 
his  destination  for  that  day.  He  had  had  a  tub  and  a  shave,  and  a 
change  of  clothing,  yet  his  temper  did  not  improve,  or,  to  be  quite 
correct,  his  weariness  of  heart  did  not  pass  away.  To  a  casual 
observer  he  was  just  a  big,  fine,  fair-haired,  long-limbed  man, 
belonging  to  the  rich  upper  classes,  yet  a  keener  eye  might  see 
weary  shadows  under  the  eyes  and  a  dissatisfied  droop  of  the 
mouth  under  the  trim  brown  moustache.  It  was  not  the  face  of  a 
happy  man. 

He  looked  at  the  big,  well-shaded  room,  with  its  array  of  big 
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looking-glasses,  its  long  tables  down  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and 
its  little  cosy  ones  beside  the  windows ;  he  looked  at  the  bill  of 
fare  from  which  he  had  just  ordered  his  breakfast,  at  the  flowers 
in  the  vases,  and  then  at  those  blooming  among  the  rockeries  out 
in  the  bit  of  a  quadrangle,  which  he  supposed  the  hotel  people 
were  pleased  to  call  a  garden,  and  then  he  heard  a  girl's  voice 
outside  under  the  verandah  say, '  Oh,  Tom,  we  can't  go  out  yet ; 
I  must  write  home  to-day.  I've  never  written  a  word  since — since 
Thursday.' 

He  could  not  see  Tom,  but  he  heard  a  man  laugh,  a  conscious 
sort  of  laugh,  followed  by  the  fizz  of  a  fuzee  and  the  odour  of 
newly-lighted  tobacco.  The  girl  who  had  spoken  sat  at  a  little 
table  facing  the  window,  a  pretty,  fresh-coloured,  silly-looking 
miss,  evidently  just  out  of  the  schoolroom,  and  as  vain  of  the 
brand-new  ring  upon  her  left  hand  as  if  no  one  but  herself  had 
ever  worn  the  badge  of  matrimony  before. 

'Married  on  Thursday,'  said  Liddell  to  himself,  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  fresh-looking  face  of  the  girl  (who,  as  yet,  was  not 
writing  home,  but,  resting  her  elbows  on  the  table,  appeared  to 
be  contemplating  her  Tom  with  fond,  adoring  eyes)  to  the  only 
persons  besides  himself  in  the  room,  a  late  couple,  who  were  eating 
their  breakfast  in  silence  and  with  a  timid  air,  as  if  they  were  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  the  right  thing  to  have  breakfast  or  not. 

'  What  the  devil  did  I  come  here  for  ?  '  said  Liddell  irritably 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  again. 

'  Your  breakfast  is  served,  sare,'  said  a  smooth  voice  at  his 
elbow. 

He  turned  to  the  table  with  a  dissatisfied  sigh  and  seated 
himself.  Well,  after  all,  breakfast  was  a  comfort.  There  were 
fresh  strawberries,  and  a  savoury  omelette,  which  proved  to  be  as 
good  as  it  looked.  Liddell  helped  himself  again  to  it,  and  just 
then  the  sound  of  fresh  voices  made  him  turn  his  head  towards 
the  garden  once  more. 

'  More  honeymooners,'  he  thought  in  disgust ;  '  the  place  is 
simply  infested  with  them.' 

But  the  pair  out  in  the  garden  were  neither  fond  and  foolish 
nor  abjectly  timid,  and  Liddell  was  interested — deeply  interested 
— in  spite  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  a  good  omelette  is  better 
hot  than  cold. 

'  Fritz  ! '  cried  the  husband. 

'  Pussy,  pussy,  pussy ! '  called  the  wife. 
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Now  as  every  one  knows  who  has  been  there  to  see,  among  the 
rockeries  of  that  little  made-the-most-of  garden  there  is  a  foun- 
tain affair  made  by  a  single  jet  of  water,  which  flows  over  half  a 
dozen  fragments  of  what  has  been  once  a  sacred  edifice  in  a  tiny 
rivulet  to  a  basin,  which  is  neither  of  carven  rock  nor  classic  stone, 
but,  may  it  please  you,  a  good  big  bath  sunk  in  the  ground. 
Surrounded  by  moss-grown  stones,  fragments  of  arches  and  pillars 
interspersed  with  ferns  and  flowers,  the  whole  affair  does  not  look 
half  bad,  and  on  that  particular  morning  such  seemed  to  be  the 


opinion  of  a  great  grey  cat,  which,  overpowered  perhaps  by  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  July  sun,  and  lulled  by  the  ceaseless  splash  of 
the  falling  water,  had  composed  itself  to  sleep  on  the  very  brim. 

'  Hush — sh,  Kitty  ! '  exclaimed  the  husband,  his  eyes  following 
the  direction  his  wife's  had  taken.  4Let  the  cat  be.  By  Jove,, 
what  a  chance  ! ' 

In  a  moment  he  had  tipped  Madam  Puss  fairly  into  the  water, 
and  Liddell  laughed  out  aloud,  as,  with  back  arched  and  tail 
ruffled,  she  scrambled  out  swearing  horribly  and  spitting  anger 
and  wrath  at  her  enemy. 
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*  Oh,  for  shame,  Scott ! '  cried  the  girl.     c  How  you  delight  to 
teaze  things ! ' 

'  Not  bad,  that,  eh,  Fritz  ?  '  said  the  husband  to  the  waiter. 

'  'Orrid  beast,  that  cat,  sare,'  returned  Fritz,  grinning  with 
delight.  '  Eat  up  all  my  breakfast,  she  did,  this  morning — 'orrid 
beast.' 

*  Oh,  did  she  though  ?    Then  it  was  a  proper  retribution.    Well, 
what  are  you  going  to  give  us  for  our  breakfast  ?' 

Fritz  repeated  glibly  such  dishes  as  happened  to  be  going. 

'  Would  you  like  fish,  Kitty  ? ' 

4  No,  thanks ;  omelette.' 

1  I'll  have  one  too.     Omelette  and  coffee,  then,  Fritz.' 

'  Strawberries,  sare  ? ' 

1  No,'  in  decided  tones  from  the  girl  called  Kitty.  *  What's 
the  good  of  paying  a  guilder  here  for  a  few  when  we  can  get  as 
many  as  we  can  eat  in  the  town  for  fourpence  ? ' 

The  husband  laughed,  and  Fritz  went  off  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. It  was  nothing  to  him  whether  they  had  fruit  or  not. 

*  That's  a  nice  girl,'  said  Liddell  to  himself,   '  and  oh  !— 

with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  *  how  she  does  remind  me  of '     He 

broke  off  short,  not  even  ending  his  thought,  and  pushed  away 
his  now  spoilt  omelette,  attacking  the  strawberries  instead. 

The  frightened  pair  at  the  next  table  had  betaken  themselves 
timidly  off,  and  Tom's  wife  was  deep  in  her  letter  home,  so  Liddell 
rested  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  fell  to  watching  Kitty — he  did 
not  know  who — now  sauntering  round  the  gravelled  garden  hold- 
ing her  husband's  arm.  A  charming  girl,  he  pronounced  her,  tall 
and  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  good  grey  eyes,  and  smooth,  shining 
brown  hair.  He  saw  that  the  feet  under  the  hem  of  her  white 
serge  gown  were  small  and  smart,  and  that  her  hands  were  slender 
but  well-shaped  and  firm.  And  oh  !  how  she  did  remind  him  of 
what  he  had  been  trying  to  find,  or  to  forget,  for  more  than  three 
long  and  weary  years  ! 

As  for  the  man,  he  was  young,  big,  soldierlike,  and  clad  in 
grey  garments  matching  in  lightness  his  wife's  pretty  serge  frock. 
Truth  to  tell,  Liddell  was  not  particularly  interested  in  him,  apart 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  husband  of  so  charming  a  wife. 

Presently  they  sauntered  into  the  saal  and  seated  themselves 
at  the  table  the  timid  couple  had  vacated. 

*  Give  me  the  paper,  please  Scott,'  said  she. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  '  Times  '  of  the  previous  day  was  at 
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that  moment  under  Liddell's  elbow,  and  he  presented  it  to  her 
with  a  bow. 

'  Oh,  thanks !  but  really  I  did  not  notice  that  you  had  it,'  she 
said,  looking  at  him  with  her  clear  grey  eyes — dangerous  eyes, 
they  were. 

'  I  was  not  reading  it,  indeed,'  he  assured  her,  which  was  true 
enough,  for  he  had  read  every  word  of  it  the  previous  day. 

'  Well,  I  will  look  at  it  till  you  finish  your  breakfast  and  ours 
comes,'  she  said,  smiling. 

She  sat  with  her  back  to  the  window,  her  face  half  turned  to 
him,  her  left  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  a  vacant  chair.  Her 
husband  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  very  busy  balancing  a 
knife  on  his  forefinger.  After  a  few  minutes  of  perfect  silence, 
the  little  fresh-faced  girl  outside,  forgetting  that  there  were 
people  in  the  saal,  began  reading  her  letter  aloud  : — 

'  MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, — We  reached  Kotterdam  quite  safely 
on  Friday  morning.  I  was  very  sick  crossing,  but  felt  all  right 
when  I  had  been  on  shore  a  few  hours.  We  like  Eotterdam  very 
much,  but  mean  to  go  on  to-morrow,  as  Tom  says  we  are  wasting 
time  here.  I  am  very,  very  happy,  and  Tom ' 

At  this  point  Fritz  came  across  the  garden  with  a  tray  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  voice  sank  to  a  murmur.  Liddell,  himself 
smiling  broadly,  saw  that  '  Scott '  was  showing  all  his  very  white 
and  even  teeth,  while  a  dozen  little  imps  of  mischief  had  dimpled 
out  upon  the  wife's  face. 

*  Poor  innocent ! '  she  murmured.  (  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever 
read  my  letters  home  to  you  ?  you'd  be  edified.' 

The  smile  on  his  face  deepened  into  a  laugh.  '  Oh,  well,  as  to 
that,  I  looked  over  your  shoulder  yesterday  and  just  saw  one 
sentence — "  Scott  isn't  very  bright,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
awfully  good-tempered."  That  was  a  pretty  thing  to  say  of  your 
husband.' 

'  Oh,  that  was  about  the  luggage  being  lost,'  she  answered ; 
*  all  your  fault.' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it — all  yours;  for  you  made  me  laugh  so  at 
those  French  people,  I  never  gave  the  boxes  a  thought.' 

'  Here  is  Fritz,'  said  the  wife. 

She  handed  the  paper  back  to  Liddell  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and  he  stayed  to  study  news  that  he  had  already  seen,  simply  that 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  smooth  coils  of 
her  brown  hair,  and  listening  to  the  musical  tones  of  her  soft  voice. 
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'  Shall  we  go  and  see  the  monkey  again,  Scott  ? '  she  asked. 

'  If  you  like — let  us  have  the  strawberries  first,  though.' 

'  Very  good.'  A  pause — then  she  spoke  again  :  *  I  think  we 
may  as  well  go  on  to-morrow ;  we've  seen  everything  here.'' 

'  Yes,  we  might  have  gone  to-day,  only  you  seemed  to  have  set 
your  mind  on  going  to  this  cafe  chantant.' 

'Yes,  I  must  see  that;  I  never  was  at  one  in  my  life.' 

'  I  expect  it  will  be  awfully  low.' 

'  Then  we  can  come  out.  But  Fritz  says  not — he  says  it  is  a 
splendid  affair ;  that  there  is  a  young  lady  singer  quite  "  an 
attraction." ' 

*  Oh,  Fritz — yes,  I  daresay ' — contemptuously. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  in  the  large  room  ;  then 
the  husband  of  the  charming  girl,  who  had  taken  Liddell's  not 
very  easily  pleased  fancy,  broke  it. 

'  I  say,  Baby,'  he  said  abruptly,  *  suppose  we  go  up  as  far  as 
Gouda  this  afternoon  by  rail,  and  look  at  the  windows.' 

Liddell  threw  down  his  paper  and  strode  out  into  the  garden, 
his  heart  in  his  mouth,  and  all  his  misery  back  upon  him  in  ten- 
fold force.  The  fresh-faced  girl  and  her  '  Tom  '  had  disappeared, 
and  Liddell  flung  himself  down  upon  the  nearest  bench  and 
wished  fiercely  that  he  were  dead,  or  that  he  had  never  been 
born.  Was  it  three  years  or  three  centuries  ago  that  he  had 
addressed  just  such  a  girl  by  that  very  term  ? 

'  Oh !  Baby,  Baby,  Baby,'  he  groaned.  '  Where  have  you 
hidden  yourself  all  this  long,  weary,  sickening  time?  Shall  I 
never  find  you  again  ?  ' 

A  long  time  he  sat  there,  till,  indeed,  the  blistering  heat  of 
the  sun  sent  him  indoors  for  shelter,  and  when  he  reached  the 
saal  it  was  empty — Scott  and  Baby  were  gone. 

In  looking  back  upon  that  day,  Liddell  always  thought  of  it  as 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  dreary  he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life. 
The  heat  was  intense ;  and  when  Rotterdam  is  hot,  it  is  hot — 
there  is  never  any  mistake  about  it ;  the  clean  white  streets  that 
morning  were  simply  glaring,  for  the  sunshine  glanced  off  the 
white  houses  and  the  bright  windows  and  beat  upon  the  spotless 
pavement  until  they  positively  scorched  the  feet  of  passers-by. 
Liddell  found  his  way  up  to  the  dusty  Zoo,  where  an  unfortunate 
Polar  bear  was  panting  his  heart  out,  and  tropical  animals  were 
laid  about  their  dens  in  evident  enjoyment.  He  saw,  but  was  not 
much  gratified  by  the  sight — for  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  the 
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frame  of  mind  to  be  pleased  by  trifles — the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  monkeys  the  civilized  world  contains — or,  at  least,  so  they  said 
at  the  Rotterdam  Zoo.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  now  living- 
or  dead,  but  a  year  or  two  back  there  was  an  ourang  outang  in 
those  gardens,  the  oddest,  quaintest  little  creature  possible,  sweet- 
tempered  and  lively,  with  soft  fur  of  light  stone-colour,  and  the 
wisest  little  dark  face  in  the  world,  just  like  the  face  of  a  little  old 
man.  It  was  there  then,  the  wonder  and  the  pet  of  all;  but 
Liddell,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  much  gratified  by  the  sight  of  it. 
He  left  the  gardens  and  sauntered  back  to  the  town,  looked  in  at 
the  Groote  Kerk  in  disgust  at  the  white-wash  and  the  hat-pegs, 
dawdled  along  the  Boompjes,  and  watched  the  different  sorts  of 
craft  plying  up  and  down  or  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river;  and 
then,  finding  that  he  had  reached  his  hotel,  he  went  in  and  called 
for  brandy-and-soda  in  sheer  desperation,  and  for  want  of  anything 
else  to  do.  From  friendly  Fritz  he  obtained  all  the  information 
he  wanted  concerning  the  cafe  chantant,  and  then  he  asked  the 
name  of  the  people  who,  like  himself,  intended  to  go  there  that 
evening. 

*  Er — a  lady  in  a  white  dress — tall — er — and  the  gentleman 
upset  the  cat  into  the  water.' 

Fritz  grinned  at  the  recollection  of  it.  *  Oh,  yes,  sare  ;  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Laurie ;  the  gentleman  is  officier — I  don't  know  what 
regiment.' 

Presently  he  saw  them  arrive  in  a  cab,  and  then  they  passed 
through  the  garden  to  the  little  side  stairway  leading  to  the  upper 
floors.  So  they  had  come  back  !  Fritz  told  him  that  they  had 
bought  a  lot  of  old  plates  at  Grouda,  and  seemed  to  think  they  had 
been  completely  done.  Liddell  felt  as  sorry  as  if  he  had  been 
done  himself. 

The  dinner  was  not  so  good  as  the  breakfast  had  been,  and 
before  the  long  service  had  come  to  an  end  the  Lauries  slipped 
away,  and  Liddell  immediately  followed  their  example.  He  pre- 
sently found  himself  in  the  cafe — a  large  low  room,  with  many 
little  marble-topped  tables,  and  more  unsteady  iron  chairs — on  one 
side  a  stage,  and  on  that  stage  a  young  person  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Nellie  d' Arlington,  who,  dressed  in  a  short  and  scanty 
scarlet  frock,  held  a  golden  skipping-rope  in  her  hands,  and  sang, 
in  a  shrill  and  utterly  unmusical  voice,  a  music-hall  song  of  which 
the  refrain  ran — 

Ow,  me  lit-tal  daarrling  ! 
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It  was  true  that  she  could  dance  and  skip,  to  perfection,  yet 
Liddell  looked  to  see  what  effect  the  performance  had  upon  Mrs. 
Laurie.  She  laughed  a  little,  but  laughed  yet  more  when  a  fat 
contralto  in  green  satin,  emerald  green,  garnished  liberally  with 
red  roses,  came  forward  and  sang,  with  many  wriggles  and  gesticu- 
lations, a  French  bravura  song,  winning  a  vociferous  encore  from 
the  regular  audience,  which  to  a  man  shouted  her  name  repeatedly 
the  moment  she  ceased  singing.  But  she  in  turn  gave  place  to  a 
weakly  tenor,  with  a  thick  bare  throat. 

Then,  pretty  Jane,  my  dearest  Jane, 
Ah  !  never  look  so  shy — hy — hy, 
But  meet  me,  meet  me  in  the  ee — ee — eev'ning, 
When  the  bloo — oo — oom  is  oo — oo — on  the  rye. 

But  nobody  seemed  to  mind,  and  some  people  looked  very 
much  astonished  when  in  the  middle  of  the  second  verse  the 
Lauries  went  out.  Liddell  would  have  followed  them,  but  remem- 
bering there  was  nothing  but  bed  for  him  if  he  went  back  to  the 
hotel,  stayed  just  for  the  next  song,  a  ballad  (Scotch),  by  a  Miss 
Nelson — the  attraction  spoken  of  by  Fritz  the  waiter. 

The  roar  of  applause  which  greeted  the  English  ballad-singer 
caused  Liddell  to  look  back  at  the  rough  audience  ;  then  the  first 
notes  of  a  ballad  stole  through  the  room,  and  for  the  second  time 
that  day  Liddell  felt  a  great  knot  creeping  up  his  throat,  a 
black  mist  gathered  before  him.  He  turned  his  dimmed  eyes 
towards  the  stage,  and  saw,  a  vision  !  A  vision-?  Oh  no,  a 
reality  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  the  reality  of  great  blue  pleading  eyes  ; 
the  reality  of  a  mouth  that  he  had  kissed  hundreds  of  times,  but 
with  the  lips  now  down-drawn  with  misery,  and,  oh ! — most  painful 
reality  of  all  to  see — the  face  he  had  loved  all  his  life  bearing  the 
cruel  stamp  of  poverty  and  pain. 

So  much  for  the  singer,  and  what  of  the  song  ?  As  the  pro- 
gramme had  promised,  a  ballad  (Scotch);  it  was  the  song  Liddell 
had  been  used  to  call  his  in  the  unforgotten  days  which  would 
never  come  back  to  singer  or  listener  any  more ;  a  brave  and 
spirited  Border  ballad,  sung  without  bravery  or  spirit  at  all, 
yet  with  a  passionate  ring  in  the  refrain  which  made  her  stolid 
hearers  move  their  solemn  heads  to  and  fro  and  tap  fat  fingers 
against  fat  knees  in  pleasure  and  sympathy ;  which  told  Liddell's 
fast-beating  heart  that,  whatever  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
parting  in  the  bygone  days,  she  had  not  deserted  him  for  lack 
of  love. 
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Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  wha  wadna  follow  thee  ? 

Lang  hast  thou  lo'ed  and  trusted  us  fairly  ; 
Charlie,  Charlie,  wha  wadna  follow  thee  ? 

King  o'  the  Hieland  hearts,  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ! 

When  he  had  watched  her  off  the  stage,  Liddell  got  up  and 
staggered  out  into  the  soft  night  air.  Behind  him  he  heard  the 
noisy  applause,  and  loud  calls  for  '  Home,  sweet  Home.'  Would 
she  come  ?  Yes,  the  sweet  voice  stole  out  again,  and  the  cafe  was 
hushed  to  silence  in  a  moment ;  he  could  have  sworn  that  tears 
were  standing  in  the  dark-set  blue  eyes  ;  he  could  hear  them  in 
every  one  of  the  dear  familiar  notes.  He  clenched  his  hands  hard, 
and  tried  to  recall  the  past  with  calmness. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
There's  no  place  like  home. 

Unmistakably  was  it  the  cry  of  a  homeless  woman.  He  could 
not  understand  it.  More  than  three  years  before  she  had  given 
him  up,  he  who  loved  her  more  than  all  else  that  the  wide  world 
held.  She  had  deliberately  lost  herself,  so  that  until  this  very 
day  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  even  a  trace  of  her.  And  now 
that  he  had  by  mere  chance,  through  the  power  of  attraction  of 
a  strange  woman,  who  had  recalled  her  more  vividly  to  his 
memory  than  anyone  had  ever  done  before — now  that  he  had 
found  her,  he  had  found  her — how  ?  As  a  singer  in  a  Dutch 
cafe  chantant.  Oh  !  it  was  hard,  it  was  the  most  cruel  blow  that 
had  ever  fallen  upon  the  man  in  all  his  thirty-and-two  years  of  life. 

He  never  hesitated,  even  while  he  stood  under  the  summer 
night-sky  battling  with  himself ;  he  would  wait ;  he  would  make 
her  explain  one  way  or  the  other.  After  this  night  uncertainty 
and  doubt  should  be  at  an  end,  and  he  would  be  either  in  Paradise 
or  in  hopeless  weariness  which  would  last  until  his  life's  end. 
Yes,  he  would  wait ;  and  presently  she  came  out.  not  through  the 
cafe,  but  by  a  private  door,  and  passed  him  by  without  a  look. 
But  Liddell  strode  after  her  and  touched  her  shoulder.  '  Baby,' 
he  said.  The  girl  started  violently  and  stood  staring  at  him. 
'  Charlie  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

Liddell  took  hold  of  her  hand  very  tenderly.  '  Oh,  Baby  !  how 
could  you  sing  my  song  there  ? ' 

'  Have  you  been  there  ?  '  shivering. 

'  Yes  !  Shall  I  tell  you  frankly  why  ?  Because  I  saw  at  my 
hotel  this  morning  a  lady  who  reminded  me  of  you.  I  went  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her.  And  then  I  saw  you  and 
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heard,  well '     Trying  to  keep  the  triumphant  ring  out  of  his 

voice  and  succeeding  very  badly.  *  Well,  I  heard  as  plainly  as 
your  voice  could  tell  me  that  it  was  not  because  you  did  not  love 
me  that  I  got  that  cruel  letter  three  years  ago.' 

'  Oh,  no — it  was  not  that,''  half  turning  away  from  him  and 
looking  through  the  night  to  the  lights  twinkling  along  the 
river. 


(  Then  why  was  it  ?  No,  I  will  not  let  you  go  until  you  have 
told  me,'  as  she  tried  to  draw  her  hand  from  his. 

'  Then  I  will  tell  you,'  she  answered,  '  and  then  you  will  be 
cured,  thoroughly  and  effectually  cured,  of  any  love  which  may 
yet  be  lingering  in  your  heart  for  me.  You  know  that  I  lived  all 
my  life  with  Aunt  Mary  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  and  when  she  died,  you  threw  me  over.  Did  you  think 
I  should  care  that  she  had  no  money  to  leave  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  I  always  told  you  Aunt  Mary's  income  died  with 
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her.  It  was  that  when  she  died  she  left  a  letter  for  me  telling 
me  the  truth  about  my  father,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  except 
that  he  died  in  Australia  when  I  was  very  young.' 

'Well?' 

'  Well ! '  she  turned  sharply  round  and  fairly  flashed  out  her  next 
words.  '  Well,  my  father  was  transported  for  forgery  and  died  by 
his  own  hand  before  he  had  been  in  Australia  a  month — there ! ' 

Liddell  kept  her  hand  more  firmly  than  before.  '  You  might 
have  given  me  the  chance  of  showing  you  I  loved  you,  in  spite  of 
your  father's  sins  and  shortcomings,'  he  said  gently ;  '  but,  tell  me, 
is  that  all  that  you  have  put  between  us  ?  ' 

'  All  I  Is  it  not  enough  ?  '  she  asked.  '  Besides  there  is  that 
place,'  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  cafe. 

4  My  Baby,  could  you  not  find  something  to  do  better  than 
that  ? '  he  asked,  ignoring  her  question. 

'  It  is  hard  to  want — bread,'  she  answered. 

'  I  believe,'  he  asserted,  '  it  is  harder  to  want — love.  It  is 
true  I  would  rather  you  had  had  a  father  who  behaved  himself 
properly,  and  that  you  had  not  sung  in  a  cafe  chantant  for  your 
very  bread,  and  yet,'  putting  his  arm  round  her  and  drawing  her 
to  him,  '  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life,  and  these  are  evils  we 
can  bury  decently  out  of  our  sight  for  ever,  if  we  try.  I  wish  you 
had  trusted  me  at  the  first,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  I  could 
hardly  be  such  a  cad  as  to  throw  the  knowledge  in  your  face,  I 
have  known  all  about  your  father  ever  since  I  was  a  lad ;  for  it 
happened  to  be  my  father's  name  he  took  for  his  experiments. 
And  now,'  speaking  very  sternly  and  giving  her  a  little  shake ; 
*  let  me  tell  you  I  shall  not  give  you  the  chance  of  "  losing  "  your- 
self again,  Miss  Nelson? 

'I  don't  want  to  lose  myself  any  more,'  said  Miss  Nelson 
meekly. 
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MARGERY    OF    QU ETHER. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF   '  JOHK   HEBKIXG.' 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


HIS  is  written  by  my  own 
hand,  entirely  unassisted. 
I  am  George  Kosedhu,  of 
Brinsabatch,  in  the  parish 
of  Lamerton,  and  in  the 
county  of  Devon—  whether 
to  write  myself  Mister  or 
Esquire,  I  do  not  know. 
My  father  was  a  yeoman, 
so  was  my  grandfather, 
J4em  my  great-grandfather. 
But  I  notice  that  when 
anyone  asks  of  me  a  fa- 
vour, or  writes  me  a  beg- 
ging letter,  he  addresses 
me  as  Esquire,  whereas  he 
who  has  no  expectation  of 
getting  anything  out  of 
me  invariably  styles  me 
Mister.  I  have  held  my  acres  for  five  hundred  years  —  that  is, 
my  family,  the  Eosedhus,  have,  in  direct  lineal  descent,  always  in 
the  male  line,  and  I  intend,  in  like  manner,  to  hand  it  on,  neither 
impaired  nor  enlarged,  to  my  own  son,  when  I  get  one,  which  I 
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am  sure  of,  as  the  Rosedhus  always  have  had  male  issue.  But 
what  with  Nihilism,  and  Communism,  and  Tenant-right,  and 
Agricultural  Holdings  legislation,  threatened  by  this  Gladstone- 
Ohamberlain  Radical  Government,  there  is  no  knowing  where  a 
man  with  ancestral  acres  stands,  and,  in  the  general  topsy-turvyism 
into  which  we  are  plunging — thanks  to  this  Radical  Government, 
God  bless  me  ! — I  may  be  driven  to  have  only  female  issue.  There 
is  no  knowing  to  what  we  landed  proprietors  are  coming. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  story,  I  must  apologise  for  anything 
that  smacks  of  rudeness  in  my  style.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  anything  intrinsically  rude  in  my  literary  productions,  but 
that  the  present  taste  is  so  vitiated  by  slipshod  English  and  effemi- 
nacy of  writing,  that  the  modern  reader  of  periodicals  may  not 
appreciate  my  composition  as  it  deserves.  Roast  beef  does  not 
taste  its  best  after  Indian  curry. 

My  education  has  been  thorough,  not  superficial.  I  was  reared 
in  none  of  your  'Academies  for  Young  Gentlemen, '-but  brought 
up  on  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  and  cane  at  the  Tavistock  Free 
Grammar  School.  The  consequence  is  that  what  I  pretend  to  know, 
I  know.  I  am  a  practical  man  with  a  place  in  the  world,  and  when 
I  leave  it,  there  will  be  a  hole  which  will  be  felt,  just  as  when  a 
molar  is  removed  from  the  jaw. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  my  family  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  for  a  part  of  my  estate  covers  a  side  of  that  great  hog's- 
back  now  called  Black  Down,  which  lies  right  before  my  window ; 
and  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  old  British  tongue  will 
tell  you  that  Rosedhu  is  the  Cornish  for  Black  Down.  Well,  that 
proves  that  we  held  land  here  before  ever  the  Saxons  came  and 
drove  the  British  language  across  the  Tamar.  My  title-deeds  don't 
go  back  so  far  as  that,  but  there  are  some  of  them  which,  though 
they  be  in  Latin,  I  cannot  decipher.  The  hills  may  change  their 
names,  but  the  Rosedhus  never.  My  house  is  nothing  to  boast 
of.  We  have  been  yeomen,  not  squires,  and  we  have  never  aimed 
at  living  like  gentry.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Rosedhus  are  here 
still,  and  the  other  yeomen  families  round  have  gone  scatt  (I 
mean,  gone  to  pieces).  If  the  sons  won't  look  to  the  farm  and 
the  girls  mind  the  dairy,  the  family  cannot  thrive. 

Brinsabatch  is  an  ordinary  farm-house  substantially  built  of 
volcanic  stone,  black,  partly  with  age,  and  partly  because  of  the 
burnt  nature  of  the  stone.  The  windows  are  wide,  of  wood,  and 
always  kept  painted  white.  The  roof  is  of  slate,  and  grows  some 
clumps  of  stone-crop,  yellow  as  gold. 
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Brinsabatch  lies  in  a  combe,  that  is,  a  hollow  lap,  in  Yaffell— 
or  as  the  maps  call  it,  Heathfield.  Yaffell  is  a  huge  elevated  bank 
of  moor  to  the  north-west  and  west,  and  what  is  very  singular 
about  it  is,  that  at  the  very  highest  point  of  the  moor  an  extinct 
volcanic  cone  protrudes,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  twelve 
hundred  feet.  This  is  called  Brentor,  and  it  is  crowned  with  a 
church,  the  very  tiniest  in  the  world  I  should  suppose,  but  tiny 
as  it  is,  it  has  chancel,  nave,  porch,  and  west  tower  like  any  Chris- 
tian parish  church.  There  is  also  a  graveyard  round  the  church. 
This  occupies  a  little  platform  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  room  there  for  anything  else.  To  the  west, 
the  rocks  are  quite  precipitous,  but  the  peak  can  be  ascended  from 
the  east  up  a  steep  grass  slope  strewn  with  pumice.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  and  the  story  goes  that,  whilst  it  was 
being  built,  every  night  the  devil  removed  as  many  stones  as  had 
been  set  on  the  foundations  during  the  day.  But  the  archangel 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  waited  behind  Cox  Tor,  and  one  night 
threw  a  great  rock  across  and  hit  the  Evil  One  between  the  horns, 
and  gave  him  such  a  headache  that  he  desisted  from  interference 
thenceforth.  The  rock  is  there,  and  the  marks  of  the  horns  are 
distinctly  traceable  on  it.  I  have  seen  them  scores  of  times  my- 
self. I  do  not  say  that  the  story  is  true ;  but  I  do  say  that  the 
marks  of  the  horns  are  on  the  stone.  It  is  said  also  that  there  is 
a  depression  caused  by  the  thumb  of  S.  Michael.  I  have  looked 
at  it  carefully,  but  I  express  no  opinion  thereon — that  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  weather. 

Looking  up  Brinsabatch  Coombe,  clothed  in  oak  coppice  and 
with  a  brawling  stream  dancing  down  its  furrow,  Brentor  has  a 
striking  effect,  soaring  above  it  high  into  the  blue  air,  with  its 
little  church  and  tower  topping  the  peak. 

I  am  many  miles  from  Lamerton,  which  is  my  parish  church, 
and  all  Heathfield  lies  between,  so,  as  Divine  service  is  per- 
formed every  Sunday  in  the  church  of  S.  Michael  de  Eupe,  I 
ascend  the  rocky  pinnacle  to  worship  there. 

You  must  understand  that  there  is  no  road,  not  even  a  path 
to  the  top ;  one  scrambles  up  over  the  turf,  in  windy  weather 
clinging  to  the  heather  bushes.  It  is  a  famous  place  for  courting, 
that  is  why  the  lads  and  lasses  are  such  church-going  folk  here- 
about. The  boys  help  the  girls  up,  and  after  service  hold  their 
hands  to  help  them  down.  Then,  sometimes  a  maiden  lays  hold 
of  a  gorse  bush  in  mistake  for  a  bunch  of  heath,  and  gets  her  pretty 
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hand  full  of  prickles.  When  that  happens,  her  young  man  makes 
her  sit  down  beside  him  under  a  rock  away  from  the  wind,  that  is 
from  the  descending  congregation,  and  he  picks  the  prickles  out  of 
her  rosy  palm  with  a  pin.  As  there  are  thousands  of  prickles  on  a 
gorse  bush,  this  sometimes  takes  a  long  time,  and  as  the  pin  some- 
times hurts,  and  the  maid  winces,  the  lad  has  to  squeeze  her  hand 
very  tight  to  hold  it  steady.  I've  known  thorns  drawn  out  with 
kisses. 

I  always  do  say  that  parsons  make  a  mistake  when  they  build 
churches  in  the  midst  of  the  population.  Dear,  simple,  conceited 
souls,  do  they  really  suppose  that  folks  go  to  church  to  hear  them 
preach  ?  No  such  thing — that  is  the  excuse  ;  they  go  for  a  romp. 
Parsons  should  think  of  that,  and  make  provision  accordingly,  and 
set  the  sacred  edifice  on  the  top  of  moor  or  down,  or  in  shady 
corners  where  there  are  long  lanes  well  wooded.  Church  paths  are 
always  lovers'  lanes. 

When  a  woman  gets  too  old  for  sweethearting — if  that  time 
ever  arrives,  in  her  own  opinion — she  goes  to  church  for  scandal- 
mongery,  and,  of  course,  the  further  she  has  to  go,  the  more  time 
she  has  for  talk  and  the  outpour  of  gossip.  I  know  the  butcher 
at  Lydford  kills  once  a  week.  Sunday  is  the  character-killing 
day  with  us,  and  all  our  womenkind  are  the  butchers. 

Well ! — this  is  all  neither  here  nor  there.  I  was  writing  about 
my  house,  and  I  have  been  led  into  a  digression  on  church-going. 
However,  it  is  not  a  digression  either ;  it  may  seem  so  to  my 
readers,  but  I  know  what  I  am  about,  and  as  my  troubles  came 
of  church-going,  what  I  have  said  is  not  so  much  out  of  the 
way  as  some  superficial  and  inconsiderate  readers  may  have  sup- 
posed. I  return,  for  a  bit,  to  the  description  of  my  farm-house. 
As  I  have  said  once,  and  I  insist  on  it  again,  Brinsabatch  makes 
no  pretensions  to  be  other  than  a  substantial  yeoman's  residence. 
You  can  smell  the  pigs'  houses  as  you  come  near,  and  I  don't  pre- 
tend that  the  scent  arises  from  clematis  or  weigelia.  The  cowyard 
is  at  the  back,  and  there  is  plenty  of  mud  in  the  lane,  and  streams 
of  water  running  down  the  cart  ruts,  and  skeins  of  oats  and  barley 
straw  hanging  to  the  hollies  in  the  hedge.  There  is  no  gravel 
drive  up  to  the  front  door,  but  there  is  a  little  patch  of  turf  before 
it  walled  off  from  the  lane,  with  crystals  of  white  spar  ornamenting 
the  top  of  the  wall.  In  the  wall  is  a  gate,  and  an  ascent  by  four 
granite  steps  to  a  path  sanded  with  mundic  gravel  that  leads  just 
twelve  feet  six  inches  across  the  grass  plot  to  the  front  door.  This 
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door  is  bolted  above  and  below,  and  chained  and  double-locked,  but 
the  back  door  that  leads  from  the  yard  into  the  kitchen  is  always 
open,  and  I  go  in  and  out  by  that.  The  front  door  is  for  ornament, 
not  use,  except  on  grand  occasions. 

The  rooms  of  Brinsabatch  are  low,  and  I  can  touch  the  ceiling 
easily  in  each  with  my  hand  ;  I  can  touch  that  in  the  bedrooms 
with  my  head.  Low  rooms  are  warmer  and  more  homelike  than 
the  tall  rooms  of  Queen  Anne's  and  King  George's  reigns. 

On  the  other  side  of  Heathfield  is  Quether,  a  farm  that  has 
belonged  to  the  Palmers  pretty  nigh  as  long  as  Brinsabatch  has 
belonged  to  the  Eosedhus.  Farmer  John  Palmer  is  a  man  of  some 
substance,  one  of  the  old  sort  of  yeomen,  fresh  in  colour,  with 
light  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  ;  he  is  big-made  and  stout.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  the  world  and  can  make  money.  He  has  a  lime- 
kiln as  well  as  a  farm,  but  the  lime-kiln  is  not  his  own,  he  rents 
it.  His  daughter  Margaret  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  He  has  several 
sons,  and  a  swarm  of  small  children  of  no  particular  sex.  They 
are  all  in  petticoats.  So  Margaret  can't  take  much  with  her  when 
she  marries.  Margaret  used  to  go  to  chapel,  but  her  religious 
views  underwent  a  change  since  one  Sunday  afternoon  she  visited 
Brentor  church.  This  change  in  her  was  not  produced  by  any- 
thing in  the  parson's  sermon,  but  by  the  fact  that  I  was  there, 
aged  three-and-twenty,  was  good-looking,  and  the  sole  owner  of 
Brinsabatch.  I  accompanied  her  back  to  Quether.  Since  that 
Sunday  she  has  been  very  regular  in  her  devotions  at  S.  Michael 
de  Eupe  ;  she  has,  I  understand,  returned  her  missionary  box  to 
the  minister  of  the  chapel,  and  no  longer  collects  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  to  humbug.  As  for  me,  I  became  a  much 
more  regular  attendant  at  church  after  that  Sunday  afternoon 
than  I  had  been  before.  When  the  day  was  windy,  I  helped 
Margaret  up  the  rock,  and  held  her  hand  very  tightly  in  mine,  for 
had  she  missed  her  footing  she  might  have  perished.  When  the 
day  was  rainy,  we  shared  one  gig  umbrella.  When  the  day  was 
windy  and  rainy,  it  was  better  still ;  for  the  gig  umbrella  could  not 
be  unfurled,  so  I  folded  my  wide  waterproof  over  us  both.  When 
the  day  was  foggy,  that  was  best  of  all,  for  then  we  lost  our 
way  in  the  fog,  and  could  not  find  the  church  door  till  service 
was  ended.  On  sunshiny  days  we  were  merry  ;  in  rain  and  fog, 
sentimental. 

One  Sunday  she  and  I  had  gone  round  to  the  west  end  of  the 
church  after  service.  I  told  her  that  I  wanted  to  show  her  Kit 
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Hill,  where  the  Britons  made  their  last  stand  against  King 
Athelstan  and  the  Saxons ;  the  real  reason  was  that  there  is  only 
a  narrow  ledge  between  the  tower  and  the  precipice,  on  which  two 
cannot  walk  abreast,  but  on  which  two  can  stand  very  well  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  and  no  one  else  can  come  within  eye  and 


ear  shot  of  them.  Whilst  we  stood  there,  a  sudden  cloud  rolled 
by  beneath  our  feet,  completely  obliterating  the  landscape,  but 
we  were  left  above  the  vapour,  in  sunlight,  looking  down,  as  it 
were,  on  a  rushing,  eddying  sea  of  white  foam.  The  effect  was 
strange  ;  it  was  as  though  we  were  insulated  on  a  little  rock  in  a 
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vast  ocean  that  had  no  bounds.  Margaret  pressed  my  arm  and 
said,  '  We  two  seem  to  be  alone  in  a  little  world  to  ourselves.' 

I  answered,  looking  at  the  fog,  (  And  a  preciously  dull  world 
and  dreary  outlook.' 

I  have  not  much  imagination,  and  I  did  not  at  the  moment 
take  her  words  as  an  appeal  for  a  pretty  and  lover-like  reply.  I 
missed  the  opportunity  and  it  was  gone  past  recall.  She  let  go  of 
my  arm  in  dudgeon,  and  when  I  turned  my  head  Margaret  had 
disappeared.  With  a  step  she  had  left  the  ledge,  and  a  few  paces 
had  taken  her  to  her  father.  The  fog  at  the  same  time  rose  and 
enveloped  the  top  of  the  Tor  and  the  church,  so  that  I  could  no 
longer  see  Margaret,  and  the  possibility  of  overtaking  her  and 
apologising  was  lost. 

Next  Sunday  she  did  not  come  to  church.  This  made  me  very 
uncomfortable.  I  like  to  have  the  even  tenor  of  neither  my  agri- 
cultural nor  my  matrimonial  pursuits  disturbed.  I  had  been 
keeping  company  with  Margaret  Palmer  for  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  I  had  begun  to  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  if 
things  progressed,  I  might  make  a  declaration  of  my  sentiments, 
and  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  three  or  four  years  more  we 
might  begin  to  think  of  getting  married.  This  little  outburst  of 
temper  was  distasteful  to  me ;  I  knew  exactly  what  it  meant.  It 
showed  an  undue  precipitancy,  an  eagerness  to  drive  matters  to  a 
conclusion,  which  repelled  me.  My  sentiments  are  my  own, 
drawn  from  my  own  heart,  as  my  cider  is  from  my  own  apples.  I 
will  not  allow  anyone  to  go  to  the  tap  of  the  latter  and  draw  off 
what  he  likes ;  and  I  will  not  allow  anyone  to  turn  the  key  of  my 
bosom  and  draw  off  the  sentiments  that  are  therein.  On  the 
third  Sunday,  I  did  not  go  to  church,  but  I  sent  my  hind,  and  he 
reported  to  me  that  Margaret  Palmer  had  been  there.  I  knew 
she  would  be  there,  expecting  to  find  me  ripe  and  soft  to  the  pitch 
of  a  declaration.  By  my  absence  I  showed  her  that  I  could  be 
offended  as  well  as  she.  That  next  week  there  came  a  revivalist 
preacher  to  the  chapel ;  he  was  a  black  man,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  '  Go-on-all-fours-to-glory  Jumbo.'  1  heard  that  Margaret 
Palmer  had  been  converted  by  him.  The  week  after  there  came  a 
quack  female  dentist  to  Tavistock,  and  I  went  to  her  and  had  one 
of  my  back  teeth  out.  Margaret  Palmer  learned  a  lesson  by  that. 
I  let  her  understand  that  if  she  chose  to  be  revived  by  Methodies, 
I'd  have  my  teeth  drawn  by  quacks.  I'd  stand  none  of  her  non- 
sense. My  plan  answered.  Margaret  Palmer  came  round,  and 
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was  as  meek  as  a  sheep,  and  as  mild  as  buttermilk  after  that. 
Next  Sunday  I  went  as  near  a  declaration  as  ever  a  man  did  with- 
out actually  falling  over  the  edge  into  matrimony.  Brinsabatch 
is  a  property  of  356  acres  2  roods  3  poles,  and  it  won't  allow  a 
proprietor  to  marry  much  under  fifty ;  my  father  did  not  marry 
till  he  was  fifty-three,  and  my  grandfather  not  till  he  was  sixty. 
Young  wives  are  expensive  luxuries,  and  long  families  ruin  a 
small  preperty.  One  son  to  inherit  the  estate,  and  a  daughter  to 
keep  house  for  him  till  he  marries,  then  to  be  pensioned  off  on 
801.  a  year,  that  is  the  Eosedhu  system.  Now  you  can  understand 
why  I  object  to  being  hurried.  Brinsabatch  will  not  allow  me  to 
marry  for  twenty-seven  years  to  come.  But  women  are  impatient 
cattle.  They  are  like  Dartmoor  sheep ;  where  you  don't  want 
them  to  go,  there  they  go ;  and  when  you  set  up  hurdles  to  keep 
them  in,  they  take  them  at  a  leap.  I've  known  these  Dartmoors 
climb  a  pile  of  rocks  on  the  top  of  which  is  nothing  to  be  got,  and 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  descend,  just  because  the  Almighty 
set  up  those  rocks  for  the  sheep  not  to  climb.  To  my  mind, 
courting  is  the  happiest  time  of  life,  for  then  the  maiden  is  on 
her  best  behaviour.  She  knows  that  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  she  regulates  her  conduct  accordingly. 
I've  heard  that  in  Turkey  females  are  real  angels;  they  never 
nag,  they  never  peck,  they  never  give  themselves  airs.  And  the 
reason  is,  that  a  Turkish  husband  can  always  turn  his  wife  out  of 
the  house  and  sell  her  in  the  slave  market.  With  us  it  is  other- 
wise ;  when  a  woman  is  a  wife  she  has  her  husband  at  her  feet  in 
chains  to  trample  on  as  she  pleases.  He  cannot  break  away.  He 
cannot  send  her  off.  She  knows  that,  and  it  is  more  than  a 
woman  can  bear  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  unassailable  security. 
As  long  as  a  man  is  courting,  he  holds  the  rod,  and  the  woman  is 
the  fish  hooked  at  the  end  ;  but  when  they  are  married,  the 
positions  are  reversed. 

Well,  to  return  to  my  story.  We  made  up  our  quarrel  and 
were  like  two  doves.  Then  came  the  event  I  am  about  to  relate, 
which  disturbed  our  relations. 

It  had  been  the  custom  on  Christmas  Eve  from  time  im- 
memorial for  the  sexton  and  two  others  to  climb  Brentor,  and 
ring  a  peal  on  the  three  bells  in  the  church  tower  at  midnight. 
On  a  still  Christmas  night  the  sound  of  these  bells  is  carried  to  a 
great  distance  over  the  moors.  I  dare  say  in  ancient  times  there 
may  have  been  a  service  in  the  church  at  midnight,  but  there  has 
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been  none  for  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  custom  being  unmeaning 
would  have  fallen  into  disuse  were  it  not  that  a  benefaction  is 
connected  with  it — a  field  is  held  by  feoffees  in  trust  to  pay  the 
rent  to  the  sexton  and  the  ringers,  on  condition  that  the  bells  are 
rung  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  getting  men  together  for  the  job.  Wages  are  so 
high  that  labouring  men  will  not  turn  out  of  a  winter's  night  to 
climb  a  tor  to  earn  a  few  shillings.  Besides,  the  sexton  has  been 
accused  of  disseminating  a  preposterous,  idle  tale  of  hobgoblins 
and  bogies  to  frighten  others  from  assisting  him,  so  that  he  may 
pocket  the  entire  sum  himself. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  Christmas  Eve  that 
followed  the  quarrel  I  have  spoken  of,  no  additional  ringers  were 
forthcoming.  The  sexton,  who  was  also  clerk,  Solomon  Davy, 
worked  for  me  and  occupied  one  of  my  cottages.  I  beg,  paren- 
thetically, to  observe  that  the  cottages  that  belonged  to  me 
would  do  credit  to  any  owner.  My  maxim  is,  look  to  your  men 
and  horses  and  cows  that  they  be  well  fed  and  well  housed,  and 
they  are  worth  the  money.  Solomon  Davy  was  an  old  man.  His 
work  was  not  worth  his  wages,  but  I  kept  him  on  because  he 
had  been  on  the  farm  all  his  life,  and  had  married  late  in  life. 
During  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve,  Solomon  Davy  sent  for 
me.  He  was  taken  ill  with  rheumatism  and  could  not  leave  his 
cottage. 

'  I've  ventured  on  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  step  in,  sir,' 
said  he,  when  I  entered  his  door,  '  because  I've  been  took  across 
the  back  cruel  bad,  and  I  can't  crawl  across  the  room.' 

'  Sorry  to  hear  it,  Solomon.  Who  will  do  the  clerking  for  you 
to-morrow  ?  ' 

*  I'm  not  troubled  about  that,  master,  as  Farmer  Palmer  do  the 
responses  in  a  big  voice.     That  which  vexes  me  is  about  the  ring- 
ing the  bells  this  night.' 

'  It  can't  be  done,'  said  I. 

*  But,  sir,  meaning  no  offence,  it  must  be  done,  or  I  don't  get 
the  money.     The  feoffees  won't  pay  a  farthing  unless  Christmas  be 
rung  in.' 

'  You  must  send  somebody  else  to  do  it.' 

Solomon  shook  his  head.  'Then  that  person  pockets  the 
money,  and  I  get  naught.'  He  remained  silent  awhile,  and  then 
added,  *  Besides,  who'd  go  ?  ' 

'  Make  it  worth  a  man's  while,  and  he'll  do  anything,'  said  I. 
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Again  he  shook  his  head,  and  this  time  he  said,  'There's 
Margery  of  Quether.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  I  asked,  flushing.  *  What  has  Miss 
Palmer  to  do  with  the  bells  ?  Oh,  I  understand;  she  likes  to  hear 
the  peal,  and  you  would  not  disappoint  her.' 

Solomon  looked  up  at  me  slyly.     '  I  didn't  mean  she.' 

'  Then  who  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

4  Her  as  never  dies.' 

'  Solomon,  the  lumbago  has  got  into  your  brains.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  I  will  ring  the  bells  for  you,  and  you  shall  draw  the 
fee  for  having  done  it.  That,  I  hope,  will  content  you,  my  good 
man.' 

'  Now  that  be  like  you,  master,  the  best  and  kindest  of  your 
good  old  stock,'  exclaimed  Solomon.  '  I  never  heard  of  a  master 
as  was  of  such  right  good  stuff  as  you.  You  don't  turn  off  an  old 
man  because  he  is  past  work,  nor  grudge  him  a  bit  of  best  garden 
ground,  took  out  of  one  of  your  fields,  nor  deny  him  skimmed 
milk  because  you  want  it  for  the  pigs  and  calves,  nor  refuse  him 
turnips  and  pertatees  out  of  the  fields  as  many  as  he  can  eat.'  So 
he  went  on.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  what  he  said,  because  he 
confined  himself  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  I  flatter 
myself  I  always  have  been  a  good  master,  and  just,  even  generous, 
to  my  men.  I  have  been  more,  I  have  been  considerate  and  kind. 
Lights  were  not  made  to  be  put  under  bushels,  and  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  would  distort  or  suppress  the  truth,  even  when  it 
concerns  myself.  I  know  my  own  merits,  and  as  for  my  faults, 
if  I  light  on  any  at  any  time,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  publish  them. 

The  old  sexton  jumped  at  my  offer — I  mean  metaphorically, 
for  his  lumbago  would  not  allow  him  to  jump  literally.  I  had 
made  the  offer  out  of  consideration  for  him,  but  without  considering 
myself,  and  I  repented  having  made  it  almost  as  soon  as  the 
words  had  left  my  lips.  However,  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  and 
when  I  say  a  thing  I  stick  to  it. 

'  Where  is  the  key  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Her  be  hanging  up  on  thicky  (that)  nail  behind  the  door,' 
answered  the  old  man. 

As  I  took  down  the  great  church  key,  Solomon  said,  in  a  hesi- 
tating, timid  voice,  '  If  you  should  chance  to  meet  wi'  Margery  o' 
Quether,  you  won't  mind.' 

'  I  do  not  in  the  least  expect  to  see  her,'  I  said,  getting  red, 
and  hot,  and  annoyed. 
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'  No — meb-be  not,  but  her  has  been  seen  afore  on  Christmas 
Eve.' 

*  Margaret  on  the  tor  at  midnight !  '  I  exclaimed  ;  then,  highly 
incensed  at  the  idea  of  the  old  man  poking  fun  at  me,  and  even 
alluding  to  my  weakness  for  Margaret  Palmer — love  is  a  weakness 
— I  said  testily,  as  I  walked  out  swinging  the  key  on  my  fore- 
finger, *  Solomon,  I  object  to  Miss  Palmer's  name  being  brought 
in  in  this  flippant  and  impertinent  manner.  What  with  the 
(j  ladstone-Chainbeiiain  general-topsy-turvyism  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  working  classes  are  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  their 
superiors,  and  allow  themselves  liberties  of  speech  which  their 
forefathers  would  have  turned  green  to  think  of.' 

If  I  was  regular  in  my  devotions  every  Lord's  Day,  a  labouring 
man  in  one's  employ  earning  eleven  shillings  a  week  had  no  right 
to  suppose  that  I  did  not  ascend  Brentor  from  the  purest  motives 
of  personal  piety.  It  is  a  duty  of  one  in  his  position  to  think  so. 
His  insolence  jarred  my  feelings,  and  I  already  regretted  the  offer 
I  had  made.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  good-natured.  It  is  lowering 
in  the  eyes  of  inferiors ;  it  is  taken  for  weakness.  The  man  who 
is  universally  respected,  and  obtains  ready  attention  and  exact 
obedience,  is  he  who  cares  for  nobody  but  himself,  is  loud,  exacting, 
and  self-asserting.  To  be  good-natured  involves  a  man  in  endless 
troubles.  I  had  undertaken  to  ring  the  bells  at  midnight  in  mid- 
winter in  the  windiest,  most  elevated  steeple  in  England  ;  I  had  to 
ascend  a  giddy  peak  on  which  one  false  step  would  precipitate  me 
over  the  rocks,  and  dash  every  bone  in  my  body  to  pieces.  I  am 
not  one  to  shrink  from  danger,  or  to  shirk  a  responsibility,  freely, 
if  inconsiderately  undertaken.  I  have  already  said  that  I  would 
frankly  admit  my  faults  when  I  noticed  them  ;  and  now  the 
opportunity  arises.  I  admit  without  scruple  that  I  am  too  prone 
to  do  kind  acts.  This  is  a  fault.  A  man  ought  to  consider  him- 
self. Charity  begins  at  home.  In  this  instance  I  did  not  think 
of  myself,  of  the  discomfort  and  danger  involved  in  ascending 
Brentor  at  midnight. 

I  took  a  stiff  glass  of  hot  rum  and  water  about  half-past  ten  or 
a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  then  turned  out. 

There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground  ;  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
seasonable  weather  so  long  as  this  Gladstone-Chamberlain-Kadical 
topsy-turvy  Government  remain  in  power.  Our  sheep  get  cawed 
with  the  wet,  the  potatoes  get  the  disease,  the  bullocks  get  foot- 
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and-moutli  complaint,  and  the  rain  won't  let  us  farmers  get  in  our 
harvest.  If  only  we  had  Beaconsfield  back  !  But  there,  politics 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

The  evening  was  not  cold,  it  was  raw,  and  the  night  was  black 
as  pitch.  I  had  a  lanthorn  with  me  (I  spell  the  substantive 
advisedly  in  the  old  way,  lanthorn  and  not  lantern,  for  mine  had 
horn,  not  glass,  sides).  I  knew  my  road  perfectly.  The  lane  is 
stony,  wet,  and  overhung.  Stony  it  must  be,  for  it  is  worn  down 
to  the  rock,  and  the  rock  breaks  up  as  it  likes  and  stones  itself, 
just  as  the  coats  of  the  stomach  renew  themselves.  Wet  it  is, 
because  it  serves  as  main  drain  to  the  fields  on  either  side.  Over- 
hung it  is,  because  trees  grow  on  either  side.  If  the  trees  were 
not  there,  it  would  not  be  overhung.  You  understand  me.  I 
like  to  be  explicit.  Some  intelligences  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
hint,  everything  must  be  described  and  explained  to  them  to  the 
minutest  particular. 

By  the  lanthorn  light  I  could  see  the  beautiful -ferns  and 
mosses  in  the  hedge,  and  the  water  oozing  out  of  the  sides,  and  the 
dribble  that  ran  down  the  centre  of  the  lane  and  then  spread  all 
over  it,  then  accumulated  on  one  side,  and  then  took  a  fancy  to 
run  over  to  the  other  side.  I  notice  that  a  stream  in  going  down 
a  hill  zigzags  just  as  a  horse  does  in  ascending  a  hill,  and  as  a 
woman  does  in  aiming  at  anything.  The  road  rises  steeply  from 
rny  backyard  gate  to  the  church  porch.  When  I  say  road,  I  mean 
way.  For  after  one  comes  out  on  the  moor,  there  is  not  even  a 
track. 

I  knew  my  direction  well  enough,  so  I  went  straight  over  the 
heath  to  the  old  volcano,  and  as  I  ascended  the  peak  I  thought 
to  myself,  if  any  traveller  were  on  Heathfield  to-night,  what  a  tale 
he  would  make  up  of  the  Jack-o'-lanthorn  seen  dancing  in  and  out 
among  the  rocks,  and  winding  its  way  up  the  height,  till  at  last 
it  hopped  in  at  the  church  door  of  S.  Michael  on  the  Rock,  and 
then  a  faint  glimmer  was  visible  issuing  from  all  its  windows. 
Probably  he  would  suspect  some  witches'  frolic  was  going  on  there 
such  as  Tarn  o'  Shanter  saw  on  All  Hallowe'en,  when — 

Kirk  Alloway  seetu'd  in  a  bleeze, 

though  the  'bleeze'  could  not  be  bright  that  issued  from  my 
tallow  candle  in  a  lanthorn. 

The  sky  was  overcast.  Not  a  star  was  visible  ;  only  in  the  S.  W. 
was  a  little  faint  light,  and  a  thrend  of  it  ran  round  the  horizon. 
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The  simile  is  not  poetical,  but  it  is  to  the  purpose,  when  I  say  that 
the  earth  seemed  under  a  dish-cover  which  didn't  quite  fit. 

I  reached  the  church  in  safety,  dark  as  the  night  was ;  the  few 
gravestones  lit  up  with  a  ghastly  smile  as  the  lanthorn  and  I  went 
by  them  in  the  little  yard.  I  set  down  the  dickering  article  on 
the  stone  seat  in  the  porch,  turned  the  key,  resumed  my  lanthorn 
and  went  into  the  tower. 

The  church  was  not  in  first-rate  repair.  I  believe  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  owns  all  Heathfield,  did  intend  to  do  something  to 
the  church.  He  brought  an  architect  there,  and  the  architect 
said  he  must  pull  down  the  old  church  that  dates  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  build  a  sort  of  Norman  Gothic  cathedral  in 
its  place.  You  see  the  architect  thought  only  of  the  Duke's 
pocket  from  which  to  draw  ;  he  gets  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
But  when  the  parson  heard  that,  and  I  too,  being  churchwarden, 
we  put  our  foot  down  and  said,  No!  We  loved  the  little  old 
church ;  it  was  seen  by  Drake  and  Kaleigh  as  they  sailed  into 
Plymouth  Sound,  just  the  same  as  we  see  it  to-day,  and  we  would 
not  have  a  stone  changed  of  the  carcase.  They  might  do  what 
they  liked  with  the  vitals  inside,  that  we  conceded.  Since  that 
day  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  restoration  of  Brentor 
church.  Consequently,  the  sacred  edifice  has  been  getting  more 
and  more  out  of  repair. 

The  rain  had  driven  for  centuries  through  the  joints  of  the 
masonry,  even  through  the  stone  itself,  and  had  streamed  down 
inside,  rotting  the  joists  of  the  bell-chamber  where  they  rested  in 
the  wall.  I  don't  blame  the  builders,  they  did  their  best.  The 
walls  are  thick,  but  there  is  no  stone  in  the  country  that  is  imper- 
vious to  a  south-western  wind  charged  with  rain.  Granite  is 
worst  of  all.  You  might  as  well  build  of  sponge.  Brentor 
church  is  built  of  the  stone  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  a  sort  of 
pumice,  full  of  holes,  and  therefore  by  nature  spongy.  It  holds 
the  wet,  and  weeps  it  out  at  every  change  of  weather.  Now  the 
belfry  joists  had  given  way,  rotted  right  off,  and  had  brought  the 
planking  down  with  them,  and  lay  a  wreck  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tower.  By  day,  I  have  no  doubt,  anyone  looking  up  would  see 
the  three  bells,  and  the  holes  in  the  lead  roof  above  them.  It 
was  difficult  for  me  to  get  at  the  ropes,  so  encumbered  was  the 
floor  with  fallen  beams  and  boards  that  smelt  of  mildew  and  death. 
I  fancy  the  floor  had  given  way  since  last  Sunday,  and  that  was 
why  the  litter  lay  there.  Some  of  the  sexton's  tools  had  been 
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knocked  over  by  the  falling  beams.    He  wants  strong  tools,  for  the 
graves  have  to  be  hewn  in  the  rock. 

After  I  had  removed  some  of  the  rotten  timber,  I  made  my- 
self space,  and  stood  in  a  pool  of  coffee-coloured  water  that  had 
leaked  from  the  roof,  and  drained  from  the  sodden  joists,  and  then 

I  began  to  ring  the  bells.     As  I  rang  I  looked  round  now  and 
then.     It  was,  of  course,  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that 
the   blacksmith   or  Luke.  Petherick  might  come  up  and  take  a 
turn  at  the  ropes.     I  did  not  expect  anyone,  but  I  thought  one 

II  light   come ;  and    I   almost  wished  I  had  knocked  the   black- 
smith up  on  my  way,  and  asked  him  to  join  me  as  a  personal 
favour.     He  couldn't  have  refused,  for  he  does  all  my  blacksmith- 
ing  for  me.     But  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  I  were  afraid  to  go 
alone,  and  it  would  have  deprived  Solomon  of  half  the  ringer's  fee. 
Looked  at  in  another  light,  it  would  not  have  done,  for  one  in  my 
position  is  hardly  the  person  to  be  seen  ringing  a  church  bell,  and 
to  be  known  to  have  done  it  out  of  good-nature. 

I  soon  found  that,  for  one  unaccustomed  to  bell-ringing,  the 
exertion  was  great ;  it  brought  into  play  muscles  not  usually  exer- 
cised, and  I  began  to  feel  the  strain.  I  paused  and  wiped  my 
forehead.  My  hands  were  getting  galled.  I  did  not  moisten 
them  in  the  customary  way,  which  is  vulgar ;  but  I  dipped  my 
palms  in  the  coffee-coloured  solution  on  the  pavement  at  my  feet. 
I  had  hitherto  rung  the  '  cock,'  as  Solomon  designates  one  old 
heavy  bell  that  has  a  curious  Latin  inscription  on  it,  which  begins, 
*  Gall -us  vocor.'  Now,  as  I  rose  from  moistening  my  palms,  I 
looked  at  the  rope  of  the  tenor  bell,  intending  to  pull  that  next. 
As  I  did  so,  I  noticed  something  dark,  like  a  ball  of  dirty  cobwebs, 
hanging  to  the  cord,  rather  high  up.  I  elevated  my  lanthorn  to 
see  what  it  was,  but  the  light  afforded  by  the  tallow  dip  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  object. 
I  supposed  it  might  be  a  great  mass  of  filthy  cobweb,  or  perhaps  a 
piece  of  broken  flooring  which  had  remained  attached  to  the  rope, 
caught  when  the  rest  fell  away.  I  considered  that  if  I  pulled  the 
rope,  I  should  probably  bring  the  thing — whatever  it  was — down 
on  my  head.  You  will  understand  that  my  desisting  from  touching 
that  cord  was  prompted  by  the  wisest  discretion,  not  by  inane  fear. 
So  I  rang  the  treble  bell,  and  ever  and  anon  cast  up  my  eye  at  the 
remarkable  mass  above. 

Presently,  I  desisted  from  ringing  altogether.  I  thought  that 
the  object  was  descending  the  rope  slowly.  I  say  I  thought  so,  I 
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did  think  so  at  first,  but  very  soon  I  was  certain  of  it.  So  certain 
was  I,  that  I  stepped  back,  and  in  so  doing  fell  over  a  balk.  When 
I  had  picked  myself  up  the  thing  had  reached  the  bottom.  I 
should  have  liked  to  leave  the  church,  but  to  do  this  I  must  step 
past  this  creature  ;  I  must  do  more  ;  it  was  in  the  only  clear  space 
between  me  and  the  tower  arch,  so  that  to  get  out  I  must  lift  it 
from  its  place  to  make  a  passage  for  myself,  and  this  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  do.  I  never  have  believed  in  the  supernatm-al.  I  do 
not  believe  in  it  now.  Grhosts,  goblins,  and  pixies  are  the  crea- 
tions of  fevered  imaginations  and  illiterate  ignorance.  It  puts  me 
out  of  patience  to  hear  people,  who  ought  to  know  better,  speak 
of  such  things.  I  did  not  for  a  moment,  therefore,  suppose  that  the 
object  before  me  was  a  denizen  of  another  world.  As  far  as  I  can 
recollect  and  analyse  my  sensations  at  the  time,  I  should  say  that 
blank  amazement  prevailed,  attended  by  a  dominating  desire  to  be 
outside  the  church  and  careering  down  the  flank  of  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  Brinsabatch.  I  had  no  theory  as  to  what  the  thing 
was ;  indeed  the  inclination  to  theorise  was  far  from  me.  The 
creature  I  could  now  see  had  a  human  form.  It  was  of  the  size  of 
a  three  months'  old  baby.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  babies  my- 
self, and  am  no  judge  of  ages,  so  that  when  I  say  three  months  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  that  period  exactly.  In  colour  the 
object  was  brown,  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  peat  water  for  a 
century,  and  in  texture  leathery.  It  scrambled,  much  as  I  have 
seen  a  bat  scramble,  out  of  the  puddle  on  the  pavement  to 
the  heap  of  broken  timber,  and  worked  its  way  with  its  little 
brown  hands  and  long  claws  up  a  rafter,  and  seated  itself  thereon, 
holding  fast  by  a  hand  on  each  side  of  what  I  suppose  was  the 
body,  and  then  blinked,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  monkey 
blinks,  drawing  a  skin  over  the  eyes  different  in  colour  from  the 
skin  of  the  face. 

*  I  be  Margery  Palmer  of  Quether,'  it  said  in  strange,  far-off, 
mumbling  words.  < 1  couldn't  bide  up  yonder  no  .longer ;  the 
wood  be  that  rotten,  it  is  all  giving  way,  and  I  be  afeard  I  may 
fall  and  break  my  bones.  That  'ud  be  a  gashly  state  o'  things, 
my  dear,  to  hev  to  bide  up  there  year  after  year  with  a  body  o' 
bones  all  scatted  abroad  (broken  to  pieces),  and  never  no  chance 
of  the  bones  healing.' 

'  Who  are  you  ?  '  I  asked,  perhaps  not  as  loudly  or  with  as  firm 
0  voice  as  that  in  which  I  usually  accost  a  stranger.  The  creature 
did  not  hear  me.  It  went  on,  however,  in  its  mumbling  voice, 
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and  with  a  querulous  intonation,  '  I  be  Margery  Palmer  of 
Quether.  I  reckon  there  be  some  one  there,  but,  my  dear,  I 
cannot  see  you,  and  if  you  speak  I  cannot  hear  you.  I  be  deaf  as 
a  post,  and  I've  the  eyes  white  wi'  caterick.' 

'  Are  you  a  spirit  ?  '  I  inquired.     She  did  not  hear  me  ;  so, 


waxing  bolder,  I  put  my  hands  to  my  mouth  and  shouted,  as 
through  a  speaking  trumpet, '  are  you  a  spirit  ?  ' 

'  Spirit — spirit ! '  she  echoed.  *  Lauk  a  mussy  !  I  wish  I  was  ! 
Spirit !  No  such  luck  corned  to  me  yet.  If  I  was  I'd  be  thank- 
ful. Ah !  Wishes  don't  fulfil  themselves  like  as  prayers  do.' 

'  How  came  you  here  ?  '  I  called. 
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'  Here  ! '  she  repeated.  '  I  can't  hear.  I  be  got  too  old  for 
that,  I  reckon  I  be  Margery  Palmer  o'  Quether.' 

'  Impossible,'  I  said.  Were  my  senses  taking  leave  of  me  ? 
*  This  is  a  sheer  impossibility.'  She  did  not  hear  my  protest,  but 
went  mumbling  on.  'I  lives  up  yonder  among  the  bells.  I've 
lived  there  these  hundreds  of  years.  I  reckoned  it  were  the  safest 
place  I  could  be  in.  I'd  not  ha'  come  down  now,  but  that  I  were 
feard  the  bells  would  give  way  and  all  fall  together,  and  my  bones 
would  ha'  broke.  It  'ud  be  a  gashly  thing  to  live  on  for  hundreds 
o'  years  wi'  broked  arms  and  legs,  and  mebbe  also  a  broked  neck, 
so  that  the  head  hung  down  behind,  and  with  no  power  to  move 
it,  not  a  bit  and  crumb.  There  ain't  no  healing  power  in  my  old 
bones  now ;  they  be  as  ancient  as  they  in  the  graves,  and  no 
more  power  of  joining  in  them,  than  the  dead  and  mouldering 
bones  hev.' 

I  held  up  the  lanthorn  to  inspect  this  curious  creature  squatted 
before  me  on  a  beam.  It  was,  as  I  said,  of  the  size  of  a  baby  ; 
but  otherwise  it  was  a  grown  woman  very  aged  and  withered. 
The  face  was  not  merely  wizen,  it  was  dried  up  to  leather,  quite 
tanned  brown,  the  colour  of  the  oak  beams  ;  the  hands  and  arms 
were  shrivelled  and  like  those  of  a  bat.  There  was  actually  no 
flesh  on  them,  they  were  simply  dry,  tanned  skin  about  bone.  The 
garments  seemed  to  have  been  tanned  like  the  hide  by  the  liquor 
distilling  from  the  oak.  The  eyes  were  blear. 

'  I  can't  see,  and  I  can't  hear,'  she  went  on,  *  except  just  a 
little  scrap  o'  light  which  I  take  to  be  a  link.  I  gets  blinder  and 
ever  blinder,  till  in  time  I  shall  look  into  the  sun  and  see  only 
blackness  and  darkness  for  ever.  I  gets  deafer  and  deafer,  but  I 
can  hear  the  bells  still.  I  can  also  feel  a  little  with  my  skin,  but 
not  much.  I've  one  tooth  remains  in  my  head,  and  I  hang  on  by 
that.  I  drive  it  into  the  oak  beam,  and  cling  round  the  beam  wi' 
my  arms,  and  strike  my  nails  in  too,  and  so  I  hold  fast.  But  I 
knowed  very  well  that  the  wood  were  rotten  ;  I  knowed  it  by  a  sort 
of  instink,  and  so  I've  a-comed  down  to-day.  I  reckon  my  hair  be 
all  failed  off  now ;  I  can't  tell  by  the  feel,  my  hands  be  that 
numb  wi'  clinging,  that  the  feeling  be  most  gone  from  them. 
But  you  can  see  for  yourself.'  She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  and 
thrust  back  a  leathery  hood  that  had  covered  it.  The  little  skull 
was  bald.  I  opened  the  door  of  my  lanthorn  and  took  out  the 
candle  to  inspect  her  better.  The  head  was  as  if  cut  out  of  a 
thornstick.  Only  at  the  back  at  the  junction  with  the  neck  was 
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a  little  frizzle  of  ragged  white  hair.  I  observed  as  she  moved  that 
her  neck  creased  like  old  hide  that  threatened  to  crack  at  the 
creases.  The  flexibility  was  gone  from  it.  '  Hold  the  candle  before 
my  eyes,'  she  said ;  '  I  like  the  light.  I  can  feel  it  shining  through 
my  dull  eyes  down  into  my  stomick.  What  be  your  name,  now  ? ' 

'  George  Eosedhu.'     I  yelled  my  name  into  her  ear. 

*  Ah,  George  !  George ! '  exclaimed  old  Margery,  '  you  put 
off  and  off  too  long.  You  should  have  married  when  the  fancy 
first  took  you.  Now  it  be  too  late  ;  we  be  scrumped  up  (dried  up) 
like  old  apples.' 

What  could  this  extraordinary  creature  mean  ? 
Ah,  George !  George  ! '  she  went  on.  '  That  were  a  cruel, 
unkind  act  of  yours,  keeping  company  with  me  so  long,  and  then 
giving  me  the  slip  after  all.  Do  you  mind  how  we  used  to  meet 
here  of  Sundays,  and  how  on  the  windy  days  you  helped  me  up 
the  rock,  and  on  windy  and  rainy  days  you  wrapped  your  cloak 
round  the  both  of  us,  and  how,  when  the  days  were  foggy,  we  used 
to  lose  our  way  in  the  mist,  and  never  were  able  to  find  the  church 
door  till  the  service  were  over?  And  do  you  recall  how  one 
day  you  took  me  round  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  after 
service,  where  we  could  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  rock,  wi'  our 
backs  to  the  tower,  and  you  said  you  wanted  to  point  out  Kit  Hill 
to  me •' 

I  sprang  forward  and  put  my  hand  over  her  mouth. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  I  exclaimed.  *  Will  you  drive  me  mad  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Who  are  you  ?  ' 

She  went  on,  when  I  withdrew  my  hand,  '  Ah,  George,  George, 
you  knew  there  was  not  much  to  be  got  with  me.  There 
were  my  brothers  and  a  swarm  of  little  ones  coming  on,  and  so 
you  left  me  out  in  the  cold,  and  took  up  with  Mary  Cake,  of 
Wringworthy,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than  ine.  You  said  I 
were  too  young ;  and  now  Mary  Cake  that  became  Mary  Eosedhu 
be  dead  and  mouldered  these  hundreds  of  years,  and  I — I  be  alive 
and  old  enough  even  for  a  Eosedhu.' 

Then  the  old  creature  began  to  laugh,  but  stopped  with  a 
short  scream.  '  I  must  not  do  it.  I  dare  not  laugh.  I  be  too 
old,  and  I  shall  crack  my  sides  and  tear  my  skin.  Then  what  is 
cracked  bides  cracked,  and  what  is  tore  bides  tore.' 

What  did  the  creature  mean  by  her  allusion  to  Mary  Cake  ? 
That  was  my  great,  great — I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  times 
removed — grandmother.  She  died  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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She  brought  an  addition  to  the  property  of  fifty-three  acres,  which 
I  now  possess.  I  have  the  marriage  settlements  in  the  iron  deeds- 
chest  under  my  bed,  the  date  1605. 

'  Well,  well,' .the  little  old  woman  went  on,  *  we  all  make  mis- 
takes. Life  is  but  a  string  of  them.  Coming  into  the  world  is 
the  first ;  courting,  marrying,  everything  in  succession  is  a  mis- 
take. You,  Greorge,  made  a  mistake  in  taking  Mary  Cake  instead 
of  me.  Her  led  you  a  cruel,  sour  life,  to  my  thinking.  Her  had 
a  vixenish  temper  as  would  worry  any  man  out  of  conceit  with 
life.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all  lightsomeness  and  fun.  You 
knew  that ;  but  what  cared  you  for  a  pretty  face  and  a  sunny  temper 
alongside  of  a  few  acres  of  moorland  ?  You  Kosedhus  are  a  cal- 
kelating  family,  and  you  reckon  up  everything  wi'  a  bit  o'  chalk 
on  the  table.  I  hadn't  the  land  that  Mary  brought,  but  I'd  youth 
and  energy  and  a  cheerful  disposition.  But,  Kosedhus,  you  are 
all  afraid  of  long  families,  and  are  a  grasping  and  a  keeping  set. 
You  always  marry  late  in  life,  and  oldish  women,  lest  a  lot  of 
children  should  eat  the  property  as  mice  eat  cheese.  It  be  a 
mistake,  a  gashly  error.  But  there,  now,  I  won't  aggravate  you. 
Now  tell  me  this  :  How  come  you  alive  at  this  time  ?  I  thought 
you'd  been  dead  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Can't  you 
find  your  rest  no  more  nor  I  ?  Did  you  also  pray  that  you  might 
never  die  ?' 

I  could  not  answer.  I  have  no  imagination,  and  I  was  unable 
to  follow  her,  mixing  up  the  past  and  the  present  in  such  an  un- 
accountable manner.  As  far  as  I  could  understand,  she  confused 
me  with  a  remote  ancestor  of  the  same  name  who  died  in  1623. 
That  was  the  George  Rosedhu  who  married  Mary  Cake,  of  Wring- 
worthy,  in  1605. 

'  I  made  my  mistake  when  I  prayed  for  life,'  said  the  old 
woman.  '  I  was  so  joyous  and  fond  of  life  and  full  of  giddiness 
that  I  used  to  pray  every  Sunday  when  I  came  to  church,  and 
every  evening  when  I  said  my  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
that  I  might  never  die.  I  were  also  mortal  afraid  of  death.  The 
graves  here  be  digged  out  of  the  living  stone,  and  be  full  of  water 
afore  the  coffins  be  splashed  into  them,  and  the  corpses  don't 
moulder ;  they  sop  away  and  go  off  the  bones  just  as  if  they  was 
boiled  to  rags.  That  terrified  me,  so  I  always  prayed  for  one  only 
thing,  that  I  might  never  die,  and  my  prayer  hev  been  heard  and 
answered.  I  cannot  die,  but  I  can  grow  older  and  more  decrepit 
and  drier,  for  I  never  considered  to  pray  that  I  might  always  bide 
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young.  So  you  see,  even  when  we  pray,  we  make  mistakes.  Now 
I  cannot  die.  I  get  older  and  older,  and  shrump  (wither)  up  more 
and  more,  and  get  drier  and  blinder  and  deafer.  I  can  no  longer 
taste,  and  I  cannot  smell,  and  I  can  hardly  feel.  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  life  at  all  now,  and  the  only  feeling  in  me  is  fear — 
fear  lest  I  should  get  broke  or  tore,  for  I  be  past  mending ;  if  I 
be  broke  or  tore  I  must  so  bide  to  the  end  of  time.  On  a  very  hot 
day,  when  the  sun  shines,  I  seem  to  have  a  sort  o'  a  sense  of 
warmth,  and  the  frost  must  cake  me  up  in  ice  before  I  knows  I'm 
cold.  I  reckon  in  another  hundred  years  my  tongue  will  have 
dried  up,  and  then  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  talk  no  more  ;  but  that  is 
the  last  organ  to  go  in  a  woman,  as  her  temper  is  the  first ;  her 
mind  may  go,  her  teeth  may  go,  her  sight  may  go,  her  hearing 
may  go — but  her  tongue  dies  hard.  In  another  hundred  years  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  feel  the  streak  of  midsummer  sun  that  falls 
on  my  back,  nor  the  winter  icicle  that  hangs  from  my  nose.  I  sit 
bunched  up  on  a  beam  above  the  bells,  and  hold  on  with  a  tooth 
drove  fast  into  the  wood  right  home  to  the  gum,  and  my  nails  hev 
grown  till  they  go  round  the  beam  I  clutch.  The  dry  rot  has  got 
into  the  wood,  and  it  be  turned  to  powder,  so  that  the  crust  has 
given  way  and  I've  sunk  into  the  dust  and  mildew.  You  must 
put  me  away  where  I  can  be  safe  for  another  two  or  three  hundred 
years  out  o'  the  way  of  dogs  and  rats  and  boys.  Dogs  would  tear 
my  skin,  and  rats  gnaw  holes  in  me,  and  boys  pelt  me  wi'  stones 
and  break  my  bones.  What  is  broke  is  broke,  and  what  is  tore 
is  tore — I  be  past  all  healing.  I  were  put  up  in  the  belfry  above 
the  bells  as  the  place  where  I  might  be  safest,  but  now  that  the 
rafters  and  joists  be  rotten  and  falling  about  me,  it  b'aint  safe  no 
more.' 

She  ceased,  and  sat  blinking  at  me.  The  skin  of  her  eyelids 
was  the  only  part  of  her  that  retained  any  flexibility,  and  any 
likeness  to  human  skin  in  colour  and  texture.  The  eyelashes 
were  white  like  frost  needles.  I  was  touched  with  compassion. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  no  intention  of  disguising  or 
hiding  my  faults,  and  I  frankly  confess  that  a  too  great  readiness 
to  be  moved  by  a  tale  or  stirred  by  a  spectacle  appealing  to  human 
sympathy  is  one  of  my  worst  faults.  I  fear  it  is  ineradicably  in- 
grained in  my  constitution ;  I  was  born  with  this  just  as  some 
unfortunates  come  into  the  world  with  the  germs  of  scrofula  in 
their  blood  and  tubercles  in  their  lungs.  I  remembered  now  to 
have  heard,  when  a  boy,  of  a  certain  girl  who  was  said  to  have 
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been  so  much  in  love  with  life  that  she  had  prayed  she  might 
never  die,  and  who,  accordingly,  was  doomed  to  live  for  ever  ;  but  I 
thought  that  she  raced  on  stormy  nights  with  a  white  owl  hooting 
before  her  over  the  moors  in  the  train  of  the  Black  Hunter  and  the 
Wisht  Hounds.  I  know  my  old  nurse  had  told  me  some  such  a 
tale  to  draw  a  moral  from  it  of  content  with  what  Providence 
disposes  ;  but  it  was  news  to  me  that  this  Undying  One  had  been 
put  away  to  wither  up  among  the  bells  of  Brentor  Church.  What 
a  wretched  existence  this  poor  creature  had  dragged  on !  My 


ancestor,  who  had  flirted  with  her  and  then  jilted  her,  had  lived 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  she  would  be  alive,  drier  and 
more  wretched  two  hundred  years  hence,  when  Margaret  and  I 
are  fallen  to  dust,  and  our  lineal  descendant  in  the  male  line  is 
reigning  at  Brinsabatch.  My  kindly  disposition  was  touched — 
my  heart  softened.  In  a  sudden  access  of  pity,  I  put  my  arms 
round  the  poor  old  creature — she  was  as  light  as  a  doll — and 
crooking  my  finger  through  the  ring  of  the  Ian  thorn,  I  said,  '  I 
will  carry  you  home,  old  Margery  !  You  shall  feel  a  Christmas 
fire,  and  taste  Christmas  beef  and  plum-pudding.' 
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She  did  not  understand.  I  do  not  think  she  heard  me,  but 
she  laid  hold  of  me  tenaciously,  as  she  had  laid  hold  of  the  beam 
on  which  she  had  crouched  for  two  centuries  ;  she  drove  her  single 
tooth  through  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  even  cutting  my  skin,  and 
her  bat-like  hands  and  claws  clutched  me,  the  nails  going  into 
me  like  knife-blades.  I  left  the  church  with  her,  and  carried  her 
home  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  adhered  to  me  so  tenaciously — I  might 
say,  voraciously — that  I  had  no  occasion  to  use  my  arms  for  her 
support ;  she  was  like  a  knapsack  slung  on  the  wrong  way,  and 
quite  as  securely  fastened — faster,  for  a  knapsack  will  oscillate, 
but  old  Margery  stuck  to  me  as  tight  as  a  tick  on  a  dog. 

When  I  got  home  I  said,  '  Now,  old  Margery,  shake  yourself 
off  and  sit  by  the  brave  big  fire,  and  I'll  give  you  something 
warm  to  drink  that  will  cheer  the  cockles  of  your  leathery  heart.' 
But,  not  a  bit  would  she  budge.  I  shouted  into  her  ear,  but  she 
could  or  would  not  hear.  Her  tooth,  which  was  driven  into  my 
chest  like  the  proboscis  of  a  mosquito,  held  her  fast,  and  her 
hands  were  no  more  to  be  unlocked  from  my  arms  than  the  laces 
of  old  ivy  from  an  oak.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  me  to 
sit  down  in  my  armchair,  nursing  her.  The  situation  was  almost 
grotesque ;  it  was  altogether  undignified.  So  I  sat  on,  occasion- 
ally expostulating,  and  always  in  vain ;  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  next  morning  to  get  a  man  with  a  knife  to  slit  up  my  coat 
and  waistcoat  behind  so  as  to  let  the  old  creature  slip  off  with  the 
garments.  But  I  was  saved  this  annoyance  by  her  tooth  gradually 
being  withdrawn,  and  her  fingers  relaxing.  She  fell  off,  and 
dropped  on  my  knees,  and  lay  there  like  a  sleeping  infant  after 
its  meal. 

I  threw  a  bunch  of  gorse  on  the  fire,  and  it  roared  up  the 
chimney  in  a  sheet  of  golden  flame,  filling  the  little  parlour  with 
light.  I  was  able  now  to  study  the  face  of  the  little  creature  on 
my  lap,  entirely  at  my  ease.  It  struck  me  now  that  old  Margery 
looked  younger  than  I  had  taken  her  to  be  when  I  saw  her  in  the 
belfry.  She  was  a  very  old  woman  indeed,  still,  but  there  was  a 
human-like  moisture  on  the  leathery  skin,  which  also  looked  less 
liable  to  part  at  the  folds,  and  there  was  even  a  rosy  tinge  on 
the  lips.  I  suppose  that  from  holding  her  so  long  I  was  some- 
what more  able  to  appreciate  her  weight.  It  was  not  that  of  a  doll 
stuffed  with  bran,  but  of  a  baby  with  milk  and  flesh  and  blood  in 
it  adapted  to  its  age.  I  thought  her  also  rather  larger  than  I 
had  at  first  supposed,  but  that  may  be  because  she  was  now  asleep 
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on  my  knees,  and  there  is  a  gain  of  an  inch  or  two  in  repose, 
owing  to  muscular  relaxation. 

I  put  her  down  very  gently  on  my  sofa,  and  set  a  chair  against 
the  side,  lest  she  should  roll  off  on  the  floor ;  then  I  went  in 
quest  of  a  clothes  basket,  which  I  filled  with  soft  pillows.  This  I 
set  in  the  ingle  nook,  and  laid  old  Margery  in  the  maund.  I 
covered  her  over  with  an  eider-down  quilt  taken  from  my  own  bed, 
and  she  seemed  very  cozy  in  the  extemporised  cradle.  I  did 
more.  I  got  a  Florence  flask  that  had  contained  sweet  oil,  and 
rinsed  it  well  out  with  a  strong  solution  of  soda.  When  it  was 
quite  clean,  I  filled  it  with  hot  strong  rum  and  sugar  and  water. 
I  wished  I  could  find  a  flexible  india-rubber  tube,  but  I  was  un- 
provided with  such  things.  There  had  been  no  call  for  them 
hitherto,  in  my  house — Hold !  there  was  though  !  I  recollected 
that  one  of  the  cows  after  calving  had  died  of  milk-fever,  and  the 
calf  had  been  brought  up  by  hand.  I  remembered  a  vulcanised 
india-rubber  contrivance  that  had  been  tried  but  had  not 
answered,  as  the  calf  disliked  the  taste  of  the  sulphur.  I  now 
found  this,  and  with  some  little  ingenuity  adapted  it  to  the 
Florence  flask,  and  then  put  it  into  the  basket  beside  Margery. 
I  put  my  finger  into  her  mouth  first  to  encourage  her,  but  she 
only  played  with  it,  and  then  I  inserted  between  her  almost  tooth- 
less gums  the  vulcanised  india-rubber  contrivance — I  forget  its 
proper  name.  I  thought  it  would  keep  her  quiet,  but  she  dragged 
so  hard  at  it  that  the  tube  came  out,  and  all  the  rum  and  water 
ran  among  the  pillows.  So  I  had  to  take  her  out  again,  and  dry 
the  cushions  before  the  fire,  and  make  up  the  bassinet  with 
fresh  pillows.  Poor  little  thing,  she  slept  through  it  all,  like  an 
angel. 

All  this  took  me  a  long  time,  and  gave  me  great  exertion  ;  it 
called  into  requisition  faculties' of  the  mind  and  heart  that  had 
not  been  previously  exercised.  I  was  very  tired ;  I  sat  back  in  my 
chair  and  fell  asleep.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  to  bed  lest  old  Margery 
should  wake  and  want  me.  When  1  opened  my  eyes,  it  was 
Christmas  Day.  The  clerk  was  ill,  I  was  churchwarden,  and  must 
be  at  S.  Michael  de  Eupe  on  that  sacred  festival,  to  give  the 
good  day  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  season  to  all  my  neighbours 
— sweet,  blooming  Margaret  Palmer  of  Quether  included.  I 
went  upstairs  and  dressed  myself  in  my  Sunday  suit,  and  a  blue 
neckcloth,  and  I  put  on  my  cairngorm  pin  with  a  terrier's  head 
in  it,  put  some  pomatum  on  my  hair — that  I  always  do  on  Sunday 
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the  last  thing  before  going  to  church — and  before  I  left  I  drew 
down  the  coverlet  and  looked  at  old  Margery. 

She  was  sleeping  still — bless  her ! — with  her  old  brown  thumb 
in  her  mouth.  I  was  uneasy  because  the  nail  was  so  long,  I  thought 
it  might  scratch  her  palate  or  irritate  the  uvula,  so  I  got  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  cut  it.  I  felt  strangely  moved  with  pity,  and  with 
that  pity  there  awoke  in  me  a  sort  of  sense  of  personal  property 
in  old  Margery.  Also,  I  presume,  because  of  that,  I  was  aware  of 
some  pride  in  her.  I  knew  that  she  was  wizen  and  old  and 
hideous,  and  I  knew  also,  that  if  any  woman  had  come  into  my 
nouse  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  and  had  asked  me  to  admire  it, 
and  then  had  looked  disparagingly  at  Margery,  I  should  have  hated 
that  woman  ever  after.  As  it  was,  that  day  a  child  was  christened 
in  the  church.  I  looked  at  its  soft  pink  skin,  and  went  away  from 
the  sacred  edifice  with  envy  and  anger  rankling  in  my  heart. 
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V. 

IT  is  generally  understood — I  suppose  from  their  each  forming  a 
part  of  our  educational  career — that  the  difference  between  school 
life  and  college  life  is  (literally)  one  only  of  degree.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case  ;  it  is  greater  even  than  the  dissimilarity  so  much 
insisted  upon  between  life  at  college  and  that  in  the  world  beyond 
it.  The  undergraduate,  though  he  may  be  far  indeed  from  having 
reached  years  of  discretion,  is  his  own  master,  and  has  his  time 
almost  wholly — save  the  necessity  of  keeping  certain  lectures  and 
chapels — at  his  own  disposal.  Even  the  chapels,  I  believe,  may  now 
be  omitted  if  the  young  gentleman  is  *  advanced '  enough  in  his 
ideas  to  entertain  a  conscientious  scepticism,  but  even  in  my  time 
we  were  free  enough,  and  the  relief  from  the  discipline  and  the 
restraints  of  school  was  to  me  like  a  manumission  from  slavery. 
One's  whole  surroundings  wear  quite  another  aspect,  and  even  the 
same  young  men  whom  one  has  known  as  boys  often  present  quite 
a  different  nature,  which  is,  in  fact,  their  true  one.  This  is  not  so 
much  the  case,  indeed,  with  '  reading  men,'  who,  keeping  the  same 
end  in  view  which  they  had  at  first,  preserve  to  a  great  extent  the 
same  characteristics  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  us,  though  for  the  first  term 
the  old  associations  may  linger  and  exercise  some  influence,  we  soon 
drift  away  from  the  loose  bond  which  bound  us  to  our  school  com- 
panions, and  keeping  a  few  of  them  for  future  intimacy,  choose  our 
friends  from  the  university  world  for  ourselves  by  a  natural  selec- 
tion derived  from  common  pursuits  and  pleasures.  I  am  afraid  that 
pleasure  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  my  selection,  and  I  don't 
regret  it,  for  some  of  those  friends  are  as  dear  to  me  as  ever.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  pleasure  is  necessarily  selfish,  or 
that  the  intimacies  arising  from  it  vanish  like  '  friendships  made 
in  wine.' 

At  this  time  also,  thanks  to  my  literary  proclivities,  I  made 
acquaintance  with  persons  of  high  university  standing  in  my 
college  (Trinity)  who  would  otherwise  have  been  out  of  the  reach 
of  an  undergraduate  who  cultivated  neither  the  classics  nor  the 
mathematics.  My  performances  in  the  lecture-room  or  in  the 
examinations  would  certainly  not  have  recommended  me  to  their 
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notice — the  road  of  academical  distinction  which  usually  leads  to 
the  favour  of  the  dons  was  closed  against  me — but  the  publication 
of  a  little  volume  of  poems  (*  Stories  from  Boccaccio ')  introduced 
me  to  such  of  them  as  in  my  eyes  were  most  worth  knowing,  as  it 
were,  by  a  short  cut. 

These  gentlemen,  of  course,  were  not  merely  scholars,  but  men 
of  wide  human  sympathies,  to  whom  (to  put  an  old  joke  into  a 
new  bottle)  the  particle  de  was  not  so  absorbing  as  to  shut  out  all 
interest  in  the  particle  men.  Among  them  I  especially  mention 
W.  Gr.  Clark,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  deservedly  popular 
of  men.  As  Tutor  of  Trinity,  and  afterwards  as  Public  Orator, 
he  had  a  wide  University  reputation ;  as  the  author  of '  Grazpacho ' 
and  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare  he  was  known  to  the 
world  without;  but  only  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship  could  understand  that  magic  of  manner  and  charm  of 
conversation  which  caused  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  to  waive  his 
own  acknowledged  claim  to  be  *  the  best  of  all  good  company '  in 
his  favour.  '  I  think  W.  Gr.  Clark,'  he  said,  '  the  most  agreeable 
fellow — and  he  did  not  mean  fellow  of  a  college  only — I  have 
ever  met.'  He  was  a  conversationalist  of  the  highest  order,  and 
the  rarest.  Wits  are  still  to  be  met  with  now  and  then ;  good  racon- 
teurs are  not  uncommon — some  of  whom  even  bring  in  their  anec- 
dotes in  a  natural  manner,  and  not  by  the  head  and  shoulders — but 
as  a  rule  they  are  too  much  given  to  monologue.  Lever  was  a 
man  of  this  kind — bright,  genial,  cheery,  and  full  of  good  stories : 
he  pleased  one  like  an  embodiment  of  his  own  creations,  but  he  did 
not — in  my  judgment  at  least — understand  conversation.  I  know 
men,  also,  who  may  be  said  to  be  too  good  talkers.  Their  words 
are  so  well  chosen,  and  their  periods  so  rounded,  that  to  listen  to 
them  is  like  listening  to  somebody  reading  aloud ;  they  hold  you 
with  their  mellifluous  utterances  so  long  that  before  they  reach 
the  end  of  their  league-long  sentence  (the  finale  of  which  one  can 
nevertheless  clearly  foresee)  you  have  forgotten  what  you  wished 
to  reply  to  it.  Clark  had  none  of  these  faults ;  he  had  not  only 
the  means  of  pleasing,  far  beyond  what  are  possessed  by  most  good 
talkers,  but  what  is  often  wanted  in  them,  the  desire  to  please. 
Nor  do  I  remember  among  the  many  bright  and  pungent  sayings 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  a  single  one  that  had  a  sting  in  its  tail. 

A  characteristic  retort  of  his  just  occurs  to  me,  which,  though  of 
a  personal  nature,  can  assuredly  wound  nobody  by  repetition.  One 
of  the  Trinity  dons,  though  known  to  the  world  of  learning  as  the 
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greatest  of  living  Latin  scholars,  was,  from  his  gentleness  and  good 
nature,  disrespectfully  dubbed  by  his  intimates  and  associates  *  the 
Ox.'  One  night,  after  dining  at  the  Master's  '  Lodge,'  he  happened 
to  drop  into  Clark's  room,  and  began  to  speak  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  evening.  There  had  been  some  discussion,  he  said,  about 
Plato,  and  it  was  clear,  from  the  Master's  observations,  that  he  had 
been  indebted  to  certain  ideas  upon  the  subject  to  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Davies'  recent  translation  of  that  author.  'Ah,'  said  Clark,  with 
that  quiet  smile  which  always  fell  short  of  the  merits  of  the  sally 
it  heralded,  '  the  Ox  knoweth  his  Master's  Crib.' 

Fortune  has  thrown  me  among  a  good  many  bright  talkers 
during  my  life,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  a  wittier  thing, 
even  from  W.  Or.  Clark  himself.  He  was  the  Amphitryon  of 
Trinity,  and  at  his  table  I  first  learnt  what  that  which  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  call  '  good  talk  '  was  like. 

To  the  Master  (Whewell)  I  was  also  personally  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  my  turn  for  verse-making ;  the  incident, 
however,  was  not  altogether  to  my  credit,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
ill-considered  boast  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  king  had  spoken, 
but,  as  it  turned  out,  in  no  very  complimentary  way.  At  college, 
of  course,  are  retained 

All  usages  thoroughly  worn  out, 
The  souls  of  them  fumed  forth,  the  heart  of  them  torn  out, 

and,  among  others,  that  of  commemorating  the  Kestoration  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  Charles  II.  Finding  on  the  hall  '  screens  ' 
one  29th  of  May  an  account  of  the  celebration  for  the  day  in  Latin, 
I  ventured  to  write  with  my  pencil  some  extemporaneous  lines  on 
the  subject  immediately  after  the  word  gratia  : 

For  the  sake  of  him  who  sold 

Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
And  gave  away  the  gold 

To  a  naughty  little  wench. 

While  I  was  still  contemplating  (and  doubtless  with  some  youthful 
vanity)  this  inspiration  of  my  muse,  the  screen  became  darkened  by 
an  enormous  shadow,  and  to  my  extreme  horror  I  perceived  the  Mas- 
ter reading  over  my  shoulder  this  revolutionary  effusion.  His  grim 
face  never  relaxed,  though  I  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe  he 
was  tickled.  *  That  screen,  young  gentleman,'  he  observed  in  awful 
tones,'  is  not  intended  for  the  publication  of  your  political  sentiments.' 
He  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  obnoxious  epigram  to  be  removed, 

17—2 
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and  for  my  part  I  was  thankful  that  they  were  not  for  my  imme- 
diate execution. 

The  great  Doctor  was  not,  in  undergraduate  eyes — or,  at  all 
events,  in  the  eyes  of  those  like  myself  who  were  about  '  only 
not  to  disgrace  themselves  by  taking  an  ordinary  degree' — 
an  agreeable  person.  His  manners  were  rough,  and  his  temper, 
when  he  troubled  himself  to  keep  it  at  all,  of  the  shortest.  I  re- 
member his  looking  out  of  a  window  of  '  the  Lodge '  to  address 
the  head  of  the  police  on  some  occasion  when  the  great  square  was 
en  fete  for  some  Koyal  visit,  and  noting  how  very  short  it  was.  The 
inspector  was  at  some  distance  off,  and  the  fall  of  the  fountain 
drowned  the  Master's  voice,  so  that  he  did  not  hear  it. 

*  Mr.  Inspector  Tanner ! '  This  was  delivered  very  courteously, 
just  as  Mr.  Chucks  the  Boatswain  used  to  begin  all  his  allocutions. 

'  Inspector  Tanner ! '  Here  the  prefix  was  significantly  omitted, 
and  the  voice  grew  perceptibly  harsher ;  still  no  answer. 

'  Tanner  !  '  The  faintest  trace  of  civility  was  now  dropped  ; 
Tanner  might  have  been  the  name  of  a  bull  pup  who  would  not 
come  to  heel. 

'  You  there  ! '  was  the  final  appeal  delivered  in  the  tone  of  a 
screech-owl.  Every  note  of  the  brief  gamut  had  been  run  through 
in  about  ten  seconds. 

Whewell  had  quite  a  sublime  manner,  supplemented  by  a 
northern  burr  of  expressing  contempt,  but  it  was  often  misapplied. 
His  criticism  upon  Tennyson's  *  Northern  Farmer '  was  an  example 
of  it. 

'It  seems  to  me  that  the  poet  has  wasted  a  great  deal  of 
dialectic  ingenuity  in  describing  a  very  wuthless  pussonage.' 

Most  people  in  his  eyes  were  wuthless  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  Inductive  Sciences.  His  presence  was  majestic, 
he  made  an  admirable  figure-head  for  the  collegiate  ship  ;  but, 
though  I  speak  of  course  as  a  cabin-boy,  I  never  heard  of  his 
troubling  himself  about  the  crew. 

His  sayings,  however,  were  (  extremely  quoted.'  I  remember 
one  (it  was,  at  least,  always  attributed  to  him)  which  struck  me 
as  admirable;  I  have  never  heard  it  since,  and  it  may  be  forgotten, 
which  it  does  not  deserve  to  be.  He  was  at  that  time  in  contro- 
versy with  Sir  David  Brewster  about  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
took,  as  is  well  known,  the  view  that  there  was  but  one,  as  was 
very  natural,  considering  the  prominent  place  he  occupied  in  it. 

Some  one  slyly  pointed  out  to  him  the  passage  in  the  Vulgate, 
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Nonne  erant  decem  mundi  ?  To  which  he  instantly  replied, '  Very 
true,  but  look  at  the  next  question,  Ubi  sunt  novem  ? ' 

Life  at  Cambridge  in  my  time  was  admirably  described  both 
by  pen  and  pencil ;  author  and  artist  were,  however,  rather  my 
seniors,  and  to  my  own  loss  I  did  not  become  acquainted  with 
them  till  after  I  left  college.  The  author  was  J.  Delaware  Lewis, 
whose '  Sketches  of  Cantabs  '  is  to  my  mind  the  liveliest  little  book 
ever  written  by  an  undergraduate;  its  keenness  of  observation 
greatly  impressed  Dickens,  who  told  me  that  he  had  applied  to 
him  in  consequence  to  write  for  '  Household  Words,'  and  added 
that  it  was  the  only  case  in  which  he  had  ever  done  so.  The 
artist  was  John  Eoget,  whose  '  Language  of  Mathematics '  and 
'Cambridge  Sketch-book'  were  the  delight  of  my  Cambridge  con- 
temporaries. 

Undergraduates  who  feel  some  wish  to  distinguish  themselves, 
but  to  whom  the  studies  of  the  University  are  not  attractive, 
generally  turn  their  attention  to  oratory,  for  the  exhibition  of 
which  the  debates  at  the  *  Union  '  give  great  opportunity,  and  if  I 
came  under  any  particular  heading  in  Mr.  Lewis's  classification  of 
his  fellow-students,  it  was  that  of  '  the  Unionic  Cantab.' 

The  debates  were  almost  always  upon  political  subjects,  and  I 
remember  having  had  the  hardihood  on  one  occasion  to  place  upon 
the  notice  board  a  proposition  for  the  sweeping  away  of  the  heredi- 
tary aristocracy  of  our  native  land,  which  created  no  little  sensa- 
tion ;  there  was  an  immense  audience,  but  those  who  came  to  laugh 
remained,  I  fear,  to  carry  out  their  intention,  since  the  motion  had 
but  eight  supporters.  Last  year,  I  note  that  the  same  proposition 
gained  one  hundred  votes,  which  shows  that,  though  opinion  at 
college  moves  like  the  tortoise,  it  does  move  ;  at  school,  its 
motion,  if  it  moves  at  all,  is  that  of  a  glacier—  imperceptible. 

Charming  as  is  undergraduate  life  at  College,  with  its  youth, 
and  health,  and  freedom  from  carking  cares,  it  is  outdone  by 
the  joys  of  a  reading  party  in  the  long  vacation — especially  when 
you  yourself  have  no  intention  of  reading.  I  joined  such  a  party 
in  my  second  year,  at  Inverary,  not  without  invitation  from  the 
authorities  (its  two  'coaches')  of  course,  but  very  little  I  fear  to 
its  advantage.  When  I  had  done  with  my  own  light1  studies, 
which  was  comparatively  early  in  the  day,  I  became  what  the 

1  With  Englishmen  all  literature  in  their  own  language  is  called  '  light. 
Shakespeare  is  light ;  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and  even  Aristophanes,  are  deemed  not 
heavy  of  course  (Heavens  !  ),  but  serious. 
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mathematical  coach  termed  '  a  disturbing  element.'  I  was  like 
the  boy  in  the  fable  who,  having  a  holiday  on  his  hands,  requested 
the  diligent  animals  to  play  with  him ;  but  we  differed  in  this 
respect — in  my  case  they  consented.  '  I  lost  eight  places  in  the 
tripos  through  that  fellow,'  one  of  them  was  once  heard  to 
murmur,  in  subsequent  deprecation  of  poor  me.  The  idea  of  the 
tripos  at  Inverary  indeed  seemed  preposterous ;  it  was  such  *  a  far 
cry '  from  Loch  Awe.  It  should  now  be  a  comfort  to  him  to 
reflect  that  his  friendship  doubled  for  me  the  charms  of  that  de- 
lightful spot,  and  assisted  the  growth  of  my  ideas. 

For  twenty  years  to  come  it  was  my  custom  to  visit,  every 
summer,  some  picturesque  locality,  which  I  have  always  found  to 
give  freshness  to  my  pen,  but  nothing  ever  surpassed  that  time 
at  Inverary. 

Dhuloch,  Queen  of  inland  waters, 

Virgin  yet  so  near  allied ; 
Morn  and  eve  with  plaint  and  tremor 

Sought  for  Ocean's  bride  ; 
Never  more  I  woo  thine  echoes, 

Never  let  the  oar  blades  glance, 
Lightly  as  the  wings  of  heron, 

Not  to  break  thy  trance. 

Those  days  are  gone,  those  places  I  shall  never  revisit,  but  they 
still  abide  with  me. 

My  heart  leaps  back  to  rock  and  fell,   • 
The  bridge,  the  quai,  the  streets  uprise 
To  glass  themselves  in  tearful  eyes, 
And  all  the  haunts  we  loved  so  well. 

In  the  ensuing  summer,  after  the  publication  of  another 
volume  of  poems,  I  visited  Edinburgh  and  called  upon  De  Quincey, 
to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Miss  Mitford.  He 
was  at  that  time  living  at  Lasswade,  a  few  miles  from  the  town, 
and  I  went  thither  by  coach.  He  lived  a  secluded  life,  and  even 
at  that  date  had  become  to  the  world  a  name,  rather  than  a  real 
personage  ;  but  it  was  a  great  name.  Considerable  alarm  agitated 
my  youthful  heart  as  I  drew  near  the  house :  I  felt  like  Burns  on 
the  occasion  when  he  was  first  about  to  dinner  wi'  a  Lord ;  it  was  a 
great  honour,  but  something  rather  to  be  talked  about  afterwards 
than  to  be  enjoyed  in  itself.  There  were  passages  in  De  Quincey's 
writings  which  showed  that  the  English  opium-eater  was  not  always 
in  a  dreamy  state,  but  could  be  severe  and  satirical.  My  apprehen- 
sions, however,  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless,  for  a  more  gracious 
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and  genial  personage  I  never  met.  Picture  to  yourself  a  very 
diminutive  man,  carelessly  —very  carelessly — dressed  ;  a  face  lined, 
careworn,  and  so  expressionless  that  it  reminded  one  of  '  that  chill 
changeless  brow,  where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy  appals  the  gazing 
mourner's  heart ' — a  face  like  death  in  life.  The  instant  he  began 
to  speak,  however,  it  lit  up  as  though  by  electric  light;  this  came 
from  his  marvellous  eyes,  brighter  and  more  intelligent  (though 
by  fits)  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  other  mortal.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  glow  with  eloquence.  He  spoke  of  my  introducer,  of 
Cambridge,  of  the  Lake  Country,  and  of  English  poets.  Each 
theme  was  interesting  to  me,  but  made  infinitely  more  so  by  some 
apt  personal  reminiscence.  As  for  the  last-named  subject,  it  was 
like  talking  of  the  Olympian  gods  to  one  not  only  cradled  in  their 
creed,  but  who  had  mingled  with  them,  himself  half  an  immortal. 

The  announcement  of  luncheon  was  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  my  young  life  unwelcome  to  me.  Miss  De  Quincey  did  the 
honours  with  gracious  hospitality,  pleased,  I  think,  to  find  that 
her  father  had  so  rapt  a  listener.  I  was  asked  what  wine  I  would 
take,  and  not  caring  which  it  was,  I  was  about  to  pour  myself 
out  a  glass  from  the  decanter  that  stood  next  to  me.  *  You  must 
not  take  that,'  whispered  my  hostess,  '  it  is  not  port  wine,  as  you 
think.'  It  was  in  fact  laudanum,  to  which  De  Quincey  presently 
helped  himself  with  the  greatest  sangfroid.  I  regarded  him 
aghast,  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  those  with  which  he  himself 
had  watched  the  Malay  at  Grrasmere  eat  the  cake  of  opium,  and 
with  the  same  harmless  result.  The  liquor  seemed  to  stimulate 
rather  than  dull  his  eloquence.  As  I  took  my  leave,  after  a  most 
enjoyable,  interview,  to  meet  the  coach,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
ever  came  by  it  into  Edinburgh. 

'  What !'  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  surprise  ;  '  by  coach  ? 
Certainly  not.' 

I  was  not  aware  of  his  peculiarities :  the  association  of  common- 
place people  and  their  pointless  observations  were  intolerable  to 
him.  They  did  not  bore  him  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  seemed 
as  it  were  to  outrage  his  mind.  To  me,  to  whom  the  study  of 
human  nature  in  any  form  had  become  even  then  attractive,  this 
was  unintelligible,  and  I  suppose  I  showed  it  in  my  face,  for  he 
proceeded  to  explain  matters.  *  Some  years  ago,'  he  said,  *  I  was 
standing  on  the  pier  at  Tarbet,  on  Loch  Lomond,  waiting  for  the 
steamer.  A  stout  old  lady  joined  me ;  I  felt  that  she  would 
presently  address  me,  and  she  did.  Pointing  to  the  smoke  of 
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the  steamer  which  was  making  itself  seen  above  the  next  head- 
land, "There  she  comes,"  she  said;  "La,  sir!  if  you  and  I  had 
seen  that  fifty  years  ago,  how  wonderful  we  should  have  thought 
it !  "  '  Now  the  same  sort  of  thing,'  added  my  host  with  a  shiver, 
'might  happen  to  me  any  day,  and  that  is  why  I  always  avoid  a 
public  conveyance.' 

My  interview  with  De  Quincey  I  was  not  likely  to  forget,  but  I 
never  flattered  myself  that  he  would  have  any  remembrance  of 
his  youthful  visitor.  A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  I  received 
from  him  an  entire  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  most  gracious 
allusion  (in  the  '  Autobiographical  Sketches ')  to  my  poems.  *  The 
Story  of  the  Student  of  St.  Bees,'  he  says,  *  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  poem  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  Payn  of 
Trinity  College.  The  volume  contains  thoughts  of  great  beauty, 
too  likely  to  escape  the  vapid  and  irreflective  reader.'  This  good- 
natured  eulogy  rang  in  my  ears  for  many  a  day,  nor  did  my 
college  friends  forget,  at  all  events  one  portion  of- it:  with  a 
monstrous  misapplication  of  terms,  they  henceforward  dubbed  me 
the  *  vapid  and  irreflective  reader.'  I  remember  my  mother  show- 
ing, with  pardonable  pride,  this  criticism  of  De  Quincey  to  a  Dean 
of  the  English  Church,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  High 
Church  party  at  Oxford.  '  Very  flattering  to  your  son,  madam,  no 
doubt,'  he  said ;  '  but  who  is  this  Mr.  De  Quincey  ? ' 

Such  ignorance  was  of  course  unpardonable  in  my  eyes,  but 
it  is  quite  amazing  how  ignorant  so-called  scholars  often  are  of 
matters  connected  with  the  literature  of  their  own  country ;  in 
many  cases  they  even  fail  to  understand  its  beauties  when  they 
are  pointed  out  to  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  written 
in  a  dead  language,  however  dull  and  poor,  they  value  at  a  fancy 
price.  I  was  at  that  time  undergoing  the  infliction  of  '  The  Seven 
Against  Thebes '  in  the  Trinity  lecture-room ;  the  play  was  intro- 
duced to  us  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  for 
W.  Or.  Clark  was  our  lecturer,  who  had  the  art  of  illustrating 
everything  he  had  to  discourse  upon  in  the  happiest  manner ;  but 
nothing  could  conceal  its  dullness.  I  questioned  him  in  private 
as  to  what  he  really  thought  of  it.  '  Do,  pray,  be  honest  with  me,' 
I  said ;  *  the  play  is  by  JEschylus,  I  know,  but  is  it  not  rubbish  ? ' 

'  It  is  certainly  not  his  masterpiece,'  was  all  I  could  get  out 
of  him,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  droop  of  the  eye  that  spoke 
volumes.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  augur  should  have 
been  more  frank  save  to  another  augur. 
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In  addition  to  my  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  wrote  while  at 
Cambridge  for  various  periodicals  ;  more  often  for  them  than  in 
them.  The  article  I  had  written  in  « Household  Words  '  no  doubt 
owed  its  acceptance  to  the  peculiar  information  it  afforded  rather 
than  to  its  literary  merits,  and  for  a  long  time  I  endured  con- 
tinuous rejection  from  that  quarter.  It  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  youthful  aspirants  to  hear  that  in  one  year  I  had  six-and- twenty 
articles  rejected  by  various  '  organs.'  Improved  and  enlarged, 
they  have  all  since  seen  the  light,  but  in  those  early  years  dis- 
appointment was  my  constant  mate ;  it  was  never,  however, 
checkmate.  I  always  felt  that  I  had  something  to  tell  worth 
hearing,  if  I  only  knew  how  to  tell  it,  and  could  get  anybody  (an 
editor)  to  listen  to  me.  I  wrote  in  all  sorts  of  ephemeral  maga- 
zines ;  one  of  them,  the  *  Welcome  Guest,'  published  a  paper  of 
mine  on  college  life,  called  '  My  Degree,'  which  was  placarded  on 
all  the  walls  of  Cambridge.  That  I  thought  was  fame  indeed, 
and  I  was  probably  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  who  has  confused 
reputation  with  advertisement. 

The  first  notice  I  ever  had  in  a  newspaper  was  a  review  of  my 
*  Stories  from  Boccaccio,'  by  George  Brimley  (at  that  time  the 
Librarian  of  Trinity),  which  appeared  in  the  *  Spectator ; '  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  nor  the  writer.  It 
was  like  ten  thousand  tonics  in  a  single  dose ;  when  I  became  a 
reviewer  myself,  and  had  to  deal  with  a  young  author  who  had 
genuine  merit  in  him,  I  never  failed  to  recall  the  encouragement 
I  had  myself  received  when  I  most  needed  it.  It  is  very  easy  to 
be  scathing  ;  but  if  even  a  morose-natured  man  could  be  aware  of 
the  torture  he  inflicts — how  with  that  easy  wheel  of  his  'he  sets 
sharp  racks  at  work  to  pinch  and  peel' — he  would  mingle  a  little  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  with  his  gall ;  even  if  he  be  not  con- 
scious of  having  ever  possessed  literary  merit  himself,  he  has  at  least 
been  young  and  can  remember  the  sensitiveness  of  youth.  Let 
him  spoil  the  rod  on  the  author  of  well-seasoned  skin  (on  me,  if 
he  likes  and  welcome),  but  spare  the  child. 

There  was  a  Mormon  community  in  my  time  at  Cambridge 
which  interested  me.  I  sometimes  attended  their  chapel,  and 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  their  elders,  whom  I  do  not  think 
was  a  rogue.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
creed,  for  so  far  from  having  a  plurality  of  wives  he  had  not  even 
one.  He  had  not  the  faintest  spark  of  humour  in  his  composi- 
tion, but  one  of  his  statements  greatly  tickled  me.  He  professed 
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to  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  Mr. 
Joe  Smith's  book  was,  in  his  view,  the  supplement.  I  asked  him 
how  he  got  over  the  text,  '  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things, 
&c.'  He  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  *  That  refers 
to  the  Commentators.' 

I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  after  leaving  Woolwich  I  was 
intended  for  the  Church,  and  my  attendance  at  the  Mormon 
Chapel  arose  from  no  lapse  from  orthodoxy.  It  was  only  t  at  I  was 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  human  nature. 
I  attended  in  due  course  the  theological  lectures,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  them  has  vanished ;  the  '  dust  of  creeds '  seems  to  have 
confused  me,  to  judge  by  an  old  examination  paper  which  I  came 
across  the  other  day,  on  the  back  of  which  a  few  crude  elements 
of  faith  are  written  in  verse.  One  of  them  runs  : — 

I  believe  in  the  fat  Johnian  whose  face  in  the  sun  doth  shine, 

And  who,  not  looking  in  the  least  like  a  human  being,  I  conclude  to  be  divine. 

This  could  hardly  have  been  a  serious  confession  of  faith. 

I  took  my  degree,  however — a  first-class  *  Poll ; '  which  my  good 
folks  at  home  believed  to  be  an  honourable  distinction.  I  learnt 
very  quickly  what  little  was  required  for  this  purpose,  but  it  all 
passed  away  like  water  from  a  duck's  back.  Greek  was  always 
'  Greek '  to  me,  and  its  grammar  I  detested  with  a  hatred  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  feel  even  for  my  personal  enemies ;  there  was 
the  less  excuse  for  me,  as  I  certainly  knew  little  about  it. 

I  remember  dining  with  one  of  the  examiners  after  my  work 
in  the  Senate  House  was  over,  who  was  telling  stories  about  the 
examinations  of  the  previous  day.  '  There  is  one  young  gentle- 
man,' he  said,  *  who,  if  he  does  not  know  more  about  mathematics 
than  classics,  will  most  assuredly  be  plucked.  He  has  declined 
Heyas  as  if  it  were  a  participle,  nsyas,  psyaa-a,  psyav.  The  table 
was  in  a  roar,  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that,  however  he 
did  the  other  papers,  that  dunce  ought  to  be  plucked.  It  was  a 
humiliating  circumstance,  but  I  was  compelled  in  honour  to  confess 
to  that  examiner,  in  private,  how  the  thing  had  occurred.  My 
next  neighbour  in  the  Senate  House  had  been  in  difficulties  about 
that  very  word,  and  had  applied  to  me  for  assistance.  *  My  dear 
fellow,'  I  had  frankly  replied,  '  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I  am  not 
going  to  touch  fjusyas,  but  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion  about  its 
decimation,  I  should  say  it  was  iisyas,  psyacra,  ^k^av>  I  am  glad 
to  say  this  explanation  saved  the  second-hand  offender. 
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Notwithstanding  this  stupendous  ignorance,  I  suppose  I  had 
read  more  of  one  thing  and  another,  when  I  left  College,  than  most 
men  of  the  same  age,  though  apparently  to  little  purpose.  The  nett 
results  of  a  very  expensive  education  were  almost  nil ;  a  ten-pound 
note  would  have  represented  their  value ;  and  yet  for  the  object  I 
had  in  view,  and  which  I  afterwards  pursued  not  without  success,  I 
venture  to  think  that  I  by  no  means  threw  my  time  away.  I  had 
gained,  for  my  years,  a  very  sound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  made  acquaintance  with  an  immense  mass  of  English  literature 
of  the  lighter  kind.  Languages,  living  or  dead,  I  could  never 
acquire  any  more  than  music,  for  which  I  have  no  ear.  I  spent 
many  years  over  French  and  German,  but  could  never  read,  far  less 
converse,  in  either  language  with  facility.  This  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance has  enabled  me  to  speak  of  translations  with  more 
familiarity  and  less  contempt  than  is  usual.  It  is  generally 
observed,  by  those  who  can  read  foreign  authors  in  the  original, 
that  everything  is  lost  in  translation.  This  assertion,  while  un- 
doubtedly a  slap  in  the  face,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  to  the  exclu- 
sively English  reader,  is  not  much  of  a  compliment  to  the  foreign 
author.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  works  *  bear  '  trans- 
lation ;  the  Bible,  for  example  (though  this  is  by  no  means 
generally  known),  was  not  originally  written  in  English.  There  are 
but  few  of  us  who  have  read  '  Don  Quixote  '  in  the  original,  and  yet 
it  is  much  admired.  The  fact  is  that  some  authors  do  lose  every- 
thing in  translation  ;  but  some  do  not,  and  in  some  cases  they 
retain  a  great  deal. 

Of  '  Wallenstein '  it  has  been  even  said  that  the  translator  has 
excelled  the  author,  though,  if  he  did  so,  in  my  opinion  he  wasted 
his  time. 

The  wits  suffer  the  most  (if  one  were  to  judge  of  Greek  Wit, 
for  example,  by  the  volume  lately  published  in  English  under  that 
name,  one  would  say,  '  These  are  quotations  from  Mr.  Merryman  of 
the  Circus ' ),  and  next  to  them  the  poets.  Not  ten  per  cent,  of 
their  original  merit  is  left  to  them.  But  the  ordinary  prose 
writers,  the  historians,  the  essayists,  and  even  the  novelists,  are 
recognisable  enough  in  their  new  dress.  Indeed,  these  last  retain 
some  very  respectable  attractions  which  it  is  mere  affectation  to  deny 
them.  Balzac,  I  admit,  is  not  translatable,  or  when  translated  is  not 
readable ;  but  Victor  Hugo,  even  in  foreign  attire,  is  superior  to 
most  novelists  in  their  native  garb ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
(at  all  events  of  his  masterpiece,  *  Monte  Cristo ')  of  Dumas.  It  is 
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undoubtedly  a  great  deprivation  to  be  near-sighted,  but  it  does  not 
mend  matters,  and  is  also  untrue,  to  say  of  such  a  person,  '  he 
is  stone  blind.' 

Soon  after  I  took  my  degree  I  married.  It  was  delicately  said 
by  a  friend  that,  but  for  my  intention  so  to  do,  I  should  have  read 
for  honours  and  distinguished  myself ;  for  what  was  the  use  of 
gaining  a  fellowship  (and  taking  it  away  from  some  poor  fellow 
who  really  wanted  it)  to  lose  it  the  next  year  or  so  by  matrimony  ? 
Success,  however  (when  I  think  of  that  fit-yets  business),  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  a  certainty,  and  it  may  be  even  thought  by 
some  people  that  I  did  not  sacrifice  much  academical  distinction 
on  the  altar.  I  am  only  setting  down  some  reminiscences  more 
or  less  in  connection  with  literature,  so  I  say  nothing  about  my 
marriage.  If  I  were  writing  an  autobiography,  I  should  have  to 
say  a  great  deal  about  it,  or  else  leave  out  the  source  and  cause  of 
the  happiness  of  my  life.  I  may  remark,  however,  to  those  who 
propose  to  themselves  a  literary  life,  and  can  find  a  wife  one-tenth 
as  good  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  that  they  had  better  make  sure  of 
her  early ;  for  of  a  truth  they  will  need  a  comforter.  There  is  no 
calling,  it  is  true,  so  bright  and  pleasant,  so  full  of  genial  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  of  far-off  but  touching  sympathies,  so  radiant  with 
the  glories  of  success ;  but  there  is  also  no  pursuit  so  doubtful, 
so  full  of  risks,  so  subject  to  despondency  and  disappointments,  so 
open  to  despair  itself.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  I  have  confessed 
to  ignorance  enough,  but  I  know  a  few  things  well,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  Oh !  my  young  friend  with  a  *  turn  for  literature,' 
think  twice  and  thrice  before  committing  yourself  to  it ;  or  you 
may  bitterly  regret  to  find  yourself  where  that  *  turn  '  may  take 
you.  Let  every  man  be  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  and  have 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  The  calling  (though  by  no 
means  a  phenomenal  one,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  assert)  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one,  and  even  at  the  best  you  will  have  trials  and  troubles 
of  which  you  dream  not,  and  to  which  no  other  calling  is  exposed. 
I  say  again,  verily  you  will  need  a  comforter,  and  the  best  of 
comforters  is  she  who  sits  by  the  hearth  at  home.  Nevertheless, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  however  confident  you  may  be  of  winning 
your  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  be  not  so  selfish  as  to  link  your 
fate  with  hers  upon  the  prospects  of  an  untried  pen.  For,  if  you 
do  so,  even  though  you  have  genius,  it  will  be  the  genius  that  is 
allied  to  madness. 

One  indirect  but  important  advantage  to  a  man  of  letters  in 
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early  marriage  is  that,  if  a  happy  one,  it  rescues  him  from  Bohe- 
mianism.  It  is  a  charming  '  ism,'  and  he  who  has  not  a  strain  of  it 
in  his  character  is  to  be  pitied  ;  but  it  is  but  an  '  ism  ' — a  branch 
of  dissent,  and  not  the  Catholic  and  Universal  Church  of  Humanity. 

If  one  must  needs  belong  to  a  sect,  it  is — for  him  whose  business 
it  is  to  depict  human  nature — as  good  as  any,  and  better  than  most ; 
but  it  as  little  represents  the  world  as  does  the  most  conventional  of 
'  genteel  circles.'  The  Bohemian  writer,  who  is  called  by  the  more 
charitable  of  square-toed  folks  '  peculiar,'  does  not  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  much  more  than  one  of  the  genuine  '  Peculiar  People  ' 
might  do,  if  he  should  essay  to  represent  it.  The  Bohemian 
female  writer  in  particular — whose  object  seems  to  be  to  inform 
us  that  she  has  never  met  a  respectable  specimen  of  her  own  sex 
in  her  life — reflects  for  us  the  most  distorted  images. 

My  first  introduction,  by  the  bye,  to  the  Bohemians  was  very 
humorous ;  and  as  the  race — except  on  paper — is  fast  dying  out,  it 
may  be  thought  worth  while  to  mention  it.  An  eminent  member  of 
the  guild  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  at  one  of  the  old  Legal  '  Inns.' 
I  was  very  young,  and  greatly  nattered  ;  I  thought  I  was  about  to 
meet  the  most  famous  persons  in  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  though 
they  were  all  of  them  of  the  male  sex,  I  felt  it  was  incumbent  on 
me  to  put  on  evening  attire.  My  host  received  me  very  cordially, 
but  with  a  certain  cock  of  his  eye  which  I  did  not  like.  He 
was  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  My  fellow-guests,  nine  in 
number,  were  all  in  shooting-jackets.  This  made  me  a  little  un- 
comfortable ;  but  they  were  very  agreeable,  clever  fellows,  and  we 
all  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  highest  spirits  ;  no,  not  all,  they 
had  been  ten,  there  were  now  nine  of  us. 

'  What  the  deuce  has  become  of  A  ?  '  inquired  our  host. 

'  Oh,  he  has  taken  himself  off,'  explained  one  of  the  party, 
looking  hard  at  my  shirt-studs;  'he  said  he  would  be  hanged  if  he 
sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  man  who  dressed  in  evening  clothes.' 

My  position  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  guest  who 
came  to  the  marriage  feast  without  an  appropriate  garment :  I  was 
too  magnificent  for  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  the  very  last  time 
anyone  has  had  to  complain  of  me  in  that  respect. 

All  these  things  are  changed ;  the  Bohemians  of  to-day  now 
wear  purple  and  fine  linen  on  all  occasions  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  when  even  the  Rabelais  Club  dine  together,  it  is, 
I  understand,  de  rigueur  to  wear  evening  clothes,  though  I  doubt 
whether  '  the  Master  '  would  have  quite  approved  of  it. 
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My  literary  gains  for  the  first  year  of  my  married  life  were 
exactly  thirty-two  pounds  fifteen  shillings ;  upon  which,  if  I  had 
had  to  live,  it  would  have  been  cultivating  literature  upon  oatmeal, 
indeed,  and  very  little  of  it ;  but  the  next  year  my  income  was  quad- 
rupled, and  from  that  time  increased,  not  indeed  by  arithmetical 
progression,  but  certainly  in  a  very  unlooked-for  and  satisfactory 
proportion.  It  was  at  first  mainly  drawn  from  '  Household  Words ' 
and  '  Chambers's  Journal,'  from  the  conductors  of  which  I  began  to 
receive  great  encouragement.  In  the  former  periodical  I  had 
often  two  contributions  in  one  weekly  number,  and  I  remember 
one  occasion  when  there  were  even  three.  For  the  latter  I  wrote 
almost  every  week.  Its  editor  was  at  that  time  Leitch  Kitchie,  a 
man  of  somewhat  severe  culture  and  fastidious  taste,  but  of  a 
most  kindly  nature.  He  welcomed  fun  in  any  shape,  even  at  his 
own  expense  ;  it  is  well  known  that  Leitch  the  painter  was  called 
'  Leitch  with  the  itch,'  to  distinguish  him  from  Leech  the  Punch 
artist ;  and  one  person  (but  not  a  Scotch  person)  was  so  rude  as  to 
say  of  Leitch  Eitchie  that  '  he  had  the  national  complaint  twice 
in  his  name.'  Even  this  he  bore  -very  good-humouredly.  He 
was  in  ill  health,  and  endured  such  suffering  as  might  well  have 
excused  some  impatience  with  his  contributors,  but  he  took  the 
greatest  pains  with  them.  Even  the  rejected  ones  (and  this  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  to  which  courtesy  can  attain)  had  a 
good  word  for  him  ;  while  those  who  had  merit  never  failed  to  find  it 
recognised.  He  made  many  a  young  heart  to  rejoice  in  his  time, 
but  never  more  so  than  when  he  wrote  to  ask  me  to  come  up  to 
Edinburgh  and  share  his  literary  duties  as  editor  of  *  Chambers's 
Journal.'  *  I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  help,'  he  said ;  '  will  you 
come  and  be  my  co-editor? '  I  suppose  five  men  out  of  six  would 
have  written  su6-editor  ;  but  the  natural  graciousness  of  his  dis- 
position caused  him  to  italicise  the  cu. 
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BY     THE     AUXHOB     OF     'VICE     VEKSA. 


'  Now  does  he  feel  bis  title 
Hang  loose  upon  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.'—  Macbeth. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  WAY  OF  TRANSGRESSORS. 

OLLY'S  mere  appearance  in  the 
room  would  lead  Vincent  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  been  deceived  ; 
her  first  words  would  almost  in- 
evitably expose  the  fraud.  She 
was  coming  up,  nevertheless,  and 
Mark  felt  powerless  to  prevent 
her — he  could  only  indulge  him- 
self in  inwardly  cursing  Caffyn's 
ingenuity  and  his  own  weakness 
for  having  brought  him  to  such  a 
pass  as  this.  Caffyn  was  shaken 
for  the  moment,  but  he  soon  re- 
covered himself.  *  Keep  cool,  will 
you,'  he  whispered  (he  might 
have  shouted,  for  Vincent  saw  and 
heard  nothing  just  then):  'you 
stay  here  and  keep  him  amused — 
don't  let  him  go  near  the  window  ! '  Then  he  added  aloud,  <  I'll 
go  and  see  if  I  can  find  that  Bradshaw.  Almost  certain  I  didn't 
bring  it  with  me ;  but  if  you  saw  it  there,  why ' — and  he  was 
gone. 

Mark  caught  up  a  paper  with  a  rapid,  '  Oh  !  I  say,  Vincent, 
did  you  see  this  correspondence  about  competitive  examinations  ? 
Of  course  you  haven't,  though — just  listen  then,  it's  rather 
amusing ! '  and  he  began  to  read  with  desperate  animation  a 
string  of  letters  on  that  subject  which,  in  the  absence  of  worthier 
sport,  was  just  then  being  trailed  before  the  public.  The  news- 
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paper  hid  his  face,  and  while  he  read  he  could  strain  his  ears  for 
the  first  sign  of  Dolly's  approach.  She  had  seen  him,  he  was 
sure,  and  she  would  insist  upon  coming  up — she  was  so  fond  of 
him !  He  wished  now  he  had  gone  down  himself  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  Caffyn. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  had  rushed  down  in  time  to  wave  back 
the  maid  who  was  coming  to  the  door,  and  which  he  opened 
himself.  Dolly  was  standing  there  alone  on  the  doorsteps.  She 
had  prepared  a  polite  little  formula  for  the  servant,  and  was 
therefore  disappointed  to  see  Caffyn. 

4  Why,  it's  you ! '  she  said,  in  rather  an  injured  tone. 

'  You  never  expected  such  luck  as  that,  did  you  ? '  said 
Caffyn.  *  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  your  ladyship  ?  ' 

'Mabel  asked  me  to  drive  round  this  way  and  ask  if  Mark 
has  come  back.  There's  Fraulein  in  the  carriage  too,  but  I  wanted 
to  ask  all  by  myself.' 

'  Pray  step  this  way,'  said  Caffyn,  leading  the  way  with  mock 
politeness  to  a  little  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor. 

*  I  can't  stay  long,'  said  Dolly.    '  Mark  isn't  here — I  saw  his  face 
at  the  window  upstairs.      Mabel  told  me  to  see  if  he  was  quite 
well,  and  I  want  to  ask  him  how  he  is  and  where  he's  been.' 

'  Afraid  you  can't  see  him  just  now,'  said  Caffyn,  *  he's  got  some 
one  with  him  he  hasn't  seen  for  a  long  time — we  mustn't  disturb 
him ;  tell  Mabel  he'll  come  to-morrow  and  he's  quite  well.' 

Dolly  was  preparing  to  go,  when  she  discovered  some  portman- 
teaus and  boxes  in  a  corner.  '  What  a  funny  box,  with  all  those  red 
tickets  on  it ! '  she  said.  '  Oh,  and  a  big  white  helmet — it's  green 
inside.  Is  Mark  going  to  be  married  in  that  thing,  Harold  ?  '- 
all  at  once  she  stopped  short  in  her  examination.  '  Why — why, 
they've  got  poor  Vincent's  name  on  them !  they  have — look ! ' 
And  Caffyn  realised  that  he  had  been  too  ingenious :  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  this  luggage  in  showing  Dolly  to  that  room,  in 
his  fear  lest  her  voice  should  be  too  audible  in  the  passage. 

'  There,  there — you're  keeping  Fraulein  waiting  all  this  time. 
Never  mind  about  the  luggage,'  he  said  hurriedly.  *  Goodbye, 
Dolly ;  sorry  you  can't  stop.' 

*  But  I  can  stop,'  objected  Dolly,  who  was  not  easily  got  rid  of 
at  the  best  of  times.     '  Harold,  I'm  sure  that  dear  Vincent  has 
come  alive  again — he's  the  somebody  Mark  hasn't  seen  for  a  long 
time.  .  .  .  Oh,  if  it  really  is  ...  I  must  go  and  see ! ' 

Caffyn  saw  his  best  course   now  was   the  hazardous  one   of 
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telling  the  truth.  <  Well,'  he  said,  '  as  it  happens,  you're  right. 
Vincent  was  not  drowned,  and  he  is  here — but  I  don't  advise  you 
to  go  to  see  him  for  all  that.' 

'  Why  ? '  said  Dolly,  with  her  joy  suddenly  checked  she 
scarcely  knew  why. 

'  He's  in  a  fearful  rage  with  you  just  now,'  said  Caffyn :  '  he's 
found  out  about  that  letter — that  letter  you  burnt.' 

'Mabel  said  I  was  never  to  worry  about  that  horrid  letter  any 
more — and  I'm  not  going  to — so  it's  no  use  your  trying  to  make 
me,'  said  Dolly  defiantly.  And  then,  as  her  fears  grew,  she  added, 
«  What  about  that  letter  ?  ' 

<  Well,'  said  Caffyn,  '  it  appears  that  the  letter  you  tore  the 
stamp  off  was  from  Vincent  (it  had  a  foreign  stamp,  I  re- 
member), and  it  was  very  important.  He  never  got  an  answer, 
and  he  found  out  somehow  that  it  was  because  you  burnt  it — and 
then — my  goodness,  Dolly,  what  a  rage  he  was  in ! ' 

'  I  don't  care,'  said  Dolly.  '  Mabel  will  tell  Vincent  how  it  was 
— she  knows.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  see  she  don't  know,'  said  Caffyn.  '  Do  you  suppose 
if  she  had  known  who  the  letter  was  from  and  what  it  was  about 
she  would  have  taken  it  so  quietly  ?  Why,  she  thinks  it  was  only 
an  old  envelope  you  burnt — I  heard  her  say  so — you  know  she 
still  believes  Vincent  is  dead.  She  doesn't  know  the  truth  yet, 
but  Vincent  will  tell  her.  Are  you  coming  up  to  see  him  ?  ' 

'No,'  said  Dolly,  trembling;  'I  —  I  think  I  won't  —  not 
to-day.' 

'  Wise  child  ! '  said  Caffyn,  approvingly.  '  Between  ourselves, 
Dolly,  poor  Vincent  has  come  back  in  such  a  queer  state  that  he's 
not  fit  to  see  anyone  just  yet,  and  we're  dreadfully  afraid  of  his 
meeting  Mabel  and  frightening  her.' 

'  Oh,  don't  let  him  come — don't ! '  cried  terrified  Dolly. 

'  Well,  I  tell  you  what  we've  done — I  got  Mark  to  agree  to  it 
— we  haven't  told  him  that  you're  any  of  you  at  home  at  all ;  he 
thinks  you're  all  away,  and  he's  coming  with  me  into  the  country 
to-morrow  ;  so,  unless  you  tell  Mabel  you've  seen  him ' 

'  Oh,  but  I  won't ;  I  don't  want  her  to  know — not  now ! '  said 
Dolly.  *  Oh,  and  I  was  so  glad  when  I  first  heard  of  it !  Is  he — 
is  he  very  angry,  Harold  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  advise  you  to  come  near  him  just  yet,'  he  said.  '  You 
won't  tell  Fraulein,  of  course  ?  I'll  see  you  to  the  carriage  .  .  .  how 
do,  Fraulein  ?  Home,  I  suppose  ?  '  And  the  last  thing  he  saw 
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was  Dolly's  frightened  glance  up  at  the  window  as  the  carriage 
drove  off.  '  She  won't  tell  this  time,'  he  said  to  himself. 

And  indeed  poor  Dolly  was  silent  enough  all  the  way  home, 
and  met  Fraulein  Moser's  placid  stream  of  talk  with  short  and 
absent  answers.  That  evening,  however,  in  the  schoolroom,  she 
roused  herself  to  express  a  sudden  interest  in  Colin's  stamp 
album,  which  she  coaxed  him  to  show  her. 

As  he  was  turning  over  the  pages,  one  by  one,  she  stopped 
him  suddenly.  'What  is  that  one?'  she  said,  pointing  out  a 
green-coloured  stamp  amongst  the  colonial  varieties. 

'  Can't  you  read  ?  '  said  Colin,  a  little  contemptuously,  even 
while  regarding  this  healthy  interest  as  a  decided  sign  of  grace  in 
a  girl :  '  there's  "  Ceylon  Postage  "  on  the  top,  isn't  there  ?  It 
isn't  rare,  though — twenty-four  cents — I  gave  twopence  for  it ;  but 
I've  had  much  more  expensive  ones,  only  I  swopped  them.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  rare  one,  here's  a  Virgin  Islands  down  here ' 

'I  think  I'll  see  the  rest  another  time,  Colin,  thanks,'  said 
Dolly  ;  (  I'm  tired  now.' 

*  I  mayn't  have  time  to  show  you  another  day,'  said  Colin,  '  so 
you'd  better '  But  Dolly  had  gone — her  passion  for  infor- 
mation having  nickered  out  as  suddenly  as  it  rose.  She  knew 
that  English- looking  green  stamp  well  enough ;  there  had  been 
dreadful  days  once  when  it  had  seemed  alwa}Ts  floating  before  her 
eyes,  the  thing  which  might  send  her  to  prison ;  she  was  much 
older  now,  of  course,  and  knew  better ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  had 
not  quite  lost  its  power  to  plague  her  yet. 

For,  this  time  at  least,  she  was  sure  that  Harold  had  not  been 
teasing ;  she  had  burnt  the  letter,  and  it  came  from  Ceylon ; 
Vincent  must  have  written  it,  and  he  had  come  back  and  meant 
to  scold  her — she  had  cried  so  when  she  heard  he  was  drowned, 
and  now  she  was  afraid  to  see  him — a  shadow  she  dared  not  speak 
of  had  once  more  fallen  across  her  life  ! 

Caffyn  came  up  with  a  Bradshaw  in  his  hand.  *  Had  a  hunt 
after  it,  I  can  tell  you,'  he  said  ;  '  and  then  your  old  landlady  and 
I  had  a  little  chat — I  couldn't  get  away  from  her.  Aren't  you 
fellows  ready  for  some  dinner  ?  '  And  the  relief  with  which  Mark 
had  seen  the  carriage  roll  away  below  had  really  given  him  some- 
thing of  an  appetite. 

Before  dinner,  however,  Mark  took  Caffyn  up  into  his  bed- 
room under  the  pretence  of  washing  his  hands,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  preventing  a  hideous  possibility  which — for  his  fears 
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quickened  his  foresight — had  just  occurred  to  him.  *  If  you  don't 
mind,'  he  began  awkwardly,  *  I — I'd  rather  you  didn't  mention 
that  I  had  written — I  mean,  that  you  didn't  say  anything  about 
"  Illusion,"  you  know.' 

Caffyn's  face  remained  unchanged.  *  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,' 
he  said  ;  '  but  why  ?  Is  this  more  of  your  modesty  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Mark,  weakly, '  no ;  not  exactly  modesty ;  but,  the  fact 
is,  I  find  that  Holroyd  has  been  going  in  for  the  same  sort  of  thing 
himself,  and — and  not  successfully  ;  and  so  I  shouldn't  like  to ' 

'  Quite  so,'  agreed  Caffyn.  '  Now,  really,  that's  very  nice  and 
considerate  of  you  to  think  of  that,  Ashburn.  I  like  to  see  that 
sort  of  thing  in  a  fellow,  you  know ;  shows  he  isn't  spoilt  by 
success !  Well,  you  can  rely  on  me — I  won't  breathe  a  word  to 
suggest  your  being  in  any  way  connected  with  pen  and  ink.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  Mark,  gratefully ;  *  I  know  you  won't,'  and 
they  went  down. 

Mark  could  not  but  feel  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  all  this 
hypocrisy  ;  but  it  was  so  necessary,  and  was  answering  its  purpose 
so  well,  that  his  mental  suffering  was  less  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

At  dinner  he  felt  himself  able,  now  that  his  fears  were 
removed,  to  encourage  conversation,  and  drew  from  Holroyd  par- 
ticulars of  his  Ceylon  life,  which  supplied  them  with  topics  for 
that  evening,  and  prevented  the  meal  from  becoming  absolutely 
dull,  even  though  it  was  at  no  time  remarkable  for  festivity. 

'  I  tell  you  what  I  can't  quite  understand,'  said  Caffyn  on  one 
occasion.  '  Why  did  you  let  us  all  go  on  believing  that  you  were 
drowned  on  the  "  Mangalore  "  when  a  letter  or  two  would  have 
put  it  all  right?' 

*  I  did  write  one  letter  home,'  said  Holroyd,  with  a  faint  red 
tingeing  his  brown  cheeks.     *  I  might  have  written  to  Mark,  I 
know ;  but  I  waited  to  hear  from  him  first,  and  then  one  thing 
after  another  prevented  me.     It  was  only  when  I  sent  down  to 
Colombo,  months  afterwards,  for  my  heavy  baggage,  that  I  heard 
what  had  happened  to  the  ship.' 

*  Well,'  observed  Caffyn,  'you  might  have  written  then.' 

'  I  know  that,'  said  Holroyd  :  *  the  fact  is,  though,  that  I  never 
thought  it  possible,  after  going  off  the  ship,  as  I  did  at  Bombay, 
that  I  could  be  reported  amongst  the  missing.  As  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered that  that  was  so,  I  wrote.  No  doubt  I  ought  to  have 
written  before ;  still,  when  you  have  a  large  estate  on  your  hands, 
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and  you  feel  your  health  gradually  going,  and  failure  coming 
closer  and  closer,  you  don't  feel  a  very  strong  inclination  for  cor- 
respondence.' 

He  fell  back  into  a  moody  silence  again.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
his  silence  had  arisen  from  other  causes  still ;  perhaps,  as  his 
health  declined,  he  had  come  to  find  a  morbid  satisfaction  in  the 
idea  that  he  was  alone — forgotten  by  those  he  cared  for — until 
his  very  isolation  had  become  dear  to  him.  He  had  been  a  fool 
— he  knew  that  now — his  two  friends  had  mourned  him  sincerely, 
and  would  have  been  overjoyed  to  hear  that  he  was  alive.  He 
had  wronged  them — what  if  he  had  wronged  Mabel  too  ?  Another 
had  won  her,  but  had  not  his  own  false  delicacy  and  perverted 
pride  caused  him  to  miss  the  happiness  he  hungered  for  ?  *  At 
all  events,'  he  thought,  '  I  won't  whine  about  it.  Before  I  go  out 
again  I  will  know  the  worst.  If  the  other  man  is  a  good  fellow, 
will  make  her  happy,  I  can  bear  it.'  But  deep  down  in  his  heart 
a  spark  of  hope  glimmered  still. 

'Well,  I  must  be  going,'  said  Caffyn,  breaking  in  on  his 
reverie.  '  I've  got  to  pack  before  I  go  to  bed.  Look  here,  Vin- 
cent '  (and  he  consulted  the  Bradshaw  as  he  spoke),  '  there's  a 
train  at  ten  in  the  morning,  from  Euston ;  gets  in  to  Drigg  late 
at  night ;  we  can  sleep  there,  and  drive  over  to  Wastwater  next 
day.  Will  that  do  you  ?  ' 

*  It's  rather  sudden,'  said  Holroyd,  hesitating. 

*  Oh,  come,  old  fellow,  you're  not  going  to  back  out  of  it  now. 
I've  stayed  over  a  day  on  the  chance  of  bringing  you ;  you  promised 
to  come  just  now ;  there's  nothing  to  keep  you,  and  I've  set  my 
heart  on  having  you.' 

'  Then  I'll  come,'  said  Holroyd.  '  We'll  meet  on  the  platform 
to-morrow.' 

Mark  breathed  more  freely  again.  He  accompanied  Caffyn 
down  to  the  front  door,  and  then,  as  they  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  little  passage  dimly  lighted  by  a  feeble  kerosene  lamp  on  a 
bracket,  each  looked  at  the  other  rather  strangely. 

'Well,'  said  Caffyn,  with  a  light  laugh,  'I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied :  he'll  be  well  out  of  the  way  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and,  if 
this  Grilroy  business  comes  off,  he  may  be  taken  off  your  hands 
altogether  before  you  come  back.' 

'  I  know,'  said  Mark,  '  you've  been  awfully  kind  about  it ;  the 
— the  only  thing  I  can't  understand  is,  why  you're  taking  all  this 
trouble.'  For  this  was  beginning  to  exercise  his  mind  at  last. 
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'  Oh,'  said  Caffyn,  *  is  that  it  ?  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
I  like  you,  my  boy,  and  if  anything  I  can  do  will  save  you  a  little 
worry  and  give  me  a  companion  in  my  loneliness  into  the  bargain 
(mind,  I  don't  say  that  hasn't  something  to  do  with  it),  why,  I'm 
delighted  to  do  it.  But  if  you'd  rather  see  some  more  of  him 
before  he  goes  out  again,  there's  no  hurry  about  it.  Grilroy  will 
wait,  and  I  won't  say  any  more  about  it.' 

'  It — it  seems  a  good  opening,'  said  Mark  hastily,  not  without 
shame  at  himself;  'perhaps  the  sooner  it  is  arranged  the  better, 
don't  you  think  ? ' 

Caffyn  laughed  again.  (  You  old  humbug ! '  he  said.  '  Why 
don't  you  tell  the  truth  ?  You've  found  out  he's  a  defeated  rival, 
and  you  don't  care  about  having  him  sitting  sighing  on  the  door- 
step of  that  little  house  in — where  is  it  ? — on  Campden  Hill ! 
Well,  don't  be  alarmed ;  I  think  he'll  go,  and  I  promise  you  I 
won't  try  to  prevent  him  if  he's  keen  on  it.' 

He  laughed  aloud  once  or  twice  as  he  walked  home.  Mark's 
tender  solicitude  for  his  friend's  future  tickled  his  sense  of  humour. 
'  And  the  funniest  thing  about  it  is,'  he  thought,  '  that  I'm  going 
to  help  the  humbug ! ' 

Mark  was  up  early  the  next  morning,  and  hurried  Holroyd 
over  his  breakfast  as  much  as  he  dared.  He  had  a  ghastly  fear  of 
missing  the  train,  in  consequence  of  which  they  arrived  at  Euston 
at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  starting.  Caffyn  was  not 
on  the  platform,  and  Mark  began  to  dread  his  being  too  late. 
*  And  then,'  he  thought  with  a  shudder,  *  I  shall  have  him  on  my 
hands  for  another  whole  day.  Another  day  of  this  would  drive 
me  mad !  And  I  must  see  Mabel  this  morning.'  The  luggage 
had  been  duly  labelled,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wander 
up  and  down  the  platform,  Mark  feeling  oppressed  by  a  sinking 
premonition  of  disaster  whenever  he  loosed  his  hold  of  Holroyd's 
arm  for  a  moment.  He  was  waiting  while  the  latter  bought  a 
paper  at  the  bookstall,  when  suddenly  he  felt  himself  slapped 
heavily  on  the  back  by  some  one  behind  him,  and  heard  a  voice  at 
whose  well-known  accents  he  very  nearly  fell  down  with  horror. 
It  was  his  terrible  uncle  ! 

'  'Ullo,  you  know,  this  won't  do,  young  fellow  ;  what's  all  this  ?' 
he  began,  too  evidently  bursting  with  the  badinage  which  every 
Benedick  must  endure.  '  Why,  you  ain't  going  for  your  honeymoon 
before  the  wedding  ? — that's  suspicious-lookin',  that  is  ! ' 

*  No,  no,  it's  all  right,'  said  Mark,  trembling  ;  '  how  do  you  do, 
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uncle  ?     I — I'd  rather  you  didn't  talk  about — about  that  here — 
not  quite  so  loud ! ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  that  to  be  ashamed  of,' 
said  his  uncle ;  '  and  if  I  mayn't  be  allowed  to  talk  about  a  wedding 
— which  but  for  me,  mind  yer,  would  a'  been  long  enough  in  com- 
ing about — p'raps  you'll  -tell  me  who  is ;  and,  as  to  talking  loud, 
I'm  not  aware  that  I'm  any  louder  than  usual.  What  are  you  look- 
ing like  that  for  ?    Hang  me  if  I  don't  think  there's  something  in 
this  I  ought  to  see  to ! '  he  broke  out,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
face,  as  his  shrewd  little  eyes  fell  on  Holroyd's  rug,  which  Mark 
was  carrying  for  the  moment.  *  Mark,  for  all  your  cleverness,  you're 
a  slippery  feller — I  always  felt  that  about  you.  You're  up  to  some- 
thing now — you're  meaning  to  play  a  trick  on  one  that  trusts  you, 
and  I  won't  have  it — do  you  hear  me  ? — I  tell  you  I  won't  have  it ! ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  faltered  Mark.     For  the  instant   he 
thought  himself  detected,  and  did  not  pause  to  think  how  im- 
probable this  was. 

*  You  know  what  I  mean.     I'm  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see 
you  ruin  yourself.     You  sha'n't  set  a  foot  in  the  train  if  I  have 
to  knock  you  down  and  set  on  you  myself !     If '  (and  his  voice 
shook  here) — '  if  you've  got  into  any  mess — and  it's  money — I'll 
clear  you  this  time,  whatever  it  costs  me,  but  you  sha'n't  run  away 
from  that  dear  girl  that  you're  promised  to— I'm  d— d  if  you  do  ! ' 

Mark  laughed  naturally  and  easily  enough. 

4  Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  run  away  then — from  Mabel  ?  ' 

'  You  tell  me  what  you're  doing  'ere  at  this  time  o'  day, 
then,'  said  his  uncle,  only  partially  reassured.  '  What's  that  you're 
carrying  ? ' 

4  This  ?  My  friend's  rug.  I'm  seeing  a  friend  off — that's  all.  If 
you  do  not  believe  me,  I'll  show  you  the  friend.'  As  he  looked  back 
at  the  bookstall  he  saw  something  which  stiffened  him  once  more 
with  helpless  horror :  the  man  at  the  stall  was  trying  to  persuade 
Holroyd  to  buy  a  book  for  the  journey — he  was  just  dusting  one 
now,  a  volume  in  a  greenish  cover  with  bold  crimson  lettering, 
before  recommending  it ;  and  the  book  was  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  '  Illusion,'  the  edition  which  bore  Mark's  name  on  the 
title-page  !  In  his  despair  Mark  did  the  very  last  thing  he  would 
otherwise  have  done — he  rushed  up  to  Holroyd  and  caught  his 
arm.  '  I  say,  old  fellow,  don't  let  them  talk  you  into  buying  any  of 
that  rubbish.  Look  here,  I — I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  uncle ! ' 

*  I  wasn't  asking  the  gentleman  to  buy  no  rubbish,'  said  the 
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man  at  the  bookstall,  resenting  the  imputation.  '  This  is  a  book 
which  is  'aving  a  large  sale  just  now :  we've  sold  as  many  as  ' — but 
here  Mark  succeeded  in  getting  Vincent  away  and  bringing  him 
up  to  Mr.  Lightowler. 

'How  are  you,  sir?'  began  that  gentleman,  with  a  touch  of 
condescension  in  his  manner.  *  So  it's  only  you  that's  goin'  off  ? 
Well,  that's  a  relief  to  my  mind,  I  can  tell  yer  ;  for  when  I  saw 
Mark  'ere  with  that  rug,  I  somehow  got  it  into  my  mind  that  he 
was  goin'  to  make  a  run  for  it.  And  there  'ud  be  a  pretty  thing 
for  all  parties — hey  ?  ' 

*  Your  nephew  very  kindly  came  to  see  me  off,  that's  all,'  said 
Holroyd. 

1  Oh,'  said  Uncle  Solomon,  with  a  tolerant  wave  of  the  hand, 
*  I  don't  object  to  that,  yer  know,  I've  no  objections  to  that — not 
that  I  don't  think  (between  ourselves,  mind  yer)  that  he  mightn't 
p'raps  be  better  employed  just  now  ; '  and  here,  to  Mark's  horror, 
he  winked  with  much  humorous  suggestiveness  at  both  of  them. 

'  That  is  very  likely,'  said  Holroyd. 

*  What  I  mean  by  saying  he  might  be  "  better  employed," ' 
continued  Uncle  Solomon,  '  is  that  when — 

t  Yes,  yes,  uncle,'  Mark  hastened  to  interpose,  *  but  on  special 
occasions  like  these  one  can  leave  one's  duties  for  a  while.' 

<  Now  there  I  think  you  make  your  mistake — you  make  too  sure, 
Mark.  I  tell  you  (and  I  think  your  friend  'ere  will  bear  me  out 
in  this)  that,  in  your  situation,  it  don't  do  to  go  leaving  'em  in  the 
lurch  too  often — it  don't  do  I '  Mark  could  stand  no  more  of  this. 

*  A  lurch  now,'  he  said — *  what  an  odd  expression  that  is  !  Do 
you  know,  I've  often  tried  to  picture  to  myself  what  kind  of  a 
thing  a  lurch  may  be.    I  always  fancy  it  must  be  a  sort  of  a  deep 
hole.    Have  you  any  idea,  Vincent  ? '     Mark  would  have  been  too 
thankful  to  be  able  to  drop  his  uncle  down  a  lurch  of  that  descrip- 
tion occasionally,  particularly  when  he  chose,  as  he  did  on  this 
occasion,  to  take  offence  at  his  nephew's  levity. 

*  Lurch  is  a  good  old  English  word,  let  me  tell  yer,  Mr.  School- 
master that  was,'  he  broke  in ;  *  and  if  I'd  done  as  many  a  man  in 
my  position  would,  and  left  you  in  the  lurch  a  few  months  ago, 
where  would  you  ha'  been  ? — that's  what  I'd  like  to  know !     For  I 
must  tell  yer,  Mr.  Holroyd,  that  that  feller  came  to  me  with  a  pre- 
cious long  face,  and  says  he,  "  Uncle,"  he  says, "  I  want  you  to "  ' 

Mark  felt  that  in  another  moment  the  whole  story  of  his 
uncle's  intervention  at  Kensington  Park  Gardens  would  burst  upon 
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Holroyd  with  the  force  of  a  revelation,  and  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
resources.  Where  was  Caffyn  all  this  time  ?  How  could  he  be  so 
careless  as  to  be  late  ? 

'  I — I  don't  think  it's  quite  fair  to  tell  all  that,'  he  expostulated 
weakly. 


'  Fair  ! '  said  Uncle  Solomon.  '  I  made  no  secrecy  over  it.  I 
did  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  hush  up,  and  it's  no  disgrace  to 
you  that  I  can  see  to  be  helped  by  an  uncle  that  can  afford  it. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Mark  came  to  me ' 

Here  a  small  juggernaut  car  in  the  shape  of  a  high-piled  truck 
came  rolling  down  on  them  with  a  shout  of,  '  By  your  leave  there, 
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by  your  leave  ! '  from  the  unseen  porter  behind.  Mark  drew  Vin- 
cent sharply  aside,  and  then  saw  Caffyn  coming  quickly  towards 
them  through  the  crowd,  and  forgot  the  torpedo  his  uncle  was 
doing  his  best  to  launch :  he  felt  that  with  Caffyn  came  safety. 
Caffyn,  who  had  evidently  been  hurrying,  gave  a  sharp  glance  at 
the  clock  :  '  Sorry  to  be  late,'  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands.  '  Binny 
fetched  me  a  hansom  with  a  wobbling  old  animal  in  it  that  ran 
down  like  a  top  when  we'd  got  half-way  ;  and  of  course  the  main 
road  was  up  for  the  last  mile — however,  I've  just  done  it.  Come 
along,  Holroyd,  I've  got  a  carriage.'  And  the  three  men  went  off 
together,  leaving  Mr.  Lightowler  behind  in  a  decidedly  huffy  frame 
of  mind. 

'  Groodbye,  Mark,'  said  Vincent  affectionately  before  he  got  in. 
*  We've  not  had  time  to  see  much  of  one  another,  have  we  ?  I 
can't  say  how  glad  I  am,  though,  even  to  have  had  that.  I  shall 
try  not  to  leave  England  without  seeing  you  once  more  ;  but,  if  we 
don't  meet  again,  then  goodbye  and  God  bless  you,  old  boy! 
Write  to  me  from  abroad,  and  tell  me  where  you  are.  We  mustn't 
lose  touch  of  one  another  again — eh  ?  ' 

'  Groodbye,'  said  Caffyn,  in  a  hurried  voice  before  he  followed. 
'I've  got  your  Swiss  address,  haven't  I?  and  if — if  anything 
happens,  you  shall  hear  from  me.' 

The  next  minute  Mark  stood  back,  and  as  the  long  line  of 
chocolate-and-white  carriages  rolled  gently  past  he  caught  his 
last  sight  of  Vincent's  face,  with  the  look  on  it  of  confidence  and 
regard  he  was  only  once  to  see  again.  He  saw  Caffyn  too,  who  gave 
him  a  cool  side-jerk  of  the  head  at  parting,  with  a  smile  which, 
when  Mark  recollected  it  later,  seemed  to  account  for  some  of  the 
uneasiness  he  felt.  But,  after  all,  this  desperate  plan  had  pro- 
spered, thanks  to  Caffyn's  unconscious  assistance.  If  Vincent  had 
been  gagged  and  bound  and  kept  in  a  dungeon  cell  till  the  wedding 
was  over,  he  could  hardly  be  more  harmless  than  he  would  be  at 
Wastwater.  Two  more  days — only  two  more  —and  the  calamity 
he  dreaded  even  more  than  exposure  would  be  averted  for  ever — 
none  but  he  would  call  Mabel  Langton  his  wife  !  Thinking  this 
as  he  left  the  platform,  he  ran  up  against  his  uncle,  whom  he  had 
completely  forgotten :  he  was  harmless  now  as  a  safety  match 
bereft  of  its  box,  and  Mark  need  fear  him  no  longer.  '  Why,  there 
you  are,  uncle — eh  ? '  he  said,  with  much  innocent  satisfaction. 
'  I  couldn't  think  where  you'd  got  to.' 

'  Oh,  I  dessay,'  growled  Mr.  Lightowler,  '  and  your   friend 
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nearly  lost  the  train  lookin'  for  me,  didn't  he  ?  I'm  not  to  be  got 
over  by  soft  speakin',  Mark,  and  I'm  sharp  enough  to  see  where 
I'm  not  wanted.  I  must  say,  though,  that  that  feller,  if  he's  one 
of  your  friends,  might  a'  shown  me  a  little  more  common  respect, 
knowing  'oo  I  was,  instead  o'  bolting  away  while  I  was  talkin'  to 
him,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me.' 

Mark  saw  that  his  uncle  was  seriously  annoyed,  and  hastened 
to  soothe  his  ruffled  dignity — a  task  which  was  by  no  means  easy. 

'  It  isn't  as  if  I  needed  to  talk  to  him  either,'  he  persisted. 
'  I've  a  friend  of  my  own  to  see  off,  that's  why  I'm  here  at  this 
time  (Liverpool  he's  goin'  to),'  he  added,  with  some  obscure  sense 
of  superiority  implied  in  this  fact ;  '  and  let  me  tell  you,  he's  a 
man  that's  looked  up  to  by  every  one  there,  is  Budkin,  and  '11  be 
mayor  before  he  dies !  And  another  thing  let  me  say  to  you,  Mark. 
In  the  course  of  my  life  I've  picked  up,  'ere  and  there,  some  slight 
knowledge  of  human  character,  and  I  read  faces  as  easy  as  print. 
Now  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  friend  of  yours.' 

1  Do  you  mean  Caffyn  ?  '  asked  Mark. 

4 1  don't  know  him, ;  no,  I  mean  that  down-lookin'  chap  you 
introduced  to  me— 'Olroyd,  isn't  it?  Well,  don't  you  have  too 
much  to  do  with  him  — there's  something  in  his  eye  I  don't  fancy; 
he  ain't  to  be  trusted,  and  you  mind  what  I  say.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mark,  '  I  can  promise  you  that  I  shall  see  no  more 
of  him  than  I  can  help  in  future,  if  that's  any  relief  to  your 
mind.' 

*  You  stick  to  that  then,  and — 'ullo,  there  is  Budkin  come  at 
last !  You  come  along  with  me  and  I'll  introduce  you  (he's  not 
what  you  call  a  refined  sort  of  feller,  yer  know,'  he  explained 
forbearingly,  '  but  still  we've  always  been  friends  in  a  way) ;  you 
can't  stop?  Must  go  back  to  Mabel,  hey?  Well,  well,  I  won't 
keep  yer ;  good-bye  till  the  day  after  to-morrow  then,  and  don't 
you  forgit  what  you'd  'a  been  if  you'd  been  thrown  on  the  world 
without  an  uncle — there'd  be  no  pretty  Miss  Mabel  for  you  then, 
whatever  you  may  think  about  it,  young  chap ! ' 

When  Mark  made  his  appearance  at  Kensington  Park  Gardens 
again,  Dolly  watched  his  face  anxiously,  longing  to  ask  if  Vincent 
had  really  gone  at  last,  but  somehow  she  was  afraid.  And  so,  as 
the  time  went  by,  and  no  Vincent  Holroyd  came  to  the  door  to 
denounce  her,  she  took  comfort  and  never  knew  how  her  fears  were 
shared  by  her  new  brother-in-law. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AGAG. 

T  a  certain  point  be- 
tween Basle  and  Schaff- 
hausen,  the  Khine,  after 
winding  in  wide  curves 
through  low  green 
meadows  fringed  with 
poplars,  suddenly  finds 
itself  contracted  to  a 
narrow  and  precipitous 
channel,  down  which  it 
foams  with  a  continu- 
ous musical  roar.  On 
the  rocks  forming  this 
channel,  connected  by 
a  quaint  old  bridge, 
stand  the  twin  towns, 
Gross  and  Klein  Lau- 
fingen.  Of  the  two 
there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion which  has  the  superior  dignity,  for,  while  Klein  Laufingen 
(which  belongs  to  Baden)  is  all  comprised  in  a  single  narrow 
street  ending  in  a  massive  gatehouse,  Gross  Laufingen,  which 
stands  in  Swiss  territory,  boasts  at  least  two  streets  and  a 
half,  besides  the  advantages  of  a  public  platz  that  can  scarcely 
be  smaller  than  an  average  London  back  garden,  a  church  with 
a  handsome  cupola  and  blue  and  gold  faced  clock,  and  the 
ruins  of  what  was  once  an  Austrian  stronghold  crowning  the  hill 
around  which  the  roofs  are  clustered,  with  a  withered  tree  on 
the  ragged  top  of  its  solitary  tall  grey  tower.  Gross  Laufingen 
has  seen  more  stirring  times  than  at  present :  it  was  a  thriving 
post  town  once,  a  halting-place  for  all  the  diligences.  Napoleon 
passed  through  it,  too,  on  his  way  to  Moscow,  and  on  the  roof  of 
an  old  tower  outside  the  gate  is  still  to  be  seen  a  grotesque  metal 
profile,  riddled  with  the  bullets  of  French  conscripts,  who  made  a 
target  of  it  in  sport  or  insult,  when  a  halt  was  called.  Now  the 
place  is  sleepy  and  quiet  enough  :  there  are  no  diligences  to  rattle 
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and  lumber  over  the  stones,  and  the  most  warlike  spectacle  there 
is  provided  by  the  Swiss  militiamen  as  they  march  in  periodically 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  to  have  their  arms  inspected, 
singing  choruses  all  the  way.  There  is  a  railway,  it  is  true,  on 
the  Klein  Laufingen  bank,  but  a  railway  where  the  little  station 
and  mouth  of  the  tunnel  have  been  so  ornamentally  treated  that 
at  a  slight  distance  a  train  coming  in  irresistibly  suggests  one  of 
those  working  models  set  in  motion  by  either  a  dropped  penny  or 
the  fraudulent  action  of  the  human  breath,  as  conscience  permits. 
So  innocent  an  affair  is  powerless  to  corrupt  Laufingen,  and  has 
brought  as  yet  but  few  foreigners  to  its  gates.  English,  Eussian, 
and  American  tourists  may  perhaps  exclaim  admiringly  as  the 
trains  stop,  affording  a  momentary  view  of  the  little  town  grouped 
compactly  on  the  rocks  with  the  blue-green  cataract  rushing  by — 
but  they  are  bound  for  Schaffhausen  or  the  Black  Forest  or  Con- 
stance, and  cannot  break  the  journey — so  the  hosts  of  personally 
conducted  ones  pass  Laufingen  by,  and  Laufingen  seems  upon  the 
whole  resigned  to  its  obscurity.  But  Mark  Ashburn,  at  least,  had 
felt  its  gentle  attractions,  having  come  upon  it  almost  by  accident, 
as  he  returned  alone  from  the  Black  Forest  after  the  tour  with 
Caffyn.  His  thoughts  were  constantly  of  Mabel  Langton  at  that 
time,  and  he  found  a  dreamy  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  coming  to 
Laufingen  some  day  when  she  should  be  his  companion,  which 
made  him  look  upon  everything  he  saw  merely  as  a  background 
for  her  fair  face.  It  had  seemed  a  very  hopeless  dream  then,  and 
yet  a  few  months  more  and  the  dream  had  come  to  pass.  He  was 
at  Laufingen  once  again,  and  Mabel  was  by  his  side. 

The  long  nightmare  of  those  days  before  the  wedding  was  over 
at  last.  He  had  not  dared  to  feel  secure,  even  in  the  church,  so 
strong  was  his  presentiment  of  evil.  But  nothing  had  happened, 
the  words  were  spoken  which  made  Mabel  his  own,  and  neither 
man  nor  angel  intervened.  And  now  a  week  had  gone  by,  during 
which  nothing  from  without  had  threatened  his  happiness ;  and 
for  a  time,  as  he  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  to  all  but  the  present, 
he  had  been  supremely  happy.  Then  by  degrees  the  fox  revived 
and  began  to  gnaw  once  more.  His  soul  sickened  as  he  remem- 
bered in  what  a  Fool's  Paradise  he  was  living.  Unless  Holroyd 
decided  to  leave  England  at  once  with  this  young  Grilroy  of  whom 
Caffyn  had  spoken — a  stranger — he  would  certainly  learn  how  he 
had  been  tricked  with  regard  to  Mabel's  marriage,  and  this  would 
lead  him  on  to  the  full  discovery  of  his  wrongs.  In  his  mad 
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determination  to  win  her  at  all  costs,  Mark  had  disregarded  every- 
thing but  the  immediate  future.  If  shame  and  misery  were  to  come 
upon  him,  he  had  told  himself,  he  would  at  least  have  the  memory 
of  a  period  of  perfect  bliss  to  console  him — he  might  lose  all  else, 
but  Mabel  could  not  be  taken  from  him.  But  now,  as  she  took  no 
pains  to  hide  the  content  which  filled  her  heart,  he  could  scarcely 
bear  to  meet  her  sweet  grey  eyes  for  the  thought  that  soon  the  love 
he  read  in  them  would  change  to  aversion  and  cold  contempt,  and 
each  dainty  caress  was  charged  for  him  with  a  ferocious  irony.  He 
knew  at  last  his  miserable  selfishness  in  having  linked  her  lot  with 
his,  and  there  were  times  when  in  his  torture  he  longed  for  courage 
to  tell  her  all,  and  put  an  end  with  his  own  hand  to  a  happiness 
which  was  to  him  the  bitterest  of  delusions.  But  he  dared  not; 
he  had  had  such  marvellous  escapes  already  that  he  clung  to  the 
hope  that  some  miracle  might  save  him  yet. 

And  this  was  Mark's  condition  on  the  morning  when  this  chapter 
finds  him.  There  is  a  certain  retreat  which  the  town  would 
seem  to  have  provided  for  the  express  benefit  of  lovers — a  rustic 
arbour  on  a  little  mount  near  the  railway  station  overlooking  the 
Khine  Fall.  The  surly,  red-bearded  signalman  who  watched  over 
the  striped  barrier  at  the  level  crossing  by  the  tunnel  had  under- 
stood the  case  from  the  first,  and  (not  altogether  from  disinterested 
motives,  perhaps)  would  hasten  to  the  station  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  young  couple  crossing  the  bridge  and  fetch  the  key  of  the 
little  wooden  gate  which  kept  off  all  unlicensed  intruders. 

It  was  on  this  mount  that  Mark  stood  now  with  Mabel  by  his 
side,  looking  down  on  the  scene  below.  Spring  had  only  just 
set  in,  and  the  stunted  acacia  trees  along  the  road  to  the  bridge 
were  still  bare,  and  had  the  appearance  of  distorted  candelabra ; 
the  poplars  showed  only  the  mistiest  green  as  yet,  the  elms  were 
leafless,  and  the  horse-chestnuts  had  not  unfolded  a  single  one  of 
their  crumpled  claws.  But  the  day  was  warm  and  bright,  the 
sky  a  faint  blue,  with  a  few  pinkish-white  clouds  shaded  with  dove 
colour  near  the  horizon,  pigeons  were  fluttering  round  the  lichened 
piers  of  the  old  bridge,  which  cast  a  broad  band  of  purple  on  the 
bright  green  water,  and  the  cuckoo  was  calling  incessantly  from 
the  distant  woods.  Opposite  were  the  tall  houses,  tinted  in  faint 
pink  and  grey  and  cream  colour,  with  their  crazy  wooden  balconies 
overhanging  the  rocks,  and  above  the  high-pitched  brown  roofs 
rose  the  church  and  the  square  tree-crowned  ruin,  behind  which 
was  a  background  of  pine-covered  hills,  where  the  snow  still  lay 
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amongst  the  trunks  in  a  silver  graining  on  the  dark  red  soil.  Such 
life  as  the  little  place  could  boast  was  in  full  stir ;  every  now  and 
then  an  ox-cart  or  a  little  hooded  gig  would  pass  along  the  bridge, 
and  townsmen  in  brown  straw  hats  would  meet  half-way  with 
elaborate  salutations  and  linger  long  to  gossip,  and  bare-headed 
girls  with  long  plaited  pigtails  present  their  baskets  and  bundles 
to  be  peered  into  or  prodded  suspiciously  by  the  customs  officer 
stationed  at  the  Baden  frontier-post,  striped  in  brilliant  crimson 
and  yellow,  like  a  giant  sugarstick.  Over  on  the  little  Laufen-Platz 
children  were  playing  about  amongst  the  big  iron  salmon  cages,  and 
old  people  were  sitting  in  the  sunshine  on  the  seats  by  the  fountain, 
where  from  time  to  time  a  woman  would  fill  her  shining  tin  pails, 
or  a  man  come  to  rinse  out  a  tall  wooden  funnel  before  strapping 
it  on  his  back.  Down  on  the  rocks  below,  in  a  little  green  cradle 
swinging  over  the  torrent,  sat  a  man  busy  with  his  pipe  and 
newspaper,  which  he  occasionally  left  to  haul  up  and  examine  the 
big  salmon  nets  by  the  aid  of  the  complicated  rigging  of  masts 
and  yards  at  his  side. 

*  How  charming  it  all  is  !  '  said  Mabel,  turning  her  bright 
face  to  Mark.  '  I'm  so  glad  we  didn't  let  ourselves  be  talked 
into  going  anywhere  else.  Mamma  thought  we  were  mad  to 
come  here  so  early  in  the  year.  I  think  she  fancied  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  though,  and  I  never  expected 
anything  like  this  myself ! ' 

4  How  would  you  like  to  stay  out  here  more  than  a  month, 
Mabel — all  the  summer,  perhaps  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  It  would  be  delightful,  for  some  things,'  she  said,  '  but  I 
think  I  shall  be  willing  to  go  back  when  the  end  of  the  month 
comes,  Mark ;  we  musty  you  know ;  our  house  will  be  ready  for 
us,  and  then  there  is  your  work  waiting  for  you,  you  know  you 
would  never  write  a  line  here,  you  are  so  disgracefully  idle ! ' 

'  I — I  was  only  joking,'  he  said  (although  his  expression  was 
far  from  jocular)  ;  *  we  will  enjoy  all  this  while  we  can,  and  when — 
when  the  end  comes  we  can  remember  how  happy  we  were ! ' 

'  When  the  end  of  this  comes  we  shall  only  be  beginning 
to  be  very  happy  in  another  way  at  home  in  our  own  pretty 
house,  Mark.  I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  future.  Are 
you?' 

He  drew  her  slight  form  towards  him  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart  with  a  fervour  in  which  there  was  despair  as  well  as  love. 

'  Do  you  think  I  could  be  afraid  of  any  future,  so  long  as  you 
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were  part  of  it,  my  darling  ?  '  he  said.     *  It  is  only  the  fear  of 
losing  you  that  comes  over  me  sometimes  ! ' 

'  You  silly  boy  ! '  said  Mabel,  looking  up  at  his  overcast  face 
with  a  little  tender  laugh.  '  I  never  knew  you  could  be  so  senti- 
mental. I  am  quite  well,  and  I  don't  mean  to  die  as  long  as  you 
want  me  to  take  care  of  you  ! ' 

He  dreaded  to  lose  her  by  a  parting  far  bitterer  than  death  ; 
but  he  had  said  too  much  already,  and  only  smiled  sadly  to 
himself  at  the  thought  of  the  ghastly  mockery  which  the  memory 
of  her  words  now  might  have  for  him  in  a  day  or  two.  She  was 
daintily  rearranging  the  violets  in  his  buttonhole,  and  he  caught 
the  slender  white  hands  in  his,  and,  lifting  them  to  his  lips, 
kissed  them  with  a  passionate  humility.  A  little  while,  perhaps, 
and  those  dear  hands  would  never  again  thrill  warm  in  his  grasp 
as  he  felt  them  now  ! 

'  I'm  afraid,'  said  Mabel  a  little  later,  '  you're  letting  yourself 
be  worried  still  by  something.  Is  it  the  new  book  ?  Are  you 
getting  impatient  to  hear  about  it  ?  ' 

'  I  did  expect  some  letters  before  this,'  replied  Mark  (he  was 
indeed  fast  growing  desperate  at  Caffyn's  silence) ;  '  but  I  dare  say 
everything  is  going  on  well.' 

'  The  train  from  Basle  came  in  just  as  we  got  here,'  said 
Mabel.  '  See,  there  is  the  postman  crossing  the  bridge  now ;  I'm 
getting  anxious  too,  Mark,  I  can't  think  why  I  have  had  no  letters 
from  home  lately.  I  hope  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  Dolly.  She 
was  looking  quite  ill  when  we  went  away,  almost  as  she  did — 
oh,  Mark,  if  I  thought  Harold  had  dared  to  frighten  her  again  ! ' 

Mark  remembered  that  afternoon  in  South  Audley  Street.  He 
had  never  sought  to  know  why  Dolly  had  gone  away  so  obediently, 
but  now  he  felt  a  new  uneasiness ;  he  had  never  meant  her 
to  be  frightened ;  he  would  see  into  it  if  he  ever  came  home 
again. 

'mf  I  don't  think  he  would  do  such  a  thing  now,'  he  said,  and 
tried  to  believe  so  himself.  '  I  always  thought,  you  know,  Mabel, 
you  were  rather  hard  on  him  about  that  affair.' 

'  I  can  never  change  my  mind  about  it,'  said  Mabel. 

*  When  you  are  angry,  do  you  never  forgive  ?  '  asked  Mark. 

'  I  could  never  forgive  treachery,'  she  said.  *  Dolly  believed 
every  word  he  said,  and  he  knew  it  and  played  on  her  trust  in 
him  for  some  horrible  pleasure  I  suppose  he  found  in  it.  No,  I 
can  never  forgive  him  for  that,  Mark,  never  ! ' 
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He  turned  away  with  a  spasm  of  conscience.  If  Caffyn  had 
been  a  traitor,  what  was  he  ? 

He  was  roused  from  a  gloomy  reverie  by  Mabel's  light  touch  on 
his  arm.  '  Look,  Mark,'  she  cried,  '  there  is  something  you  wanted 
to  see — there's  a  timber  raft  coming  down  the  river.' 

For  within  the  last  few  days  the  Rhine  had  risen  sufficiently 
to  make  it  possible  to  send  the  timber  down  the  stream,  instead 
of  by  the  long  and  costly  transport  overland,  and  as  she  spoke 
the  compact  mass  of  pine  trunks  lashed  together  came  slowly 
round  the  bend  of  the  river,  gradually  increasing  in  pace  until  it 
shot  the  arch  of  the  bridge  and  plunged  through  the  boiling  white 
rapids,  while  the  raft  broke  up  with  a  dull  thunder  followed  by 
sharp  reports  as  the  more  slender  trunks  snapped  with  the  strain. 

Mark  looked  on  with  a  sombre  fascination,  as  if  the  raft  typified 
his  life's  happiness,  till  it  was  all  over,  and  some  of  the  trunks, 
carried  by  a  cross  current  into  a  little  creek,  had  been  pulled  in 
to  the  shore  with  long  hooks,  and  the  rest  had  floated  on  again 
in  placid  procession,  their  scraped  wet  edges  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight. 

As  he  turned  towards  the  town  again,  he  saw  the  porter  of 
their  hotel  crossing  the  bridge,  with  the  director's  little  son,  a 
sturdy  flaxen-haired  boy  of  about  four,  running  by  his  side.  They 
passed  through  the  covered  part  of  the  bridge  and  were  hidden 
for  an  instant,  and  then  turned  up  the  road  towards  the  station. 

*  They  are  coming  this  way,'  said  Mabel.     '  I  do  believe  little 
Max  is  bringing  me  a  letter,  the  darling !     I'll  run  down  to  the 
gate  and  give  him  a  kiss  for  it.' 

For  the  child's  stolid  shyness  had  soon  given  way  to  Mabel's 
advances,  and  now  he  would  run  along  the  hotel  corridors  after 
her  like  a  little  dog,  and  his  greatest  delight  was  to  be  allowed  to 
take  her  letters  to  her.  They  were  close  to  the  mount  now,  the 
porter  in  his  green  baize  apron  and  official  flat  cap,  and  little  Max 
in  his  speckled  blue  blouse,  trotting  along  to  keep  up,  and  waving 
the  envelope  he  held  in  his  brown  fist.  Mark  could  see  from 
where  he  stood  that  it  was  not  a  letter  that  the  child  was  carrying. 

*  It's  a  telegram,  Mabel,'  he  said,  disturbed,  though  there  was 
no  particular  cause  as  yet  for  being  so. 

Mabel  instantly  concluded  the  worst.  *  I  knew  it,'  she  said, 
and  the  colour  left  her  cheeks  and  she  caught  at  the  rough  wooden 
rail  for  support.  '  Dolly  is  ill.  .  .  .  go  down  and  see  what  it 
is I'm  afraid  ! ' 
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Mark  ran  down  to  the  gate,  and  took  the  telegram  away  from 
little  Max,  whose  mouth  trembled  piteously  at  not  being  allowed 
to  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  pretty  English  lady,  and — scarcely 
waiting  to  hear  the  porter's  explanation  that  as  he  had  to  come  up 
to  the  station  he  had  brought  the  message  with  him,  knowing 
that  he  would  probably  find  the  English  couple  in  their  favourite 
retreat — he  tore  open  the  envelope  as  he  went  up  the  winding 
path.  The  first  thing  that  met  him  was  the  heading :  From  H. 
Caffyn,  Pillar  Hotel,  Wastwater,  and  he  dared  not  go  on.  Some- 
thing very  serious  must  have  happened,  since  Caffyn  had  sent  a 
telegram!  Before  he  could  read  further  Mabel  came  down  to 
meet  him. 

'  It  is  Dolly,  then  ! '  she  cried  as  she  saw  Mark's  face.  *  Oh, 
let  us  go  back  at  once,  Mark,  let  us  go  back ! ' 

'  It's  not  from  home,'  said  Mark :  '  it's  private  ;  go  up  again, 
Mabel,  I  will  come  to  you  presently.' 

Mabel  turned  without  a  word,  wounded  that  he  should  have 
troubles  which  she  might  not  share  with  him. 

When  Mark  read  the  telegram  he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
eyes  at  first.  Could  it  really  be  that  the  miracle  had  happened  ? 
For  the  words  ran, '  H.  of  his  own  accord  decided  to  leave  England 
without  further  delay.  Started  yesterday?  That  could  only  mean 
one  thing  after  what  Caffyn  had  said  when  they  met  last.  Vincent 
had  gone  with  Gilroy.  In  India  he  would  be  comparatively  harm- 
less ;  it  would  be  even  possible  now  to  carry  out  some  scheme  by 
which  the  book  could  be  restored  without  scandal.  At  last  the 
danger  was  past!  He  crumpled  up  the  telegram  and  threw  it 
away,  and  then  sprang  up  to  rejoin  Mabel,  whose  fears  vanished 
as  she  met  his  radiant  look.  '  I  hope  I  didn't  frighten  you, 
darling,'  he  said.  '  It  was  a  business  telegram,  about  which  I  was 
getting  anxious.  I  was  really  afraid  to  read  it  for  a  time ;  but  it's 
all  right,  it's  good  news,  Mabel.  You  don't  know  what  a  relief  it 
is  to  me  !  And  now  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  stay 
up  here  any  longer.  Shall  we  go  and  explore  the  surrounding 
country  ?  It  won't  tire  you  ? ' 

Mabel  was  ready  to  agree  to  anything  in  her  delight  at  seeing 
Mark  his  old  self  again,  and  they  went  up  the  narrow  street  of 
Klein  Laufingen,  and  through  the  gatehouse  out  upon  the  long 
white  tree-bordered  main  road,  from  which  they  struck  into  a 
narrow  path  which  led  through  the  woods  to  the  villages  scattered 
here  and  there  on  the  distant  green  slopes. 

18—5 
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Mark  felt  an  exquisite  happiness  as  they  walked  on;  the 
black  veil  which  had  clouded  the  landscape  was  rent.  Nature  had 
abandoned  her  irony.  As  he  walked  through  the  pine-woods 
and  saw  the  solemn  cathedral  dimness  suddenly  chased  away  as 
the  sunbeams  stole  down  the  stately  aisles,  dappling  the  red 
trunks  with  golden  patches  and  lighting  the  brilliant  emeralds  of 
the  moss  below,  he  almost  felt  it  as  intended  in  delicate  allusion 
to  the  dissipation  of  his  own  gloom.  Mabel  was  by  his  side,  and 
he  need  tremble  no  longer  at  the  thought  of  resigning  the  sweet 


companionship,  he  could  listen  while  she  confided  her  plans  and 
hopes  for  the  future,  with  no  inward  foreboding  that  a  day  would 
scatter  them  to  the  winds !  His  old  careless  gaiety  came  back  as 
they  sat  at  lunch  together  in  the  long  low  room  of  an  old  village 
inn,  while  Mabel  herself  forgot  her  anxiety  about  Dolly  and 
caught  the  infection  of  his  high  spirits.  They  walked  back  through 
little  groups  of  low  white  houses,  where  the  air  was  sweet  with 
the  smell  of  pine  and  cattle,  and  the  men  were  splitting  firewood 
and  women  gossiping  at  the  doors,  and  then  across  the  fields, 
where  the  peasants  looked  up  to  mutter  a  gruffly  civil  '  G'n  Abend ' 
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as  they  turned  the  ox-plough  at  the  end  of  the  furrow.  Now  and 
then  they  came  upon  one  of  the  large  crucifixes  common  in  the 
district,  and  stopped  to  examine  the  curious  collection  of  painted 
wooden  emblems  grouped  around  the  central  figure,  or  passed  a 
wayside  shrine  like  a  large  alcove,  with  a  woman  or  child  kneeling 
before  the  gaudily  coloured  images,  but  not  too  absorbed  in  prayer 
to  cast  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  footsteps. 

The  sun  had  set  when  they  reached  the  old  gatehouse  again, 
and  saw  through  its  archway  the  narrow  little  street  with  its 
irregular  outlines  in  bold  relief  against  a  pale-green  evening  sky. 

'  I  haven't  tired  you,  have  I  ?  '  said  Mark,  as  they  drew  near 
the  striped  frontier-post  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge. 

'  No,  indeed,'  she  said ;  '  it  has  been  only  too  delightful. 
Why,'  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  '  I  thought  we  were  the  only 
English  people  in  Laufingen.  Mark,  surely  that's  a  fellow- 
countryman  ? ' 

'  Where  ? '  said  Mark.  The  light  was  beginning  to  fade  a 
little,  and  at  first  he  only  saw  a  stout  little  man  with  important 
pursed  lips  trimming  the  oil-lamp  which  lit  up  the  covered  way 
over  the  bridge. 

'  Straight  in  front ;  in  the  angle  there,'  said  Mabel ;  and  even 
at  that  distance  he  recognised  the  man  whose  face  he  had  hoped 
to  see  no  more.  His  back  was  turned  to  them  just  then,  but 
Mark  could  not  mistake  the  figure  and  dress.  They  were  Vincent 
Holroyd's ! 

In  one  horrible  moment  the  joyous  security  he  had  felt  only 
the  moment  before  became  a  distant  memory.  He  stopped  short 
in  an  agony  of  irresolution.  What  could  he  do  ?  If  he  went  on 
and  Holroyd  saw  them,  as  he  must,  his  first  words  would  tell 
Mabel  everything.  Yet  he  must  face  him  soon ;  there  was  no 
escape,  no  other  way  but  across  that  bridge.  At  least,  he  thought, 
the  words  which  ruined  him  should  not  be  spoken  in  his  hearing ; 
he  could  not  stand  by  and  see  Mabel's  face  change  as  the  shameful 
truth  first  burst  upon  her  mind. 

His  nerves  were  just  sufficiently  under  his  control  to  allow  him 
to  invent  a  hurried  pretext  for  leaving  her.  He  had  forgotten  to 
buy  some  tobacco  in  a  shop  they  had  just  passed,  he  said ;  he 
would  go  back  for  it  now,  she  must  walk  on  slowly  and  he  would 
overtake  her  directly ;  and  so  he  turned  and  left  her  to  meet 
Vincent  Holroyd  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

AT   WASTWATER. 

a  little  private  sitting-room  of 
the  rambling  old  whitewashed 
building,  half  farmhouse,  half 
country  inn,  known  to  tourists  as 
the  Pillar  Hotel,  Wastwater,  Hol- 
royd  and  Caffyn  were  sitting  one 
evening,  nearly  a  week  after  their 
first  arrival  in  the  Lake  district. 
Both  were  somewhat  silent,  but 
the  silence  was  not  that  contented 
one  which  comes  of  a  perfect 
mutual  understanding,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  conscious  manner 
in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
break  it  now  and  then,  without 
much  success.  By  this  time,  in- 
deed, each  was  becoming  heartily 
tired  of  the  other,  and  whatever  cordiality  there  had  been  between 
them  was  fast  disappearing  on  a  closer  acquaintance.  During  the 
day  they  kept  apart  by  unspoken  consent,  as  Caffyn's  natural 
indolence  was  enough  of  itself  to  prevent  him  from  being  Vincent's 
companion  in  the  long  mountain  walks  by  which  he  tried  to  weary 
out  his  aching  sense  of  failure ;  but  at  night,  as  the  hotel  was 
empty  at  that  season,  they  were  necessarily  thrown  together,  and 
found  it  a  sufficient  infliction. 

Every  day  Holroyd  determined  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  it 
as  soon  as  he  could  with  decency,  as  a  nameless  something  in 
Caffyn's  manner  jarred  on  him  more  and  more,  while  nothing  but 
policy  restrained  Caffyn  himself  from  provoking  an  open  rupture. 
And  so  Holroyd  was  gazing  absently  into  the  fire,  where  the  peat 
and  ling  crackled  noisily  as  it  fell  into  fantastic  peaks  and  caves, 
and  Caffyn  was  idly  turning  over  the  tattered  leaves  of  a  visitors' 
book,  which  bore  the  usual  eloquent  testimony  to  the  stimulating 
influence  of  scenery  upon  the  human  intellect.  When  he  came 
to  the  last  entry,  in  which,  while  the  size  of  the  mountains  was 
mentioned  with  some  approval,  the  saltness  of  the  hotel  butter  was 
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made  the  subject  of  severe  comment,  he  shut  the  book  up  with  a 
yawn. 

< 1  shall  miss  the  life  and  stir  of  all  this,'  he  observed,  '  when 
I  get  back  to  town  again.'  Holroyd  did  not  appear  to  have  heard 
him,  and,  as  Caffyn  had  intended  a  covert  sting,  the  absence  of  all 
response  did  not  improve  his  temper.  '  I  can't  think  why  the 
devil  they  don't  send  me  the  paper,'  he  went  on  irritably.  *  I 
ordered  it  to  be  sent  down  here  regularly,  but  it  never  turns 
up  by  any  chance.  I  should  think  even  you  must  be  getting 
anxious  to  know  what's  become  of  the  world  outside  this  happy 
valley  ? ' 

'  I  can't  say  I  am  particularly,'  said  Holroyd ;  *  I'm  so  used  to 
being  without  papers  now.' 

'Ah,'  said  CafFyn,  with  the  slightest  of  sneers,  '  you've  got  one 
of  those  minds  which  can  be  converted  into  pocket  kingdoms  on 
an  emergency.  I  haven't,  you  know.  I'm  a  poor  creature,  and  I 
confess  I  do  like  to  know  who  of  my  friends  have  been  the  last  to 
die,  or  burst  up,  or  bolt,  or  marry — just  now  the  last  particularly. 
I  wonder  what's  going  on  in  the  kitchen,  eh  ?  '  he  added,  as  now 
and  then  shouts  and  laughter  came  from  that  direction.  *  Hallo, 
Jennie,  Polly,  whatever  your  name  is,'  he  said  to  the  red-cheeked 
waiting-maid  who  entered  that  instant,  '  we  didn't  ring,  but  never 
mind ;  you  just  come  in  time  to  tell  us  the  cause  of  these  un- 
wonted festivities — who've  you  got  in  your  kitchen  ?  ' 

'  It's  t'  hoons,'  said  the  girl. 

4  Hounds,  is  it?  jolly  dogs,  rather,  I  should  say.' 

'  Ay,  they've  killed  near  here,  and  they're  soopin'  now.  Post- 
man's coom  over  fra'  Drigg  wi'  a  letter — will  it  be  for  wan  of  ye  ? ' 
and  she  held  out  an  eccentrically  shaped  and  tinted  envelope ; 
'  there's  a  bonny  smell  on  it,'  she  observed. 

'  It's  all  right,'  said  Caffyn,  '  it's  mine ;  no  newspapers,  eh  ? 
Well,  perhaps  this  will  do  as  well ! '  and  as  the  door  closed  upon 
the  maid  he  tore  open  the  letter  with  some  eagerness.  '  From 
the  magnificent  Miss  Featherstone — this  girl's  fast  becoming  a 

bore  !  What  should  you  say  when  a  letter  begins  like  this 

I  forgot,  though,'  he  said,  stopping  himself,  '  you're  the  kind  of 
man  who  gets  no  love-letters  to  speak  of.' 

*  None  at  all,'  said  Vincent ;  '  certainly  not  to  speak  of.' 

'  Well,  it's  best  to  keep  out  of  that  sort  of  thing,  I  dare  say,  if 
you  can.  Gilda  tells  me  that  she's  been  officiating  as  bridesmaid 
— full  list  of  costumes  and  presents — "  sure  it  will  interest  me," 
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is  she  ?  Well,  perhaps  she's  right.  Do  you  know,  Holroyd,  I 
rather  think  I  shall  go  in  and  see  how  the  jovial  huntsmen  are 
getting  on  in  there.  You  don't  mind  my  leaving  you  ?  ' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  said  Holroyd ;  '  I  shall  be  very  comfortable 
here.' 

'  I  don't  quite  like  leaving  you  in  here  with  nothing  to  occupy 
your  powerful  mind,  though,'  and  he  left  the  room.  He  came 
back  almost  directly,  however,  with  a  copy  of  some  paper  in  his 
hand  :  '  Just  remembered  it  as  I  was  shutting  the  door,'  he  said  ; 
'it's  only  a  stale  old  Eeview  I  happened  to  have  in  my  port- 
manteau ;  but  you  may  not  have  seen  it,  so  I  ran  up  and  brought 
it  down  for  you.' 

'  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  think  of  it,  really,'  said  Vincent, 
much  more  cordially  than  he  had  spoken  of  late.  He  had  been 
allowing  himself  to  dislike  the  other  more  and  more,  and  this 
slight  mark  of  thoughtfulness  gave  him  a  pang  of  self-reproach. 

t  Well,  it  may  amuse  you  to  run  through  it,'  said  -Caffyn,  *  so 
I  got  it  for  you.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  Holroyd,  without  offering  to  open  the  paper. 
'  I'll  look  at  it  presently.' 

'  Don't  make  a  favour  of  it,  you  know,'  said  Caffyn  ;  *  perhaps 
you  prefer  something  heavier  (you've  mental  resources  of  your 
own,  I  know) ;  but  there  it  is  if  you  care  to  look  at  it.' 

4  I'd  give  anything  to  see  him  read  it ! '  he  thought  when  he 
was  outside ;  '  but  it  really  wouldn't  be  safe.  I  don't  want  him 
to  suspect  my  share  in  the  business.'  So  he  went  on  to  the 
kitchen  and  was  almost  instantly  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
worthy  farmers  and  innkeepers,  who  had  been  tracking  the  fox  on 
foot  all  day  across  the  mountains.  Vincent  shivered  as  he  sat 
over  the  fire  ;  he  had  overwalked  himself  and  caught  a  chill 
trudging  home  in  the  rain  that  afternoon  over  the  squelching 
rushy  turf  of  Ennerdale,  and  now  he  was  feeling  too  languid  and 
ill  to  rouse  himself.  There  was  a  letter  that  must  be  written  to 
Mabel,  but  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  attempting  it  just  then, 
and  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  the  hotel  inkstand,  con- 
taining as  it  did  a  deposit  of  black  mud  and  a  brace  of  pre- 
Adamite  pens,  decided  the  matter  for  him.  He  took  up  the 
Eeview  Caffyn  had  so  considerately  provided  for  his  entertainment 
and  began  to  turn  over  the  pages,  more  from  a  sense  of  obligation 
than  anything  else.  For  some  time  he  could  not  keep  his  attention 
upon  what  he  read. 
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He  had  dreamy  lapses,  in  which  he  stood  again  on  the  moun- 
tain top  he  had  climbed  that  day,  and  looked  down  on  the  ridges  of 
the  neighbouring  ranges,  which  rose  up  all  around  like  the  curved 
spines  of  couching  monsters  asleep  there  in  the  solemn  stillness — 
and  then  he  came  to  himself  with  a  start  as  the  wind  moaned 
along  the  winding  passages  of  the  inn,  stealthily  lifting  the  latch 
of  the  primitive  sitting-room  door,  and  swelling  the  carpet  in  a 
highly  uncanny  fashion. 

After  one  of  these  recoveries  he  made  some  effort  to  fix  his 
thoughts,  and  presently  he  found  himself  reading  a  passage  which 
had  a  strangely  familiar  ring  in  it — he  thought  at  first  it  was 
merely  that  passing  impression  of  a  vague  sameness  in  things 
which  would  vanish  on  analysis — but,  as  he  read  on,  the  impression 
grew  stronger  at  every  line.  He  turned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  a  notice  on  a  recent  book,  and  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end  with  eager  care.  Was  he  dreaming  still,  or  mad  ?  or  how 
was  it  that  in  this  work,  with  a  different  title  and  by  a  strange 
writer,  he  seemed  to  recognise  the  creation  of  his  own  brain  ? 
He  was  sure  of  it ;  this  book  '  Illusion '  was  practically  the  same 
in  plot  and  character — even  in  names — as  the  manuscript  he  had 
entrusted  to  Mark  Ashburn,  and  believed  a  hopeless  failure.  If 
this  was  really  his  book,  one  of  his  most  cherished  ambitions 
had  not  failed  after  all ;  it  was  noticed  in  a  spirit  of  warm  and 
generous  praise,  the  critic  wrote  of  it  as  having  even  then  obtained 
a  marked  success — could  it  be  that  life  had  possibilities  for  him 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes  ? 

The  excitement  of  the  discovery  blinded  Vincent  just  then  to 
all  matters  of  detail :  he  was  too  dazzled  to  think  calmly,  and  only 
realised  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  found  out  whether  he 
was  deceiving  himself  or  not.  Obviously  he  could  learn  nothing 
where  he  was,  and  he  resolved  to  go  up  to  town  immediately.  He 
would  see  Mark  there,  if  he  was  still  in  London,  and  from  him  he 
would  probably  get  information  on  which  he  might  act — for,  as 
yet,  it  did  not  even  occur  to  Vincent  that  his  friend  could  have 
played  a  treacherous  part.  Should  he  confide  in  Caffyn  before  he 
went  ?  Somehow  he  felt  reluctant  to  do  that ;  he  thought  that 
Caffyn  would  feel  no  interest  in  such  things  (though  here,  as  we 
know,  he  did  him  an  injustice),  and  he  decided  to  tell  him  no 
more  than  might  seem  absolutely  necessary. 

He  rang  and  ordered  the  dog-cart  to  take  him  to  Drigg  next 
day  in  time  to  meet  the  morning  train,  and,  after  packing  such 
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things  as  he  would  want,  lay  awake  for  some  time  in  a  sleepless- 
ness which  was  not  irksome,  and  then  lost  himself  in  dreams  of  a 
fantastically  brilliant  future. 

When  Caffyn  had  had  enough  of  the  huntsmen  he  returned  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  was  disgusted  to  find  that  Holroyd  had  re- 
tired and  left  the  Keview.  '  I  shall  hear  all  about  it  to-morrow,' 
he  said  to  himself;  '  and  if  he  knows  nothing — I  shall  have  to 
enlighten  him  myself ! ' 

But  not  being  an  early  riser  at  any  time,  he  overslept  himself 
even  more  than  usual  next  day,  ignoring  occasional  noises  at  his 
door,  the  consequence  being  that,  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast, 
it  was  only  to  find  a  note  from  Vincent  on  his  plate  :  *  I  find  my- 
self obliged  to  go  to  town  at  once  on  important  business,'  he 
had  written.  '  I  tried  to  wake  you  and  explain  matters,  but  could 
not  make  you  hear.  I  would  not  go  off  in  this  way  if  I  could  help 
it ;  but  I  don't  suppose  you  will  very  much  mind.' 

Caffyn  felt  a  keen  disappointment,  for  he  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  way  in  which  Vincent 
would  take  the  discovery  ;  but  he  consoled  himself :  '  After  all,  it 
doesn't  matter,'  he  thought ;  *  there's  only  one  thing  that  could 
start  him  off  like  that !  What  he  doesn't  know  he'll  pick  up  as 
he  goes  on.  When  he  knows  all,  what  will  he  do  ?  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  went  straight  for  Mark.  Somehow  I'm  rather  sorry 
for  that  poor  devil  of  a  Mark— he  did  me  a  bad  turn  once,  but  I've 
really  almost  forgiven  him,  and — but  for  Mabel — I  think  I  should 
have  shipped  dear  Vincent  off  in  perfect  ignorance — dear  Vincent 
did  bore  me  so  !  But  I  want  to  be  quits  with  charming,  scornful 
Mabel,  and,  when  she  discovers  that  she's  tied  for  life  to  a  sham,  I 
do  think  it  will  make  her  slightly  uncomfortable — especially  if 
I  can  tell  her  she's  indebted  to  me  for  it  all !  Well,  in  a  day  or 
two  there  will  be  an  excellent  performance  of  the  cottage-act  from 
the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  over  there,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  have  got 
a  seat  for  it.  She'll  be  magnificent.  I  do  pity  that  miserable 
beggar,  upon  my  soul,  I  do — it's  some  comfort  to  think  that  I 
never  did  him  any  harm ;  he  lost  me  Mabel — and  I  kept  him  from 
losing  her.  I  can  tell  him  that  if  he  tries  any  reproaches ! ' 

Meanwhile  Vincent  was  spinning  along  in  the  dog-cart  on  his 
way  to  Drigg.  There  had  been  a  fall  of  snow  during  the  night,  and 
the  mountains  across  the  lake  seemed  grander  and  more  awful,  their 
rugged  points  showing  sharp  and  black  against  the  blue-tinted 
snow  which  lay  in  the  drifts  and  hollows,  and  their  peaks  rising 
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in  glittering  silver  against  a  pale-blue  sky.  The  air  was  keen  and 
bracing,  and  his  spirits  rose  as  they  drove  past  the  grey-green  lake, 
and  through  the  plantations  of  bright  young  larches  and  sombre 
fir.  He  arrived  at  Drigg  in  good  time  for  the  London  train,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  stopped  at  a  station  of  importance,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  a  copy  of '  Illusion '  (one  of  the  earlier  editions), 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  on  the  bookstall  there. 
He  began  to  read  it  at  once  with  a  painful  interest,  for  he  dreaded 
lest  he  had  deluded  himself  in  some  strange  way,  but  he  had  not 
read  very  far  before  he  became  convinced  that  this  was  indeed  his 
book — his  very  own.  Here  and  there,  it  was  true,  there  were 
passages  which  he  did  not  remember  having  written,  some  even  so 
obviously  foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book  that  he  grew  hot 
with  anger  as  he  read  them — but  for  the  most  part  each  line 
brought  back  vivid  recollections  of  the  very  mood  and  place  in 
which  it  had  been  composed.  And  now  he  observed  something  which 
he  had  not  noticed  in  first  reading  the  review — namely,  that 
*  Illusion '  was  published  by  the  very  firm  to  which  he  had  sent 
his  own  manuscript.  Had  not  Mark  given  him  to  understand 
that  Chilton  and  Fladgate  had  rejected  it?  How  could  he  recon- 
cile this  and  the  story  that  the  manuscript  had  afterwards  been 
accidentally  destroyed,  with  the  fact  of  its  publication  in  its 
present  form  ?  And  why  was  the  title  changed  ?  Who  was  this 
Cyril  Ernstone,  who  had  dared  to  interfere  with  the  text  ?  The 
name  seemed  to  be  one  he  had  met  before  in  some  connection — 
but  where  ?  Had  not  Mark  shown  him  long  ago  a  short  article 
of  his  own  which  had  been  published  in  some  magazine  over  that 
or  some  very  similar  signature  ?  Terrible  suspicions  flashed  across 
him  when  these  and  many  other  similar  circumstances  occurred  to 
him.  He  fought  hard  against  them,  however,  and  succeeded  in  dis- 
missing them  as  unworthy  of  himself  and  his  friend :  he  shrank 
from  wronging  Mark,  even  in  thought,  by  believing  him  capable 
of  such  treachery  as  was  implied  in  these  doubts.  He  felt  sure 
of  his  honour,  and  that  he  had  only  to  meet  him  to  receive  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  and 
then  Mark  and  he  would  hunt  down  this  impostor,  Cyril  Ernstone, 
together,  and  clear  up  all  that  was  mysterious  enough  at  present. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  try  to  banish  it  from  his  mind  alto- 
gether, and  dwell  only  on  the  new  prospects  which  had  opened  so 
suddenly  before  him ;  and  in  this  he  found  abundant  occupation 
for  the  remainder  of  his  journey. 
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He  reached  Euston  too  late  to  do  anything  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  his  first  act,  even  before  going  in  search  of  Mark, 
was  to  drive  to  Kensington  Park  Gardens  with  some  faint  hope  of 
finding  that  Mabel  had  returned.  But  the  windows  were  blank, 
and  even  the  front  door,  as  he  stood  there  knocking  and  ringing 
repeatedly,  had  an  air  of  dust  and  neglect  about  it  which  pre- 
pared him  for  the  worst.  After  considerable  delay  a  journeyman 
plumber  unfastened  the  door  and  explained  that  the  caretaker  had 
just  stepped  out,  while  he  himself  had  been  employed  on  a  job 
with  the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  house.  He  was  not  able  to  give 
Vincent  much  information.  The  family  were  all  away ;  they  might 
be  abroad,  but  he  did  not  know  for  certain ;  so  Vincent  had  to 
leave,  with  the  questions  he  longed  to  put  unasked.  At  South 
Audley  Street  he  was  again  disappointed.  The  servant  there  had 
not  been  long  in  the  place,  but  knew  that  Mr.  Ashburn,  the  last 
lodger,  had  gone  away  for  good,  and  had  left  no  address,  saying  he 
would  write  or  call  for  his  letters.  Holroyd  could  not  be  at  ease 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  friend  had  been  true  to  him. 
He  almost  hated  himself  for  feeling  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
yet  Mark  had  certainly  behaved  very  strangely ;  in  any  case  he 
must  try  to  find  out  who  this  Cyril  Ernstone  might  be,  and  he 
went  on  to  the  City  and  called  at  Messrs.  Chilton  and  Fladgate's 
offices  with  that  intention. 

Mr.  Fladgate  himself  came  down  to  receive  him  in  the  little 
room  in  which  Mark  Ashburn  had  once  waited.  (  You  wished  to 
speak  to  me  ?  '  he  began. 

'  You  have  published  a  book  called  "  Illusion,"  '  said  Vincent, 
going  straight  to  the  point  in  his  impatience.  '  I  want  to  know 
if  you  feel  at  liberty  to  give  me  any  information  as  to  its  author  ?  ' 
Mr.  Fladgate's  eyebrows  went  up,  and  the  vertical  fold  between 
them  deepened. 

*  Information,'  he  repeated.  '  Oh  dear  me,  no ;  it  is  not  our 
practice,  really.  But  you  can  put  your  question  of  course,  if  you 
like,  and  I  will  tell  you  if  we  should  be  justified  in  answering  you,' 
he  added,  as  he  saw  nothing  offensive  in  his  visitor's  manner. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Vincent.  '  I  will  then.  Would  you  be  justi- 
fied in  telling  me  if  the  name  of  "  Cyril  Ernstone  "  is  a  real  or 
assumed  one  ? ' 

'A  few  days  ago  I  should  have  said  certainly  not;  as  it  is — I 
presume  you  are  anxious  to  meet  Mr.  Ernstone  ?  ' 

'  I  am,'  said  Vincent :  '  very  much  so.' 
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'  Ah,  just  so ;  well,  it  happens  that  you  need  not  have  given 
yourself  the  trouble  to  come  here  to  ask  that  question.  As  you 
are  here,  however,  I  can  gratify  your  curiosity  without  the  slightest 
breach  of  confidence.  There  is  our  later  edition  of  the  book  on 
that  table ;  the  title-page  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know.' 

Vincent's  hand  trembled  as  he  took  the  book.  Then  he  opened 
it,  and  the  title-page  did  tell  him  all.  His  worst  suspicions  were 
more  than  verified.  He  had  been  meanly  betrayed  by  the  man 
he  had  trusted — the  man  whom  he  had  thought  his  dearest  friend  ! 
The  shock  stunned  him  almost  as  if  it  had  found  him  totally 
unprepared.  '  It  was  Mark,  then,'  he  said  only  half  aloud,  as  he 
put  the  book  down  again  very  gently. 

*  Ah,  so  you  know  him  ? '  said  Mr.  Fladgate,  who  stood  by 
smiling. 

'  He  was  one  of  my  oldest  friends,'  replied  Vincent,  still  in  a 
low  voice. 

'  And  you  suspected  him,  eh  ? '  continued  the  publisher,  who 
was  not  the  most  observant  of  men. 

*  He  took  some  pains  to  put  me  off  the  scent,'  said  Vincent. 

'  Yes ;  he  kept  his  secret  very  well,  didn't  he  ?  Now,  you  see,  he 
feels  quite  safe  in  declaring  himself — a  very  brilliant  young  man, 
sir.  I  congratulate  you  in  finding  an  old  friend  in  him.' 

'  I  am  very  fortunate,  I  know,'  said  Vincent,  grimly. 

*  Oh,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  him  too  ! '  said  Mr. 
Fladgate,  '  very  pleasant  on  both  sides.     Success  hasn't  spoilt 
him  in  the  least — you  won't  find  him  at  all  stuck  up ! ' 

*  No,'  agreed  Vincent, '  I  don't  think  I  shall.   And  now  perhaps 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  give  me  his  present  address,  and 
then  I  need  trouble  you  no  longer  at  present.' 

*  I  see — you  would  naturally  like  to  congratulate  him !  ' 

*  I    should   like    to   let   him  know  what  I    think  about  it,' 
said  Holroyd. 

'  Exactly — well,  let  me  see,  I  ought  to  have  his  address  some- 
where. I  had  a  letter  from  him  only  the  other  day — did  I  put  it 
on  my  file  ?  no,  here  it  is — yes.  "  Hotel  Eheinfall,  Gross  Lauf- 
ingen,  Switzerland," — if  you  write  to  your  friend  any  time  this 
month,  it  will  find  him  there.' 

Vincent  took  the  address  down  in  his  notebook  and  turned 
to  go. 

'  Good  day,'  said  Mr.  Fladgate,  '  delighted  to  have  been  of  any 
service  to  you — by  the  way,  I  suppose  you  saw  your  friend's'— 
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but  before  he  could  allude  to  Mark  Ashburn's  marriage  he  found 
himself  alone,  Vincent  having  already  taken  a  somewhat  abrupt 
departure. 

He  could  not  trust  himself  to  hear  Mark  talked  of  in  this 
pleasant  vein  any  longer.  It  had  required  some  effort  on  his  part 
to  restrain  himself  when  he  first  knew  the  truth,  and  only  the 
consciousness  that  his  unsupported  assertions  would  do  no  good 
had  kept  him  silent.  He  would  wait  to  make  his  claim  until  he 
could  bring  evidence  that  could  not  be  disregarded — he  would  go 
to  Mark  Ashburn  and  force  him  to  give  him  an  acknowledgment 
which  would  carry  conviction  to  every  mind. 

He  would  go  at  once.  Mark  had  evidently  gone  to  this  place, 
Gross  Laufingen,  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  him — he  would  follow 
him  there !  He  lost  no  time  in  making  inquiries,  and  soon 
learnt  that  Grross  Laufingen  was  about  two  hours'  journey  from 
Basle,  and  that  by  leaving  London  next  morning  he  would  catch 
the  fast  train  through  from  Calais  to  Basle,  and  arrive  there  early 
on  the  following  day.  He  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
starting,  and  wrote  to  Caffyn  to  say  that  he  was  going  abroad, 
though  he  did  not  enter  into  further  details,  and  on  receiving 
this  letter  Caffyn  took  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  malicious 
sense  of  humour  by  despatching  (at  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  to  himself,  for  Wastwater  is  far  enough  from  any  tele- 
graph poles)  the  message  Mark  had  received  from  little  Max's 
hand  on  the  mount. 

Vincent  set  out  on  his  journey  with  a  fierce  impatience  for 
the  end,  when  he  would  find  himself  face  to  face  with  this  man 
whom  he  had  thought  his  friend,  whose  affectionate  emotion  had 
touched  and  cheered  him  when  they  met  at  Plymouth,  and  who 
had  been  deliberately  deceiving  him  from  the  first. 

All  the  night  through  he  pictured  the  meeting  to  himself, 
with  a  stern  joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Mark's  handsome  false  face 
change  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  him — would  he  beg  for  mercy, 
or  try  to  defend  himself  ?  would  he  dare  to  persist  in  his  fraud  ? 
At  the  bare  thought  of  this  last  possibility  a  wave  of  mad 
passion  swept  over  his  brain — he  felt  that  in  such  a  case  he  could 
not  answer  for  what  he  might  say  or  do. 

But  with  the  morning  calmer  thoughts  came :  he  did  not 
want  revenge — only  justice.  Mark  should  restore  everything  in 
full — it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  had  placed  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  he  could  not  do  that  without  confessing  his  own 
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infamy.  If  there  was  any  way  of  recovering  his  own  and  sparing 
Mark  to  some  extent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  would  agree  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  their  old  friendship,  which  had  been  strong  and 
sincere  on  his  own  side  at  least ;  but  no  sentimental  considerations 
should  stand  between  him  and  his  right. 

Basle  was  reached  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  pretty  city 
was  flushed  with  rose,  and  the  newly  risen  sun  was  sparkling  on 
the  variegated  roofs  and  cupolas  as  he  drove  across  the  bridge  to 
the  Baden  station.  He  felt  jaded  and  ill  after  a  journey  in  which 
he  had  slept  but  little,  and,  finding  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
go  on  to  Laufingen  for  some  time,  was  obliged  to  recruit  himself 
by  a  few  hours'  sleep  at  an  hotel. 

It  was  past  midday  when  he  awoke,  and  the  next  train,  which 
started  late  in  the  afternoon,  brought  him  to  Laufingen,  just  as 
the  last  sunset  rays  were  reddening  the  old  grey  ruin  on  the  hill, 
and  the  towns  and  river  below  showed  themselves  in  an  enchanted 
atmosphere  of  violet  haze. 

Leaving  his  luggage  at  the  station  until  he  should  have  found 
a  place  to  stay  at  for  the  night,  Vincent  walked  down  to  the 
bridge,  intending  to  go  to  the  Eheinfall  Hotel  and  inquire  for 
Mark.  There  is  a  point  where  the  covered  portion  of  the  bridge 
ends,  and  the  structure  is  supported  by  a  massive  stone  pier,  whose 
angles  facing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  protected  by  a  broad 
parapet,  form  recesses  on  either  side  of  the  roadway.  Here  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  the  scene,  and, 
leaning  upon  the  ledge,  watched  the  last  touches  of  scarlet 
fading  out  of  the  slate-coloured  cloud-masses  in  the  west.  He 
was  roused  from  this  occupation  by  a  voice  which  called  his  name 
in  a  low  tremulous  tone  which  sent  the  blood  rushing  back  to  his 
heart,  and  as  he  turned  to  see  a  graceful  figure  just  passing  out  from 
under  the  arched  roof  towards  him,  he  recognised  Mabel  Langton. 

The  dying  light  fell  full  on  her  face,  which  had  an  expression 
half  of  awe,  half  of  incredulous  joy — she  came  towards  him, 
holding  out  two  eager  hands,  and  the  awe  vanished,  but  the  joy 
grew  more  assured. 

'  Vincent ! '  she  cried.  '  It  is  really  you  ?  you  have  come  back 
to  us — or  am  I  dreaming  ? ' 

He  had  met  her  at  last,  and  in  this  place  to  which  he  had 
come  anticipating  nothing  but  pain  and  contest  .  .  .  she  had  not 
forgotten  him — the  glad  shining  in  her  sweet  eyes  told  him  that, 
and  a  great  and  glorious  hope  sprang  up  within  him. 
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In  her  presence  he  forgot  his  wrongs,  he  forgot  the  very  object 
of  a  journey  which  had  thus  led  him  to  her  side,  all  his  past  feel- 
ings seemed  petty  and  ignoble,  and  fame  itself  a  matter  of  little 


worth ;  he  took  her  small  gauntleted  hands  and  stood  there, 
resting  his  eyes  on  the  dear  face  which  had  haunted  his  thoughts 
through  all  his  weary  exile.  '  Thank  Grod,'  he  murmured,  '  it  is 
no  dream-  -this  time  ! ' 

(To  be  continued.') 
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A  MAN  who  has  travelled  long  and  far  drops  into  a  habit  of  con- 
trasting his  experiences.  At  some  time  of  special  misery  he  re- 
calls special  delights  past,  and  the  two  eras  become  associated  in 
his  mind.  It  is  so  with  me,  at  least,  and  with  comrades  of  mine. 
Some  of  the  contrasts  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  I  purpose  to 
roughly  etch. 

I  had  the  luck  to  gain  a  first  glimpse  of  the  Tropic  world 
under  most  kindly  circumstances.  It  was  in  Ceylon.  Charles 
Kingsley  told  us  that  to  see  a  palm-grove  had  been  his  dream  of 
childhood,  but  he  had  never  beheld  visions  so  beautiful  as  the 
scenes  nature  showed  him  in  old  age,  when  he  visited  the  West 
Indies.  But  Kingsley  saw  only  the  shadow  of  the  loveliness  that 
may  be  found  on  earth.  The  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life 
have  their  home  in  the  Orient.  Pictures  of  fairness  almost  divine 
America  displays  to  those  who  seek  them,  but  Beauty's  native  home 
is  the  East,  and  Ceylon  is  her  supreme  glory.  It  was  my  chance 
to  be  thrown  upon  that  coast  by  an  accident  that  befell  our  steamer. 
We  broke  down  some  distance  from  the  island,  fired  guns,  dis- 
played signals  and  so  on,  which  were  leisurely  acknowledged. 
But  to  lie  off  that  enchanted  shore  for  an  indefinite  time  revolted 
my  imagination.  A  catamaran  boarded  us,  and  in  it  I  obtained 
a  passage.  There  was  nothing  to  sit  on  saving  the  nets  and  a 
slippery  pile  of  fish.  Gradually  the  outline  of  the  coast  formed 
itself  distinctly — then  the  colour.  I  am  not  going  to  describe 
Ceylon.  Everybody  has  called  there,  and  none  could  paint  that 
scenery  with  pen  or  brush.  The  fishermen  landed  me  somewhere 
in  parts  unknown,  amid  purple  rocks  lapped  by  a  gentle  surf 
and  plumed  with  verdure,  beneath  a  hanging  wood  of  cocoanut. 
Their  cottages  stood  apart,  lost  and  buried  under  loads  of  greenery. 
They  led  me  to  a  fine  highway  that  skirted  the  spot,  leading 
from  I  didn't  know  whence  to  I  could  not  think  whither.  A 
score  of  children  gathered  about  me — lovely  little  naked  things, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand  to  gaze  with  wide  black  eyes. 
Not  a  word  had  we  in  common.  I  ejaculated  '  Galle  ? ' — the 
boatmen  nodded  and  laughed ;  off  I  set,  trusting  to  turn  up 
somewhere.  The  babies  followed  in  silence  for  a  mile  or  two,  their 
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fingers  in  their  mouths  ;  then  suddenly  raced  home,  with  a  pretty 
clamour. 

Eden  had  no  path  more  beautiful  than  that.  The  woods  of 
cocoanut  stretched  clear  and  smooth  on  either  hand,  emblems  of 
the  light  and  sunny  tropic,  as  are  pines  of  the  dreary  north. 
Through  the  midst  of  them  wound  a  long  avenue  of  shade-trees 
following  the  coast-line.  I  remember  nothing  but  those  cocoanuts 
and  the  people  on  the  road.  Through  gaps  on  the  right  hand 
the  laughing  ocean  peeped,  and  sunshine  streamed  in  ponderous 
bars.  Here  and  there  great  banyans  spread  beside  the  way ; 
hucksters  had  wattled  their  arcaded  roots  together,  and  hung 
them  with  gay  prints,  bangles  of  laq,  and  tinsel  rubbish  that  looks 
charming  on  a  smooth,  dark  skin  ;  for  there  was  a  pilgrimage  or 
a  feast  on  hand,  and  devotees  passed  in  a  cheerful  throng.  They 
were  all  clad  in  white,  with  scarves  of  brilliant  colour  folded 
around  their  lithe  bodies.  All  the  young  were  pretty,  boys  and 
girls,  but  which  was  which  I  had  seldom  any  assurance  ;  for  both 
sexes  alike  have  delicate  features,  gentle  eyes,  golden  brown  skin, 
and  long  hair  held  by  a  circular  comb.  There  is  little  difference 
in  height  commonly,  and  all  look  like  girls. 

That  walk  remains  in  my  mind  as  the  most  delightful  I  have 
ever  taken.  The  gentleness  and  the  beauty  of  nature  have 
grown  upon  mankind  in  Ceylon.  The  springing  of  the  palm- 
fronds,  the  play  of  sunlight  through  their  glittering  plumes,  ever 
the  same  and  ever  new,  fill  one  with  a  despairing  sense  of  loveli- 
ness beyond  human  grasp.  And  the  figures  were  worthy  of  the 
scene.  Evening  and  hunger  drew  on  before  I  suspected  their 
approach.  When  things  were  becoming  just  the  least  little  bit 
dusky,  so  to  put  it,  I  met  a  small  milk  cart,  drawn  by  a  trotting 
bullock.  The  boy,  or  girl,  understood  my  signs  and  turned  about ; 
I  clambered  up  ;  he  or  she  ran  behind,  and  gaily  started  the  small 
bullock,  with  a  petulant  shake  of  his  bells.  Twenty  minutes 
afterwards  we  ran  into  the  '  high  life '  of  Galle.  The  concentrated 
gaze  thrown  upon  me  from  the  roof  of  a  drag  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten whilst  I  still  have  the  grace  of  blushing.  Our  little 
bullock  was  not  steered  by  reins,  and  I  failed  to  influence  the 
driver.  We  did  not  stop  until  all  the  fashionable  folks  had  gazed 
at  me,  on  the  top  of  a  milk  cart,  clothed  in  fish  scales  like  a 
mermaid. 

A  journey  as  unlike  that  as  may  be  was  my  ride  from  the 
Pacific  shore  to  San  Jose  de  Costa  Eica.  At  Punt'  Arenas  they 
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told  me  that  one  good  march,  with  *  outspans,'  would  carry  a  light 
weight  to  the  capital ;  I  was  a  light  weight  then,  and  cheerily  I 
started  in  the  afternoon.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  lose  the  '  track  ' 
in  Eegent  Street,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  as  to  miss  the  San 
Jose  road.  There  is  no  other  leading  from  the  coffee  grounds  to 
the  sea,  and  all  the  produce,  all  the  imported  merchandise  of 
that  busy  and  thriving  land,  goes  up  and  down  it.  At  that  time 
of  year  an  unceasing  flow  of  waggons  labours  through  the  dust. 
The  natural  conditions  of  beauty  are  found  in  Costa  Rica  as  in 
Ceylon.  The  road  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering,  solidly  built  in 
the  low  coast  districts,  carried  up  to  the  table-land  by  zigzags  of 
extraordinary  skill  and  audacity.  For  the  most  part  it  is  heavily 
lined  with  trees,  so  tall  and  broad  that  they  meet  over  the  central 
space.  There  are  palms  and  flowers,  pleasant  sounds,  enthralling 
scents,  all  that  makes  the  glory  of  the  tropics,  in  Costa  Rica,  but 
man  does  not  meet  nature  with  sympathy.  The  famous  road  is 
a  spectacle  to  see,  but  not  to  cherish  among  cheerful  memories. 

Its  trees  have  been  hacked  for  firewood  in  youth,  and  have 
grown  shapeless.  An  eternal  thicket  of  hedge-bamboo — that  un- 
graceful sister  of  the  family — fills  the  interstices.  Every  palm 
and  wild  banana  that  thrusts  a  head  through  the  boundary  has 
been  robbed  of  its  leaves.  To  a  height  of  three  feet,  trunks  and 
boughs  and  foliage  and  flowers  are  plastered  with  dry  mud,  and 
above  this  the  white  dust  lies  like  snow.  Such  is  the  result  of 
prosperity  and  business.  And  there  are  other  signs  even  less 
agreeable.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less,  saving 
in  the  bleakest  part  of  the  Cordilleras,  stands  a  drink  shop,  or  a 
group  of  them.  They  are  open  sheds,  with  a  single  narrow  closet 
along  the  back,  where  the  barmen  and  barwomen  sleep  off  their 
fatigue  by  turns.  Every  canteen  has  its  gambler  and  its  bullies, 
belonging  to  the  establishment  or  paying  a  heavy  rent  for  their 
privilege. 

Imagine  then  my  ride  in  this  Christian  land,  haunted  from 
the  first  by  memory  of  the  loveliness  and  the  sweet  Pagan  quiet 
of  Ceylon.  Brawny  peons  swelter  along,  unseen  to  the  waist  up 
for  dust,  swearing  without  a  break  at  their  oxen,  their  fellows, 
and  especially  their  wives.  These  sit  aloft  upon  the  coffee- 
bags,  scowling  at  their  husbands  and  screaming  at  their  chil- 
dren, who  can  barely  be  distinguished  in  the  fog.  At  each  bar 
the  men  turn  aside,  for  a  nip  or  a  hand  at  monte,  or  both, 
while  the  grumbling  wife  drives  on.  There  is  a  fight,  more  or 
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less  serious,  every  mile,  and  no  man  speaks  to  a  stranger,  hot, 
worried,  dirty,  half-drunken  as  they  all  are,  without  a  surly  blas- 
phemy. After  nightfall,  however,  the  scene  grows  pleasing — 
from  a  distance.  All  the  straight  road  is  bordered  with  fires, 
families  are  gathered  round  them,  the  oxen  munch  their  sugar- 
cane in  a  ruddy  half-light.  Many  handsome  youths  and  maidens 
are  there,  flaxen-haired  and  red-cheeked  some  of  them,  for  the 
Costa  Kican  blood  is  pure  Castilian,  and  the  table-land  is  chilly. 
But  prosperity  and  drink  have  spoiled  their  tempers.  In  thrift- 
less Nicaragua,  whence  I  came,  a  guitar  would  be  passing  round 
in  every  group,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  here.  There  were  no 
Indians  on  the  table-land  at  the  Conquest,  or  they  fled,  and  these 
peasants  have  not  learned  the  careless  joys  of  slavery.  Their 
pleasure  still  concentrated  at  the  bars,  which  flared  with  torches. 
A  mass  compact  of  naked,  glistening  shoulders,  wild  hair,  and 
straining  eyes  encircled  the  monte  board  ; — the  reek  of  that  mad- 
dening crowd,  and  the  smell  of  the  torches,  raised  my  gorge  in 
passing.  The  banker  sat  aloft,  on  the  bar-counter,  and  his  bullies 
knelt  watchful  on  each  side,  machete  in  hand.  Each  few  moments 
a  stillness  fell,  whilst  the  cards  were  dealt ; — then  a  sudden  out- 
break of  oaths,  a  brandishing  of  fists,  and  a  surging  of  the 
crowd!  Now  and  again  the  tumult  grew  murderous,  and  I 
hastened  to  slip  by.  But  pistols  are  not  used  in  these  frays,  or 
were  not  in  my  time,  and  the  landlord  never  ceased  to  distribute 
his  venomous  compounds. 

Many  leagues  of  this  ugly  scene  I  traversed — Costa  Eican 
peons,  like  other  savages,  have  no  superstition  about  going  to 
bed.  From  the  Pacific  beach  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras  lights 
edged  the  road,  a  roar  of  drink  and  passion  reverberated  to  the 
arch  of  leaves  at  every  canteen.  An  extraordinary  sight,  an  ex- 
traordinary hearing !  I  returned  from  Costa  Eica  by  the  route, 
unused  then,  of  Serebpiqui,  and  the  temptation  to  explore  new 
ground  was  increased  in  no  small  measure  by  a  wish  to  avoid  the 
great  highway.  I  reached  San  Jose  at  3  P.M.,  after  a  ride  of 
seventy-two  miles. 

My  visit  to  South  Africa  opened  under  circumstances  almost 
as  favourable  as  that  to  the  East.  Our  steamer  was  obliged  to 
run  into  St.  Helena  Bay,  there  to  await  help  from  Cape  Town. 
Some  of  us  made  up  our  minds  forthwith  that  the  incidents  of 
that  sea-voyage  had  been  quite  as  thrilling  as  our  constitutions 
could  bear,  and  we  made  an  effort  to  get  on  by  land.  The  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  St.  Helena  Bay  is  not  thought  lonely  in  South  Africa, 
for  human  notions  of  loneliness  depend  upon  the  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  store  upon  the  beach,  a  farm  within  three  miles  in  one 
direction  and  within  six  in  another.  The  young  master  of  one 
of  them  had  observed  our  vessel  entering  the  bay,  and  he  drove 
across  country  to  ask  the  cause  of  the  amazing  spectacle.  To  see 
that  youth  charge  over  the  veldt  was  good  for  one's  eyes.  He 
stood  upright  in  his  unpainted  vehicle,  bent  with  the  strain  of 
four  wild  horses  galloping  anyhow,  but  calm  and  graceful  as  a 
charioteer  upon  a  classic  frieze.  A  comrade  who  spoke  Dutch 
made  a  bargain  with  him  to  drive  us  to  Darling,  and  presently  we 
started  for  his  house  to  stay  the  night.  It  was  an  ancient  struc- 
ture of  sun-dried  brick,  enlarged  by  swarming,  thriftless,  un- 
ambitious generations,  containing  the  rudest  furniture  and  no 
suggestion  of  ornament.  Two  interesting  quarto  Bibles,  which 
we  were  scarcely  allowed  to  touch,  lay  on  their  special  table. 
One  of  them  was  a  Huguenot  edition,  brought  from  France  by  the 
ancestor  of  our  host. 

He  had  thirteen  unmarried  sisters  in  the  house,  but  we  were 
spared  eleven  of  them.  I  asked  cautiously  if  they  had  any  novels 
or  'anything ; '  but  the  question  was  not  understood,  and  I  dropped 
it  hastily.  Long  before  daylight  the  horses  were  paraded,  and 
promptly  began  to  fight.  There  are  no  roads  in  this  part ;  resi- 
dents don't  need  them,  they  have  no  visitors,  nor  wish  to  have 
any.  The  Boer  has  learned  something  of  that  instinct  which 
guides  a  savage  in  the  dark,  and  our  friend  started  cheerfully 
half  an  hour  before  dawn.  In  South  Africa  you  may  constantly 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  steeplechase  on  wheels. 

The  interest  of  that  journey  lay  in  its  flowers.  Everybody 
knows  that  Cape  Colony  is  the  home  of  bulbs  and  heaths  and 
antelopes,  but  I  had  never  the  luck  to  see  its  wealth,  save  on 
this  occasion.  The  district  between  St.  Helena  Bay  and  Darling 
is  a  garden.  A  strip  of  unlovely  dune  edges  the  ocean,  just 
wide  enough  to  prepare  the  stranger  for  a  very  dull  drive.  On  a 
sudden,  the  low,  shaggy  heaths  take  form  and  colour.  Here  and 
there  a  spray  shows  trace  of  blossom  ;  dry  bulbs,  lying  like  rugged 
old  balls  of  leather,  put  out  a  feeble  leaf.  Quickly  the  plants 
take  heart,  stand  taller,  clothe  themselves  gaily ;  then,  as  far  as 
eye  can  see,  the  earth  is  mantled  with  flowers.  Pyramids  of  tiny 
rosy  bells,  or  smaller  grains  as  white  as  snow,  rise  beside  the 
track  and  brush  our  faces.  They  overtop  the  ant-hills  and  drape 
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those  obstacles  so  jealously  that  we  dare  not  go  faster  than  a  walk. 
Here  the  thicket  is  so  close  that  one  will  scarcely  find  a  hand's 
breadth  without  bloom  from  its  crown  to  the  very  earth.  There 
the  heaths  fall  back,  leaving  a  clear  space  for  bulbs,  which  spread 
their  glossy  leaves  and  raise  their  crested  heads  as  thick  as 
daisies  on  an  English  lawn.  Of  every  tint  and  shape  and  growth 
are  they.  Elsewhere,  ice  plants  and  cassias  possess  the  ground 
with  stars  of  gold  and  white  and  crimson ;  a  sight  never  to  be 
equalled  in  this  world.  In  and  out  amongst  the  pastures,  duykers 
and  blesbok  wander  at  their  sweet  will,  pausing  to  look  at  us, 
leaping  in  dainty  play  over  the  tufts  of  bloom.  Birds  sing  and 
flutter  ;  partridges  scuttle  back  a  yard  or  two,  and  watch  from  the 
shadow  of  a  bush.  On  every  green  twig  hangs  a  locust,  scarlet 
and  black ;  lizards  pink  with  azure  heads  scurry  by  like  a  flash ; 
big  grasshoppers  whirr  their  pleasant  song,  telling  of  heat  and 
peace.  A  charming  drive — a  unique  experience. 

Many  pleasant  journeys  I  had  in  South  Africa,  and  each  re- 
called this  earliest  by  strength  of  contrast.  The  long,  breathless 
rush  to  the  Diamond  Fields  is  not  to  be  described  in  brief,  but  I 
may  sketch  it  in  an  outline.  We  started  from  Cape  Town  at  7.15 
A.M.,  and  reached  Pniel,  the  terminus,  at  3.45  P.M.  on  the  eleventh 
day  afterwards.  During  that  period,  the  home  of  us  twelve 
unfortunates,  one  a  lady,  was  a  mail  waggon.  A  prolonged  night- 
mare was  that  journey.  We  had  no  allowance  of  rooms  for  sleep- 
ing, but,  packed  side  by  side,  through  daylight  and  dark,  through 
torrid  heat  and  treacherous  nightly  chills,  bolt  upright  we  sped  on 
to  the  fields  where  wealth  awaited  us — perhaps.  Changing  of  cattle 
gave  many  odd  hours  of  rest  at  lonely  farms,  but  all  of  us  were 
more  or  less  disabled  by  swollen  ankles  when  we  arrived.  One 
young  barrister  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  the  worthy  Boer  at  whose 
house  we  were  halted  propped  him  against  a  tree,  hatless,  in  the 
blaze  of  sunshine,  and  threw  buckets  of  water  over  him. 

We  traversed  both  the  '  deserts  '  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Karroo 
and  the  Grouff.  They  are  called  deserts  in  a  special  sense,  for  the 
stranger  sees  little  mark  of  difference  between  the  look  of  them 
and  that  of  the  fruitful  veldt.  Either  landscape  stretches  long 
and  lone,  grey  and  withered,  waterless  and  treeless,  to  the 
shadowy  hills  that  loom  over  an  eternal  mirage.  There  is  no 
colour  and  no  shadow,  not  a  bush  that  rises  above  the  dull  flat. 
The  dusty  hills,  approached  at  length,  are  found  to  be  smoothed  off 
at  a  uniform  height,  as  if  with  a  plane.  Though  a  gnarled  and 
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spiky  vegetation  clings  to  their  lower  slope,  the  crest  is  bare  and 
steep  and  wind-worn,  like  ruined  walls.  Yet  I  can  comprehend  the 
home-sickness  of  the  Africander.  His  scenery  is  so  unlike  that 
of  other  lands  that  he  will  hardly  reconcile  himself  to  any  other. 
Our  English  green  in  especial  may  seem  vulgar  to  him,  our  land- 
scapes narrow  and  stifling  ;  our  incessant  changes  of  prospect  may 
irritate.  There  is  an  infinite  breadth  on  the  veldt,  a  deep  still- 
ness and  silence  that  carries  the  Boer's  soul  upward.  Very  real  is 
his  pious  impulse,  though  it  be  superstitious  in  one  point  of  view 
and  untrustworthy  in  another. 

Through  such  scenes  we  drove  in  raging  heat  and  dirt  and 
misery  eleven  days.  Discomfort  reached  a  pitch  that  turned  to 
active  pain.  It  was  rarely  we  beheld  the  landscape  I  have 
sketched,  for  a  lurid  tempest  environed  us  night  and  day,  travel- 
ling with  equal  steps.  The  dust  wrapt  us  in  clouds  that  were 
palpable,  made  an  inner  garment  to  our  skins,  compelled  us  to 
stuff  nose  and  ears  with  cotton-wool.  Consider  also  that  we  had 
but  one  opportunity  to  bathe — on  the  second  evening — betwixt 
Cape  Town  and  Pniel !  A  dreadful  journey  in  truth  !  We  could 
see  only  one  neighbour  on  each  side,  but  him — owner  of  that  ob- 
trusive elbow,  or  that  ever-lolling  head — we  did  not  love.  I  re- 
membered Wordsworth's  description  of  the  party — 

Crammed  as  they  in  life  were  crammed, 

Some  smoking  pipes,  some  drinking  tea, 

But,  as  you  could  plainly  see, 
All  silent,  and  all  dammed. 

Personally  I  found  interest  in  my  comrade  behind,  a  young1 
Anglo-German,  who  had  served  in  the  Frontier  Police.  One 
takes  rough  travel  as  it  comes,  but  I  shall  always  regret  that  the 
cramp,  the  irritation,  and  the  dullness  of  that  journey  deterred 
me  from  jotting  down  his  reminiscences  of  the  last  Bushman 
war.  I  keep  a  shuddering  impression  of  the  strange  story  he  re- 
counted. The  Bushmen  were  driven,  unseen,  like  wild  beasts, 
but  not  unfelt,  upon  a  river.  They  took  refuge  on  two  islands, 
where  no  man  was  so  mad  as  to  seek  them.  The  commando, 
encamped  on  either  bank,  kept  watch  and  ward  for  seven  months, 
with  alarms  every  night  from  the  creeping  foe,  and  death  of  com- 
rades by  his  silent,  venomous  arrow.  At  length  the  Bushmen  broke 
through  in  misty  darkness,  leaving  their  women  and  children.  A 
weird  tale  indeed,  bristling  with  suggestions  of  horrid  adventure. 
Those  canoe  wanderings  in  Borneo,  how  delicious  they  were  ! 
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It  is  a  cockney  pleasure,  though  real  enough,  to  trot  briskly 
along  a  high-road ;  but  another  sort  of  joy  is  his  who  smoothly 
stems  an  Eastern  river,  feasting  his  soul  with  beauty  as  he  goes. 
Mists  are  still  curling  over  the  brown  flood  when  he  starts  at 
dawn,  and  he  may  hear  the  forest  wake  to  life  behind  its  shield 
of  vapour.  The  schools  of  monkey  clash  and  scream  unseen  in 
joyousness  of  heart,  drinking  the  dew,  stretching  their  eager 
limbs.  A  deer  belated  rings  his  final  challenge  from  the  hill- 
side. Parrots  flutter  overhead  in  pairs,  hailing  the  morn  and 
the  faithful  partner  with  sympathetic  croak.  The  beasts  have 
not  yet  all  sought  their  lair ;  the  sounds  of  day  are  not  yet  so 
loud  but  the  yell  of  a  victim  or  the  cry  of  a  wild  cat  echoes 
from  the  jungle.  But  swiftly  the  mist  curls  up,  furls  itself  in 
swathes  that  hang  upon  the  trees,  mount  and  scatter,  until  the 
earliest  sunbeams  catch  them  at  a  giddy  height,  and  dissolve  them 
with  a  touch.  The  forest  rushes  into  sight,  a  wall  of  leaves  on 
either  side  of  the  smooth  brown  stream.  Its  boughs  are  tossing 
now  and  springing,  with  a  tumult  of  clamour.  Through  the 
gaps  violently  torn  one  sees  a  fulvous  coat  or  a  grey,  as  the 
monkeys  leap  from  tree  to  tree  swift  and  easy  as  birds  flying. 
Parrots  rise  in  swarms,  making  such  a  burst  of  green  as  they  take 
wing,  that  their  leafy  home  seems  to  soar  aloft.  The  cigales 
burst  into  a  whirr,  pause  dubious  to  reflect,  whirr  again  defiantly, 
and  again  hesitate — then  rasp  merrily  away  at  score  their  ringing, 
live-long  chant. 

With  a  pleasant  clank  of  paddles  the  canoe  moves  onward. 
The  bowman  suddenly  breaks  into  a  nasal  yell  of  song,  which 
somehow  harmonises  with  those  sights  and  sounds.  His  comrades 
strike  in  at  a  long-drawn  note ;  taking  advantage  of  the  singer's 
breathlessness,  they  introduce  a  shake  and  a  lengthened  howl 
through  the  nose  which  he  cannot  sustain  ;  then  a  skirmish 
of  rough  wit  disturbs  the  harmony.  Meanwhile,  shrewd  eyes 
are  scanning  water,  tree-trunks,  the  world  of  leaves  above,  the 
impenetrable  hedge  alongside.  They  see  what  your  glasses  will 
not  discern ;  they  understand  what  learning  will  not  explain  to 
you.  In  almost  every  land  now  there  are  savages  who  have 
been  trained  to  aid  the  white  man  more  or  less  intelligently,  be 
his  study  what  it  may.  In  seeking  rare  plants,  for  instance,  the 
collector  will  find  a  score  of  native  councillors  and  guides  in 
Borneo,  who  might  be  described  as  super-scientific.  Very  tolerable 
is  the  heat  at  worst  under  those  giant  shadows,  but  before  noon  one 
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reaches  a  halting-place.  Frank  and  smiling  chiefs  come  down  to 
offer  welcome  ;  the  labouring  people  are  away  at  work,  but  grace- 
ful girls,  shy,  not  embarrassed,  watch  and  whisper  mirthfully. 
Mats  are  spread  in  the  long  verandah ;  the  cook  performs  his 
sacred  office  ;  then  one  dozes  to  the  ripple  of  the  stream,  the  voices 
of  the  forest,  the  acrid  but  familiar  smell  of  burning  wood.  And 
so  aboard  again  in  the  cool. 

The  longest  march  in  my  experience,  and  for  one  sense  the 
dullest,  was  that  from  Sukkur  to  Khelat-i-Grhilzai,  in  Afghanistan, 
and  back.  How  many  weeks  and  months  it  lasted  I  could  not 
say  without  reference,  but  there  are  very  big  volumes,  very  many 
of  them  too,  that  will  inform  the  anxious  reader.  An  appreciable 
fraction  of  lifetime  we  seem  to  have  passed  on  that  road.  Every 
morning,  week  after  week,  the  bugle  sounded  in  pitch  darkness. 
Our  servant,  blue  with  cold,  brought  the  hateful  lantern,  and  what 
a  moment  was  that  when  we  had  to  throw  off  rezais,  carpets,  rugs, 
and  furs — must  strip  off  our  knitted  helmets,  bed-stockings  and 
gloves,  naked  to  meet  the  temperature  of  zero !  When  the  night 
suit  of  woollens  had  been  exchanged  for  the  day  suit  of  skins,  we 
must  needs  hang  round  in  the  starlight  to  superintend  the  felling 
of  the  tents  stiff  with  ice,  the  packing  of  baggage,  the  saddling  of 
horses.  Slowly  the  scene  whitened,  and  displayed  all  its  ugly 
confusion.  The  iron-bound  earth  was  heaped  with  canvas  for  a 
thousand  yards  round,  piled  with  boxes,  stores,  dhoolies,  hospital 
fittings,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  army  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
land.  Soldiers,  servants,  and  camp  followers  struggled  with  the 
mass,  and  quarrelled,  and  not  seldom  fought.  Camels  roared, 
mules  whinnied  and  kicked.  A  dreary  labour  it  was  in  the  bleak 
dawn  to  get  this  turmoil  into  order,  but  though  long  use  made 
the  men  astonishingly  quick,  they  hated  it  bitterly.  In  two  hours 
the  advance  guard  parades,  the  general  makes  his  appearance,  and 
breakfast  is  laid  on  the  canopy  of  a  dhoolie.  We  stand  round 
and  share,  without  question  of  precedence.  The  dish  is  Irish 
stew — always.  Sometimes  we  get  a  change  for  dinner ;  but  for 
breakfast — none  by  all  the  gods  of  Koda  Bux.  Then  the  general 
walks  apart,  and  two  or  three  officers  may  be  summoned  to  confer 
with  him.  Before  most  of  the  staff  have  challenged  that  Irish 
stew,  or  any  have  finished  it,  our  chief  is  in  the  saddle.  Such 
is  the  routine,  every  day,  with  changes  of  landscape  which  I  can 
hardly  recall. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  are  awful, 
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if  not  sublime.  In  some  parts  of  the  northern  country,  round 
Jellalabad,  for  instance,  I  have  seen  charming  summer  pictures. 
But  all  the  Candahar  province  is  dull.  Saving  the  gorges,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  traversed  them,  no  scene  encountered 
there  dwells  on  the  memory.  In  that  most  exceptional  year  we 
had  very  little  snow.  The  land  was  as  colourless  and  almost  as 
bare  as  South  Africa,  but  of  quite  different  outline.  No  wide- 
stretching  plains  there,  but  a  perpetual  rise  and  fall,  a  meander- 
ing and  intertwining  of  low,  brown  hills,  stony  fields,  and  plots  of 
coarse  marsh.  The  interest  of  that  journey  was  its  people.  Some 
spots,  of  course,  left  their  impression  on  the  mind  because  events 
happened  there ;  but,  curiously  enough,  I  recollect  no  others. 
Southern  Afghanistan,  outside  the  mountains,  leaves  no  general 
impression.  The  awful  cold  of  night  chilled  our  senses  perhaps. 

But  no  one  who  has  lived  with  them  forgets  that  race  of  men. 
The  human  brute  has  there  his  grandest  development.  Men 
as  big  are  found  elsewhere.  Americans  of  the  West,  Africanders 
of  the  Cape,  Servians  of  the  Eastern  districts  run  as  tall  and  as 
heavy.  But  they  are  good  and  bad,  like  other  men.  The  Pathan 
is  irreclaimable  or  unreclaimed,  but  never  commonplace.  The  sense 
of  personal  pride  and  independence  is  an  instinct  with  the  most 
miserable.  He  will  die  for  the  point  of  honour,  but  he  will  sacri- 
fice it  for  money,  for  mischief,  for  a  whim.  No  tale  of  chivalry 
appeals  to  him  in  vain,  but  whilst  thrilling  with  emotion  he  may 
be  concerting  an  inhuman  perfidy.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  Pathan 
wickedness,  even  in  its  meanness,  that  fascinates.  They  are  not, 
however,  agreeable  to  look  upon.  They  squatted  beside  our  line 
of  march,  noisome  giants,  cuddling  their  greyhounds.  Their  last 
casual  washing  dated  from  the  summer,  and  their  heads  had  never 
felt  a  comb.  The  poshteen,  of  sheep's  skin,  is  not  usual  on  this 
side,  where  robes  of  felt  are  worn  from  generation  to  generation. 
These  rags  do  not  profess  to  cover  more  than  half  of  their  huge 
and  furry  bodies,  and  they  are  never  drawn  across  the  chest.  But, 
unconscious  of  the  biting  frost,  Pathans  sit  hour  by  hour ;  they 
meet  our  gaze  with  a  frowning  leer.  Their  harsh,  strong  features 
protrude  from  a  maze  of  beard  and  wrinkles ;  their  eyes  are  keen 
and  pitiless  as  a  vulture's,  with  a  sardonic  malice  wholly  human. 
No  breed  of  men,  I  think,  has  such  intense  character. 

Of  another  long  march  it  may  be  said  that  no  distinct,  parti- 
cular impression  remains.  But  if  my  general  recollection  of  the 
Candahar  campaign  was  of  bare  hills,  cruel  frost,  boot  and  saddle, 
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and  Irish  stew,  that  of  Western  Africa  was  all  of  trees  and  greenery, 
heat,  hammocks,  blowing  of  cows'  horns,  beat  of  turn-tunas,  mud, 
tinned  meats,  and  fever.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
incident  in  either  journey,  but  I  am  not  treating  of  adventures. 
On  the  long  road  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Coomassie  we  did  not 
see  the  horizon,  and  until  clearings  were  made  for  the  troops  to 
encamp,  we  had  no  more  than  a  peep  of  the  sky.  Living  in  that 
bush  was  a  return  to  the  habits  of  our  forefathers  in  their  lesa 
arboreal  stage.  The  very  air  was  green,  I  vow.  A  foot-wide  path 
meandered  among  the  trees  so  sinuously,  the  trunks  were  so  big, 
the  under-growth  so  wattled,  that  we  could  never  see  ten  feet 
to  either  hand,  to  front  or  rear.  And  in  early  days,  before  the 
advance  began,  those  who  were  sent  into  the  bush  must  go  alone, 
or  with  an  escort  worse  than  worthless.  Every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  specially  of  the  night,  had  its  emotion.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  of  landing  I  marched  to  Abrakrampa,  with  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  an  escort  of  West  Indians,  convoying  arms.  Ten  miles 
out  we  came  to  Assaboo,  where  was  displayed  a  fine  picture  of 
panic.  I  wish  I  could  describe  it.  The  village  is  charming,  as  a 
painter  would  declare.  The  forest  has  been  cut  to  give  breathing 
room  for  an  orchard  of  plantain  that  covers  acres  all  round  it. 
So  tall  spring  the  stems,  that  the  path  is  arched  over  by  their 
leaves,  radiant  like  gold,  or  transparent  as  green  silk,  or,  where 
they  throw  off  the  light,  palely,  velvety  grey.  Flowering  canes, 
red,  yellow,  and  purple — indica,  flava,  and  allemani — bury  it 
waist-deep.  In  the  midst  of  this  lovely  grove  stands  Assaboo, 
squalid,  of  course,  but  the  colour  of  dirt  and  decay  is  always  har- 
monious in  the  Tropics.  A  row  of  gnarled  and  ancient  fig-trees 
adorns  the  middle  roadway ;  on  the  earth  under  their  shade  sat 
the  males  of  the  place,  guns  between  their  knees.  The  chiefs  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  had  promised  them  an  awful  death  if  they 
abandoned  this  post ;  and  since  their  women  and  children  had  all 
fled  thither,  the  threat  was  not  idle.  But  the  Ashantis  also 
had  sent  to  announce  their  speedy  visit.  We  saw  the  shadow  of 
death  visible  on  those  poor  wretches.  Grey  and  drawn  were  their 
faces.  The  most  of  them  sat  with  bent  heads  above  their  useless 
weapons  ;  none  spoke,  and  in  seeing  them  one  knew  somehow 
that  they  had  not  broken  silence  for  hours.  Few  seemed  to  feel 
relief  when  our  stalwart  West  Indians  marched  up — the  shadow 
of  the  Ashanti  crushed  them  out  of  reason  and  sense.  If  the 
keenest  of  men  were  describing  such  a  tableau  from  imagination, 
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he  would  probably  represent  those  panic-stricken  slaves  as  raving 
with  joy  at  our  appearance.  But  they  only  looked  up,  in  a  help- 
less, unseeing  way,  and  let  their  glances  wander.  A  sergeant, 
after  vain  questioning,  kicked  the  chief; — he  only  muttered,  and 
shuffled  a  few  inches  away.  That  scene  of  blank,  still,  cowering 
dread  is  printed  on  my  mind  very  deeply — the  intense  sunlight, 
the  fine  shadows,  the  picturesque  savages  squatting  of  a  row,  wait- 
ing in  such  awful  helplessness  for  their  doom.  We  found  here 
a  messenger  from  Major  Kussell,  more  famous  now  for  a  hundred 
greater  fights,  warning  us  to  expect  attack  in  our  forward  march, 
'  probably  on  the  left  flank.'  An  uncomforting  message. 

Such  incidents  made  our  daily  experience  at  that  time,  but 
there  were  very  few  spots  as  characteristic  as  the  plantain  orchard 
of  Assaboo.  When  the  grand  march  began,  even  its  excitement 
was  monotonous.  Sometimes  the  forest  rang  with  shots,  echoing 
from  the  advance  guard.  They  sullenly  slackened,  and  ceased, 
or  swelled  into  a  roar.  When  one  hurried  up,  squeezing  past  the 
long  line  of  troops,  standing  to  their  arms  in  the  jungle  path, 
nought  was  visible  commonly.  Two  or  three  bodies  lay  there, 
perhaps,  and  the  men  crouched  behind  trees  in  skirmishing  order. 
After  a  time  the  bugle  sounded,  the  troops  loitered  back  talking 
eagerly  and  laughing,  displaying  a  flower,  or  a  wretched  bit  of 
spoil.  Then  they  re-formed  and  moved  on,  to  go  through  the 
same  exercise  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead. 

A  series  of  journeys  as  unlike  this  as  could  be  was  my  Mon- 
tenegrin experience.  Little  of  monotonous  greenery  is  to  be  seen 
in  that  land  at  any  season.  When  I  travelled  there,  all  the 
Christian  heroes  were  buzzing.  A  pleasant  time,  with  daily  and 
nightly  rumours,  and  just  so  much  of  authentic  alarm  as  kept 
one  constantly  in  the  saddle.  I  rode  without  ceasing — or  so  it 
appears  to  me  now — from  end  to  end  of  the  gallant  little  realm 
and  back.  Vastly  interesting  was  the  road,  and  curious  the  halting- 
places.  The  '  Adriatic  tour  '  has  not  yet  come  into  fashion,  but 
its  day  will  arrive.  Of  all  the  towns  near  that  coast,  Cettinje 
alone,  the  capital  of  Montenegro,  is  without  antiquity,  but  its 
associations  lend  it  a  charm  as  strong.  One  who  visits  Antivari, 
Cattaro,  Eagusa,  as  I  did,  with  no  knowledge  nor  anticipation,  is 
bewildered  by  their  desecrated  splendour.  Antivari,  in  especial, 
confounds  him.  Eagusa  is  a  relic  in  marvellous  preservation,  and 
this  is  a  ruin  wonderfully  battered  ;  but  in  Eoman  and  Venetian 
days  it  was  a  metropolis.  Within  the  citadel  are  streets  of 
palaces,  mere  shells  of  marble  now,  since  the  last  bombardment. 
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They  border  the  narrow  lanes  with  lofty  architecture,  though  the 
dwelling  part,  less  strongly  built  perhaps,  lies  an  undistinguish- 
able  heap  behind.  Each  fajade  has  its  escutcheon,  and  the  most 
display  large  tablets  inscribed  with  records,  which  should  be 
full  of  lore  for  the  archseologist.  I  fear  that  all  these  valuable 
monuments  will  be  levelled  when  the  prince  finds  -time  and  cash 
to  '  improve  '  Antivari. 

The  road  thence  towards  the  capital  led  through  a  great  camp 
of  observation,  set  among  the  clouds,  upon  the  black  top  of  Sutor- 
mans.  Only  Montenegrin  soldiers  could  ever  think  of  occupying 
that  position  in  a  military  sense.  Sutormans  is  the  highest  and 
largest  mountain  on  this  side  the  lake,  and  they  bivouacked  upon 
the  very  crest  without  tents  or  equipage,  or  commissariat  or 
transport — without  need  of  them  either.  One  cannot  but  like, 
and  in  a  way  respect  these  free,  bold,  filthy  savages.  They  have 
many  disagreeable  traits  in  common  with  the  Pathan,  and  one 
great  virtue,  for  which  I  forgot  to  give  the  latter  credit — gene- 
rosity towards  women,  though  blood  be  raging.  But  the  noble 
truthfulness  of  the  Grhegghe  Albanians,  their  eternal,  deadly  foe, 
has  not  taught  Montenegrins  to  keep  faith  in  public  or  private. 
Incorrigible  liars  are  they,  thieves,  murderers  on  the  slightest 
temptation.  Their  crimes  involve  no  sense  of  degradation, 
however,  for  they  are  utterly  unconscious  of  moral  duty  towards 
the  stranger.  I  could  not  honestly  dispute  that  the  Montenegrin 
would  be  as  desperate  as  the  Pathan,  had  he  a  like  quickness  of 
brain  and  subtlety  of  intuition.  Perhaps  his  dullness  saves  him. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  loyalty  of  these  mountaineers  one 
towards  another  is  never  suspected ;  just  as  the  treachery  of 
Pathan  kinsfolk  and  tribesmen  is  accepted  as  a  rule  of  course. 

I  used  to  meet  them  in  thousands  on  that  road  betwixt  the 
camp  and  Antivari,  which  traversed  all  the  zones  of  European 
vegetation  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  On  the  feverish  flat 
of  the  beach  I  rode  through  vineyards  and  orchards  and  maize- 
fields,  superbly  fruitful.  The  people  here  were  Moslem,  bastard 
Albanians,  I  think ;  their  women,  closely  veiled,  laboured  in  the 
fields,  and  suffered  agonies  of  heat  in  pursuing  fashion  and  pro- 
priety, as  is  the  custom  of  the  sex.  The  path  began  to  climb, 
and  entered  stately  woods,  full  of  roses  and  blackberries  and 
brack  en.  Long  fells  succeeded,  covered  with  brush,  watered  by 
sparkling  trout  streams.  So  up  and  up  to  the  thin,  breezy  forests 
and  crisp  turf  which  give  Sutormans  such  a  strange  black  hood 
amongst  its  barren  neighbours.  The  peasant  soldiery  were  always 
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swinging  down  this  road,  or  toiling  up  with  bags  of  biscuit  and 
sides  of  bacon  from  the  mysterious  stores  at  Pristan  Antivari. 
'  Dirty  beggars  '  is  the  first  expression  that  would  rise  to  one's  lips 
in  beholding  them,  but  the  springing  walk,  the  steady,  defiant 
eye  suggest  a  graver  judgment.  -They  made  the  hill-side  musical 
with  long  cadenced  shouts.  They  formed  groups  against  the  sky- 
line with  that  instinct  of  the  theatric  and  the  picturesque  which 
is  always  seen  in  warlike  mountaineers.  They  clustered  in  fine 
attitudes  around  a  ballad-singer  by  the  wayside,  who  chanted  in 
one  key  and  one  note,  on  an  instrument  of  one  string,  the  deeds 
of  their  great  ancestry.  I  was  assured  that  these  fellows  regarded 
me  as  their  Englishman,  and  that  every  one  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  Prince's  guest.  I  seriously  think  it  not 
improbable  they  would,  but  pending  occasion  for  heroic  sacrifice 
of  that  sort,  they  made  what  they  could  out  of  me. 

The  camp  was  full  of  charming  little  pictures.  I  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish any  officers  besides  the  lordly  Waywodes,  who  sat  at  the 
general's  table.  Their  jackets  and  waistcoats  had  frayed  gold  lace 
six  inches  deep,  their  caps  and  silk  sashes  had  the  same  antique 
magnificence.  A  new  suit  of  clothes  can  only  be  afforded  by  the 
Montenegrin  or  Albanian  chief  after  a  very  successful  foray — he  may 
scarcely  hope  for  a  complete  equipment  more  than  once  in  a  life- 
time. Many  of  these  fine  garments  were  heirlooms,  no  doubt ;  the 
golden-  or  silver-hilted  handjars,  pistols,  daggers,  priming-flasks, 
cleaning-rods,  prickers,  cap-boxes,  strike-a-lights,  and  other  odds 
and  ends  attached  to  their  waists  were  mostly  antique.  The  Mon- 
tenegrin has  no  feeling,  or  at  least  no  practice  of  art,  but  his  heredi- 
tary foe,  the  Ghegghe  Albanian,  is  the  most  artistic  soul  in  Europe. 
Whence  it  follows  that  Tchernagora  abounds  in  fine  and  costly 
articles.  It  was  a  dreadful  experience,  however,  to  eat  at  the 
general's  mess.  Heroes  are  not  commonly  nice  to  dine  with. 

A  mile  beyond  Sutormans  camp,  towards  Cettinje,  one  reached 
the  edge  of  the  mountain's  brow,  and  looked  over  a  scene  un- 
approached  in  my  experience.  All  the  land  lay  spread  below,  as 
far  as  Lake  Scutari.  Its  maze  of  smooth  bare  hills  stood  thick 
and  close  as  bubbles  in  a  boiling  pot.  From  that  height  there  was 
no  sign  of  foliage  or  cultivation,  and  no  trace  of  green.  All  dun 
and  sterile  grey  was  the  wondrous  labyrinth  always,  though  the 
wood  around  one  laughed  in  sunlight,  and  shadows  of  cloud  passed 
over  the  slopes.  From  thence  to  Eieca  there  is  no  path,  saving 
the  bed  of  a  torrent,  whereby  one  pitches  headlong  down  Sutor- 
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mans;  and  a  sheep  track,  which  leads  one  up  and  down  and 
roundabout,  through  valleys  of  mud,  over  break-neck  hills,  to  the 
lake-side.  It  is  the  sort  of  journey  in  which  the  halts  leave  a 
very  pleasing  association,  and  I  treasure  the  memory  of  Bieca. 
That  tiny  village  climbs  up  the  hill-side,  after  an  independent, 
Montenegrin  manner.  It  has  a  quaint  bridge  of  unknown 
antiquity,  and  a  record  of  unbroken  warfare.  There  is  nothing 
else  to  describe.  There  is  nothing  in  the  land  but  stones  and  glory. 

The  pull  across  Lake  Scutari  at  dawn  next  day,  in  a  boat 
unchanged  of  shape  since  Koman  times  or  earlier,  is  worth  some 
trouble  and  fatigue.  To  see  in  Europe  the  paddle  and  the 
crossed  sweeps  used  after  the  Chinese  fashion  is  a  pleasure,  but 
it  may  also  be  enjoyed  upon  the  Danube.  A  lovely  sheet  is  this 
lake,  full  of  lilies  and  water-chestnuts,  to  secure  which  as  we  glide 
by  gives  perilous  employment  to  half  our  crew.  Fine  hills  sur- 
round it,  and  every  one  has  a  score  of  tragic  legends.  The  epic 
age  has  not  yet  passed  in  this  country.  We  muster  strong,  and 
our  course  lies  well  within  the  Montenegrin  frontier;  but  our 
brawny  mariners,  clothed  in  arms  from  groin  to  breast,  keep  a 
watch  for  suspicious  craft. 

On  the  other  shore  to  horse  again,  up  and  down  and  round 
about,  rising  always,  until  towards  dusk,  if  all  have  gone  well,  we 
look  from  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain  on  the  emerald  plain  and 
the  deceptive  neatness  of  Cettinje.  That  oddest  of  capitals  has 
been  described  often  enough  :  the  best  of  it  perhaps  is  the  get- 
ting thither.  But  if  in  riding  up  the  main  street  for  the  first 
time  one  chance  to  meet  the  Waywodes  and  superior  officers  dis- 
persing after  a  levee,  as  I  did,  that  picture  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
They  are  nearly  all  gigantic — all  superbly  martial.  Their  costume 
is  equalled  only  by  the  Scotch : — a  round  cap,  scarlet  and  gold, 
long  white  coat,  brilliant  waist-scarf,  and  over  it  a  scarlet  weapon- 
belt,  emptied  within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  blue  breeches, 
and  high  boots.  The  plaid  is  not  to  be  named  for  effect  beside 
the  struka,  a  rug  home-woven,  black,  with  slight  imperfect  bars 
of  colour  at  the  edge,  fringed  very  heavily.  It  is  worn,  as  a  rule, 
across  the  shoulders,  leaving  all  those  gay  accoutrements  dis- 
played ;  but  its  extraordinary  weight  keeps  it  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion, if  folded.  No  description  could  represent  the  savage  majesty 
of  warriors  thus  accoutred  stalking  by  groups  in  the  moonlight, 
sparkling  with  gold  and  silver,  the  fringe  of  their  strukas  sweep- 
ing the  earth. 
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IT  would  be  certainly  interesting,  and  possibly  useful,  to  know  the 
particular  composition  performed  by  Orpheus  when  he  headed  that 
somewhat  startling  procession  of  birds,  beasts,  trees,  and  rocks, 
which  followed  him  admiringly,  entranced  by  the  music  of  his 
lyre.  Similar  information  with  regard  to  Amphion  and  the  per- 
suasive strains  by  which  he  induced  the  stones  of  Thebes  to  move, 
or  perhaps  dance  to  their  places  and  build  themselves  into  a  city 
without  the  intervention  of  masons  and  bricklayers,  would  have 
an  obvious  value  during  a  strike  in  the  building  trade.  So,  too,  the 
discovery  of  Arion's  manuscript  score  might  perhaps  influence  the 
price  of  fish  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  assuming  that 
the  dolphin  is  or  can  be  rendered  palatable  food.  There  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that  the  works  of  these  distinguished  musicians  are  lost 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery;  there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  surprising  effects  referred  to  were  produced  by  the  agency  of 
simple  Tunes.  Birds  and  beasts  can  know  nothing  of  thorough-bass, 
and  stones  and  dolphins  are,  as  a  rule,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
mysteries  of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  A  tune,  which  may  perhaps 
be  defined  as  a  melody  possessing  an  especially  obvious  rhythm, 
appeals  directly  to  an  almost  primitive  sense,  common  to  nearly 
all  civilised  men  and  possibly  to  dolphins.  The  appreciation  of 
music  in  its  higher  forms  demands  the  deliberate  and  careful 
cultivation  of  an  inborn  taste.  It  is  not  by  mere  instinct  that  the 
full  merit  of  the  masterpieces  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  is  recog- 
nised. A  man  may  be  possessed  of  an  undoubted  '  ear,'  his  love 
of  music  may  be  perfectly  genuine,  and  yet  much  of  what  is 
ordinarily  accepted  as  high-class  music  may  be  utterly  beyond 
him.  He  is  simply  bored  by  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  concertos : 
the  crash  of  choruses,  the  quaint  and  marvellous  intricacy  of 
fugue,  and  the  giddy  rush  of  an  overture,  are  to  such  a  one  possibly 
imposing,  certainly  bewildering,  and  frequently  wearisome.  If  he 
is  a  man  of  superlative  and  unnatural  honesty  he  will  admit  this. 
If  he  is  merely  possessed  of  the  average  amount  of  courage  he  will 
say  nothing  about  it.  He  will  humbly  accept  the  verdict  of  con- 
noisseurs, and  will  go  to  classical  concerts  much  as  he  goes  to 
church,  from  a  dim  sense  of  duty  and  because  it  is  the  thing  to 
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do.  He  will  scan  the  programme  with  apparent  satisfaction ;  but 
when  it  contains  an  item  described  as  Op.  56,  he  will  be  conscious 
of  inward  misgivings,  and  though  his  external  demeanour  during 
its  performance  may  be  decently  expressive  of  enjoyment,  he  will 
be  secretly  yearning  for  the  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few  persons  who  are  wholly 
insensible  to  the  magic  of  a  Tune  :  many  who  have  no  power  of 
reproducing  half  a  dozen  notes  with  their  proper  intervals  can 
readily  distinguish  their  favourite  tunes  and  find  a  genuine  enjoy- 
ment in  hearing  them  and  in  beating  time  more  or  less  incorrectly 
with  head  or  hand.  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  by  his  own  account 
organically  incapable  '  of  a  tune,'  and  who  had  been  '  furtively 
practising  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  all  his  life  and  never  arrived 
within  many  quavers  of  it,'  declared  that  '  it  would  be  a  foul  self- 
libel  to  say  that  his  heart  had  never  melted  at  the  concourse  of 
sweet  sounds.'  Squire  Western,  too,  '  though  he  always  excepted 
against  the  finest  compositions  of  Mr.  Handel,'  made  a  practice 
every  afternoon,  '  as  soon  as  he  was  drunk,'  of  hearing  his  daughter 
play  over  the  tunes  he  loved. 

The  influence  of  tunes  may  be  considered  as  twofold :  in  the 
first  place  there  is  the  gratification  of  the  simple  sense  which  we  call 
'  ear,'  to  which  a  tune  is  pleasing  as  warmth  to  the  body  and  colour 
to  the  eye.  The  gratification  thus  derived  from  tunes  may  perhaps 
be  distinguished  as  emotional ;  though,  indeed,  the  perception  and 
enjoyment  of  music  is  often  accompanied  by  such  physical  effects 
as  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  its  action  on  the  body  might  be 
even  described  as  mechanical.  David,  the  cunning  minstrel, 
chased  away  the  dark  spirit  that  troubled  his  royal  master ;  Annot 
Lyle  did  like  service  for  Allan  McAulay  when  the  gloom  was  heavy 
upon  him ;  and  a  traveller  in  Columbia  describes  how  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  regularly  employ  music  as  a  cure  for 
certain  bodily  complaints.  Dodwell,  a  nonjuring  writer  of  the 
Revolution  period,  throws  valuable  light  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  defends  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  churches  on 
the  ground  that  the  notes  of  the  organ  have  a  power  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  devil  on  the  spinal  cord.  To  explain  this 
view  he  remarks  there  is  high  authority  for  the  opinion  that  the 
spinal  marrow,  when  decomposed,  becomes  a  serpent.  Without 
necessarily  adopting  the  theory  of  this  ingenious  writer,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  direct  influence  of  music,  and 
especially  of  tunes,  on  the  religious  sentiment.  Music,  as  an 
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element  in  public  worship,  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  sect, 
but  its  effects  are  especially  marked  in  what  are  known  as  religious 
movements.  Wesley  estimated  very  highly  the  value  of  this  in- 
fluence, and  prided  himself  on  the  singing  in  the  congregations  of 
the  Methodist  Connexion ;  while  in  more  recent  times,  '  revivals,' 
such  as  those  led  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  have  owed  much  of  their  success  to  the  employment  of 
simple  but  striking  hymn-tunes. 

The  value  of  music,  and  especially  of  tunes,  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  military  spirit  is  also  sufficiently  obvious.  Even  Plato,  whose 
taste  in  music,  or  at  least  in  musical  instruments,  was  deplorable, 
admitted  some  sort  of  military  music  into  his  ideal  state  ;  though, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  modern  fife  and  drum  abomination,  he 
would  only  tolerate  the  flute.  The  minstrel  Taillefer  chanted  the 
Song  of  Roland  as  he  rode,  like  a  mediaeval  Tyrtseus,  before  the 
Norman  fort  at  Senlac.  The  Parliamentary  troops  raised  a  psalm, 
doubtless  with  a  nasal  twang,  as  they  charged  the  Cavaliers  at 
Newbury;  and  the  Covenanters  lifted  up  their  voices  in  like 
manner  in  the  fight  at  Both  well  Brigg.  Even  the  peaceful  citizen 
of  modern  times  is  sometimes  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  military 
enthusiasm  as  he  watches,  perchance  from  his  own  shop-door,  the 
passing  of  a  regimental  band.  His  soul  is  stirred  by  the  martial 
strains,  and  he  feels  that  he  too  is,  or  might  be,  capable  of  heroic 
deeds. 

Considerable,  however,  as  is  the  power  possessed  by  tunes  of 
directly  affecting  the  emotions,  it  is  in  another  quality  that  their 
most  potent  influence  is  to  be  sought :  namely,  as  ready  vehicles 
of  association.  Few  persons  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  facility 
with  which  associations  group  themselves  around  a  tune,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  whole  trains  of  possibly  long-buried  memories 
are  awakened  by  the  familiar  sounds. 

It  is  this  quality  in  tunes  that  will  sometimes  make  maids  and 
even  matrons  grow  pensive  when  they  catch  the  strains  of  a  fami- 
liar waltz.  It  is  this  that  suddenly  straightens  an  Englishman's 
knees  when  he  hears  in  a  foreign  country  the  first  few  bars  of 
'  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  that  prompts  the  expatriated  Scotch- 
man to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  comparative  stranger,  and  in  extreme 
cases  to  mount  upon  the  table  and  there  wave  his  glass,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne.' 

It  is  this  that  causes,  it  is  said,  the  Swiss  mountaineer,  when 
he  hears  in  exile  the  well-known  '  Ranz  des  Vaches,'  to  fall  into  a 
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melancholy  so  profound  that  he  often  pines  away  and  dies  of  mere 
nostalgia.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  that  the  Jewish  captives  felt 
when  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  they  sat  down  and  wept,  and  hung 
their  harps  upon  the  trees  that  were  therein :  they  could  not  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion,  captives  and  in  a  strange  land.  It  is  this,  too, 
that  gives  to  such  familiar  tunes  as  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
hymns  a  value  in  the  estimation  of  many  quite  disproportionate  to 
their  intrinsic  musical  merit.  Like  the  battered  furniture  of  an 
early  home,  such  tunes  are  often  endeared  to  us  by  the  memories 
they  carry  with  them.  They  are  as  kindly  magicians  at  the  sound 
of  whose  voice  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  memory  open  wide  and 
enable  us  to  step  in  a  moment  from  the  glare  of  the  Present  into 
the  dim  cool  twilight  of  the  Past. 

The  readiness  with  which  tunes  become  the  vehicle  of  associa- 
tions has  led  to  their  frequent  adoption  as  national  or  political 
badges.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  force  which  draws  and 
holds  men  together,  some  external  symbol  is  instinctively  sought 
which  shall  represent  to  themselves  their  common  hopes  and  aims, 
and  to  the  world  their  corporate  character.  The  nation  boasts  its 
nag,  the  regiment  its  colours  and  its  uniform,  the  college  its  gor- 
geous ribbon,  and  the  Pickwick  Club  its  coat.  But  it  is  not  only 
by  definite  and  organised  bodies,  such  as  the  regiment  and  the 
college,  that  such  badges  are  employed. 

The  varying  fortunes  of  the  Stuart  family  in  England  formed 
the  theme  of  a  whole  literature  of  songs  and  ballads,  often  set  to 
music,  the  influence  of  which  in  sustaining  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jacobites,  especially  among  the  lower  orders  and  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  considerable.  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  this  influence,  it  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  attributing  to  the  tune  alone  an  effect  which  was  in 
reality  due,  partly  or  wholly,  to  the  words.  The  tune  is  no  doubt 
originally  merely  the  vehicle  of  the  words ;  it  gives  them,  how- 
ever, vitality,  and  greatly  intensifies  their  effect :  the  multitude 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  take  the  trouble  to  learn  or  even  understand  a 
political  ballad,  and  for  one  who  appreciates  the  words  a  dozen  will 
probably  pick  up  the  tune.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  when  a  tune 
has  once  acquired  a  political  significance,  it  is  frequently  adapted 
to  several  sets  of  words,  a  fact  which  appears  to  show  that  it  is  the 
tune  rather  than  the  words  which  obtains  the  strongest  hold  upon 
the  popular  fancy.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  a  song 
which  was  closely  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Stuarts  during 
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a  hundred  years,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  especially 
effectual  in  stirring  the  loyalty  of  the  Jacobites,  viz.  '  The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again.'  The  song  was  apparently  written  and 
composed  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  at  once  taken  into  favour  by 
the  Koyalist  party ;  the  mention  of  it  is  introduced  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  novel  of  *  Woodstock,'  where  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dissolute  Cavalier  Wildrake.  Those  who  sang  in  the  days 
of  the  Eestoration  did  so,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  gratification  that 
is  naturally  felt  by  men  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the 
fulfilment  of  their  own  prophecies.  But  it  was  soon  restored  to 
its  former  significance,  and  became  once  more  the  expression  of  a 
hope  destined  this  time  never  to  be  realised. 

It  was  to  the  accompaniment  of '  The  King  shall  enjoy  his 
own  again  '  that  James  made  his  first  entry  into  Dublin  after  his 
flight  from  England ;  and  when,  more  than  half  a  century  later, 
the  Young  Pretender  entered  Edinboro'  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  Preston,  it  was  to  the  sound  of  the  same  almost  historic 
strains. 

While  the  supporters  of  James  II.  were  feeding  their  enthusiasm 
with  this  tune,  his  opponents  had  also  adopted  one  which  seems  to 
have  exercised  an  equal  or  even  greater  influence  on  their  party. 
'  Lillibullero,'  best  known  perhaps  to  modern  readers  as  the  un- 
failing refuge,  in  times  of  doubt,  of  gentle  Uncle  Toby,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  '  a  foolish  ballad  made  at  that  time,  treating 
the  Papists,  and  chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner 
.  .  .  that  made  an  impression  on  the  army  that  cannot  well  be 
imagined  by  those  who  saw  it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last 
all  people  both  in  city  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetually. 
And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect.'  The 
words  of  'Lillibullero,'  which  have  been  assigned  to  various 
authors,  are  described  by  Macaulay  as  in  no  respect  above  the 
ordinary  standard  of  street  poetry ;  but  the  tune,  which  appears 
to  have  been  composed  by  Purcell,  has  since  been  employed  for 
numerous  other  sets  of  words. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  French  Ee volution 
were  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  well-known  tunes.  The 
Parisians  who  thronged  in  thousands  to  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
there  to  dig  and  make  ready  for  the  Feast  of  Pikes,  marched  to 
the  brisk  melody  of  '  Qa  ira.'  It  was  heard  again  when,  in  June, 
1792,  a  furious  mob  of  men  and  women  defiled  before  the 
Assembly,  singing  and  dancing  the  Carmagnole  round  a  bleeding 
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heart  borne  upon  a  pike.  But  foremost  among  national  and 
political  tunes,  as  well  for  its  intrinsic  merit  as  for  the  part  it  has 
played  in  history,  must  be  reckoned  the  song  of  the  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  able  men  '  who  knew  how  to  die,'  the  Hymn  or 
March  of  the  Marseillaise,  :  luckiest  musical  composition  ever 
promulgated.  The  sound  of  which  will  make  the  blood  tingle  in 
men's  veins  ;  and  whole  Armies  and  Assemblages  will  sing  it, 
with  eyes  weeping  and  burning,  with  hearts  defiant  of  Death, 
Despot,  and  Devil.'  Few  scenes,  even  in  a  time  when  scenes  of 
tragic  interest  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  are 
more  striking  than  that  where  the  twenty-two  Girondins,  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  on  which  they  were  to  die,  raised  the 
Hymn  of  the  Marseillaise,  the  chorus  growing  fainter  as  the 
guillotine  swiftly  did  its  work,  and  dying  into  silence  as  the  last 
head  fell.  That  the  authorship  of  such  a  composition  should  be 
claimed  by  more  than  one  person  was  to  have  been  expected ;  it 
is  commonly,  however,  ascribed  to  Kouget  de  Lisle,  a  young 
artillery  officer  who  was  stationed  at  Strasbourg  early  in  1792. 
Whoever  the  composer  may  have  been,  some  subtle  sympathy 
with  human  passions  must  surely  have  been  felt  by  him  who,  by 
a  simple  consecution  of  sounds,  could,  and  indeed  can  still  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  stir  the  pulse  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  rouse  a  people  to  revolution.  A  tune  the  performance  of 
which  even  in  times  of  peace  can  scarcely  be  safely  tolerated 
under  despotic  rule  must  certainly  be  reckoned  as  a  power ;  nor 
is  that  power  limited  to  the  country  which  gave  it  birth  :  the 
*  March  of  the  Marseillaise  '  has  become  '  the  Hymn  of  Eevolution 
all  over  the  world.' 
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1. 

TOZER  had  turned  sixty-five.  He  was  short  and  spare,  with  a 
pointed  nose,  of  the  barometrical  type,  which  indicated  minute 
differences  of  temperature  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  The  upper 
part  of  his  head  was  entirely  bald ;  but  he  had  tufts  of  white 
woolly  hair  over  each  ear  :  these  were  met  by  a  white  woolly 
beard,  which  went  from  one  ear,  under  his  chin,  to  the  other  ear  ; 
so  that,  from  a  little  distance,  his  face  had  the  appearance  of  being 
swathed  in  cotton  wool,  for  toothache  or  the  mumps. 

He  had  long  arms,  and  immense  feet,  which  he  turned  out  at 
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right  angles  with  his  body  when  he  walked.     He  was  reported  to 
have  been  handsome  in  his  youth. 

Tozer  kept  a  private  boarding-school,  which  he  conducted  on 
principles  of  his  own.  He  had  once  been  a  brilliant  scholar  and 
excellent  teacher,  but,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  his  palmy 
days  might  have  been  described  as  prehistoric.  There  were 
unkindly  rumours  which  said  that  he  had  erred  through  fine  old 
port,  and  others  which  described  him  as  having  gone  out  of  the 
way  through  excellent  Madeira ;  but  to  these  I  shall  make  no 
further  reference.  In  one  respect,  at  all  events,  Tozer  was  un- 
altered ;  his  temper  was  as  fine  as  ever.  Through  manhood  and 
old  age,  he  retained  unimpaired  the  fiery  qualities  which  had 
ever  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  scholastic  career; 
and  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  lovingly  did  he  cherish  the  swish. 

Tozer's  teeth  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  declining  years.  It 
required  a  close  inspection  to  detect  that  they  were  false ;  for  a 
long  time  he  believed  that  no  one  knew  it  save  the  dentist  and 
himself,  but  one  morning  Toddy  got  into  his  dressing-room  (from 
which  Tozer  had  run  out  in  a  hurry  to  quell  a  sudden  rising  in 
No.  5  dormitory),  and  finding  the  teeth  in  a  tumbler  of  water  on 
the  table,  he  abstracted  the  section  belonging  to  the  lower  jaw, 
and  carried  it  away.  Tozer's  reading  of  prayers  that  morning  was 
an  appalling  performance,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it. 

In  his  latter  days,  Tozer  became  very  absent-minded ;  and 
sometimes  on  Sunday  mornings  the  chapel  bell  would  continue 
ringing  for  half  an  hour  after  the  time  of  service,  until  some  one 
was  sent  to  summon  him,  when  he  would  appear,  with  his  cap  on 
wrong  side  foremost,  and  often  with  a  Plato  and  Virgil  instead  of 
his  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  under  his  arm.  But  this  was  regarded 
by  us  as  a  very  venial  fault,  for  when  he  came  in  late,  Tozer  would 
dismiss  us  without  a  sermon. 

He  had  buried  three  wives,  and  was  suspected  of  a  desire  to 
take,  and  perhaps  to  bury,  a  fourth. 

II. 

THERE  were  three  assistant  masters.  Peach,  the  mathematical 
master,  was  the  only  one  in  the  place  of  whom  we  were  the  least 
afraid.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  gross  and  pursy,  with  a  white 
doughy  face,  illumined  by  small  black  eyes.  We  abhorred  him 
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for  his  habit  of  favouritism,  which  led  him  to  pet  two  or  three  boys 
in  every  form,  and  vent  his  spleen  on  all  the  others.  We  called 
him  Pike  because  of  the  voracity  with  which  he  ate  at  table. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  mastership,  Pike  persistently  declined 
to  send  up  anyone  to  be  flogged,  not  from  tender  or  humanitarian 


motives,  but  from  sheer  squeamishness  on  the  subject  of  the  swish, 
it  being  the  function  of  the  master  who  reported  him  to  hold  the 
hands  of  the  victim  during  the  operation.  But  one  day,  in  a  rage, 
he  sent  up  Davis  of  the  upper  third ;  and  having  once  tasted 
blood,  and  rather  liked  it,  he  never  afterwards  failed  to  report  one 
or  two  of  us  when  the  week's  work  was  overhauled  on  Monday 
morning. 
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Longreed,  the  third  master,  was  a  tall  gawky  fellow,  with 
sandy  hair  and  a  weak  chest,  who  exercised  a  minimum  of  authority 
in  the  school.  We  despised  him  at  first,  for,  three  weeks  after  he 
came,  he  went  down  on  his  knees  to  the  fourth  form,  and  prayed 
them  not  to  sing  '  Kule  Britannia '  in  class,  lest  Tozer  should 
overhear,  and  take  his  situation  from  him.  But  in  time  we  came 
to  like  him,  for  he  was  as  soft  as  milk,  and  good-natured,  and 
would  beard  Tozer  in  his  study,  and  try  to  beg  off  any  decent 
fellow  who  happened  to  be  under  sentence  of  a  whacking.  At  a 
school  entertainment,  in  his  first  year,  he  read  '  The  May  Queen,' 
by  which  name  he  was  ever  afterwards  known. 

The  May  Queen,  when  he  first  came,  taught  French  as  well  as 
English ;  but  his  attainments  in  the  Gallic  tongue  were  incon- 
siderable, and  Tozer  shortly  afterwards  engaged  a  resident  French 
master.  His  name  was  Gringier,  which  was  soon  corrupted  by  us 
into  Ginger.  Ginger  was  a  big  stout  man,  with  black  hair,  red 
cheeks,  and  an  eye  as  merry  as  that  reverend  person's  in  Ingoldsby, 
whom  Nelly  Dean  poisoned  through  the  medium  of  Warden  pie- 
Ginger  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  mischievous  and  unlawful 
sport  of  all  kinds,  and  aided  and  abetted  us  in  most  of  our  nefarious 
exploits. 

Tozer's  sister  Sophia  assisted  him  in  the  capacity  of  matron. 
She  was  of  the  same  age  and  comeliness  as  her  brother,  and  had 
an  inveterate  hatred  for  boys.  She  was  small,  thin,  and  wizened, 
and  went  hopping  like  a  bird.  She  could,  however,  run  upon 
occasion ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  astonishing  form  she  displayed 
in  her  famous  pursuit  of  Toddy,  twice  round  the  playground  and 
over  Tozer's  lawn,  that  she  received  the  appellation  of  Gregor, 
after  the  horse  of  that  name  which  won  the  Derby,  or  some  other 
great  race,  that  same  year.  It  was  Gregor  who  first  took  in  hand 
the  new  boys  on  their  arrival  at  the  school.  She  pounced  on 
them  the  instant  they  set  foot  on  the  mat,  demanded  the  key  of 
their  box,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  a  minute  examination  of 
the  contents,  sorting  out  all  such  articles  as  she  considered  unfit 
for  school  use,  and  setting  them  aside  until  the  end  of  term,  by 
which  time  they  were  not  unfrequently  missing.  Active  to  a 
most  pernicious  extent,  she  was  liable  to  be  found  up  and  about 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  she  would  rouse  Tozer  from  his 
slumbers  at  midnight  to  acquaint  him  that  she  had  found  a  pile 
of  crusts  under  the  table  in  hall,  and  at  six  in  the  morning,  that 
he  might  not  oversleep  himself.  In  her  zeal  for  him  and  for  the 
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school,  and  in  her  unsleeping  anxiety  to  have  some  fellow  or 
another  always  within  range  of  the  swish,  she  bored  and  worried 
the  old  man  almost  to  the  point  of  extinction.  He  had  made 
many  efforts  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she  stuck  to  him  with  the 
tenacity  of  one  of  the  mustard-plasters  she  was  so  fond  of  pre- 
scribing for  us.  She  cherished  a  hopeless  love  for  the  May 
Queen,  who  ran  from  her. 

III. 

EELEASED  from  the  hands  of  Gregor,  the  new  fellows  were  sent 
down  to  the  grounds,  where  they  were  put  through  a  catechism 
something  like  the  following  : 

'  Young  'un,  what's  your  name  ?  ' 

'  How  much  tin  have  you  got  ?  ' 

'  Will  you  cheek  Tozer  ?  ' 

<  Can  you  fight  ?  ' 

As  a  rule,  a  more  than  verbal  answer  was  required  to  the  last 
question,  for  the  examination  was  usually  brought  to  an  end  by 
an  invitation  from  several  old  hands  to  as  many  new  fellows  to 
'  come  and  have  it  out '  in  the  Kookery.  The  Eookery  was  a  piece 
of  ground  in  a  corner  of  the  playground,  where  a  few  ragged  trees 
grew,  in  the  branches  of  which,  for  want  of  a  worse  habitation, 
some  half-dozen  rooks  made  their  nests  in  the  spring.  This  was 
the  fighting-ground  of  Tozer's ;  and  it  resulted  from  the  time- 
honoured  practice  of  '  having  it  out '  with  the  new  fellows  in  the 
Kookery  on  the  first  day  of  term  that  those  unfortunates  generally 
made  their  earliest  appearance  before  Tozer  with  black  eyes  and 
swollen  noses.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happened  that  a  new  fellow 
could  fight,  and  punished  his  adversary;  but  this  was  uncommon. 
Having  been  soundly  drubbed  in  the  Eookery,  the  young  'uns 
were  instructed  to  tell  Tozer,  when  he  questioned  them  in  school 
the  next  morning,  that  they  had  fallen  against  a  desk. 

A  singular  and  dismal  appearance  they  presented  when  ranged 
before  him  after  early  chapel.  Something  of  this  kind  was  what 
took  place : 

TOZER  (adjusting  his  glasses,  after  having  wiped  them  on 
the  tail  of  his  coat) :  '  You,  first  boy,  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  eye  ? ' 

FIRST  NEW  BOY  (shaking  in  his  shoes} :  '  I  fell  against  a 
desk,  sir.' 
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TOZER  :  '  You,  next  boy,  what  have  you  done  with  your  front 

teeth  ? ' 

SECOND  NEW  BOY  (ivhimpering) :  '  I  fell  against  a  desk,  sir.' 
TOZER:    'You,  third  boy,  account  for  the  bulbous  aspect  of 

jour  nose.' 


THIRD  NEW  BOY  (blubbering) :  '  I  fell  against  a  desk,  sir.' 
And  so  on,  to  the  last  of  the  batch.  Tozer,  then,  bringing  the 
severest  powers  of  his  eye  to  bear  upon  the  miserable  youngsters, 
and  carelessly  throwing  open  the  cupboard  by  his  side,  wherein 
reposed  a  fresh  and  maiden  cane,  would  take  up  his  parable  pre- 
cisely in  these  words : 

'  During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  administered  this  school, 
VOL.  n. — NO.  10,  N.  s.  20 
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I  have  observed  an  unfailing  and  unvarying  propensity  on  the 
part  of  new  boys  to  fall  against  a  desk  on  the  day  of  their  arrival. 
It  is  improbable  that  all  of  you  have  fallen  against  a  desk.  You 
are  telling  me  a  lie.  Each  of  you  hold  out  a  hand.' 

Under  such  exhilarating  auspices  did  boys  enter  on  their  life 
at  Tozer's. 

A  viva  voce  examination  followed,  when  each  was  assigned  his 
place  in  the  school.  There  were  six  forms :  the  fifth,  which  was 
the  highest;  the  fourth,  the  upper  third,  the  lower  third,  the 
second,  and  the  first.  The  fourth  form  contained  about  five- 
and-twenty  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  from  thirteen  to  fifteen- 
and-a-half.  After  the  latter  age,  no  boy  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  fourth  ;  he  was  sent  to  join  the  seniors  in  the  fifth.  If  he 
had  done  well,  Tozer  commended  him,  and  sent  him  up  on  his 
merits  ;  if  he  hadn't,  Tozer  whacked  him,  and  sent  him  up  on  his 
demerits. 

Every  form  used  cribs  in  getting  up  its  classics.  The  method 
of  preparation  was  this.  The  tallest  fellow  in  the  form  held  the 
crib,  and  the  rest  stood  round  him  in  a  circle,  and  listened  while 
he  read  aloud,  connecting  the  Greek  or  Latin  with  the  English 
words  as  best  they  could :  it  was  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
recourse  was  had  to  a  dictionary.  The  plan  was  speedy,  but  had 
its  imperfections,  which  showed  the  plainest  when  any  variation 
was  made  in  the  usual  order  of  translating  in  class.  Nobody  ever 
acquired  anything  beyond  the  most  general  idea  of  any  portion  of 
the  lesson,  except  the  few  lines  which  he  expected  would  fall  to 
his  own  share  ;  so  that  if  the  fellow  at  the  middle  or  bottom  of 
the  form  was  put  on  at  the  beginning,  or  the  fellow  at  the  top 
was  put  on  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  result  was  a  hopeless 
collapse,  and  the  bringing  into  play  of  the  swish. 

Tozer  was  perfectly  aware  that  we  used  cribs ;  and  on  half- 
holidays,  when  the  school  was  at  cricket  or  football,  he  would  go 
round  the  class-rooms  and  hunt  for  them  amongst  our  books. 
If  he  found  a  crib  in  the  locker  of  a  very  big  fellow,  he  would 
remove  it  to  the  locker  of  some  one  who  might  be  swished  with 
impunity ;  and  he  would  send  for  that  fellow. 

'  What  book  is  that  in  your  locker,  sir  ? ' 

;  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Tozer.' 

'  Ah !  but  I  know.  It  is  a  translation  of  Virgil.  This  is  the 
way  you  prepare  your  lessons,  is  it  ? ' 

'  It  isn't  my  book,  sir  ;  and  I  didn't  put  it  thers,' 
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1  Indeed !  Then  you  would  suggest  that  somebody  else  put 
it  there  ?  This  makes  your  case  worse  :  you  will  receive  ten  cuts.' 
And  he  did. 


IY. 

THE  fourth,  the  largest  form  in  the  school,  was  a  centre  of  rebel- 
lious feeling,  whence  all  disturbances  emanated.  The  genius  of 
the  fourth  was  Toddy.  In  most  schools,  public  or  private,  there 
is  a  pre-eminent  leader  of  mischief,  who  organises  conspiracies 
and  heads  rebellions,  and  who  may  generally  be  pounced  upon 
when  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  contraband  movement  is  expected 
to  be  set  on  foot.  At  Tozer's  it  was  Toddy,  who  was  a  sort  of 
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juvenile  Jack  Cade,  Hotspur,  and  Guy  Fawkes  rolled  into  one. 
He  was  fourteen-and-a-half,  small  for  his  age,  and  plump ;  and 
equally  nimble  with  his  fists  and  his  feet.  Nothing  delighted 
Toddy  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  a  fight  or  a  swishing.  There 
was  rarely  a  fight  of  importance  in  which  he  did  not  act  as  second 
to  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  ;  and  it  was  quite  refreshing  to 
observe  the  gusto  with  which  he  arranged  the  ring,  and  called, 
*  Time,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.'  In  the  matter  of  swishings 
Toddy  was  always  ready  to  take  his  own  share ;  and  indeed,  in 
this  respect,  he  might  be  described  as  the  Benjamin  of  Tozer's, 
for  his  portion  was  full  seven  times  that  of  any  other  fellow  in  the 
school.  His.  popularity  was  universal,  and  Tozer  himself,  though 
he  said  that  Toddy  had  cost  him  a  small  fortune  in  canes,  was 
believed  to  have  a  remote  and  sneaking  partiality  for  him  :  never- 
theless it  was  Toddy  who  took  a  leading  part  in  most  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  tried  the  peace  of  Tozer.  Amongst  the  most 
memorable  of  these  was  the  rebellion  named  after  resurrection- 
pie,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  occurred  during  my  first  term. 

We  had  for  dinner  on  Fridays  a  villanous  species  of  pie, 
stony  as  to  the  crust,  and  pulpy  and  leaden-hued  as  to  the  meat. 
Moreover,  Friday  was  a  non-pudding  day,  which  intensified  our 
grievance.  The  resurrection  compound  grew  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  an  order  was  issued  that  no  more  pie  should  be  eaten. 
Orders  of  this  kind  were  not  to  be  disobeyed ;  for  disobedience 
meant  a  cobbing  in  one's  night-dress— a  horrible  form  of  running 
the  gauntlet,  in  which  the  runner  was  flogged  with  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  into  one  corner  of  which  was  tied  a  big  pellet  of 
soap.  Accordingly,  when  Friday  came  round  again,  and  the  pie 
was  served  out  at  dinner,  each  of  us  left  his  portion  untasted  on 
his  plate. 

Tozer,  wondering  that  no  plates  were  returned  for  a  second 
helping,  inquired  of  Jenkins,  the  serving-man,  who  answered  : 
*  Please,  sir,  the  young  gents  'asnt  heat  w'at  they  'as  on  their 
plates.' 

Tozer,  scenting  mischief,  frowned,  and  was  evidently  on  the 
point  of  sending  to  Cakebread,  the  gardener,  a  wholesale  order 
for  birches.  But  he  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  try  the 
power  of  example.  Falling  to  on  the  instant,  he  ate  pie  with 
ostentatious  voracity,  until  he  had  made  an  extensive  breach  in 
the  enormous  structure  before  him.  We  watched  him  admiringly, 
yet  not  without  a  feeling  of  pity,  for  we  knew  what  a  store  of 
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suffering  he  was  laying  up  for  himself.  But  we  ate  no  pie,  and 
Tozer  perceived  that  his  move  had  failed.  It  was  then  that  he  de- 
livered the  speech  which  all  old  Tozerites  regard  to  this  day  as  his 
oratorical  masterpiece.  Kising  slowly,  and  letting  his  gaze  wander 
from  one  side  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  he  said  in  measured  tones  : 


*  Gentlemen,  the  pie  is  made  from  prime  beef-steak  '  (groans 
and  hisses,  and  cries  of '  Oh,  Tozer  ! '  '  Tozer,  for  shame  ! '  '  Where 
are  your  morals,  Tozer  ? ')  '  and  what  is  more,  gentlemen,'  he  con- 
tinued, quite  unmoved,  '  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  a  question 
either  of  pie  or  of  birch '  (renewed  demonstrations,  amid  which 
Tozer  quietly  resumed  his  seat}. 

We  were  dismissed  dinnerless  and  rebellious.     It  happened 
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that  just  at  that  time  a  bull-terrier  pup  which  some  one — in  a 
freak,  it  must  have  been,  of  ironic  generosity,  for  he  hated  dogs — 
had  given  as  a  present  to  Tozer,  disappeared  from  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  was  no  more  heard  of ;  and  we  chose  to  regard  the 
circumstance  as  connected  in  some  mysterious  way  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  resurrection-pie.  Toddy  com- 
posed some  verses,  which  some  one  else  set  to  music,  and  '  The 
Touching  Ballad  of  the  Puppy  and  the  Pie '  was  rehearsed,  and 
sung  by  the  whole  school  in  procession  round  the  playground. 
The  first  stanza,  I  remember,  began  thus  : 

Tozer  had  a  little  pup — 
Where  is  that  puppy  now  ? 

And  the  chorus  ran  as  follows  : 

He  gave  us  resurrection-pie  ; 

He  called  it  beef-steak — 0  my  eye  ! 

There  were  several  swishings,  but  our  proceedings  of  the 
previous  Friday  were  repeated  on  the  Friday  following,  and  on 
two  subsequent  Fridays  :  and  on  the  fifth  Friday,  when  the  re- 
bellion had  been  just  a  month  in  progress,  and  the  ballad  had 
been  sung  twice  every  day,  and  three  times  on  Sunday,  we  entered 
hall  at  dinner-time  to  find  that  the  pie  had  been  abolished,  and 
corned  beef  substituted  in  its  stead.  We  cheered  Tozer ;  but  the 
successful  issue  of  the  struggle  made  us  over-confident  in  the 
future,  and  we  suffered  a  disastrous  reverse  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  revolt. 

It  occurred  to  Tozer,  one  day  in  the  winter  term,  that  we  lay 
in  bed  too  long  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  monstrous  conception 
on  his  part,  for  we  got  up  at  half-past  six  in  summer,  and  at  seven 
in  the  winter.  Tozer,  however,  said  that  he  would  have  us  rise 
at  the  same  hour  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  on  a  cold  dark  day 
in  November  the  horrid  clangour  of  the  bell  roused  us  at  6.30. 
We  turned  out  sullenly,  and  in  every  dormitory  there  were 
ominous  mutterings  as  the  fags  lighted  the  candles  and  poured 
the  water  into  the  basins.  About  half  the  school  were  down  to 
prayers  at  seven  ;  the  other  half  received  impositions  of  two 
hundred  lines  of  Latin.  At  bed-time,  the  order  was  given  that  no 
one  should  rise  before  the  usual  hour  the  next  morning.  No  one 
did ;  and  Tozer,  Pike,  and  the  May  Queen  celebrated  prayers 
together ;  Ginger  remaining  between  the  sheets  like  the  rest 
of  us. 
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Tozer  announced  his  intention  to  flog  the  entire  school ;  and 
Cakebread  was  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  two  days  in 
cutting  and  binding  birches.  We  were  summoned  in  batches  to 
the  boot-room — the  usual  place  of  execution — where,  behind  a 
long  bench,  stood  Tozer,  Pike,  and  the  May  Queen,  each  divested 
of  his  gown,  and  armed  with  a  prodigious  birch.  Every  one  of  us 
was  treated  to  a  fresh  birch :  a  pile  of  new  ones  stood  in  one 
corner,  and  the  old  ones  were  flung  together  in  another  corner. 
Jenkins,  Cakebread,  and  Crane — the  old  half-witted  boot-black, 
whom  we  called  Cranky — were  employed  to  hold  us  over  the 
bench.  We  were  swished  in  trios,  and  the  rest  stood  outside, 
alternately  cheering  and  groaning,  each  trio  receiving  an  ovation 
as  they  emerged  from  the  place  of  torment. 

For  three  days  Tozer  and  his  assistants  birched  incessantly 
from  twelve  noon  to  one  P.M.  ;  and  Cranky  took  opportunity  to 
tell  us  on  the  quiet  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  himself  so  much 
in  the  whole  previous  course  of  his  existence.  We  received 
twenty  cuts  apiece,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
flanks  of  about  half  the  school  had  been  made  to  tingle.  It  was 
a  parody  on  the  Terror  during  the  Eevolution  of  '79. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  two  fags  were  sent  shivering 
downstairs  in  the  dark  to  cut  the  bell-rope.  Tozer  ceased  to  flog, 
and  stopped  the  half-holidays  for  the  remainder  of  term.  We  bore 
this  for  a  fortnight,  thinking  to  tire  him  out ;  but  he  stuck  to  his 
ground,  and  we  saw  that  unless  a  compromise  could  be  effected, 
we  must  lose  the  best  football  matches  of  the  season.  For  a  week 
we  came  down  to  prayers  at  seven  to  the  moment,  and  then  went 
to  him  in  a  body,  and  offered  an  unconditional  submission.  He 
relented,  and  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  one  of  a  thousand 
lines  of  Greek  for  the  whole  school.  The  victory  was  Tozer's  all 
along  those  lines. 

V. 

WHILE  Tozer  was  in  his  prime,  the  institution  of  swishing — both 
as  regarded  birch  and  cane — had  flourished  finely ;  but  increasing 
years  had  brought  with  them  a  diminished  vigour  of  arm  and  a 
limitation  of  range,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  his  style 
was  not  what  it  had  been  in  his  palmy  days.  It  was  cramped 
where  it  had  been  exuberant ;  it  wanted  breadth  and  freedom, 
and  showed  altogether  a  deplorable  absence  of  finish.  The  last  time 
he  operated  on  me  I  could  hardly 'repress  a  feeling  of  pity,  so 
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sadly  had  he  declined  from  his  old  splendid  form.  Moreover,  the 
performance  was  no  longer  public,  for  Tozer  was  far  too  conscien- 
tious an  artist  to  submit  his  failing  powers  to  be  criticised  by 
those  who  had  seen  and  remembered  him  at  his  best. 

The  boot-room  was  now  the  scene  of  every  swishing  of  im- 
portance ;  arid  almost  the  sole  circumstance  of  interest  that  re- 
mained for  the  general  public  was  the  procession  of  the  accuser., 


the  condemned,  and  the  executioner  from  the  schoolroom  to  that 
apartment. 

The  preliminaries  were  as  follows.  Pike,  let  me  suppose,  has 
a  grudge  of  long  standing  against  Wilson  primus  of  the  lower 
third.  On  Monday,  when  the  registers  are  examined  after  early 
school,  he  presents  himself  at  Tozer's  desk,  and  a  muttered  col- 
loquy takes  place,  during  which  Tozer  rubs  his  palms  together, 
straightens  his  right  arm,  and  glances  hungrily  over  his  glasses  to 
where  Wilson  sits,  three  places  from  the  bottom,  in  the  lower 
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third.  Wilson,  to  whom,  through  constant  repetition,  this  kind 
of  thing  has  become  a  little  monotonous,  exhibits  a  sublime  in- 
difference, and  in  an  audible  tone  makes  a  wager  with  Toddy,  who 
sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth,  that  he  will  get  fifteen  cuts  this 
time  instead  of  ten. 

'  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Peach,  that  this  is  a  case  for  an  imposi- 
tion ?  '  says  Tozer  in  an  undertone  to  Pike,  neither  of  them  hav- 
ing the  smallest  intention  to  forego  the  chance  of  swishing  Wilson 
primus. 

1 1  am  afraid  that  the  case  would  hardly  be  met  by  an  imposi- 
tion,' answers  Pike. 

'  Ah  !  just  as  I  feared,'  says  Tozer.  '  Wilson  primus,'  he 
continues,  elevating  his  voice,  '  stand  out.  Your  master  has 
again  complained  of  your  continued  carelessness  and  insubordina- 
tion. I  regret  that  it  should  be  necessary  so  often  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  a  boy  of  your  age  and  abilities,  but  I  will  have 
no  carelessness  or  insubordination  in  my  school.  You  will  remain 
behind  at  twelve  o'clock.' 

After  twelve,  when  the  others  have  been  dismissed,  there  is  a 
procession  of  three  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  boot-room.  Tozer 
leads  the  way,  Pike  follows,  and  Wilson  primus  with  the  birch — 
the  fine  points  of  which,  if  opportunity  be  given,  he  will  nip  off 
and  put  in  his  pocket — brings  up  the  rear. 

These  were  the  preliminaries,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  days 
which  followed  the  abolition  of  public  executions,  there  remained 
to  us  nothing  but  to  gather  about  the  boot-room  door,  and  listen 
for  the  impact  of  the  swish,  the  grunt  of  satisfaction  with  which 
Tozer  accompanied  each  stroke,  and — in  the  case  of  a  youngster 
— the  smothered  exclamations  of  the  sufferer. 

But  there  was  one  distinguished  occasion  on  which  Tozer  went 
far  to  recover  the  brilliant  reputation  of  his  early  days.  The 
swishing  of  Davis  made  an  epoch  in  the  term  in  which  it  occurred, 
and  is  since  fondly  remembered  as  Tozer's  last  great  performance 
in  public.  Davis  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  third,  and  had 
held  that  position  during  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  Tozerite. 
He  was  of  the  tadpole  build,  with  a  big  head  and  irresponsible 
legs ;  and  when  he  walked,  he  gave  you  an  impression  that  he 
was  not  quite  sure  where  he  was  going,  or  whether  he  would  ever 
get  there.  We  all  hated  Davis,  for  he  was  a  fellow  of  small 
meannesses,  who  at  breakfast  or  tea  would  direct  his  neighbour's 
attention  to  imaginary  spiders  on  the  wall,  and  drink  his  tea  when 
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his  head  was  turned.  He  funked  at  football,  and  was  an  inveterate 
muff  at  cricket.  You  felt  an  irresistible  longing  to  kick  at  him 
when  he  passed  you  in  the  playground,  and  no  one  was  ever 
known  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  holding  his  head  under 
water  when  an  opportunity  offered  on  tubbing  nights. 

The  antipathy  of  Tozer  for  Davis  was  something  positively 
abnormal.  His  fingers  itched  to  be  holding  some  sort  of  weapon 
whenever  Davis  went  near  him,  and  he  would  whack  him  upon  a 
provocation  smaller  than  that  on  which  he  whacked  any  other 
fellow,  Toddy  not  excepted. 

Three  several  circumstances — the  extempore  and  essentially 
public  character  of  the  performance,  the  scope  allowed  for  artistic 
effect,  and  the  exceeding  unpopularity  of  the  victim — combined 
to  invest  with  a  high  and  special  degree  of  interest  the  particular 
swishing  of  Davis  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer.  It  happened  on 
this  wise. 

The  fourth  and  the  upper  third  amalgamated  for  Grecian 
history,  and  Tozer  was  holding  forth  to  them  one  afternoon  on  the 
subject  of  Marathon.  He  left  the  room  in  the  middle  of  the  lesson 
to  fetch  a  map  from  his  study,  putting  his  black  velvet  skullcap 
to  mark  his  place  in  the  book.  . 

Toddy,  who  was  sitting  near  Davis,  bet  him  a  pint  of  nuts  that 
he  wouldn't  hang  the  cap  on  a  peg  high  up  on  the  wall  over 
Tozer's  desk.  Davis,  who,  to  give  him  his  due,  was  ready  for  any 
species  of  devilry,  accepted  the  bet  in  a  moment,  and,  snatching 
the  cap,  climbed  on  Tozer's  tall  stool,  and  lodged  it  on  the  peg. 

He  was  getting  down  when  Rogers,  at  the  top  of  the  form, 
jerked  the  stool  from  under  him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
rapid  descent  to  the  floor,  Davis  was  caught  by  a  projecting  nail, 
at  about  the  third  or  fourth  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and  suspended 
in  mid- air. 

Enter,  at  that  moment,  Tozer,  who  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  A  look  of  such  intense  satisfaction  as  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  there  before  or  afterwards  stole  over  the  old  man's 
countenance,  and  purring  softly,  he  skipped  away  to  select  a  new 
cane  from  a  bundle  which  had  come  in  that  morning. 

'  Take  me  down,  you  fellows,'  shouted  Davis,  who  was  caught 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  release  himself;  but  not  one  of  us 
budged. 

1  Davis,'  said  Toddy,  '  yuu  haven't  had  a  banging  this  term,  and 
you're  getting  cocky.  Besides,  the  sports  are  not  three  weeks  off, 
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and  you're  so  beastly  fat  you  don't  stand  a  chance  to  win  anything 
unless  you  go  in  training.  Tozer's  going  to  train  you  now ;  keep 
still,  Davis,  it's  all  for  the  best.' 

Then  we  heard  Tozer  shuffling  along  the  passage,  and  in  he 
came  with  a  cane  in  each  hand. 


The  old  fire  shone  in  his  eye,  and  he  took  up  his  position,  and 
measured  his  distance  with  blissful  deliberation. 

Swish—'  Oh  ! '     Crash— '  Oh,  my  ! '     Bang—'  Oh,  my  stars ! ' 

The  performance  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  great 

artistic  merit.    Tozer's  handling  of  the  swish  was  at  once  bold  and 

scientific,  entirely  free  from  looseness  of  aim  or  bungling ;  and 

many  of  those  who  looked  on  declared  that  it  reminded  them  once 
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more  of  the  days  in  which  he  had  had  no  rival  in  the  art.  Davis- 
himself,  when  dressing  his  wounds  before  dinner,  admitted  that 
Tozer  had  on  that  occasion  evinced  a  skill  almost  inspirational  in 
the  discovery  of  susceptible  parts. 


VI. 

IN  Tozer's  active  days,  his  restless  ubiquity,  the  cunning  of  his 
eye,  and  the  keenness  of  his  nose,  prevailed  to  keep  a  check  on  our 
appetite  for  lawless  adventure  of  all  kinds  ;  but  as  he  grew  old  he 
was  less  on  the  alert,  and  the  days  became  livelier  for  us. 

They  were  the  days  of  the  great  bolster  matches,  when  one- 
third  of  the  school,  composed  of  the  big  fellows,  went  out  against 
the  remaining  two-thirds,  and  the  corridors  echoed  the  noises  of  the 
fray.  On  field  nights,  when  the  whole  school  was  engaged,  Pike 
and  the  May  Queen,  whose  doors  opened  on  the  main  corridor,  were 
locked  in  their  rooms,  and  fags  were  posted  on  every-landing  to 
give  warning  of  Tozer's  approach.  It  was  generally  when  the 
fight  was  at  its  hottest  that  the  word  was  passed  along  the  line  of 
scouts,  '  Cave !  Tozer  ! '  and  then  it  was  everyone  for  himself,  and 
the  devil,  or  Tozer,  take  the  hindmost. 

Tozer's  unvarying  formula  on  such  occasions,  delivered  in  a 
quiet  tone  as  he  came  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  was,  '  I'll  make 
it  pretty  hot  for  any  boy  I  catch  out  of  bed ; '  and  this  was  a  matter 
in  which  he  was  always  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  his  word. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  custom,  on  the  announcement  of  Tozer's 
approach,  to  place  a  jug  or  a  tumbler  filled  with  water  on  the  door 
of  No.  1  dormitory,  where  it  occupied  a  position  of  advantage  with 
respect  both  to  the  force  of  gravity  and  to  the  head  of  Tozer  ;  but 
the  old  man  was  not  to  be  caught  many  times  in  that  way,  and 
this  mode  of  surprising  him  lost  its  zest. 

But  the  period  of  Tozer's  declining  vigilance  was  associated 
with  enterprises  more  ambitious  than  bolster  matches  of  the  whole 
school.  These  were  excursions  after  dark  into  the  town,  where, 
by  concert  with  Black  Billy,  landlord  of  the  '  Potato  and  Welcome ' 
tavern,  we  organised  many  a  quiet  supper  party.  Billy  was  a 
patron  of  sport,  and  while  he  drank  spirits  at  our  expense,  he  would 
harangue  us  on  the  decay  of  the  pugilistic  and  other  pastimes 
of  his  youth.  He  had  all  Toddy's  enthusiasm  for  a  fight,  and 
was  delighted  when  he  could  arrange  a  t  little  meetin' '  in  his  own 
back  parlour. 
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One  evening — it  was,  I  think,  Ginger's  birthday,  and  he  was 
treating  three  or  four  of  us  to  a  surreptitious  supper  at  Billy's — 
Billy  whispered  us  that  '  a  neat  little  bizness  was  a-comin'  off ' 
between  two  'real  game  'uns,'  for  101.  a  side,  at  the  Marshes,  on 
the  following  evening,  and  intimated  that  if  we  liked  to  go  he 
would  keep  '  a  father's  eye  on  us '  while  we  remained. 

This  was  quite  enough  for  us,  and  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  the 
next  night  Ginger,  Toddy,  Wilson  primus,  and  myself,  scaled  the 
high  gates  at  the  bottom  of  the  playground,  crossed  the  cricket 
field,  and  got  into  the  high  road  which  led  to  the  Marshes,  distant 
about  three  parts  of  a  mile.  The  '  meeting '  was  arranged  for 
twelve  midnight,  and  it  wanted  a  minute  or  two  of  that  hour  when 
we  reached  the  ground,  and  were  taken  in  charge  by  Billy. 

The  ring  was  lighted  by  torches,  and  the  combatants  were 
stripping.  Billy  had  procured  us  a  capital  place,  and  when  the 
tight  began  we  followed  the  general  example,  and  laid  our  money 
freely. 

We  were  seeing  life  in  this  commendable  fashion,  and  Ginger 
was  shouting  with  delight  at  every  good  hit,  when  Wilson,  who 
stood  beside  me,  plucked  my  sleeve,  and  pointing  a  trembling 
finger  at  the  other  side  of  the  ring,  whispered,  'Look  there  !' 

I  looked,  and  saw  the  white  unwholesome  face  and  ferret's 
eyes  of  Pike. 

We  ducked  our  heads,  but  he  had  caught  sight  of  Wilson's 
cap, — it  was  the  little  round  cap  with  the  red  button  which  we 
wore  on  drill-days ;  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  gave 
chase. 

Luckily  for  us,  we  were  on  the  side  of  the  ring  nearest  to  the 
school. 

Ginger,  as  a  free  and  independent  agent,  might  of  course  have 
stayed  had  he  chosen,  but  he  said : 

'I  remain  not,  me.  Togezer  let  us  run,  mes  enfants. 
Courage!  Ze  Pike,  is  he  not  grosse?  Allans!  I  tell  you  we 
win  him  easy.  Bah  ! ' 

Away  we  went  then,  over  the  Marsh,  and  on  the  high  road, 
keeping  well  together,  and  holding  our  wind  for  the  final  pull  up 
the  cricket-field.  We  had  a  few  yards'  start ;  but  Pike,  in  spite 
of  his  bulk,  had  good  staying  powers,  and  we  could  hear  him 
holding  the  course  doggedly  at  about  fifty  yards  in  the  rear. 

Toddy  had  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  but  we  dared  not  show  the 
light ;  and  as  it  was  pitch  dark,  the  road  was  not  without  its 
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dangers.  But  it  was  neck  or  nothing  with  us :  for  as  Pike  had 
not  seen  our  faces,  everything  depended  on  our  reaching  the  house 
before  him.  So  we  cast  caution  aside  and  went  at  a  headlong  pace. 
Pike  did  not  gain  on  us ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  did  not 
gain  much  on  him,  for  Ginger's  pace  was  deficient,  and  we  were 
determined  to  keep  all  together. 


We  reached  the  cricket-field,  and  sprang  at  the  fence.  All  of 
us  cleared  it  except  Ginger,  who  came  to  grief.  Said  he : 

*  Go,  mes  enfants.     It  is  nozing.     Bah  !  I  die.' 

'  Gammon  ! '  said  we,  and  picked  him  up. 

But  Pike,  who  had  tackled  the  fence  warily,  had  gained  on 
us,  and  was  coming  up  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
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Ginger  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  *  Eun,  you,'  he  said  to 
Toddy, '  and  make  ze  eye  of  ze  bull  to  blink  himself  ovair  ze  deetch/ 

Toddy  understood,  and  running  to  the  deep  ditch  which 
bounded  the  field  on  one  side,  flashed  the  light  beside  it  for  an 
instant,  then  shut  it  off,  and  caught  us  up  again.  The  ruse 
succeeded,  for  we  heard  Pike  flounder  into  the  ditch,  and  emerge, 
swearing  freely, — his  vocabulary  of  expletives  was  extensive  and 
picturesque. 

This  gave  us  another  good  start,  and  we  made  the  best  of 
it,  pressing  at  a  rattling  pace  up  the  field  until  we  judged  that 
we  were  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  gates. 

Then  we  put  on  a  tremendous  spurt,  pulling  Ginger  between 
us,  for  his  wind  was  giving  out,  and  reached  the  gates  probably 
a  clear  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  Pike. 

Ginger  would  not  climb  until  he  had  helped  every  one  of  us 
over,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  we  three  were  on  the 
other  side.  All  might  then  have  been  well,  but  for  another  acci- 
dent to  the  unlucky  Frenchman. 

There  was  a  gap  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  where  the  wood 
had  broken  away  from  the  iron  frame,  and  into  this  gap  Ginger 
in  climbing  over  contrived  somehow  or  other  to  slip  and  wedge 
himself. 

History  or  literature  offers  no  parallel  to  his  situation. 

Balaam's  case,  when  the  ass  pinned  him  against  the  wall,  was 
nothing  to  it ;  nor  was  Falstaff 's  in  the  buck-basket ;  nor  Jonah's, 
in  the  belly  of  the  whale  ;  nor  Don  Quixote's,  when  the  girls  tied 
him  by  the  wrists  to  the  window. 

Ginger  kicked  and  struggled ;  we  were  powerless  to  extricate 
him,  and  Pike  was  nearing  the  gates. 

'  Oh,  mon  pauvre  venire.  Pull  me  at  ze  leg.  Oh,  diable  I 
Oh,  Bah  !  Pull  me  at  ze  leg,  I  say.  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  how  I  am  nip, 
nip,  nip  at  ze  venire ! '  cried  he ;  and  we  pulled,  but  without 
avail,  for  the  gap  was  narrow  and  Ginger  was  wide. 

We  could  hear  Pike  panting  and  labouring  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  a  heavy  shuffling  step  came  down  the  playground,  and 
Tozer,  whom  the  piteous  cries  of  Ginger  must  have  roused,  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  with  a  bedroom  candle. 

To  go  behind  him,  blow  out  the  candle,  and  squeeze  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  on  the  part  of  Toddy. 

But  there  was  Pike  to  be  dealt  with  yet.  He  reached  the 
gates,  and  clambered  to  the  top,  when  the  combined  weight  of 
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the  two  stout  men  made  the  rotten  wood  split  from  end  to  end. 
Pike  was  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and  Ginger,  with  his  unhappy 
venire,  fell  on  the  top  of  him. 

For  the  second  time  we  picked  up  OKnger,  and  taking  him 
between  us,  ran  at  full  speed  to  the  house. 

But  Jenkins,  who  had  been  posted  there  by  Tozer,  watched  us 
from  behind  the  door  as  we  entered  ;  our  names  were  known,  and 
our  doom  sealed. 

Ginger  was  recommended  to  offer  his  services  elsewhere  ;  and 
Toddy,  Wilson,  and  myself  left  Tozer's  at  short  notice,  under  cir- 
cumstances not  unattended  by  ignominy. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  LAST  EUROPEAN  WHO  RODE 
THROUGH  THE  DESERT  FROM  BERBER  TO 
SUAK1N.1 

THE  fiat  had  gone  forth — I  was  under  sentence  of  death,  for  the 
doctors  had  declared  I  was  dying,  and  had  informed  General 
Hicks  that  unless  I  quitted  the  Soudan  I  should  be  a  dead  man 
in  three  weeks.  Now  the  fact  is,  my  illness  was  due  to  no  '  climatic 
cause,'  but  to  erroneous  medical  treatment  after  being  poisoned  by 
drinking  Nile  water  impregnated  with  the  filth  of  an  Egyptian 
camp.  This  occurred  during  the  Senaar  campaign — that  vic- 
torious campaign  in  which  for  once,  and  once  only,  the  Egyptian 
troops  were  brought  to  face  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  Arabs :  I 
mean  at  the  battle  of  Marabiah,  four  days  south  of  Kawa,  opposite 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Isle  of  Abba,  when,  in  solid  square,  our 
little  army  of  4,500  with  six  English  officers  beat  back  the  swarms 
of  Bagarras,  led  on  by  the  desperately  gallant  chiefs  of  the 
Mahdi,  who,  like  their  Saracen  ancestors,  invariably  attack  a  I'arme 
blanche — even  though  it  be  certain  death  to  them. 

On  the  evening  of  July  15,  at  the  hour  of  sunset — one  of  those 
glorious  sunsets  seen  only  in  Central  Africa — I  embarked,  on  six 
months'  forced  leave,  on  my  dahabeeah  lying  off  Gordon's  old 
quarters  at  Khartoum,  where  Baron  von  Seckendorf,  Captain 
Massey,  and  myself  had  been  billeted  for  six  weeks  on  our  return 
from  the  campaign  above  alluded  to. 

Hicks  Pasha,  Colonel  Farquhar,  Colonel  De  Coetlogan,  Captain 
Massey,  Captain  Warner,  and  Captain  Evans  came  to  bid  me  fare- 

1  Notes  from  Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Colborne's  (Hicks'  Staff)  Journal. 
VOL.  II.— NO.  11,  N.  S.  21 
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well.  Little  did  I  think  it  would  be  the  last.  I  was  very  angry 
with  the  doctors,  as  I  inwardly  felt  I  was  recovering,  although 
desperately  pulled  down  and  weak.  Poor  Hicks's  last  words  to  me 
were :  '  Instead  of  being  angry  with  the  doctors,  you  ought  to  be 
excessively  obliged  to  them.' 

/  think  so  too  !     Vale  !     Vale  ! 

The  ropes  are  cast  off,  and  now  as  I  drop  down  the  river,  the 
nodding  plume-like  foliage  of  the  palm-groves  of  Khartoum  is 
silvered  by  the  moon,  that — 

Rising  in  glorious  majesty, 
At  length  apparent  Queen 
Unveiled  her  peerless  light ; 

burnishing  with  a  sheen  of  matchless  beauty  the  fast-flowing  river, 
whilst  here  and  there  stand  out  in  sharply  cut  relief  against  the 
sky  the  graceful  curves  of  the  far-sweeping  yards  of  the  Nile 
boats  lying  tranquilly  at  anchor.  My  boat's  crew  consisted  of 
twelve  Arabs,  varying  in  shade  from  a  light  olive  to  a  dark  brown. 
Under  a  fresh  southerly  breeze  we  sped  rapidly  down  the  stream. 
The  monotonous  sound— something  between  a  creak  and  a  groan 
— of  the  sakieh !  wheels  on  the  bank  was  from  time  to  time 
relieved  by  the  sharp  cry  of  *  Hhales  /'  from  the  reis,  whose  crew 
responded  by  a  vociferous  '  Hader  !  '  as  they  slackened  sail  to  avoid 
the  sudden  squalls  which  abound  on  the  Nile. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  Tamamat,2  we  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day  at  the  sixth  cataract,3  a  place  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  many  a  Nile  boat.  The  evidences  of  this  were  apparent,  and 

1  The  sakieh  is  an  apparatus  in  universal  use  for  irrigation.     It  consists  of  a 
vertical  wheel  suspended  over  the  well  or  cistern.     Over  the  wheel  is  hung  an 
endless  chain,  the  lower  portion  of  which  dips  into  the  water.     To  this  chain  are 
fixed  a  series  of  earthenware  pitchers,  which,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  carry  the 
water  from  the  well  and  deposit  it  in  a  trough  or  spout  communicating  with  the 
channel  of  irrigation.     The  motive-power  is  furnished  by  oxen,  and  is  communi- 
cated to  the  vertical  wheel  by  means  of  a  horizontal  toothed-wheel,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bevel-wheel  in  modern  machinery.  This  is  turned  by  the  ox,  who  plods 
round  in  a  circle,  attached  to  a  long  shaft.    The  sakieh  is  invariably  shaded  by  a 
tree  or  an  artificial  arbour. 

2  Tamamat  was  burnt  in   1844  during  the  slave   revolt,  which  was  to  have 
broken  out  simultaneously  at  Senaar,  Kassala,  and  Khartoum.     The  negroes  who 
had  fled  were  overtaken  beyond  Senaar  and  massacred. 

8  This  so-called  cataract  is  an  irregular  rocky  obstruction,  a  somewhat  tortuous 
passage  through  which  was  blasted  by  Moon-tur,  a  former  governor,  the  only 
upright  one  they  ever  had.  Under  his  direction  one  of  the  highest  clusters 
of  rocks  in  the  Nile  was  cleared  away  in  two  months 
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among  other  wrecks  was  one  of  a  small  steamer.  The  river  at  this 
point  is  held  in  the  rigid  embrace  of  precipitous  rocks,  whose  base 
is  clad  with  rank  vegetation,  though  their  summits  stand  out 
weird  and  naked  against  the  sky.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  my 
passage  up  with  General  Hicks,  when  our  steamer  grounded,  and 
we  had  to  haul  on  our  cable  for  a  painful  half-hour  before  we  got 
afloat. 

We  next  reached  Shendy,  now  a  straggling  village,  shorn  of  its 
former  importance  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Shaygyeh  tribe,  a 
powerful  race  dwelling  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Shendy, 
obscure  as  it  is  to-day,  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  a  stronghold 
of  resistance  to  Egyptian  conquest.  The  flame  of  insurrection 
which  burns  so  fiercely  to-day  has  been  long  smouldering  in 
Shendy,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  tragedy  in  1821. 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  son  of  the  great  Mehemet  Ali,  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  collect  tribute  and  obtain  the  submission  of  Nimr,  the 
chief  of  the  Shaygyehs,  who  had  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the 
'  Tiger  of  Shendy,'  on  account  of  his  ferocity.  Ismail  treated  the 
'  Tiger '  with  contumely,  and  went  so  far  as  to  strike  him  with  the 
stem  of  his  chibouk.  This  blow,  however,  seems  to  have  struck  a 
brilliant  idea  into  his  head.  He  no  longer  pleaded  for  time  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Ismail,  but  promised  immediate  compliance, 
and  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  bullying  Pasha.  He  called 
together  his  family  and  the  head-men  of  his  former  subjects,  and 
represented  to  them  the  insatiable  nature  of  the  demands.  They 
then  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  they  thought  to  be  relieved  from 
all  further  spoliation.  Camels,  sheep,  horses,  corn,  '  dourra,'  and 
money  were  collected  and  brought  to  the  Pasha  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  and,  moreover,  the  Egyptian  troops  were 
invited  by  the  inhabitants  to  partake  of  a  banquet.  Every  dainty 
which  Shendy  could  afford  was  liberally  provided  for  the  Egyptians, 
who  washed  down  their  repast  with  copious  libations  of  Merissa.1 
The  Pasha's  guard  and  the  sentries  were  treated  with  the  same 
hospitality,  and  the  most  sumptuous  food  was  placed  before  Ismail 
himself. 

Implentnr  veteris  Bacchi.2 

1  Merissa  is  a  kind  of  beer  in  universal  use  in  the  Soudan  and  Upper  Egypt, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  is  made  from  maize 
(dhurra),  which  is  left  to  germinate  in  the  sun  and  then  reduced  to  flour  by  hand- 
mills.  The  flour  is  then  converted  into  dough,  boiled,  and  then  left  to  fermenl. 
It  is  a  thick  and  unpalatable  preparation. 

*  For  reteris  Haccki,  read  Merissa. 

21—2 
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At  midnight  a  great  cry  arose.  A  circle  of  flames  surrounded 
the  whole  town,  while  the  Pasha's  hut  itself  was  in  a  blaze. 

Up  rose  the  Pasha  at  that  blaze  of  light ; 

but  it  was  too  late.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  rush  through  the 
flames — he  was  burnt  to  a  cinder,  together  with  his  trusty  Mame- 
lukes who  guarded  him. 

In  the  still  hours  of  the  night  the  inhabitants  had  issued  forth, 
each  bearing  a  flambeau,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  piles  of  corn, 
maize,  and  forage  which  had  been  brought  in  as  tribute,  and 
which  had  been  piled  around  the  Pasha's  hut.  Many  soldiers, 
however,  dashed  through  the  flames,  escaped  to  their  boats,  and 
returned  to  Khartoum.  The  rest  perished  in  that  awful  holocaust, 
and  the  lurid  sky  echoed  the  last  cry  of  agony  long  ere  morning 
dawned  upon  the  smouldering  heaps  which  told  the  tale  of  death. 

The  Defterdar,  the  Viceroy's  son-in-law,  had  just  completed 
the  conquest  of  Kordofan — a  conquest  which  had  been  attended 
by  the  foulest  atrocities.  At  Bara,  at  El  Obeid,  and  wherever 
they  had  marched,  the  '  Turkish '  army  had  murdered,  pillaged, 
and  ravished. 

When  the  Defterdar  heard  of  the  massacre  at  Shendy,  he  at 
once  collected  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  marched  on  the 
town.  The  retribution  was  terrible,  the  revenge  a  fearful  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shendy  were  slaughtered,  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex.  Nimr,  however,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
Defterdar's  approach,  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  family  to 
Abyssinia.1 

1  It  is  to  these  massacres  in  Kordofan  and  Senaar  that  is  due  the  undying 
hatred  of  the  '  Turks  '  (the  Soudanese  call  the  Egyptians  Turks)  to  this  day.  It 
is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Irish,  who  to  this  day  hand  down  the  tradition  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  Cromwell's  army,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  time. 

Mehemet  Ali  invaded  Kordofan  at  the  same  time  that  his  son  Ismail  invaded 
Nubia  and  Senaar.  Mehemet  Ali  advanced  by  way  of  Dongola  and  the  desert  on 
Kordofan  with  4,000  cavalry  and  infantry,  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  and  1,400 
Bedaween.  After  a  terrible  march  of  eleven  days  over  the  burning  sand,  they 
entered  Kordofan  at  Kedjmar.  Kordofan  was  then  held  by  the  Sultan  of  Dar- 
four.  His  yoke  was  an  easy  one,  and  he  governed  through  a  viceroy,  who 
advanced  to  meet  the  Egyptian  army  with  what  natives  he  could  collect  and  his 
Darf  our  cavalry,  men  clad  in  armour  and  well  equipped.  These  cavaliers,  attired  in 
plumed  helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  and  mounted  on  richly-caparisoned  horses,  like 
the  knights  of  old,  turned  out  in  gallant  array  eager  for  the  approaching  combat. 
Their  departure  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  gala.  Feasting,  drinking,  dancing 
were  freely  indulged  in,  and  the  women  urged  them  on  to  deeds  of  valour  in  their 
songs.  Mehemet  Ali  found  them  full  of  fight,  and  drawn  up  on  a  plain  near 
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Shortly  after  leaving  Shendy  we  came  to  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, on  the  right  bank,  of  a  striking  and  fantastic  formation. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  gigantic  steps,  and  are  beautifully 
wooded  at  their  base.  Ten  miles  further  on  we  sighted  the  pyra- 
mids of  Meroe,  which  bear  inscriptions  containing  the  names  of 
thirty  of  the  long  race  of  kings  and  queens  from  whom  was  de- 
scended Queen  Candace,  who  held  sway  over  the  so-called  island  of 
Meroe,  and  who  so  vigorously  opposed  the  Romans.  On  the  most 
southerly  of  the  pyramids  is  found  the  name  of  Meru,  a  king  of 
the  country,  and  first  priest  of  Ammon.  Close  by  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Meroe  are  the  villages  of  Maruga,  Dangeleh,  and  Sur. 
An  hour  afterwards  we  approached  the  picturesque  range  of  the 
Omarab  Mountains,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  village  of  (rebel. 
The  fertility  of  both  banks  is  wonderful  at  and  after  this  point, 
and  the  scenery  most  beautiful.  The  slopes  are  luxuriant,  and  in 
a  state  of  high  cultivation.  But  I  missed  the  immense  flocks  of 

Bara.  The  Egyptian  guns  at  once  opened  fire.  They  were  charged  and  carried 
with  great  loss  by  the  Kordof anese,  who  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  infantry, 
but  in  doing  so  were  mown  down  by  hundreds,  and  had  to  retire. 

Still  the  battle  raged  without  distinct  success  on  either  side.  Again  and  again 
the  Turkish  cavalry  charged  and  were  repulsed,  but  at  last  the  Bedaween  sur- 
rounded the  Kordofanese,  whose  chiefs  were  now  slain.  The  guns  were  retaken, 
and  were  again  turned  against  the  Kordofanese,  whilst  the  musketry  made  fear- 
ful havoc.  A  complete  rout  followed.  Bara  was  taken  and  sacked,  while  the 
vanquished  Kordofanese  retired  upon  Obeid,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  taken. 
The  plunder  was  enormous,  the  lion's  share  being  taken  by  the  Defterdar.  The 
women,  stripped  of  their  jewels,  were  handed  over  to  the  soldiers.  The  native 
army  now  made  a  short  stand  at  Dar  Hamz,  but  was  again  completely  routed.  It 
then  broke  up  completely,  portions  of  it  fleeing  to  the  villages  and  portions  to  the 
mountains,  principally  to  Gebel-el-Deir,  within  sight  of  Obeid,  where  the  Kordo- 
fanese have  maintained  their  independence  until  the  present  time.  It  was  to 
this  mountain  the  Mahdi  intended  to  retire  with  his  family  and  worldly  goods  in 
case  General  Hicks  were  successful  in  sowing  disaffection  among  his  followers,  or 
had  beaten  him  in  battle.  The  summit  of  Gebel-el-Deir  is  a  table-land,  and 
reservoirs  serve  to  store  up  rain-water  in  the  rainy  season.  No  cruel  monster  who 
ever  persecuted  an  oppressed  people  surpassed  this  Defterdar.  Men  were  blown 
from  guns  for  the  slightest  complaint  and  for  the  most  trifling  offences.  I  lately 
came  across  a  story  which,  if  true,  sliows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  most 
refined  cruelty.  It  is  customary  throughout  Islam,  at  the  feast  of  Bairam,  for  the 
personal  attendants  of  Pashas  and  high  dignitaries  to  receive  presents.  The 
retainers  of  the  Defterdar  came  to  him  according  to  custom  to  wish  him  long  life 
and  happiness,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  the  usual  'lacksheesh.'  'Certainly,' 
he  replied,  'what  would  you?'  'Well,'  was  the  answer,  'we  are  badly  off  for 
shoes,  would  your  Excellency  allow  us  to  be  supplied  from  the  stores  ? '  '  Cer- 
tainly,' replied  the  Defterdar,  '  you  shall  receive  them  to-morrow.'  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  servants  were  brought  to  the  shoeing  shed,  and  shod  all  round 
with  iron  horse-shoes ! 
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wild-fowl  we  had  encountered  on  the  voyage  up.  They  had 
migrated.  The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  the  ceaseless  screech- 
ing and  moaning  of  the  sakiyehs,  at  work  night  and  day.  The 
villages  about  here  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of  tookoolis, 
or  conical-shaped  huts,  built  of  the  stalks  of  the  '  doorah'  (maize). 

Four  days  after  leaving  Khartoum  I  arrived  at  Berber,  the 
point  at  which  I  was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Nile,  and  strike  off 
across  the  desert  to  Suakin — anything  but  a  pleasure-trip,  above 
all,  in  the  month  of  July.  Berber  has  been  often  described.  The 
town  consists  of  a  collection  of  mud  huts,  sparsely  interspersed 
with  houses  of  loftier  pretensions.  Whilst  lying  on  the  deck  of 
my  dahabeeah,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  enfeebled  by  dysentery, 
I  observed  the  singular  figure  of  a  man  watching  me  from  the 
bank.  He  was  clad  in  a  loose  caftan,  and  wore  a  tarboosh, 
swathed  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  silken  koufieh,  the  picturesque 
scarf  worn  by  the  Arabs  as  a  protection  against  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.  His  girdle  was  furnished  with  dagger  and  pistol,  and 
his  nether  man  was  encased  in  boots  and  breeches.  His  face  was 
tanned,  and  he  was  '  bearded  like  the  pard.'  The  wearer  of  this 
incongruous  costume  was  O'Donovan,  the  adventurous  war  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News,  whose  name  has  recently  been 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  his  plucky  and  desperate 
ride  to  Merv,  in  Central  Asia. 

The  last  time  we  had  met  was  on  a  memorable  occasion.  It 
was  at  Constantinople,  and  O'Donovan  was  in  durance  vile  in  the 
prison  of  Galata  Serai  at  Pera,  whither  he  had  been  consigned  on 
a  charge  of  having  insulted  the  Sultan.  I  well  remember  passing 
a  portion  of  Christmas  Day  with  him  there,  and  at  midnight  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  his  release,  which  was  granted  on 
the  representations  of  Lord  Dufferin.  Poor  O'Donovan  had  an 
instinctive  love  of  dangerous  adventures.  Little  did  I  think  this 
was  to  be  his  last  when  I  bade  him  God-speed  the  next  day,  on 
his  way  to  Khartoum.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Power,  who 
had  come  out  as  special  artist  for  the  Pictorial  World,  and  is 
now  acting  British  Consul  at  Khartoum.  Mr.  Schuver,  the  Dutch 
traveller,  had  been  O'Donovan's  companion  in  many  a  wild  ad- 
venture, and  it  was  a  strange  fatality  which  brought  them 
together  once  more  at  Khartoum,  each  having  wandered  in  lands 
far  apart ;  and  still  stranger  was  it  that  the  two  should  meet  with 
their  deaths  at  almost  the  same  time,  so  shortly  afterwards.  Mr. 
Schuver  was  killed  on  the  Bahr  Ghazal  last  winter. 
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Before  leaving  Berber  I  dined  with  the  Miralai  (Colonel)  of 
mounted  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  was  on  his  way  to  join  Hicks  with 
800  horsemen.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the  feast. 
Turkish  dinners  have  been  often  enough  described.  The  inter- 
minable courses  of  sweets,  alternating  with  savouries,  and  the 
deft  practice  required  to  detach  the  morsels  with  the  right  hand 
(to  use  the  left  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette),  are  ex- 
periences with  which  most  people  are  familiar,  either  personally 
or  by  description.  The  most  difficult  feat  is  the  partaking  of 
soup.  An  accurate  eye  and  a  steady  hand  are  needed  to  carry 
the  contents  of  the  shallow  spoon  from  the  common  bowl  in  the 
centre  of  the  table  to  the  mouth.  *  He  who  sups  with  the  devil 
must  have  a  long  spoon  '  is  equally  applicable  to  him  who  dines 
a  la  Turque.  "We  were  a  merry  party,  however,  that  night  at 
Berber,  and  my  last  words  to  my  host,  the  Bashi-Bazouk  colonel, 
were — '  We  will  have  a  good  dinner  at  Khartoum  when  I  come 
back.'  Poor  fellow!  he  was  killed  with  the  rest  at  the  awful 
butchery  of  Melbass. 

The  next  day,  after  obtaining  camels  with  some  difficulty,  I 
started  for  my  ride  across  the  desert  to  Suakin.  As  I  turned  my 
back  upon  the  tall  acacias  and  palms  of  Berber,  and  set  my  face 
towards  the  desert,  the  town,  miserable  in  itself,  seemed  invested 
with  a  relative  charm  ;  and  its  dusky  daughters,  with  their  scanty 
skirts  of  leather,  cut  into  strips  and  modestly  weighted  with 
leaden  pellets,  were  regarded  by  me  as  comparatively  within  the 
circle  of  civilisation.  As  an  invalid  I  was  accommodated  with  an 
angareb.  The  angareb  is  a  sort  of  bed,  which  is  laid  transversely 
across  the  back  of  the  camel,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  wooden 
pin  on  either  side  passing  through  holes  in  the  angareb  itself. 
This  queer  structure  was  crowned  by  a  canopy  of  palm-leaves  and 
matting,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  cage.  I  have  tried 
most  modes  of  locomotion,  from  an  elephant  to  a  Cairo  jackass, 
but  this  is  immeasurably  the  worst.  The  jolting  was  agonising 
in  my  weak  condition,  and  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  first 
halting-place  I  was  black  and  blue  from  the  two  pommels,  be- 
tween which  I  lay,  driven  as  they  were  through  the  angareb  to 
steady  it.  We  left  Berber  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
party  consisted,  besides  myself,  of  an  Egyptian  officer,  also  sick, 
two  Bashi-Bazouks,  ordered  by  Hicks  as  a  guard,  and  the  Bisha- 
reen  camel-drivers,  with  seven  camels,  three  being  appropriated 
to  myself  and  baggage,  and  the  remainder  laden  with  (  dhurra  '  and 
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water.  A  word  here  as  to  the  camel,  the  much  belauded  '  ship  of 
the  desert,'  that  enjoys,  among  those  who  have  not  come  into 
contact  with  him,  a  much  better  reputation  than  he  deserves. 
Patience  is  a  virtue  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  pre-eminently 
endowed.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  he  is  about  the  most 
impatient  brute  in  the  whole  animal  creation.  He  grumbles  and 
swears  when  required  to  start,  and  grumbles  and  swears  when  he  is 
required  to  stop ;  roars  at  you  when  you  get  on,  roars  at  you  when 
you  get  off,  as  he  does  when  he  is  laden  and  when  he  is  unladen. 
His  patience  is  usually  the  result  of  senility.  He  is  usually  vicious, 
and  is  irremediably  addicted  to  bolting.  Neither  is  his  intelli- 
gence sufficiently  strong  to  allow  him  to  distinguish  noxious 
plants,  and  he  is  at  all  times  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  his  driver  on 
this  account. 

The  Bishareen  are  a  fine  tall  race — slender,  but  well-pro- 
portioned. They  take  especial  care  of  their  teeth,  which  are 
regular  and  of  lustrous  whiteness,  which  is  in  part  due  to  their 
simple  diet,  and  in  part  to  a  root  (raki-wood)  which  they  chew 
perpetually.  Their  dress  is  scanty,  but  graceful.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  white  linen  wound  about  the  waist  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulder.  Each  man  carries  a  long  straight  sword  and  a  shield  of 
small  dimensions,  made  of  hippopotamus  or  rhinoceros'  hide.  A 
spear  is  carried  in  the  right  hand.  The  Bishareen,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  take 
great  personal  pride  in  their  hair.  A  considerable  portion  of  their 
lives  is  spent  in  its  adornment.  I  doubt  whether  a  Parisian 
coiffeur  would  care  to  take  lessons  in  his  'metier  from  these 
children  of  the  desert,  but  he  would  be  puzzled  to  imitate  them. 
The  hair  is  jet-black,  coarse,  wiry,  and  abundant.  It  is  parted  in 
a  horizontal  line  round  the  head,  the  parting  passing  close  above 
the  ears  ;  the  hair  above  this  line  is  dressed  perpendicularly  and 
looks  like  a  mop.  Below  it  is  plaited  and  frizzed,  and  sticks  out 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders  like  the  roof  of  a  pent-house,  doubt- 
less affording  great  protection  to  the  back  of  the  neck  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  whole  is  stiffened  with  grease,  and  when  the 
Bishareen  has  newly  performed  his  toilet  and  grease  is  plentiful, 
his  sable  locks  assume  the  snowy  whiteness  of  those  of  Jeames. 
The  sun  melts  the  grease,  which  drips  on  to  the  back  and 
shoulders,  forming  a  deposit  by  no  means  savouring  of  the  con- 
ventional spicy  odours  of  '  Araby  the  Blest.'  A  long  skewer  or 
hairpin  transfixes  this  wonderful  coiffure,  and  serves  the  double 
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purpose  of  a  comb  and  a  weapon  used  in  the  chase  of  the  ferce 
naturae,  which  abound  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

These  people  are  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  hours  of 
prayer  prescribed  by  the  religion  of  Islam.  They  are  Moslems  of 
the  Malikee  rite,  like  the  rest  of  the  Soudanese.  They  perform 
their  ablutions  by  means  of  sand  in  lieu  of  water — a  substitute 
sanctioned,  I  believe,  by  the  Prophet,  in  cases  where  water  is  not 
to  be  had.  I  never  saw  them  smoke,  but  they  are  addicted  to 
snuff,  which  they  carry  in  round  ball-shaped  boxes.  Their  knives 
are  fastened  above  the  left  elbow.  The  Bishareen  women  are 
comely,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  clad  in  a  simple  cotton 
gown.  The  tribe  consists  of  between  100,000  and  150,000  souls. 
Their  sheik  is  Bashi  Moussa  (Moses).  They  are  divided  into 
twenty-two  sub-tribes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  El 
Kelamab.  They  are  governed  by  numerous  sub-sheiks.  The  rule 
is  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  A  tribute  of  about  3,0001. 
per  annum  is  extracted  from  them.  They  of  course  detest  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  their  now  open  hostility  has  long 
been  smouldering  in  secret.  They  occupy  an  ill-defined  district 
between  the  19th  and  20th  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  desert 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea,  and  pride  themselves  on  the 
possession  of  their  hygeens,  or  well-bred  swift  dromedaries. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  at  Bir  Mahobe,  after  three  hours' 
march  east-north-east  from  Berber.  At  this  place  there  is  a  large 
well,  riveted  with  stone.  Here  we  took  in  a  supply  of  water,  for 
between  this  point  and  0-Bak  there  is  not  a  drop.  The  next 
morning  we  entered  the  howling  wilderness.  Our  way  lay  across 
a  barren  plain  of  reddish  sand  and  grit ;  the  pale  sickly  yellowish- 
grey  weeds  became  more  sparse  and  soon  disappeared.  These  had 
been  preceded  by  scanty  patches  of  reed-grass,  and  occasional 
thorny  mimosa.  iNow  not  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen. 
We  halted  at  a  point  where  this  plain  merges  into  a  bewildering 
maze  of  shifting  sand-hills,  utterly  desolate.  I  was  glad  to 
quit  my  angareb  and  the  back  of  my  camel,  as  I  had  been  in 
torture  the  whole  day,  and  the  soft  sand  formed  a  delightful  bed. 
So  thankful  was  I  to  be  rid  of  the  nauseous  jolting  that  I  looked 
with  kindly  eyes  even  on  this  unlovely  spot — unlovely,  perhaps, 
but  sublime  and  impressive  as  stupendous  loneliness  and  vast 
space  could  make  it.  The  sunsets  of  the  African  desert  are  never 
to  be  forgotten.  I  have  seen  the  sun  sink  to  rest  in  many  lati- 
tudes and  on  most  meridians,  but  have  never  been  so  awed  by 
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the  grandeur  of  the  sweet  hour  as  in  the  silent  solitude  of  the 
desert.  It  is  more  striking  than  a  sunset  at  sea;  the  sense  of 
loneliness  is  deeper,  and  the  rich  golden  tones  of  the  undulating 
plain  of  sand  and  the  sullen  glow  and  cool  violet  shadows  of  the 
wild  gaunt  mountains  around  are  awe-inspiring. 

The  next  morning  we  began  the  passage  of  the  loose  sand- 
dunes  above-mentioned,  the  most  painful  and  perilous  portion  of 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  desert  between  Berber  and 
the  Eed  Sea.  The  camels  laboured  through  the  yielding  sand, 
sinking  under  their  feet  at  every  step.  On  this  day  the  mirage 
was  intensely  real.  Before  me  lay  a  lake,  its  blue  waters  laugh- 
ing in  the  sun,  studded  with  gem-like  islets  clad  with  verdure, 
and  bordered  by  castles,  high  turrets,  and  battlements,  and  again 
by  gleaming  villages  and  smiling  hamlets — the  whole  scene  fairy- 
like  in  its  beauty,  and  a  painful  contrast  to  the  arid  sand  and 
fierce  heat  and  consuming  thirst  from  which  I  was  suffering.  It 
is  in  vain  that  one  rubs  one's  eyes  and  seeks  to  disabuse  one's 
self  of  the  illusion.  The  thing  is  there,  undeniable,  apparently 
solid  and  tangible ;  you  know  it  is  mocking  you,  like  an  ignis 
fatuus,  but  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws 
which  govern  the  phenomenon  will  not  brush  it  away  from  the 
retina.  There  is  small  wonder  that  the  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced should  have  frequently  yielded  to  the  delusion.  Life  is 
the  price  paid  for  such  a  mistake.  Some  years  ago  a  company  of 
soldiers  perished  from  thirst  in  this  region.  Disregarding  the 
warning  of  their  guides,  the  poor  fellows,  fresh  from  Egypt,  and 
mad  with  thirst,  broke  from  the  ranks  and  rushed  towards  the 
seeming  lakes  of  transparent  water  which  was  presented  to  their 
eyes  on  all  sides.  They  pressed  on  eagerly  towards  the  ever- 
receding  phantasm,  and  one  by  one  fell  prostrate  to  leave  their 
bones  to  bleach  on  the  sand.  On  another  occasion  a  detachment 
was  sent  across  the  desert  to  Berber  on  its  way  to  Khartoum. 
The  soldiers,  refusing  to  be  checked  by  the  guides,  consumed  all 
their  water  when  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  El-Bok,  confident 
of  their  ability  to  reach  the  well.  The  heat  was  intense.  The 
men  became  prostrate,  and  in  a  few  hours  died  one  by  one  in 
horrible  agony.  The  Arabs  call  the  mirage  bahr  esh  sheitan — 
'  the  devil's  sea.' 

Later  in  the  day  the  sky  assumed  a  greyish  tint,  then  a  deep 
yellow,  and  the  sun  became  darkened  and  appeared  as  a  blood-red 
disk.  I  perceived  a  cloud  of  sand  rolling  up  from  the  west.  With 
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a  roar  it  was  upon  us,  and  I  had  to  bury  my  face  in  my  bwnous } 
to  shield  it  from  the  cutting  particles  of  sand.  The  camels 
floundered  about,  blind  and  helpless ;  the  Arabs  howled  and  cried 
'  Abd-a-alah ;'  the  whole  caravan  was  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
What  track  there  had  been  previously  was  obliterated.  The 
drivers  had  lost  their  way,  and  there  was  the  ugly  fact  of  our 
water  being  very  limited  in  quantity ;  and  water  in  the  desert 
means  life.  Moreover,  my  angareb  slid  off,  and  I  was  precipitated 
to  the  earth,  miraculously  escaping  anything  worse  than  a  mere 
shaking.  The  distance  between  a  camel's  hump  and  his  feet  is  a 
respectable  one.  Afterwards,  I  was  placed  for  additional  security 
between  two  camels,  slung  athwart ;  but  one  was  rather  smaller 
than  the  other — they,  therefore,  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  keep 
step.  The  result  was  the  most  excruciating  movement  ever  ex- 
perienced, which,  combined  with  the  bruises  and  abrasions  from 
the  recent  fall,  and  a  frame  weakened  by  dysentery  and  an  African 
climate,  together  with  forebodings  as  to  our  probable  fate  if  we 
did  not  strike  the  track  again,  produced  a  frame  of  mind  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  Job's.  We  rested  for  the  night,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  these  unstable  sands,  and  I  was 
devoutly  thankful  to  find  my  camel  treading  on  firmer  ground  next 
day  when  we  came  to  a  plain  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  we  had 
passed  previous  to  wading  through  the  mounds  of  sand.  But  at 
length  the  track  is  hit  off  and  at  last  0-Bak  is  reached.  This  small 
oasis  has  a  bout  thirty  wells.  The  water  is  brackish  and  barely  drink- 
able. The  wells  are  smtill  shafts  sunk  in  the  sand,  with  wooden 
curbing.  The  wells  are  constantly  filling,  and  new  ones  being 
sunk.  Before  reaching  this  station  we  passed  many  graves  of 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  desert.  They  were  marked  by 
borders  of  stones.  Simple  memorials  of  simple  lives  and  lonely 
deaths.  Before  reaching  0-Bak  we  passed  a  strange  block  of 
granite,  the  base  of  which  is  worn  by  the  sand  so  that  it  is  pear- 
shaped.  This  well-known  land-mark  is  known  as  Aboo-Odfa. 
Some  few  miles  farther  on  we  passed  another  mass,  weird  and 
solitary. 

We  had  an  hour's  sand-wading  after  leaving  0-Bak  before 
entering  on  the  gravelly  plain,  equally  devoid  of  wood  and  water, 
but  much  less  painful  to  traverse.  This  plain  gradually  narrows 
towards  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  is  called  Wadi-ed-Deruk. 
After  a  halt  here  we  toiled  on ;  the  mountain  Jebel  Gurrat  looming 
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in  the  distance  to  our  right.  Before  reaching  this  point  we  passed 
through  the  gloomy  valley  of  Berud.  Here  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  asses — graceful,  agile  creatures,  with  grey  bodies  and  white 
bellies,  that  bounded  away  at  our  approach.  Whether  they  had 
been  originally  tame  and  had  gone  like  '  wild  asses  into  the  wil- 
derness,' or  were  naturally  wild,  I  know  not.  These  creatures 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  antelopes,  many  vultures,  and 
some  sand  grouse  near  one  of  the  wells,  the  only  four-footed  and 
winged  denizens  of  this  dreary  desert  that  I  saw  on  the  journey. 
I  beg  his  pardon  ;  I  met  a  lonely  hare.  '  What  doth  he  here  ?  ' 
I  thought.  Not  feeding,  certainly;  as  he  bounded  away  over 
heaps  of  stones,  among  which  it  would  have  puzzled  the  most 
hungry  puss  to  have  snatched  a  mouthful.  I  forgot,  too,  the 
beautiful  little  ringdoves  among  the  mimosa ;  sisters  and  brothers 
to  those  of  Miss  Flo's  or  Miss  Daisy's ;  the  doves  one  hears  cooing 
in  their  aviary  on  a  bright  spring  morning  when  residing  at  an 
English  country-house.  The  way  now  pointed  east"  by  north 
through  a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by  low  hills  strewn  with  boulders 
of  inky  blackness.  The  scene  was  wild,  grotesque,  and  forbidding. 
My  Bashi-Bazouks  had  not  received  rations  for  the  journey,  and  I 
had  shared  the  remnant  of  provisions  which  remained  between 
them  and  myself.  The  consequence  was  that  I  was  reduced  to  a 
diet  of  dates,  some  salt  bacon,  and  two  tins  of  corned  beef,  and  the 
brackish  water  we  obtained  at  0-Bak.  The  consuming  thirst 
which  seized  me  was  augmented  by  this  regime,  and  I  looked 
forward  with  intense  longing  to  our  arrival  at  Ariab,  where  we 
might  obtain  good  water  and  the  delicious  goat's  milk.  We  taxed 
our  camels  to  the  utmost,  and  after  a  short  rest  pushed  on  through 
the  night.  We  reached  Ariab  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
skin  of  milk  was  brought  to  me  by  my  plucky  and  faithful  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  I  say  brought ;  how  they  got  it  I  cannot  say.  They 
said  they  had  not  paid  for  it.  I  doubt  now  whether  it  was  a  gift ; 
for  these  Arabs  have  a  superstition  that  if  they  sell  milk  there 
will  be  a  curse  on  them,  the  cattle  will  die,  and  all  sorts  of  plagues 
will  be  on  them.  I  did  not  know  this  then.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
has  just  told  me  this.  But  how  I  enjoyed  that  milk  no  tongue 
can  tell  !  Eefreshed,  I  fell  asleep  after  the  weary  march.  I  was 
awakened  from  this  fortifying  siesta  by  the  gentle  chatter  of 
female  voices  around  my  tent.  The  voice  of  the  fairer  half 
of  creation  has  a  cachet  of  its  own  ail  the  world  over,  and 
I  could  have  imagined  myself  in  a  London  drawing-room,  at 
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a  five  o'clock  tea,  half  awake  as  I  was.  The  fair  daughters  of 
the  desert  had  congregated  around  the  tent  of  the  stranger  out  of 
sheer  curiosity  and  love  of  the  strange — '  only  this  and  nothing 
more.'  Ariab  is  the  prettiest  spot  in  this  desert,  and,  relatively, 
it  may  be  termed  lovely.  There  are  three  large  well-constructed 
wells  containing  an  abundant  supply  of  clear  water.  The  valley 
runs  north-east  and  south-west.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
two  wide.  There  is  grazing  for  camels  and  goats,  and  some  large 
acacias  overhang  the  wells.  There  is  an  Arab  settlement  here. 
Ariab  woos  the  nomad  from  his  wandering  instinct.  For  my  part, 
weak  and  ill  and  burnt  as  I  was,  I  wished  I  could  have  stayed  here 
a  month.  Had  I  done  so,  however,  I  should  have  to  become 
either  a  corpse  or  a  mussulmau ;  loathsome  either  choice.  From 
two  to  four  in  the  afternoon  the  heat  in  the  desert  is  overpowering. 
I  found  an  excellent  recipe,  which  I  do  not  venture  to  recommend, 
however,  for  other  climes.  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  sheet,  and  got 
my  Dinka  servant  to  pour  water  over  me,  and  cooled  myself  as 
one  does  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  a  wet  cloth,  though  I  did  not 
bury  myself  up  in  a  drift.  The  sensation  was  most  delicious.  I 
laughed  at  the  torrid  heat.  The  evaporation  being  so  rapid,  one 
at  once  feels  deliciously  cool ;  as  for  rheumatism,  it  is  nonplussed. 
The  heat  in  the  afterpart  of  the  day  is  appalling ;  one  can  hardly 
breathe.  It  is  a  struggle  for  existence.  Every  now  and  then  you 
seem  to  receive  a  fierce  blast  from  a  furnace.  I  have  not  read  in 
the  numerous  accounts  I  have  seen  of  anyone  crossing  the  desert 
in  July.  It  is  not  an  experience  which  one  would  indulge  in  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  few  travellers 
whose  winter  experiences  of  the  desert  have  been  recorded  will 
have  to  try  a  July  transit  before  they  know  what  the  desert  really 
can  do  in  the  way  of  grilling. 

When  we  left  the  oasis  of  Ariab  we  pursued  a  devious  course 
between  low  rocky  hills,  which  closed  in  on  us  until  they  bounded 
the  narrow  valley  called  Wadi  Yumga.  The  granite  boulders  were 
here  more  bold,  and  hemmed  us  in  more  closely,  and  for  ten  miles 
we  threaded  our  way  through  them,  halting  on  a  bare  rocky  plain 
broad  and  level,  with  a  hard  gravelly  soil.  As  we  issued  from  the 
ravine  we  passed  in  two  and  threes  gentlemen  in  black  with  long 
spears  strolling  along  by  moonlight.  Some  of  them  asked  me  for 
tobacco,  being  'just  out'  of  that  commodity  ;  but  our  guide  and 
camel-drivers  were  thrown  into  a  great  state  of  mind  by  these 
apparitions,  and  on  arriving  at  the  usual  halting-place  on  the  plain 
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entreated  me  to  go  on,  urging  that  the  gentlemen  we  had  passed 
would  certainly  murder  us  that  night.  I  could  not  consider  the 
fact  of  being  asked  for  tobacco  indicating  any  intention  of  murder, 
remembering  that  one  often  meets  a  gentleman  in  London  who 
is  *  just  out  of  tobacco,'  so  I  positively  refused  to  go  without  my 
night's  rest.  The  drivers  then  entreated  me  to  fire  off  my  rifle 
several  times  as  a  caution ;  to  this  waste  of  ammunition  I  also 
demurred.  They  then  requested  me  to  pitch  my  tent  in  their 
middle  ;  but  not  liking  the  effluvia  of  camels  and  their  drivers,  I 
declined  this  request  also,  pitching  my  tent  at  least  fifty  yards 
distant  from  the  halted  caravan.  But  they  gradually  encircled  my 
domicile,  and  sat  up  all  night  singing  and  talking  loud — to  make 
the  supposed  enemy  afraid  to  attack. 

But  they  were  more  or  less  right  in  their  fears ;  these  naked 
men  with  their  spears  and  shields  were  on  the  war  path — on  towards 
the  fore-doomed  Sincat — yet  they  never  attempted  to  touch  me, 
although  I  had  only  two  unarmed  attendants  with  me  and  a  few 
camel-drivers.  There  is  a  nobility  about  the  bearing  of  these 
chivalrous  nomads  that  one  respects  and  admires. 

Our  camping-ground  was  under  a  low  hill  to  our  right ;  we 
found  a  well  and  a  spring  here,  with  fairly  good  water.  This  spot 
marks  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Bishareen  and  the 
Hadendowa  tribes.  The  latter  are  richer  and  more  powerful,  they 
possess  cattle  as  well  as  camels,  and  grow  dhurra  and  even  cotton 
in  the  districts  near  Kassala.  Some  people  have  found  a  resem- 
blance between  them  and  the  Jews,  and  think  they  are  Jews  in 
fact ;  I  only  find  one  point  in  common — a  strong  desire  to  grasp 
other  people's  property.  We  left  the  low  hill  and  the  spring  called 
Koah,  and  wound  among  low  rocky  spurs  on  our  way  to  Kokreb, 
fourteen  and  a  half  miles  from  Roah.  After  a  long  desert  ride 
Kokreb,  which  possesses  a  delightful  gushing  spring  and  some 
vegetation,  seems  an  Eden.  During  the  whole  journey  we  had 
been  gradually  ascending,  and  had  now  attained  an  altitude  of 
2,300  feet.  Leaving  Kokreb  we  passed  over  a  range  of  wildly 
beautiful  hills.  The  tortuous  pass  debouches  into  a  barren,  tree- 
less valley,  strewn  with  fragments  of  porphyry  and  trap,  in  wild  but 
picturesque  confusion.  One  might  well  imagine  that  the  Titans 
had  been  playing  at  bowls  with  the  rocks,  or  that  his  Satanic 
majesty  had  given  a  dance  to  a  select  number  of  friends  at  this  spot. 
It  is  a  weird-like  scene  indeed !  We  halted  at  Ahab,  or  0-Habdl. 
Beyond  this  comes  a  plain,  a  tract  of  rocky  soil  alternating  with 
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strips  of  thin  soil,  supporting  coarse  and  scanty  herbage.  The  spurs 
of  the  low  rocky  hills  to  the  north  jut  into  the  plain,  which  is  thinly 
studded  with  stunted  mimosa,  and  uncouth,  unearthly-looking 
dragon-trees  (dracsense).  Here,  too,  we  came  across  the  Caraib, 
with  its  wing-like  branches  prickly  and  jagged,  a  tree  strangely  in 
keeping  with  its  savage  habitat.  Leaving  the  plain  we  entered  a 
narrow  valley  running  north-east  and  then  trending  east.  This 
brought  us  in  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Ked  Sea,  the  highest  point  on  the  road,  2,870  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  valley  contracts  into  a  defile  before  reaching  Haratri, 
where  we  found  two  wells  of  good  water,  and  encamped.  The  rocks 
here  start  up  like  gigantic  gaunt  grim  idols  all  around.  Granite 
porphyry  and  greenstone  crop  up  along  the  whole  route.  A  strange 
and  hitherto  unexplained  phenomenon  exists  in  connection  with 
the  rocks  in  this  desert.  Whatever  may  be  their  colour  they  are 
uniformly  covered  with  a  black  coating,  which  gives  them  a  sombre 
and  forbidding  appearance,  adding  to  the  solemn  impressiveness  of 
the  scene — indescribably  grand  is  this  mountain  route.  Soon  after 
quitting  Haratri  we  entered  a  weird  region,  where  the  huge  black 
boulders  were  strewn  around  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Lateral 
ravines  gave  us  glimpses  of  a  chaotic  labyrinth  of  rocks  of  fan- 
tastic form  piled  one  upon  another.  Huge  fragments  were  sown 
broadcast  everywhere.  The  place  might  have  served  for  a  painter 
to  represent  the  battle-ground  of  Milton's  angels  and  the  hosts 
of  Lucifer.  The  whole  scene  had  an  '  eerie '  and  unearthly  aspect. 
The  most  daring  conceptions  of  Martin  or  Ofustave  Dore  fail  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  though  it  recalled  to  me  some  of  the 
latter's  illustrations  to  Dante's  '  Inferno.' 

A  fearful  storm  came  down  upon  us  as  we.  were  traversing  this 
district.  It  was  suddenly  on  us.  The  flashes  were  incessant,  and 
'  the  lightning  ran  along  the  ground '  and  darted  among  the  rocks, 
illuminating  the  sinister-looking  masses  with  awful  brilliancy.  One 
could  realise  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  the  rain  came  down 
in  sheets ;  amid  the  rush  of  water  and  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
arose  the  wild  cry  of  the  Bishareen,  '  Ab-dallah.'  Abdallah  was  a 
sheik,  who  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
patron  saint  who  is  constantly  appealed  to  during  journeys  and  in 
times  of  peril.  It  is  a  monotonous  long-drawn  cry.  I  have  heard 
it  explained  as  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of  the  storm. 

Eight  hours  after  leaving  Haratri  we  arrived  at  0-Oched,  a 
charming  spot,  with  water  thirty  inches  below  the  soil.  The  road 
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then  followed  shallow  ravines  bordered  by  low  rocky  ridges,  de- 
bouching on  to  a  wide  open  plain.  This  terminates  in  low  sandy 
hills,  between  the  slopes  of  which  our  camels  plodded  wearily. 
This  valley  affords  substance  to  a  few  stunted  trees.  We  camped 
by  two  wells,  very  shallow,  but  affording  a  supply  of  fair  water. 
After  this  came  another  ravine  beyond,  which  we  traversed,  the 
crest  of  a  low  spur  plentifully  sprinkled  with  low  bushes.  De- 
scending this  we  again  wound  through  a  labyrinth  of  denies.  The 
road  now  ran  due  east  in  a  steady  descent,  which  told  me  that  we 
were  surely  approaching  the  longed-for  goal — the  shores  of  the  Ked 
Sea.  We  halted  once  more  on  the  edge  of  a  small  plain  surrounded 
by  low  hills.  The  sunrise  over  the  irregular  serrated  summits 
of  these  hills  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  left  the  plain  and 
crossed  more  rocky  spurs,  rising  into  bare  hills  on  our  right,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  ravines.  After  another  rest  we  started  for 
Bir-Handuk.  The  country  bore  the  same  characteristics — bare 
Khors  and  ranges  of  hills,  then  a  plain  where  the  mimosa  bushes 
were  more  dense  than  hitherto. 

We  arrived  at  Bir-Handuk  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. I  pitched  my  tent  under  a  tree,  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  wells.  A  group  of  Hadendowa  Arabs  stood  around  them. 
There  were  a,bout  thirty  of  them,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  them 
at  the  time.  Presently  my  camel-drivers  came  running  to  me 
and  said  the  Hadendowa  refused  to  let  them  approach  the  wells. 
I  sent  a  tall,  stalwart  negro  (originally  a  Dinka  slave),  still  in  my 
service,  to  tell  them  I  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Grovern- 
ment.  This  had  no  effect.  I  could  have  travelled  the  intervening 
twelve  miles  between  this  place  and  Suakin,  but  illness  and 
fatigue  are  not  conducive  to  patience — one  is  made  irritable — and  I 
determined  to  have  water  at  any  cost;  being  annoyed  at  the 
impudence  of  the  refusal,  I  gave  my  Bashi-Bazouks  a  revolver 
each,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  stand  by  me.  They  responded 
with  alacrity.  I  again  sent  my  servant  to  say  to  the  Arabs  that 
T  should  at  once  open  fire  if  they  did  not  clear  out,  pointing 
my  rifle  at  the  same  time.  After  some  hesitation  they  moved  off 
sulkily,  and  we  were  able  to  assuage  our  thirst.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  disposition  of  these  tribes  I  was  unable  to  account  for 
this  hostile  demonstration.  Four  days  afterwards  Sincat  was 
attacked,  and  the  revolt  had  begun.  This  was  one  of  the  pre- 
monitory drops  which  ushered  in  the  storm.  Bir-Handuk  con- 
sists of  five  shallow  wells  of  poor  water,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  spur 
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of  the  Waratab  range  of  hills.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the 
column  sent  to  relieve  Sincat  were  cut  to  pieces. 

I  was  now  only  twelve  miles  from  Suakin,  and  eagerly  did  I 
look  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  as  we  toiled  under  a  burning 
sun,  over  a  plain  scattered  with  black  hornblende  rocks.  At  length 
we  passed  over  the  last  spur,  and  from  its  summit  I  gazed  upon 
the  blue  vapour-like  curtain  of  the  ocean,  shimmering  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  on  the  horizon.  I  cried,  ©akaaaa  !  ©aKaaaa  \ 
I  believe  as  fervently  as  any  one  of  Xenophon's  ten  thousand 
when  they  sighted  the  Euxine. 

The  white,  coral-built  town  of  Suakin  lay  like  a  pearl  below 
me.  Three  hours  more  of  camel-riding,  first  down  torrent-beds, 
bearing  witness  to  the  fury  of  the  floods  which  pour  from  these 
mountains  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  and  then  over  a  hard  pebbly 
plain,  patched  and  streaked  here  and  there  with  sand,  and  covered 
with  rank  grass  and  stunted  mimosa  bushes,  brought  us  to  the 
shore.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  had  passed  the  causeway 
which  connects  the  island-built  town  with  the  mainland.  I  bade 
farewell  to  my  liygeen.  Notwithstanding  the  inward  maledictions 
I  had  bestowed  upon  him  for  jolting  and  bumping  to  which  he 
had  subjected  me,  I  felt  some  regret  at  parting.  Poor  brute  ! 
He  had  carried  me  faithfully  through  the  burning  waste  under  a 
July  sun.  I  tried  to  pat  him,  but  unbending  in  his  demeanour 
he  merely  gave  a  savage  growl  of  resentment.  I  put  it  down  to 
liver,  and  in  that  climate  a  short  temper  is  easily  pardoned. 

I  little  thought  as  I  steamed  out  of  Suakin  that  I  was  the  last 
European  to  travel  along  the  road  between  Berber  and  the  Ked 
Sea,  that  within  a  few  short  months  the  army,  which  I  expected 
shortly  to  rejoin,  would  have  ceased  to  exist,  that  the  ground  I 
had  trodden  would  be  reddened  with  blood,  and  that  British  troops 
would  be  engaged  in  a  campaign  and  waging  battle  on  the  very 
spot  from  which  I  looked  down  on  Suakin. 
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BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF   '  JOHN   HERRING-.' 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


II. 

LEFT  Brinsabatch  that 
morning  with  great  reluct- 
ance, and  all  the  time  of 
divine  service  I  was  think- 
ing far  more  of  old  Margery 
than  of  young  Margaret,  as 
I  ought — and  I  do  not  mind 
confessing  my  fault  openly. 
My  seat  is  a  little  forward 
of  the  Quether  pew  on  the 
other  side.  Usually,  .when 
standing  for  the  psalms  and 
hymns,  I  stand  sideways, 
that  the  light  may  fall  on 
my  book,  and  look  over  the 
top  at  Margaret,  who  does 
same  ;  but  as  she  is  on  the 
other  side  and  the  window  opposite 
mine,  she  turns  towards  me  that 
she  may  get  the  light  on  her  print, 
and  so  our  eyes  are  always  meeting. 
When  the  parson  is  praying  to  us, 
I  lean  forward  with  my  head  on 
the  book  board,  and  so  my  eyes 
go  diagonally  backward,  Margaret 
leans  her  head  in  an  opposite 
fashion,  and  so  her  eyes  go  diagon- 
ally forward,  and  our  eyes  are  always  meeting  in  the  prayers, 
as  in  the  psalms.  During  the  sermon  I  am  obliged  to  turn  round 
on  my  seat,  as  I  am  hard  of  hearing  in  my  right  ear,  owing  to  a 
cricket  ball  having  hit  it  when  I  was  at  the  Tavistock  Grammar 
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School.  Margaret  always  somehow  has  her  bonnet  string  over  her 
left  ear,  so  she  is  forced  to  sit  roundabout  on  her  seat  and  expose 
the  hearing  ear  to  the  preacher,  and  so  it  always  comes  about  that 
during  the  sermon  our  eyes  are  meeting.  This  Christmas  Day  it 
was  other  with  me  ;  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  poor  little  old 
Margery  in  her  bassinet  by  the  fire,  and  I  kept  on  wondering 
whether  she  would  wake  up  in  my  absence  and  fret  for  want  of 
me.  Then  I  had  all  through  the  sermon  a  pricking  feeling  in 
my  chest — I  suppose  where  her  tooth  and  nails  had  held  so  tight — 
and  I  was  restless  and  uncomfortable  to  be  back  at  Brinsabatch. 

After  service,  as  I  was  shaking  hands  all  round,  feeling  eager 
to  get  it  over  and  be  off,  Farmer  Palmer  said  to  me,  *  Come  home 
to  Quether  with  us,  Eosedhu,  and  eat  your  Christmas  dinner  there. 
We  are  old  friends  and  hope  to  be  closer  friends  in  time  than  we 
are  now.  I  don't  like,  nor  does  Margaret  here,  to  think  of  you 
sitting  lonely  down  to  your  meal  on  Christmas  Day.  There  is  a 
knife  and  fork  laid  ready  for  you,  and  I  will  take  no  refusal.' 

I  made  a  lame  sort  of  excuse.     I  said  I  was  unwell. 

'  That  is  true  enough,'  said  Palmer  ;  *  you  don't  look  yourself 
at  all  to-day,  and  Margaret  is  uneasy  about  you.  Your  face  is 
white,  your  hand  shakes,  and  you  look  older  by  some  years  than 
when  I  last  saw  you.  When  was  that  ? ' 

'  Sunday,  father,'  said  Margaret  with  a  sigh. 

I  assured  them  that  I  was  too  indisposed  to  accept  their  kind 
invitation,  and  I  saw  that  they  believed  me.  Margaret's  brown 
eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  and  intently  on  me.  I  had  been  up  all 
night,  and  much  worried,  that  was  why  I  looked  older  and  unwell, 
but  I  only  said  by  way  of  explanation  to  Palmer,  the  one  magical 
word  *  liver.'  When  you  say  that  word  every  man  understands 
you.  It  touches  his  heart  at  once. 

As  I  walked  home  every  person  I  passed  and  spoke  to  said, 
'  How  oldened  you  are  ! '  or  '  How  ill  you  look ! '  or  '  Why,  sure-ly 
that  baint  you,  Mr.  Greorge,  looking  nigher  forty  than  twenty.' 

I  wish  Mr.  Palmer  would  not  try  to  thrust  Margaret  on  me. 
Margaret  invites  me  to  dinner.  Margaret  is  concerned  at  my 
looks.  Margaret  remembers  when  last  we  met.  That  is  all  hyper- 
bola and  figure  and  flower  of  speech,  and  means  in  plain  English, 
I  want  you  to  take  my  eldest  daughter  off  my  hands,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  give  more  than  a  trifle  with  her. 

I  never  was  more  pleased  than  on  this  occasion  when  I  got 
home  again.  I  unlocked  my  parlour  door,  and  ran  in  and  up  to 
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the  clothes  basket,  and  cried  in  a  sort  of  fond  foolish  rapture, 
4  Bless  it !  bless  it ! ' 

The  little  old  woman  opened  her  eyes — they  were  not  clouded 
with  cataract ;  that  must  have  been  a  fancy  of  mine  before  ;  she 
saw  me  and  smiled,  and  made  a  sort  of  crowing  noise  in  her 
throat.  I  stooped  over  to  kiss  her,  when — click !  in  an  instant 
she  had  fastened  herself  on  me,  and  driven  her  tooth  into  my 
chest,  and  grabbed  me  with  her  hands,  so  that  I  was  held  as  in 
a  vice.  To  wrench  her  off  would  have  been  impossible.  I  believe 
if  torn  away  the  hands  would  have  held  to  me  still,  and  the  arms 
come  off  at  the  wrists.  I  know  that  when  a  ferret  fastens  on  a 
rabbit  you  may  kill  the  beast  before  he  will  let  go,  unless  you  nip 
his  hind  foot;  then  he  opens  his  mouth  to  squeal,  and  loosens  his 
grip  to  defend  himself.  I  did  not  think  of  this  at  the  time,  or  I 
might  have  called  in  someone  to  pinch  Margery's  foot;  but  I 
doubt,  even  if  I  had  remembered  this,  whether  I  should  have  had 
recourse  to  this  expedient.  I  did  not  care  to  have  my  situation  dis- 
cussed ;  moreover,  I  was  conscious  of  a  soothing  sensation  all  the 
time  Margery  was  fast.  Besides,  I  knew  by  this  time  that  when  the 
little  old  woman  had  had  enough  she  would  drop  off,  just  as  a  leech 
does  when  full.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  Margery  was 
sucking  my  blood.  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  is,  not  grossly  in  the 
manner  of  a  leech.  But  she  really  did,  in  some  marvellous  manner 
to  me  quite  inexplicable,  extract  life  and  health,  the  blood  from  my 
veins  and  the  marrow  from  my  bones,  and  assimilate  them  herself. 

Presently  she  fell  off,  as  I  knew  she  would  when  satisfied,  and 
lay  in  my  lap,  across  my  knees.  She  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
smile  that  had  something  really  pleasant  in  it.  She  was  positively 
taller,  her  skin  fresher,  her  eye  clearer  than  before  ;  her  eyelashes 
were  gray,  not  snowy ;  and  there  was  actually  a  down  of  grey 
hairs  covering  her  poll,  like  the  feathers  on  a  cockatoo.  I  wrapped 
a  blanket  round  her,  and  was  about  to  replace  it  in  the  basket, 
when  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  would  cramp  her  limbs ;  she 
could  not  kick  out  of  it.  So  I  got  a  drawer  out  of  my  bureau,  fitted 
it  up  with  pillows,  and  laid  her  in  that. 

I  really  do  think  there  is  something  taking  about  her  expres- 
sion. When  you  consider  her  age,  she  gave  wonderfully  little 
trouble.  At  first  it  was  strange  to  me  to  have  to  do  with  this  sort 
of  little  creature — it  was  my  first  and  only — but  I  saw  that  I  should 
soon  get  used  to  it.  In  the  afternoon  I  employed  myself  in  making 
a  pair  of  rockers,  which  I  adjusted  to  the  drawer,  and  by  this  means 
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converted  it  into  a  very  tolerable  cradle.  I  am  handy  at  carpen- 
tering. Indeed  there  are  not  many  things  which  I  cannot  do 
when  put  to  it.  When  the  emergency  arose,  as  the  reader  will 
see,  I  became  really  a  superior  nurse,  without  any  training  or 
experience.  Indeed,  I  feel  confident  that  in  the  event  of  this 
Kadical  Gladstone-Chamberlaiu-Bradlaugh  Government  altering 
the  land  laws  and  robbing  me  of  Brinsabatch,  I  could  always  earn 
my  living  as  a  nurse  ;  I  could  take  a  baby  from  the  month,  if  not 
earlier,  or  a  person  of  advanced  age  lapsed  into  second  childhood. 
Never  before  have  I  taken  in  hand  the  tools  of  literature,  and  yet, 
I  venture  to  say  that — well !  there  are  idiots  in  the  world  who 
don't  know  the  qualities  of  a  cow,  and  to  whom  a  sample  of  wheat 
is  submitted  in  vain.  Such  persons  are  welcome  to  form  what 
opinion  they  like  of  my  literary  style.  Their  opinion  is  of  no 
value  whatever  to  me.  There  is  no  veneer  in  my  work,  it  is 
sterling.  There  is  no  padding,  as  it  is  called ;  my  literary  execu- 
tion is  substantial  and  thorough  as  were  the  rockers  I  put  on 
thicky  (I  mean,  that  there)  cradle.  The  rockers  were  not  put  on 
many  days  before  they  were  needed.  Old  Margery  became  very 
restless  at  night,  and  she  would  not  let  me  be  long  out  of  the 
house  by  day.  She  was  cutting  her  teeth.  The  back  teeth  are 
terribly  trying  to  babies — they  have  fits  sometimes  and  big  heads 
and  water  on  the  brain,  all  through  the  molars.  If  it  be  so  with 
an  infant  of  a  few  months,  just  consider  what  it  must  be  with  an 
old  woman  in  her  three-hundredth  year,  or  thereabouts  !  I  bore 
with  her  very  patiently,  but  broken  rest  is  trying  to  a  man.  Be- 
sides, about  the  same  time  I  suffered  badly  in  my  jaws,  for  my 
teeth,  which  were  formerly  perfectly  sound,  began  to  decay,  break 
off,  and  fall  out.  I  may  say,  approximately,  that  as  Margery  cut 
a  tooth  I  lost  one  ;  also  that,  as  her  hair  grew  and  darkened,  mine 
came  out  or  turned  grey.  Moreover,  as  her  eye  cleared  mine 
became  dim,  and  as  her  spirits  rose  mine  became  despondent. 

In  this  way,  weeks,  and  even  months,  passed.  It  really  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  havoc  of  ages  repaired  in  the  person  of 
Margery ;  the  sight  would  have  been  one  of  unalloyed  delight, 
had  not  the  recovery  been  effected  at  my  expense.  The  colour 
came  back  into  her  cheek  as  it  left  my  once  so  florid  complexion ; 
she  filled  out  as  I  shrivelled  up,  she  grew  tall  as  I  collapsed ;  the 
drawer  would  now  no  longer  contain  her,  and  a  bed  was  made  for 
her  by  the  fire  in  the  parlour.  I  noticed  a  gradual  change  in  the 
tenour  of  her  talk,  as  she  grew  youngei .  At  first  she  could  think 
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and  speak  of  nothing  but  her  ailings,  but  after,  she  took  to  talking 
scandal,  bitter  and  venomous,  of  neighbours,  that  is,  of  neighbours 
dead  and  dropped  to  dust,  whose  very  tombstones  are  weathered 
so  as  to  be  illegible.  Little  by  little  her  talk  became  less  virulent, 
and  softened  into  harmless  prattle,  and  was  all  about  the  things 
of  the  farm  and  house.  She  was  a  first-rate  worker.  I  was  glad 
she  took  such  an  interest  in  the  farm ;  she  brisked  about  and 
saw  to  everything.  I  was  not  able  now  to  get  about  as  much  as 
I  might  have  liked,  as  I  suffered  much  from  rheumatism  and 
bronchitis.  Neighbours  came  to  see  me,  and  all  were  in  the  same 
tale,  that  I  was  becoming  an  old  man  before  my  time,  that  the 
change  in  me  was  something  unprecedented  and  unaccountable.  ] 
could  not  walk  without  a  stick.  I  stooped.  My  hair  was  thin  and 
grey,  my  limbs  so  shrunken  that  my  clothes  hung  on  me  as  on  a 
scarecrow.  I  was  advised  to  see  a  doctor ;  that  is — everyone  had 
a  special  doctor  who  was  sure  to  cure  me ;  one  said  I  must  go  tc 
Dr.  Budd  at  North  Tawton,  and  another  to  Dr.  Kingston  at 
Plymouth,  and  one  to  this  and  one  to  that ;  they  would  have  sen! 
me  flying  over  the  county  consulting  doctors,  and  varying  them 
every  week.  Some  said — and  I  soon  found  that  was  the  prevailing 
opinion — that  I  was  bewitched,  and  advised  me  strongly  to  consult 
tne  white  witch  either  in  Exeter  or  Plymouth.  I  turned  a  deaJ 
ear  to  them  all.  I  wanted  no  doctors.  I  needed  no  white  witch. 
I  knew  well  enough  what  ailed  me.  I  never  now  went  up  Brent 
Tor  to  church.  Dear  life  !  I  could  not  have  climbed  such  a  height 
if  I  had  wished  it !  My  poor  old  bones  ached  at  the  very  thought, 
and  my  back  was  nigh  broken  when  I  walked  through  the  shipper] 
one  day  to  the  linneye  (cattle  shed).  Besides,  I  had  grown  terribly 
short  of  wind,  and  I  had  such  a  rattling  on  my  chest.  I  almost 
choked  of  a  night.  That  was  the  bronchitis,  and  when  I  coughed 
it  shook  me  pretty  well  to  pieces. 

So  time  passed,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  sinking  slowly  and 
surely  into  my  grave  ;  there  was  no  real  complaint  on  me  to  kill 
me.  I  was  breaking  up  of  old  age,  and  yet  was  no  more  than 
three  and  twenty.  Everyone  said  I  looked  as  if  I  was  over  ninety 
years.  If  I  could  see  the  hundred,  it  would  be  something  to  be 
proud  of  before  I  was  four  and  twenty.  One  thought  troubled 
me  sorely.  Whatever  would  become  of  Brinsabatch  without  a 
Rosedhu  in  it  ?  I  should  die  without  leaving  a  lineal  descendant 
in  the  male  line.  It  would  go  out  of  the  family.  I  had  not  a 
relation  in  the  world.  We  Rosedhus  always  marry  late  in  life. 
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and  never  have  large  families.  I  was  the  single  thread  on  which 
the  possible  Kosedhu  posterity  depended.  I  believe  that  an  aunt 
had  once  married,  and  had  a  lot  of  children,  but  she  was  never 
named  in  the  family.  It  was  tantamount  to  a  loss  of  character  in 
Eosedhu  eyes.  I  did  not  even  know  her  married  name.  She  was 
dead  ;  but  her  issue  no  doubt  remained,  though  I  knew  nothing 
of  them.  They,  I  suppose  would  inherit.  I  found  as  I  grew 
older  that  this  fretted  me  more  and  more.  I  would  soon  pass 
beyond  the  grave  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  I  knew,  the 


moment  I  turned  up  there,  that  all  the  Rosedhus  would  be  down 
on  me  for  not  having  left  male  issue  to  inherit  Brinsabatch,  each, 
with  intolerable  self-assurance,  setting  himself  up  before  me  as  an 
example  I  ought  to  have  copied.  As  if,  under  my  peculiar  circum- 
stances, I  could  help  myself.  The  only  one  of  my  ancestors  with 
whom  I  should  be  able  to  exchange  words  would  be  the  George 
Eosedhu  who  had  married  Mary  Cake.  I  could  cast  it  in  his  teeth 
that  had  h"e  been  faithful  to  his  first  love,  this  disastrous  contin- 
gency would  not  have  occurred. 

*  Ah  ! '   said  I,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  '  it  is  all  very  well  of  you, 
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Margery,  to  go  about  the  house  singing.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  Eosedhus  ?  To  whom  will  Brinsabatch  fall  ?  You  have  drawn 
all  the  flush  and  health  out  of  me  and  made  yourself  young  at  my 
charge, — but  I  get  nothing  thereby.' 

'  I  will  nurse  you  in  your  decrepitude,  dearest  George,'  she 
answered,  and  a  dimple   came  in  her  rosy  cheek,  the   prettiest 
twinkle  in  her  laughing  blue  eye.     Upon  my  word  she  was  a 
bonny  buxom  wench,  and  it  would  have  been  a  delight  to  be  in 
the  house  with  her,  had  I  been  younger.     Now  I  could  only  gaze 
on  her  charms  despairingly  from  afar  off,  as  Moses  looked  on  the 
Promised  Land  from  Pisgah.     What  a  worker  she  was,  moreover ! 
What  a  manager !     What  an  organiser !     What  a  housekeeper, 
cook,  dairywoman,  rolled  into  one  !     Never  was  the  house  so  neat, 
the  linen  so  cared  for,  the  brass  pans  so  scoured,  the  butter  so 
sweet,  the  dairy  so  clean.     She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  hard-working,  sensible  ways  of  a  farm  in  the  reign  of 
Good  Queen  Bess.     In  our  days,  the  women   are    all    infected 
with  your  Gladstone-Chamberlain  topsy-turveyism,  and  farmers' 
daughters  play  the  piano  and  murder  French,  and  farmers'  wives 
read  Miss  Braddon  and  Ouida  and  neglect  the  cows.     Her  ways 
were  a  surprise  to  all  on  the  estate.     The  men  and  the  maids  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it.     Folks  could  not  make  Margery  out, 
who  she  was,  and  where  I  had  picked  her  up.     Nobody  seemed  to 
belong  to  her ;  she  had  never  been  seen  before,  and  yet  she  knew 
the  names  of  every  tor,  and  hamlet,  and  coombe,  and  moor,  as  if 
she  had  been  reared  there.     But  though  she  knew  the  places,  she 
did  not  know  the  people.     She  spoke  of  the  Tremaines  of  Culla- 
combe,  whereas  the  family  had  left  that  house  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  were  settled  at  Sydenham.     She  talked  of  the  Doidges  of 
Hurlditch,  a  family  that  had  been  gone  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
Kilworthy,  she    supposed,  was  still  tenanted  by  the  Glanvilles, 
whereas  that  race  is  extinct,  and  the  place  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  has  turned  it  into  a  farm.     On  the  other  hand,  what 
was  curious  was,  that  Margery  hit  right  now  and  then  on  the 
names  of  some  of  the  labouring  poor ;  she  would  salute  a  man  by 
his  right  Christian  and  surname,  because  he  was  exactly  like  an 
ancestor  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.    Though  the  great 
families  have  migrated  or  disappeared,  the  poor  have  stuck  to 
their  native  villages,  and  reproduce  from  century  to  century  the 
same  faces,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same  characteristics.     They 
are  almost  as  unchangeable  as  the  hills. 
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As  I  have  said,  Margery  was  a  puzzle  to  everyone,  and  because 
a  puzzle,  the  workmen  and  girls  looked  on  her  with  suspicion. 
They  resented  the  close  way  in  which  they  were  kept  to  their  work 
and  the  rigid  supervision  exercised  over  them.  Solomon  Davy, 
the  clerk,  alone  suspected  who  she  was.  He  called  several  times 
to  see  me,  and  looked  hard  at  me,  with  an  uneasy  manner,  and 
seemed  as  though  he  wanted  to  ask  me  something,  but  lacked  the 
courage  to  do  so.  Margery  is  always  pleasant  to  Solomon,  she 
knew  the  Davys  that  went  before  him,  but  he  gives  her  a  wide 
berth ;  he  never  lets  her  come  within  arm's  reach  of  him.  She 
feels  it,  I  am  sure,  by  her  manner  ;  but  she  is  too  good-hearted  to 
remark  on  it. 

I  cannot  deny  that  she  was  goodness  and  attention  itself  to 
me,  and  that  I  was  forld  of  her.  Just  as  a  mother  idolises  her 
baby  that  draws  all  its  life  and  growth  from  her,  so  was  it  with 
me.  I  begrudged  her  none  of  her  youth  and  beauty ;  I  took  a  sort 
of  motherly  pride  in  her  growth  and  the  development  of  her 
charms,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason — they  were  all  drawn 
out  of  me. 

One  day  Margery  announced  that  she  intended  to  marry  me, 
and  told  me  I  must  be  prepared  to  stir  my  old  stumps  and  go  to 
church  with  her.  She  explained  her  reason  candidly  to  me.  She 
knew  that  I  had  a  clear  business  head,  and  so  she  consulted  me  on 
the  subject,  which  was  flattering,  and  I  should  have  felt  more 
grateful  had  I  not  almost  reached  a  condition  past  acute  feeling. 
She  told  me  that  she  would  nurse  me  till  I  expired  in  her  arms,  and 
then,  as  my  widow,  would  have  Brinsabatch.  This  would  secure  her 
future,  for  with  her  renewed  youth  and  with  her  handsome  estate  she 
could  always  command  suitors  and  secure  a  second  husband,  from 
whom  she  could  extract  sufficient  life  and  health  to  maintain  her 
in  the  bloom  of  youth.  When  he  was  exhausted  and  withered  up 
and  dead,  she  could  obtain  a  third,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  She 
objected  to  being  again  consigned  to  mummification  in  the  tower 
of  Brent  Tor  Church,  and  this  was  the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward solution  to  her  peculiar  difficulties.  The  plan  suggested 
was  feasible,  and,  from  her  point  of  view,  admirable.  I  was  now  so 
shattered  mentally  and  physically  that  I  was  in  no  condition  to 
raise  an  objection.  Indeed,  I  had  no  objection  to  raise.  I  freely, 
willingly  submitted  to  her  proposal.  She  exercised  no  undue  com- 
pulsion on  me  ;  she  appealed  to  my  reason,  and  my  reason,  as  far 
as  it  remained,  told  me  that  her  plan  was  sensible,  and  in  every 
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way  worthy  of  her.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  with  a  fine  head 
of  brown  hair,  and  the  brightest,  wickedest,  merriest  pair  of  blue 
eyes.  As  for  her  cheeks — quarantines  were  nothing  to  them.  A 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  would  be  proud  to  have  such  a  woman  as 
his  wife,  and  her  selection  of  me  was,  in  its  way,  complimentary, 
even  though  I  knew  that  I  was  taken  for  the  sake  of  Brinsabatch. 

So  I  consented,  and  she  herself  took  the  banns  to  the  clerk. 
Solomon  opened  his  eyes  when  she  told  him  her  purpose,  moved 
uneasily  on  his  seat,  and  scratched  his  head.  He  hardly  knew 
what  to  make  of  it.  He  came  to  see  me,  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  me,  but  I  had  one  of  my  fits  of  coughing  on  me.  When  I  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  speak,  I  told  Solomon  how  impatient  I 
was  for  my  wedding-day  to  arrive,  and  how  kind  and  excellent  a 
nurse  Margery  was  to  me.  He  went  away  puzzled,  and  rubbing 
his  forehead.  I  made  but  one  stipulation  with  respect  to  my 
wedding,  that  was,  that  I  should  be  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  Brent 
Tor  in  a  spring-cart,  laid  on  straw,  and  thence  be  conveyed  up  the 
hill  to  the  altar  by  four  strong  men,  in  a  litter,  laid  upon  a  feather- 
bed, and  with  hot  bottles  at  my  feet  and  sides.  I  was  entirely 
incapable  of  walking. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  November.  Consequently  ten 
months  had  elapsed  since  that  fatal  Christmas  Eve  on  which  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Margery  of  Quether.  So  the  banns  were 
read  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  at  the  afternoon  service, 
there  being  no  service  that  day  in  the  morning  in  the  little 
church.  The  banns  were  published  between  George  Rosedhu,  of 
Brinsabatch,  bachelor,  and  Margaret  Palmer,  of  Quether,  spinster. 
If  anyone  knew  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  these  two 
should  not  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  they  were  now 
to  declare  it.  That  was  the  first  time  of  asking. 

A  pretty  sensation  the  reading  of  these  banns  caused.  Farmer 
Palmer's  face  turned  as  mottled  as  brawn,  and  Miss  Palmer 
blushed  as  red  as  a  rose  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hymn-book. 
My  old  Margery  had  overshot  her  mark,  as  the  sequel  proved. 
She  had  not  reckoned  with  young  Margaret,  her  great,  great, 
great,  great  grand-niece. 

When  public  worship  was  concluded,  Mr.  Palmer  and  his 
daughter,  instead  of  directing  their  steps  homeward  towards 
Quether,  where  tea  was  awaiting  them,  walked  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  descended  on  Brinsabatch,  to  know  of  me  what  was 
meant  by  the  banns — sober  earnest  or  a  silly  joke. 
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Margery  was  not  at  home.  She  always  frequented  S.  Mary 
Tavy  church,  because  she  had  a  dislike  to  Brent  Tor ;  it  was 
associated  in  her  mind  with  two  centuries  of  chilling  and  repellant 
associations.  Margery  was  a  regular  church-goer.  That  was  part 
of  her  bringing  up.  In  her  young  days,  if  anyone  missed  church, 
he  was  fined  a  shilling,  and  if  he  did  not  take  the  sacrament,  was 
whipped  at  the  cart-tail.  These  penalties  are  no  longer  exacted  ; 
nevertheless,  Margery  is  punctual  in  her  attendance.  Such  is  the 
force  of  a  habit  early  acquired. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Farmer  Palmer  and  his  daughter 
arrived  at  Brinsabatch  before  Margery  had  returned  from  church. 
I  am  sorry  that  my  hand  is  not  expert  at  describing  things  which 
I  neither  saw  nor  heard  accurately.  I  have  no  imagination,  which 
is  a  delusive  faculty  leading  to  serious  error.  Palmer  and  his 
daughter  were  attended  by  Solomon  Davy,  who  I  believe  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  situation  to  them  and  told  them  who 
Margery  really  was.  I  had  become  so  dull  of  hearing,  and  so 
cataracted  in  eye,  that  I  was  unable  to  understand  all  that  went 
on,  and  to  follow  and  take  part  in  the  somewhat  heated  and 
animated  conversation.  If,  like  a  modern  writer  of  fiction,  I  were 
to  give  the  whole  of  what  was  said,  with  description  of  the  atti- 
tudes assumed,  the  inflections  of  the  voices,  and  the  degrees  of 
colour  that  mantled  the  several  cheeks,  I  might  make  my  narra- 
tive more  acceptable,  no  doubt,  to  the  vulgar  many,  but  it  would 
lose  its  value  to  the  appreciative  few,  who  ask  for  a  true  record  of 
what  I  observed. 

I  believe  that  Solomon  in  time  made  it  clear  to  the  dull 
intellects  of  the  Palmers  that  the  banns  were  for  my  marriage  with 
the  great,  great,  great,  great-aunt  of  Margaret,  and  not  with  her- 
self. What  he  said  of  poor  Margery  I  don't  know.  I  strained 
my  ears  to  catch  what  he  said,  but  heard  only  a  buzzing  as 
of  bees.  I  doubt  not  that  he  spiced  the  truth  with  plenty  of 
falsehood. 

Farmer  Palmer  has  a  loud  voice.  I  heard  him  say  to  his 
daughter,  'Wait  here  a  bit,  Margaret,  along  with  George 
Eosedhu,  and  bide  till  t'other  Margery  arrives  ;  I  back  one  woman 
against  another.' 

*  Oh,  father  ! '  exclaimed  the  pretty  creature,  *  where  are  you 
a-going  to  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  I  shall  be  back  directly.    This  be  Fifth  o'  November, 
and  bonfire  night.     The  lads  be  all  collecting  faggots  for  a  blaze 
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on  the  moor.  I'll  fetch  'em  here,  and  they  can  have  the  pleasure 
o'  burning  the  old  witch  instead  of  a  man  o'  straw.' 

I  held  out  my  hands  in  terror  and  deprecation.  '  You  durstn't 
do  it ! ' 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  the  farmer  composedly.  '  Her's  a  witch 
and  no  mistake.  Her  have  sucked  you  dry  of  life  as  an  urchin 
(hedgehog)  sucks  a  cow  of  milk.' 

*  But,'  protested  Solomon,  l  though  that  be  true  enough,  what 
about  the  laws  ?     I  won't  say  but  that  it  be  right  and  scriptural  to 
burn  a  witch  ;  for  it  is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live,"  but  I  reckon  it  be  against  the  laws.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Palmer.  <  No  man  can  be  had  up  for  burn- 
ing a  person  who  has  no  existence.' 

'  But  she  has  existence,'  I  remonstrated.  '  That  is  the  prime 
cause  of  her  trouble  ;  she  has  too  much  of  it ;  she  can't  die.' 

'  There  is  no  evidence  of  her  existence,'  argued  Palmer. 
'  You,  Solomon,  tell  me  how  far  back  your  registers  go  in  Brent 
Tor  Church.' 

'  Back,  I  reckon,  to  about  1680.' 

'  Very  well,  then  they  contain  no  record  of  her  birth  and  bap- 
tism. Now  you  cannot  be  hung  for  killing  a  person  of  whose 
existence  there  is  absolutely  no  legal  evidence.  The  law  won't 
touch  us  if  we  do  burn  her.' 

*  But — but,'  I  said,  crying  and  snuffling,  (  she  is  your  own  flesh 
and  blood.' 

'  That  may  be,  but  that  is  no  reason  against  her  cremation. 
My  own  Margaret  stands  infinitely  nearer  to  me,  and  her  interests 
closer  to  my  heart,  than  the  person  and  welfare  of  a  remote  ances- 
tress. As  the  banns  have  been  called,  Brinsabatch  shall  go  to  my 
daughter  and  to  no  one  else.  In  three  weeks'  time  Margaret  shall 
be  Mrs.  Rosedhu.'  He  spoke  very  firmly. 

<  Father,  dear  father,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  me  ?  '  cried 
Margaret.  *  Do  y'  look  what  an  atomy  Mr.  Rosedhu  be  come  to  ? ' 

The  burly  yeoman  paid  no  heed  to  his  daughter's  protest, 
knowing,  no  doubt,  its  unreality.  He  said  to  me,  '  Look  y'  here, 
Greorge  Rosedhu,  you've  had  my  daughter's  name  coupled  wi' 
yours  in  the  church  to-day,  and  read  out  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation, without  axing  my  leave  or  hers.  I  won't  have  her  made 
game  of  even  by  a  man  o"  substance  like  you,  so  she  shall  marry 
you  before  December  comes,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Palmer,   sir,'   I  pleaded,  '  how   can  you  think  to 
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force  your  daughter  into  nuptials  which  must  be  distasteful  to 
her?' 

'  Don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  that.  Margaret  knows 
which  side  her  bread  is  buttered.  She  can  distinguish  between 
clotted  cream  and  skim  milk.' 

'  Besides,'  I  argued,  '  I  am  bound  by  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments to  my  Margery.  I  have  promised  to  settle  Brinsabatch  on 
her.' 

'  You  cannot,'  shouted  the  farmer  of  Quether.  '  The  thing  is 
impossible.  You  cannot  marry  a  woman  who  has  no  existence  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  The  only  Margaret  Palmer  of  Quether  of 
whom  the  law  has  cognizance  is  she  who  now  stands  before  you. 
She  has  been  baptized,  vaccinated,  and  confirmed.  What  more 
do  you  want  to  establish  her  existence  ?  Whereas,  what  docu- 
mentary proof  can  the  other  Margery  produce  that  she  exists  ? 
There  is  but  one  Margaret  Palmer  of  Quether  in  this  nineteenth 
century ;  that's  flat.'  He  slapped  the  table,  and  then,  with  the 
air  of  one  administering  a  crushing  argument,  he  added,  '  Now, 
tell  me,  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  from  whom  he 
is  removed  by  from  two  to  three  centuries  ?  Answer  me  that.' 

1  Put  in  that  bald  way,'  I  said,  '  it  does  seem  unreasonable ; 
but  in  these  Eadical-Grladstone-Chamberlain-Bradlaughian  times 
one  does  not  know  where  one  stands.  All  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible  are  wiped  out,  reason  and 
fact  do  not  jump  together.' 

'  I  leave  you  to  digest  that  question,'  answered  Palmer 
triumphantly.  He  saw  I  was  pushed  into  a  corner.  Then  he  went 
out,  along  with  Solomon  Davy. 

I  do  not  think  that  Margaret  objected  to  be  left  to  meet  Mar- 
gery. I  noticed  her  pluming  and  bridling  like  a  game-cock  before 
an  encounter.  She  stroked  down  the  folds  of  her  gown,  and 
pursed  up  her  lips,  and  now  and  then  shot  out  her  tongue  from 
between  her  lips,  as  I  have  seen  a  wasp  test  his  sting  before  stab- 
bing me.  I  was  getting  uneasy  for  Margery,  and  was  myself  un- 
comfortable. I  said,  *  Miss  Margaret,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
pick  me  up  my  handkercher ;  it  is  lying  there  on  the  floor,  and  I 
be  so  cruel  bad  took  with  the  lumbagie  that  I  can't  bend  to  take 
it  myself.' 

She  complied  with  my  request  somewhat  surlily.  Then  I  said, 
1  Would  you  mind,  now,  just  uncorking  that  bottle  there  on  the 
shelf,  and  putting  a  drop  or  two  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  giving  it 
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me.  My  hands  be  that  shaky  I  cannot  put  it  in  my  mouth  my- 
self, and  I've  no  teeth  to  hold  it  by.  The  drops  be  ipecacuahana, 
and  be  good  for  bronchitis. 

'  No,  I  won't  do  it,  you  nasty  old  man.' 

'  Then,  miss,  will  you  rub  my  spine  with  hartshorn  and  oil : 
you'll  find  a  bottle  of  the  mixture  on  the  sideboard,  and  a  bit  of 
flannel  in  the  cupboard  ? ' 

*  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  she  said  testily. 

I  You  won't,  miss  ?     Then  please  to  take  me  up  in  your  arms 
and  carry  me  to  bed.     Margery  does  it.     She  is  very  kind  and 
considerate ;  she  begrudges  me  no  trouble,  and  feeds  me  out  of  a 
spoon.' 

'  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  she  said  again,  in  short,  angry 
tones,  and  with  an  air  of  supreme  disgust. 

I 1  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  I.     That  was  Grospel  truth.     I  knew 
that  when  the  two  women  met  such  a  storm  of  words  would  rage 
as  would  wreck  my  poor  nerves,  and  I  wanted  to  be  in  bed  and 
out  of  it  before  the  hurricane  broke  loose. 

'  You'll  have  to  do  all  this  for  me,'  I  said,  *  when  you  become 
Mrs.  Rosedhu.  A  very  old  person  needs  just  as  much  attention 
as  a  baby.  I  know  that,  for  I've  gone  through  it  myself;  I've 
done  the  nursing.  Why  will  you  not  leave  me  alone,  and  allow 
Margery  to  marry  me  ?  She  will  take  care  of  me ;  she  kisses  and 
fondles  me.  Will  you  ? ' 

'  You  disgusting  old  scarecrow,  certainly  not.' 

'  And  atomy — scarecrow  and  atomy — what  next  will  you  call 
me  ?  Yet  you  want  to  marry  me ! ' 

1  You  fool ! '  said  Margaret  shortly.  '  I  put  up  with  you  for 
the  sake  of  Brinsabatch.' 

4  It's  the  same  with  Margery,'  I  said ;  *  but  she  put  it  more 
pleasantly.  Her  manners  are  better  than  yours  ;  but  then  she 
belongs  to  the  old  school — the  good  old  school ! '  I  sighed. 

What  I  said  made  her  angry.  She  did  not  like  to  have  com- 
parisons drawn  between  herself  and  her  remote  great  aunt,  to  her 
own  disadvantage. 

'  I  suppose  I  am  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,'  I  went  on ; 
*  and  though  I  have  liked  you  very  much,  Margaret,  yet  I  like 
the  other  Margery  better.  One  thing  in  her  favour  is — she  is 
older  than  you.' 

'  You  are  not  going  to  have  her — who  has  drained  life  and 
spirit  out  of  you.  Do  you  think  I  will  allow  it  ?  Don't  you  see  I 
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bear  her  a  grudge  ?  She  has  turned  the  fresh  and  hale  George 
who  courted  me  into  a  shrivelled  old  man.  It  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  have  young  Greorge,  it  is  a  penance  to  have  the  old 
one.  I  owe  her  that,  and  I  shall  scratch  her  eyes  out  when  we 
meet.' 

'  Whatever  you  do,'  I  pleaded,  '  do  not  hurt  her.  Your  father 
has  made  a  dreadful  threat.  I  hope  he  will  not  execute  it.' 

'  There  she  comes ! '  exclaimed  Margaret  Palmer,  starting  to 
her  feet  in  a  tremor  of  delight.  '  I  hear  her  step  on  the  walk.' 

'  Throw  the  hearthrug  over  me,'  I  entreated,  '  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  agitated.  Toss  the  table-cover  above  the  hearthrug,  all  helps 
to  deaden  the  sound.' 

Margaret  complied  with  my  request.  Here  again  my  narra- 
tive must  present  an  appearance  of  incompleteness.  I  can- 
not describe  what  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  during  the  inter- 
view between  Margaret  and  Margery,  because  I  was  buried  under 
a  heavy  sheepskin  rug  and  a  thick-painted  damask  table-cover  on 
the  top  of  that.  I  have  no  imagination,  and  I  only  relate  what  I 
actually  saw  and  heard.  I  saw  nothing,  and  what  I  heard  resem- 
bled the  jangling  of  pots  and  pans  when  a  host  of  maids  are  going 
after  a  swarm  of  bees.  Of  words  I  could  distinguish  none,  till 
after  a  while  the  hearthrug  and  table-cover  slipped  off,  owing  to 
my  coughing  a  great  deal,  the  dust  out  of  the  hearthrug  having 
got  into  my  bronchial  tubes.  Then  I  saw  a  sight  which  filled  me 
with  dismay. 

My  room  was  full  of  men  and  boys,  with  their  caps  and  hats 
on.  Their  faces  were  flushed,  and  eager,  savage  delight  danced 
in  their  eyes.  One  had  a  pitchfork,  several  had  sticks,  one  was 
armed  with  a  flail.  Head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  stood 
Farmer  Palmer,  keeping  back  the  mob  that  crowded  in  at  the 
door.  In  the  front  of  all,  as  if  in  a  cockpit,  opposite  each  other, 
stood  the  two  Margarets,  red  in  face,  blazing  in  temper,  their 
tongues  going,  their  eyes  sparkling,  their  hands  extended.  I  will 
say  that  poor  Margery  acted  solely  on  the  defensive.  She  held  up 
her  arms  in  self-protection.  Margaret  had  driven  her  nails  into  her 
cheek  and  a  red  streak  down  the  side  showed  that  she  had  drawn 
blood. 

*  See,  see  ! '  exclaimed  the  younger  Margaret, '  the  witch  !  her 
power  is  broken.  The  blood  is  running.' 

This  is  a  popular  belief.  If  you  can  draw  blood  from  a  witch, 
her  power — at  least  over  you — is  at  an  end. 
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My  poor  Margery  gazed  with  alarm  at  the  crowd  of  red, 
threatening  faces  that  looked  at  her.  She  shrank  from  the  sticks, 
the  clubs,  the  pitchfork  and  flail.  She  drew  behind  me,  as  if  I, 
broken  down  into  premature  old  age,  could  defend  and  assist 
her.  I  raised  my  shrill  pipe  in  entreaty,  but  my  words  were  with- 
out effect.  Those  horrible  faces  glowered  at  Margery  with  the 
savagery  of  dogs  surrounding  a  hare  they  are  about  to  tear  to 


pieces.  The  fear  of  witchcraft  blotted  all  human  compassion  out 
of  their  hearts. 

Suddenly  a  red  light  blazed  in  at  the  window.  The  evening 
had  fallen  fast  and  it  was  now  dark. 

'  Look  !  look  there  ! '  shouted  Farmer  Palmer.  '  Look  there, 
you  witch,  at  the  bed  made  for  you.  There  are  plenty  of  faggots 
to  heap  over  you  should  you  complain  of  the  cold.' 

Margery  uttered  a  scream  of  terror  and  clutched  my  chair, 
whilst  she  cowered  on  the  floor  behind  it. 

*  Oh,  George  ! '  she  cried  in  her  agony  of  dread,  '  save  me  ! 
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save  rue  !  They  cannot  kill  me,  but  they  can  fry  and  burn  me  ! 
Then  I  shall  live  on — on — on,  a  scorched  morsel,  not  like  a  human 
being.' 

4  My  darling,'  I  answered,  *  I  can  do  nothing  against  all  these 
men.'  I,  however,  made  a  desperate  attempt.  '  I  am  master  in 
this  house,'  I  cried  in  my  shrill  old  tones  ;  *  no  one  has  any  right 
within  the  doors  without  my  permission,  and  I  order  you  all  to  go 
away  peaceably  and  to  leave  me  alone.' 

The  men  and  boys,  led  by  Palmer,  laughed,  and  did  not  budge 
an  inch.  There  came  a  shout  from  outside, 

*  Bring  out  the  witch,  and  let  her  burn  ! ' 

There  is  an  innate  cruelty  in  human  nature  which  neither 
Christianity,  nor  education,  nor  teetotalism,  will  eradicate.  I 
always  thought  the  peasantry  of  the  West  of  England  wonderfully 
gentle,  kindly,  and  free  from  brutality,  and  yet — scratch  the  man 
and  the  beast  appears ;  here  were  my  peaceable,  tender-hearted 
country  men  ravening  for  the  life  of  a  poor  woman,  really  pretty, 
and  as  good-dispositioned  and  without  malice  as  an  angel.  I 
knew  that  they  would  gloat  over  her  anguish  in  the  fire,  that  they 
would  poke  up  the  fuel  to  make  her  burn  more  thoroughly — they 
would  do  so  without  compassion  ;  not  really  because  they  thought 
her  a  witch,  but  because  Farmer  Palmer  had  told  them  they 
might  burn  her  without  fear  of  the  law. 

A  fresh  heap  of  fuel  had  been  tossed  upon  the  pyre,  and  the 
flame  spouted  up  to  heaven.  A  roar  from  the  boys  without. 
'  Bring  her  out !  Let  her  burn  ! ' 

Poor  Margery  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  to  shut  out  the 
terrible  light. 

*  Oh,  George,  George  ! '  she  cried,  *  save  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  back  some  of  your  youth  and  strength  again.' 

'  Stand  back,'  thundered  Palmer,  as  the  circle  of  men  contracted 
about  her,  and  hands  were  thrust  forth  to  grasp  and  tear  her  from 
my  chair.  'Do  you  hear  me?  She  has  offered  to  recover  our 
friend  Eosedhu.' 

1  You  cannot  do  it,  my  poor  darling,'  I  said. 

1  Oh,  save  me,  George,  and  I  will  indeed.' 

'  You  hear  her,'  shouted  Palmer.  '  Stand  back,  and  let  her 
fulfil  what  she  has  undertaken.' 

Then  Margaret  put  in  her  voice.  She  was  afraid  that  her 
rival  would  escape.  *  No,  father,  do  not  trust  her.  She  can  do 
nothing.  She  is  a  witch,  and  wants  to  cast  spells  over  you  all. 
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Take  her  away,  boys,  and  pitch  her  into  the  fire.     Don't  listen  to 
a  word  she  says,  however  hard  she  prays  to  be  let  go.' 

*  Into  the  flames  with  her  ! '  shouted  the  men,  and  stepped  for- 
ward.    '  That  is  the  place  for  such  as  she.' 

'  Fair  play,  my  lads,'  said  Palmer,  and  with  his  strong  arm 
he  drove  the  rabble  back.  '  As  for  you,  Margaret,  don't  you  inter- 
fere. Now  then,  you — Margery — or  whatever  you  call  yourself, 
stand  up  and  come  forward.  None  shall  hurt  you  if  you  really 
recover  Eosedhu  of  his  age  and  incapacity.  But,  mind  you,  if 
you  fail,  I  swear  that  with  this  cudgel  I  will  break  every 
bone  in  your  body,  and  then  throw  you  into  the  fire  with  my  own 
arms.' 

Margery  quivered  and  cried  out  at  the  threat. 

'  Are  you  going  to  do  it  or  not  ?  '  asked  Palmer. 

Poor  Margery,  feeling  the  necessity  for  prompt  action,  if  she 
would  save  herself  from  terrible  torture,  rose  from  her  crouching 
posture  and  stole  tremblingly  forward. 

*  Stand  out  o'  the  road,  boys,'  shouted  Palmer ;  '  clear  away 
with  you,'  and  with  his  stick  he  swept  a  circle  round  Margery 
and  me. 

'  Oh,  George,'  she  said,  with  tears  of  mortification  in  her  blue 
eyes,  *  I'm  sorry  to  do  it.  I  wouldn't  if  I  could  ;  I  'really  wouldn't* 
But  I  cannot  help  myself.  These  cruel  men  do  so  scare  me* 
We  might  have  been  so  comfortable  together ;  I'd  have  nursed 
you  into  your  grave  quite  beautiful  and  convenient  like,  and  then 
I'd  have  had  Brinsabatch  to  myself,  and  it  would  have  gone  so 
well  for  all  parties.  But  now,  you  see,  that  blessed  arrangement 
you  managed  so  nicely  for  me  won't  come  to  nothing  because  of 
the  wickedness  of  evil  men,  who  walks  about  like  unto  roaming 
and  roaring  lions  seeking  who  they  may  devour.  I  cannot  help 
myself,  George.  You'll  do  me  the  justice  to  say  it  were  against 
my  will  and  under  compulsion.  There,  give  me  your  two  hands 
into  mine.' 

She  took  my  hands  and  stood  opposite  me,  holding  them  at 
arm's  length,  and  looking  into  my  eyes.  Poor  thing !  her  lips 
trembled,  and  the  tears  stood  on  her  lids  and  overflowed  and 
trickled  down  her  soft  red  cheeks.  It  was  a  sore  trial  and  dis- 
appointment to  her,  but  she  bore  it  like  a  Christian,  and  never 
cast  a  word  of  bitterness  at  those  who  forced  her  to  it.  And  to 
think  what  a  sacrifice  she  was  making !  Those  rude  creatures 
knew  nothing  of  that,  and  could  not  appreciate  the  greatness 
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of  her  self-sacrifice.     I  submitted,  because  I  saw  in  this  way  only 
the  means  of  rescuing  her. 

As  she  held  my  hands,  I  felt  as  if  streams  of  vital  force  were 
flowing  from  her  up  my  arms  into  my  body.  The  aching  in  my 
bones  ceased.  My  legs  became  stronger,  my  head  lighter  and 
more  erect,  I  could  see  better,  and  hear  better.  I  began  to  smell 
the  peat  burning  on  the  hearth,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  draw 
Margery  on  to  my  knees  and  kiss  her ;  but  when  I  looked  at  her, 
the  desire  passed,  she  was  waning  as  I  waxed.  She  grew  older, 
the  colour  left  her  cheek,  her  eyes  became  dim  ;  then,  all  at  once 
I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  shook  off  her  hands.  '  Enough,  Margery, 
enough,'  I  said.  '  You  have  restored  me  sufficient  of  my  strength 
and  health,  the  rest  I  freely  make  over  to  you.  Now  for  the  rest 
of  you.'  My  voice  was  full  and  loud  as  that  of  Palmer  himself. 
(  Everyone  of  you  listen  to  ine.  This  is  my  house,  and  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle.  Leave  this  room,  leave  my  land  at  once, 
or  I  prosecute  every  man  jack  of  you  for  burglary  and  trespass. 
Good  Lord !  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?  Do  you  know  whom 
I  am?  This  is  Brinsabatch,  and  I  am  a  Kosedhu.  Gladstone 
and  Chamberlain  and  Bradlaugh  haven't  brought  matters  quite 
so  far  yet  that  every  dirty  Eadical  may  come  inside  a  landed  pro- 
prietor's doors  and  snap  his  fingers  under  his  nose.'  I  snatched 
the  stick  out  of  Palmer's  hand  and  went  at  the  men  with  it.  Not 
one  ventured  to  show  me  his  face.  I  saw  a  sudden  change  of 
posture,  and  a  crush  and  rush  out  of  my  door  and  down  my 
little  passage.  '  You  bide  here,  Palmer,'  I  said ;  '  and  Margaret 
also.  But  as  for  all  this  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  that  you  have 
brought  in,  I'll  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them  in  a  jiffy.' 

*  It  is  all  very  well,  Eosedhu,'  said  Palmer,  folding  his  arms, 
and    setting   his   legs  wide  apart.      *  You  have  got  rid   of  the 
rabble,  and  you  are  right  to  do  so  if  you  choose.     But  you  do  not 
get  rid  of  me  and  Margaret  so  fast.     The  banns  have  been  called 
between  my  daughter  and  you ;    I  take  no  account  of  the  other, 
she  has  no  legal  existence.' 

I  was  silent,  and  looked  from  Margery  to  Margaret. 

*  Besides,'  Palmer  went  on,  'you  may  not  think  so  much  of  her 
now.     In  appearance  she  is  old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother.' 

Certainly  Margery  looked  aged,  a  hale  woman,  but  still  old— 
too  old  to  be  thought  of  as  a  bride  at  the  hymeneal  altar.    Margaret 
was  young  and  pretty ;   I  wish  she  had  not  been  quite  so  young 
and  opened  such  an  alarming  vista  of  possibilities.     But  then  I 
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looked  at  myself  in  a  glass  opposite,  and  saw  that  I  was 
headed  and  on  the  turn  down  the  hill  of  life.      That   was   an 
advantage.    '  There  is  one  thing,'  I  said  musingly  :  '  in  the  matter 

of  amiability  there  is  no  comparison.     Margery  is  as  good ' 

*  We  will  have  no  comparisons  drawn,'  interrupted  Palmer,  as 
the  girl  darted  a  look  at  me  that  plainly  said,  '  You  shall  suffer  for 
this  some  day.'  '  Hold  out  your  fist  like  a  man  and  say  you  will 
take  my  daughter  for  better,  for  Worse,  and  make  her  mistress  of 


Brinsabatch  within  the  month.  The  first  time  of  asking  took 
place  to-day.' 

*  Let  us  say  in  another  couple  or  three  years,'  said  I,  with  the 
principle  of  the  family  at  heart. 

<  No,'  answered  Palmer  curtly.  '  Within  the  month.  Unless 
you  consent  to  that — into  the  fire  the  old  hag  goes.' 

'  Oh,  Palmer ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  you  passed  your  word  to  her 
that  she  should  be  spared.' 

'  No,  no.     I   said  that  unless  she  restored  you  I  would  break 
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every  bone  of  her  body  and  throw  her  into  the  flames  myself.  I 
will  certainly  not  touch  her  with  my  stick,  nor  commit  her  myself 
to  the  flames,  but  I  will  let  the  men  outside  deal  with  her  as 
they  like.  I  see  what  it  is,  there  is  no  security  for  you  from  the 
witchcrafts  of  that  old  hag  till  there  is  another  woman  in  this 
house.  That  woman  must  be  my  daughter,  and  when  she  is 
here  I  defy  all  the  witches  that  dance  on  Cox  Tor,  and  all  the 
pretty  wenches  of  Devonshire  to  get  so  much  as  foot  inside  the 
door.' 

'  Father  ! '  protested  Margaret. 

*  My  dear,  I  know  you.' 

'  Well,  you  need  not  say  it.' 

'  Give  me  a  twelvemonth's  grace,'  I  entreated. 

'  No,  not  above  twenty  days.' 

A  howl  from  without — a  fresh  faggot  was  cast  on  the  fire.  The 
pyre  was  not  on  my  ground  but  on  a  bit  of  waste  adjoining  the 
lane,  and  as  I  am  not  lord  of  the  manor  I  have  no  rights  over  it. 
That  the  rascals  knew. 

Poor  Margery  laid  hold  of  my  arm.  Margaret  at  once  inter- 
vened and  thrust  her  aside.  '  You  do  not  touch  him  again.' 

'  You  see,'  laughed  the  father,  '  it  is  as  I  said.  Come,  your 
hand.' 

I  gave  it  with  a  sigh. 

I  have  written  these  few  pages  to  let  people  know  that 
Margery  of  Quether  is  about  somewhere — where  I  do  not  know 
for  certain,  but  I  believe  she  has  gone  oif  into  the  remotest  parts 
of  Dartmoor,  where,  probably  she  will  seek  herself  a  cave  among 
the  granite  tors,  in  which  to  conceal  herself,  where  no  boys  will 
be  likely  to  find  and  throw  stones  at  her.  I  am  uneasy  now  that 
there  is  such  a  rush  of  visitors  to  Dartmoor  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
air  and  scenery,  lest  they  should  come  across  her,  and  in  thought- 
lessness or  ignorance  do  her  an  injury.  Now  that  they  know  her 
story,  I  trust  they  will  give  her  a  wide  berth. 

I  think  that  what  I  have  gone  through  has  taught  me  a 
lesson,  but  it  is  not  one  much  recommended,  though  it  is  largely 
followed :  Never  succour  those  who  solicit  succour,  or  they  will 
suck  you  dry. 
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VI. 

WHEN  I  first  went  to  Edinburgh,  it  had  for  years  ceased  to 
be  '  the  Modern  Athens  ; '  the  exodus  to  London  had  set  in ;  and 
men  of  letters  no  longer  made  it  their  residence  by  choice.  There 
were  many  persons,  however,  still  remaining  who  would  certainly 
not  be  designated  as  *  local  celebrities,'  and  who  could  not  have 
been  found  in  any  provincial  town.  They  were  also  of  various 
types.  Eobert  Chambers,  and  Alexander  Smith ;  Aytoun,  and 
MacCulloch  ;  Eussell  (of  the  '  Scotsman  '),  and  Dean  Kamsay ;  Hill 
Burton,  and  Gerald  Massey ;  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  run  in 
couples,  or  to  be  tarred  with  the  same  literary  brush'.  But  these 
of  course  were  exceptional  people.  Society  in  general  seemed  to 
the  Southerner,  like  the  whisky  toddy  which  had  such  an  inex- 
plicable attraction  for  the  natives,  a  little  stiff.  Leitch  Eitchie 
had  warned  me  that  I  should  find  it  so.  Though  a  Scotchman 
himself,  he  had,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  passed  his  life  in 
England,  and  among  folk  the  reverse  of  *  square-toed ' ;  his  nature 
was  frank  and  emotional ;  his  humour  was  delicate  rather  than 
robust ;  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  national  observances  and 
superstitions,  and  unjustly,  though  under  the  circumstances  not 
unnaturally,  took  the  formalism  of  his  neighbours  for  hypocrisy. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  of  the  place 
rather  than  of  the  people.  In  looking  on  the  Castle,  or  the  Calton 
Hill,  or  Arthur's  Seat,  '  all,  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine,' 
was  his  favourite  quotation.  This  was  a  misfortune  on  both  sides ; 
for  all  who  knew  him  liked  him.1  For  my  part,  some  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  are  Scotchmen,  and  it  would  be  as  ungrateful  in 
me,  as  impertinent,  to  say  one  word  against  them :  but,  as  a  rule, 
when  they  are  in  their  own  country  they  need  not  culture  indeed, 
but  cultivation  ;  it  is  difficult  to  make  friends  with  them  off-hand ; 
they  have  no  demonstrativeness ;  and  one  seems  as  the  agricultural 
gentleman  said  of  claret,  as  a  liquor,  *  to  get  no  forrader  with 

1  Even  B. — I  will  call  him  B.,  for  indeed  he  was  busy  enough,  though  he  made 
no  honey — speaking  to  Thackeray  of  Leitch  Ritchie,  admitted  that  he  was  '  a 
very  gentlemanly  man  ' ;  but  '  How  does  B.  know  1 '  said  Thackeray. 
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them,'  even  when  you  are  getting  *  forrarder.'  With  Scotchmen 
out  of  Scotland  this  is  not  the  case,  or  not  nearly  so  much  the  case ; 
but  when  they  are  at  home  it  is  so.  They  are  difficult  of  access, 
and  not  like  those  imprudent  damsels  who  are  said  to  meet  the 
other  sex  *  half-way ' !  This  is  no  very  serious  defect,  nor  one  to 
be  resented  with  such  bitterness  as  Sydney  Smith  has  spoken  of 
it ;  but  to  a  stranger  in  Edinburgh,  like  myself,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  drawback* 

As  to  hospitality,  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that 
respect,  for  Robert  Chambers  not  only  opened  his  own  doors  to 
me  at  once,  but  introduced  me  to  his  literary  friends.  He  had 
long  known  me,  of  course,  as  a  contributor  to  the  'Journal,'  though 
I  had  met  him  only  once  before,  under  Miss  Martineau's  roof.  His 
manner  was  dry,  and  though  his  eye  twinkled  with  humour,  I  did 
not  immediately  recognize  it  as  such.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
acquaintance  that  I  had  made  with  a  man  of  his  type,  and  he 
puzzled  me.  I  never  fell  into  the  Englishman's  error  in  connec- 
tion with  northern  *  wut ' :  of  epigram  and  repartee  the  Scotch 
have  indeed  very  little ;  they  do  not  understand  the  use  of  the 
rapier  ;  but  their  humour,  generally  grim  as  that  of  the  Americans 
(though  not  the  least  like  it),  but  sometimes  very  good-natured, 
1  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  from  the  first.  Robert  Chambers's 
humour  was  of  the  good-natured  sort.  His  nature  was  essentially 
*  good ' ;  from  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  popularity  of  his  friends, 
I  used  to  call  him  '  the  Well- Wisher ' ;  nor  did  he  confine  himself,  as 
so  many  benevolent  folks  do,  to  wishing.  I  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  him  for  twenty  years,  every  one  of  which  increased 
my  regard  for  him,  and  when  he  died  I  lost  one  of  the  truest 
friends  I  ever  had. 

His  manner,  however,  on  first  acquaintance,  was  somewhat 
solid  and  unsympathetic.  He  had  a  very  striking  face  and 
figure,  as  well  known  in  Edinburgh  as  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  but 
a  stranger  would  have  taken  him  for  a  divine,  possibly  even  for 
one  of  the  '  unco'  guid.'  In  London  his  white  tie,  and  grave  de- 
meanour, caused  him  to  be  always  taken  for  a  clergyman  ;  a  very 
great  mistake,  which  used  to  tickle  him  exceedingly.  *  When 
I  don't  give  a  beggar  the  penny  he  solicits,'  he  used  to  say,  '  he 
generally  tells  me  after  a  few  cursory  remarks,  that  "  the  ministers 
are  always  the  hardest." '  He  could  appreciate  a  joke  even  upon 
a  subject  so  sacred  as  the  '  Journal '  itself.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  had 
been  visiting  Edinburgh,  and  had  had  some  talk,  he  told  me,  with 
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his  brother  William.  She  spoke  of  various  periodicals,  and  pre- 
sently remarked,  in  an  off-hand  manner,  '  You  publish  a  magazine 
yourself,  don't  you  ?  '  So  might  a  visitor  to  Rome  have  observed 
to  the  Pope,  '  You  have  a  church  here,  have  you  not — St.  Peter's 
or  some  such  name  ?  ' 

As  these  reminiscences  only  concern  themselves  with  literature, 
there  is  no  need,  save  in  justice  to  another,  to  speak  in  them  of 
William  Chambers  :  he  was  in  no  sense  a  man  of  letters  ;  his  style 
was  bald,  and  his  ideas  mere  platitudes ;  but  because  he  had  started 
the  '  Journal '  he  attributed  its  subsequent  success  to  himself, 
though  it  was  owed  to  his  brother.  Being  childless,  and  of  great 
wealth,  he  was  enabled  to  perform  certain  public  acts,  which  cast 
Robert,  who  was  weighted  with  a  large  family,  comparatively  into 
the  shade.  But  there  was  really  no  comparison  between  them. 

I  know  no  man  who  did  so  much  literary  work  of  such  various 
kinds,  and  upon  the  whole  so  well,  as  Robert  Chambers.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  famous  '  Vestiges,'  though  possibly 
(for  I  admit  the  style  is  not  very  recognisable)  in  collaboration ; 
his  scientific  and  antiquarian  works  were  numerous ;  his  essays  of 
themselves  fill  many  volumes,  and  admirably  reflect  his  character 
— humour  mixed  with  common  sense. 

William,  as  is  well  known,  unconsciously  sat  to  Dickens  for  his 
portrait  of  Bounderby  in  '  Hard  Times.'  He  was  always  talking 
of  the  poverty  of  his  youth,  and  hinting — very  broadly — at  the 
genius  which  had  raised  him  to  eminence.  He  used  to  give 
lectures  describing  the  miseries  of  a  poor  lad,  who  had  had  to 
'  thole '  [toil]  for  his  livelihood,  and  had  afterwards,  by  diligence 
and  merit,  made  a  great  figure  in  the  world  ;  and  the  peroration 
— for  which  everybody  was  quite  prepared  (i.e.  with  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, not  at  their  eyes,  but  stuffed  in  their  mouths) — used 
to  be  always  '  I  was  that  Boy.'' 

All  this  was  hateful  to  Robert,  and  gave  him,  as  well  it 
might,  extreme  annoyance.  I  remember  being  applied  to  by 
the  proprietors  of  an  American  magazine  to  write  a  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  the  two  brothers,  and  applied  to  Robert  for  the  materials. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  after  expressing  in  the 
kindest  manner  his  regret  at  being  obliged  to  refuse  me  any 
favour,  declined  to  give  me  his  assistance.  '  I  am  sick  of  the 
twice-told — nay,  of  the  two-hundred-times-told  story,'  he  said ; 
'  apply  to  my  brother  William,  and  he  will  be  delighted  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth  about  it — and  more.  He  will  be  sure  to  say  that  we 
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came  barefoot  into  Edinburgh ;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
came  in  a  flea  (a  fly).'  It  was  very  funny,  but  also  very  pathetic, 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  article  never  was  written. 

To  my  thinking  there  is  no  example  of  the  undue  influence  of 
wealth  in  this  country  more  convincing  than  the  manner  in  which 
a  good,  and  one  may  fairly  say,  a  great  man,  like  Eobert  Chambers 
was  dwarfed  in  the  public  eye  beside  his  brother.  When  he  died 
there  was  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  papers  commenting  on  the 
event ;  while  the  decease  of  William  was  dwelt  upon  as  a  national 
calamity,  though  indeed  no  one  went  quite  the  length  of  saying 
that  '  the  gaiety  of  nations  had  been  eclipsed '  by  it. 

It  is  five-and- twenty  years  since  I  lived  in  Edinburgh,  and  no 
doubt  great  changes  have  since  taken  place  there  in  social  matters ; 
but  what  struck  a  stranger  most  at  that  time  was  the  extraordinary 
disregard  of  the  precept  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  A  man  might  do  many  things  much 
worse  and  be  regarded  with  much  charity ;  but  if  he  broke  the  Sab- 
bath no  one  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  The  only  parallel  to 
such  a  state  of  things  occurs  in  a  certain  narrative  of  a  pious  stock- 
broker who  about  that  time  was  taken  by  Italian  brigands.  They 
were  thieves  and  murderers  of  the  deepest  dye,  superstitious  to  the 
last  degree,  and  speaking  a  language  of  which  he  understood 
nothing ;  yet  a  great  deal  of  his  captivity  was  spent  in  the  attempt 
to  teach  them  to  observe  Sunday.  He  made  no  other  missionary 
effort,  but  at  that  he  worked  away,  until  he  was  ransomed,  with 
the  greatest  perseverance  :  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  native 
of  Edinburgh. 

About  this  period  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  '  snatched '  in  a  division  against  the  Sunday  post,  which 
prevented  the  whole  country  from  sending  or  receiving  letters  on 
the  seventh  day ;  as  no  post  went  out  from  London  on  Sunday,  and 
there  was  no  telegraph,  this  made  two  consecutive  days  of  failure 
of  correspondence  j  the  inconvenience  was  insupportable,  and  after 
six  weeks  the  old  regime  was  again  adopted,  but  not  in  Edinburgh. 
The  only  alleviation  permitted  was  that  for  one  half-hour  on  Sunday 
morning  the  Unregenerate  were  allowed  to  send  for  their  letters  to 
the  General  Post  Office.  The  scene  beggared  description  ;  though 
I  made  an  effort  to  describe  it — not  in  the  (  Journal '  of  course,  but 
in  '  Household  Words,'  under  the  descriptive  title  of  '  A  Sabbath 
Morn.'  Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  the 
Great  Hall,  calling  out  their  names  and  addresses  at  the  top  of 
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their  voices,  and  the  letters  addressed  to  them  were  thrown  at 
their  heads  by  unwilling  and  scandalised  officials.  It  was  a 
Pandemonium  which  even  the  '  awakening '  sermons  of  the  day 
could  hardly  rival  in  their  descriptions  of  what  was  awaiting  those 
who  read  their  letters  on  a  Sunday. 

This  open  exhibition  of  the  Sabbatarian  yoke  was  nothing, 
however,  as  compared  with  its  secret  and  unacknowledged  sway. 
In  the  street  where  I  first  resided,  it  struck  me,  that  to  judge  by 
its  drawn-down  blinds,  the  people  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
upon  the  seventh  day  in  bed ;  on  my  second  Sunday,  however,  I 
was  undeceived,  for  my  landlady  came  up,  and  informed  me  that, 
though  she  had  not  spoken  of  it  last  Sunday,  she  must  now  draw 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  usual  in  Edinburgh  to 
draw  up  the  window  blinds  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  neigh- 
bours had  begun  to  remark  upon  the  *  unlawful '  appearance  of  her 
establishment,  which  had  heretofore  been  a  God-fearing  house. 

What  astonished  me  even  more  than  this  example  of  fetish- 
worship  itself,  was  that  I  found  persons,  otherwise  sensible  enough, 
to  endorse,  or  at  all  events  to  excuse  it.  Hill  Burton,  for  instance, 
a  man  of  exceptional  intelligence,  to  whom  I  expressed  my 
sentiments  upon  the  subject  pretty  strongly,  replied  that  a 
*  national  prejudice  was  always  worthy  of  respect,'  or  something 
to  that  amazing  effect.  An  Englishman  will  listen  unmoved,  and 
even  amused,  to  a  description  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  but  a  Scotchman,  like  the  Greenwich  pensioner  of 
old,  who  would  never  allow  *  the  Hospital '  to  be  found  fault  with 
except  by  himself,  resents  it. 

This  was  the  case  even  with  so  robust  a  man  as  Alexander 
Russell,  of  the  *  Scotsman';  a  great  personage  in  those  days  in 
Edinburgh,  and  far  beyond  it.  I  remember  saying  something 
about  the  stiffness  of  social  life  in  Edinburgh  in  his  presence,  and 
instantly  apologising  for  it  in  rather  a  maladroit  manner.  '  You 
have  so  little  of  it  yourself,'  I  said, '  that  I  quite  forgot  you  were  a 
Scotchman  at  all.'  *  Sir,'  he  said,  '  I  want  no  compliment  at  the 
expense  of  my  country.'  When  I  ventured  to  reply,  however,  that 
he  ought  to  accept  it  as  being,  probably,  the  very  first  thing  that 
ever  had  been  done  at  the  expense  of  his  country,  his  sense  of 
humour  at  once  came  to  the  rescue,  and  we  became  great  friends. 
He  even  stood  a  sly  reference  to  the  fact  that  no  return  tickets 
were  at  that  time  issued  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  but  only  the 
other  way. 
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I  have  never  met  a  man  with  a  keener  sense  of  drollery  than 
Alexander  Eussell :  and  in  his  hands  it  became  a  powerful  engine. 
Readers  looked  for  his  articles  in  the  *  Scotsman '  with  expectations 
altogether  different  from  those  which  the  ordinary  leader-writer 
awakens.  They  were  not  only  logical  and  convincing,  but  had  a 
strain  of  good-natured  irony  running  through  them,  which — save 
to  the  subjects  of  their  satire — was  universally  acceptable.  His 
anecdotes  were  admirable,  and  those  who  figured  in  them  were 
drawn  from  the  life.  He  used  to  call  me  *  that  interloping  English- 
man,' and  would  expatiate  with  great  humour  upon  the  unnatural 
and  unparalleled  condition  of  affairs  which  had  brought  one  of 
my  countrymen  up  to  Scotland  to  take  the  bread  out  of  native 
mouths.  We  soon  grew  to  be  so  intimate  that  he  would  joke — and 
by  no  means  '  with  difficulty ' — upon  the  national  peculiarities,  in 
my  presence,  just  as  though  I  had  not  been  *  an  interloper.' 

Besides  the  humour  of  his  stories  there  was  almost  always 
some  graphic  illustration  of  character  in  them.  In  Sutherland- 
shire  and  some  other  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  the  Church 
was  at  that  time  ruled  by  certain  elders  of  a  puritanic  sort,  but 
who  had  also  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  A  young  man  in  whom 
they  were  interested  came  down  to  practise  the  law  in  Edinburgh, 
and  after  a  month  or  two,  one  of  the  elders  followed  him  and 
inquired  of  Russell  how  their  young  friend  S.  was  getting  on.  '  I 
think,'  he  said,  '  he  will  succeed,  for  he  is  a  truly  moral  man  ! ' 

*  He's  well  enough,'  returned  Russell  rather  contemptuously  ; 
*  but  as  for  his  morality,  I  am  not  aware,  though  he  does  come 
from  your  part  of  the  country,  that  he  is  more  moral  than  other 
people.' 

'Hoot,  man!'  was  the  unexpected  rejoinder;  '  I  dinna  mean 
drink  and  the  lasses,  but  gambling  and  sic  things  as  you  lose 
money  by.' 

A  still  more  characteristic  story  of  his  was  in  connection  with 
his  own  affairs.  The  Liberal  party  in  Scotland,  who  were  under 
great  obligations  to  him  for  his  advocacy  as  a  journalist,  had 
subscribed  very  handsomely  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial  in 
hard  cash.  He  was  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  had  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  should  accept  a  gift  which  might  destroy  or  weaken 
his  prestige ;  and  he  consulted  a  fellow-countryman  upon  the 
point.  The  advice,  as  he  told  it  me  with  infinite  relish,  was  as 
follows : — 

4  If  it  is  five  thousand  pounds,  my  man,  tak'  it ;  if  it's  less 
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than  five  thousand,  don't  tak'  it ;  and  say  you  wouldn't  have 
taken  it  if  it  had  been  fifty  thousand  I ' 

Unfortunately,  from  my  inability,  already  alluded  to,  to  master, 
or  even  to  imitate,  an  alien  tongue,  I  am  obliged  to  relate  these 
things  in  English,  whereby  I  am  conscious  they  lose  much  in  the 
telling.  As  Eussell  delivered  them,  with  appropriate  expression 
and  '  mouthing  out  his  hollow  o's  and  a's,'  they  were  infinitely 
more  diverting. 

The  former  editor  of  the  *  Scotsman,'  when  he  retired  to  enjoy 
his  well-earned  leisure,  was  so  good  as  to  give  Kussell  some  parti- 
cular advice.  *  The  conduct  of  a  daily  paper,'  he  said,  '  is  always 
a  very  serious  thing,  full  of  dangers  and  difficulties ;  but  in  addition 
to  its  usual  anxieties  you,  my  friend,  will  every  night  have  to  keep 
the  most  vigilant  watch  lest  that  man  Hill  Burton  should  con- 
trive to  insert  his  theory  about  Scotch  cheeses  into  your  columns.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  what  it  was  ;  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  this  theory — based  upon  the  exposure  of  Scotch  cheeses  in 
front  of  the  shops,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  conse- 
quently exposed — was  not  complimentary,  or  likely  to  recommend 
them  to  the  purchaser.  'Day  and  night,'  said  Russell,  '  for  fifteen 
years,  I  never  forgot  my  predecessor's  warning  ;  a  hundred  times 
that  theory  endeavoured  to  gain  admittance  into  my  columns, 
and  by  most  unlooked-for  channels  ;  sometimes  it  lurked  concealed 
in  an  article  upon  the  Crimean  War,  sometimes  in  one  on  the 
Divorce  Laws,  sometimes  in  one  on  the  divisions  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  even  on  the  Disruption  itself;  but  it  was  always 
detected  and  struck  out.  It  was  a  duel  to  the  death ;  for  I  knew 
that  Hill  Burton  would  never  relax  his  efforts  to  get  his  views 
upon  Scotch  cheeses  into  print  while  there  was  breath  in  his  body. 
On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  fifteenth  year,  he  ran  into 
my  office,  waving  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  crying  out,  "  It's  in, 
it's  in !  " 

*  "What,"  cried  I,  "you  persevering  devil,  not  in  the  '  Scotsman' 
surely  ?  " 

'"No,"  said  he,  "in  '  Chambers's  Information  for  the  People.'" 

'  My  relief  of  mind  is  not  to  be  described,  and  I  must  also  con- 
fess (here  Russell  turned  to  me  with  a  chuckle)  that  it  gave  me  no 
little  satisfaction  to  think  that  it  was  your  friends  the  Chawmerses 
after  all  who'd  got  it.' 

Russell  was  not  a  Radical,  far  from  it ;  he  had  that  somewhat 
exaggerated  respect  for  long  established  rank  which  often  accom- 
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panics  Scotch  liberalism  ;  but,  apart  from  its  political  bearing,  he 
could  see  the  absurdity  of  its  claims  as  clearly  as  anyone.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  Lords  of  Session  in  Edinburgh  of  similar 
sounding  names,  Lord  Neaves  and  Lord  Deaves.  A  young  sprig 
of  the  former's  family  once  informed  Kussell  that  he  '  belonged  to 
the  oldest  house  in  England — Neaves  is  in  fact  the  elder  branch  of 
the  house  of  Neville.' 

'  Dear  me,'  was  the  dry  reply  ;  '  then  in  that  case,  reasoning  by 
analogy,  Lord  Deaves  may  claim  a  still  more  ancient  origin.' 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  Alexander  Kussell  would  indeed  fill  a 
volume.  Few  men  made  a  more  striking  figure  in  local  society  than 
he  did  in  the  times  I  speak  of;  and  albeit  they  were  not  the  great 
times  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  many  noteworthy  contemporaries. 

Dr.  Simpson,  though  he  was  not  then  Sir  William,  was  at 
the  summit  of  his  reputation.     His  appearance  was  remarkable  ; 
Gerald  Massey  has  graphically  described  it  in  his  dedication  to 
one  of  his  poems,  (  Body  of  Bacchus  with  the  head  of  Jove.'    Like 
many  of  his  noble  profession,  he  was  very  generous,  and  always 
took  into  account  the  means  of  those  who  consulted  him.     He 
was  fond  of  literature  and  literary  men.     I  met  him  first  at  the 
bedside  of  Leitch  Eitchie,  whom  he  attended  assiduously,   not- 
withstanding the  much  more  profitable  patients  that  were  always 
awaiting  him.     I  doubt  indeed  whether  he  ever  took  a  guinea 
from  him.    Simpson,  too,  was  a  great  teller  of  stories,  of  a  different 
kind  indeed  from  those  of  Kussell,  but  not  less  interesting,  for  the 
pages  of  human  life  which  lie  open  to  the  intelligent  physician 
are  the  most  attractive  of  all  reading.     I  remember  no  one  in 
his  profession  who  more  impressed  me  as  being  a  man  of  genius 
than  he  did.     If  not  a  wit  himself,  he  was,  at  all  events  on  one 
occasion,  the  cause   of  wit  in  another.     He  had,  of  course,   an 
immense  practice  in  Edinburgh,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  world 
too  narrow  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  I  once  inquired  of 
a  great  English  doctor  how  it  was  that  Simpson  had  never  come 
to  London.     '  My  dear  sir,'  he  replied  with  a  dry  smile,  '  he  is 
quite  right  to  stop  where  he  is ;  there  are  no  coroners'  inquests 
in  Scotland.'     The  Faculty  has  a  large  collection  of  professional 
jokes,  but  few,  I  think,  better  than  this  one. 

Simpson  had  a  warm  admiration  for  the  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  Leitch  Ritchie's  character,  as  indeed  had  everyone  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  close  connection.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  a  school  of  literary  men  now  almost,  if  not  quite 
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extinct ;  it  had  the  culture  of  the  silver  fork  school  without  their 
affectation,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Bohemians  without  their  dis- 
reputableness.  The  author  of  '  Wearyfoot  Common '  had  been  one 
of  the  hardest  workers  of  his  time  ;  *  as  a  young  husband,'  he  .told 
me,  *  I  have  often  written  for  the  press  for  hours,  while  at  the 
same  time  my  foot  has  rocked  the  cradle  of  a  child ! '  Com- 
position— especially  invention — under  such  circumstances  seemed 
to  me  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  I  said  so.  '  Yet  necessity,  my 
young  friend,'  was  his  half-grave,  half-gay  reply,  '  is  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  invention.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  live  by 
your  pen  only.'  And  indeed  the  difference  between  this,  and 
merely  supplementing  one's  income  by  one's  pen  is  enormous. 

In  his  time  Leitch  Eitchie  had  written  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject under  heaven.  His  total  ignorance  of  any  matter  was  no 
obstacle  to  his  undertaking  it ;  he  cheerfully  sat  down  to  the  task 
of  reading  it  up.  To  store  the  mind  with  general  information 
he  held  to  be  sheer  extravagance ;  to  acquire  what  might  never  be 
wanted  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  he  had  no  time  to  spare ;  it  was 
only  rich  men  who  could  afford  to  fritter  away  their  intelligence  in 
that  lavish  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wanted  to  write  upon 
a  particular  subject  he  would  contrive  to  know  more  about  it  in 
twenty-four  hours  than  any  man  of  general  information  could  pos- 
sibly know.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  companion  of  Turner 
in  his  continental  travels,  and  an  authority  on  matters  of  art ;  and 
he  once  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  ear,  for  an  aurist,  which  made 
that  gentleman's  professional  reputation. 

As  an  editor,  this  many-sidedness  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him,  and  still  more  to  his  contributors  ;  scientific  or  poetic,  imagi- 
native or  matter-of-fact,  he  could  sympathize,  more  or  less,  with 
them  all.  It  was  a  matter  of  boast  with  its  proprietors  that, 
during  the  long  course  which  the  *  Journal '  had  run,  its  contri- 
butors formed  of  themselves  a  public ;  and  they  were  at  least  as 
various  as  they  were  numerous.  I  remember  three  remarkable 
contributions  coming  in  one  day,  which  my  co.  tossed  over  to 
me,  with  a  nod  of  introduction  in  each  case  :  *  That  comes  from  an 
archbishop,'  he  said  (naming  him);  '  that  from  a  washerwoman, 
and  that  from  a  thief.' 

Until  a  man  becomes  an  editor  he  can  never  plumb  the  depths 
of  literary  human  nature;  the  position  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  most  surprising  studies,  especially  among  the  Kejected,  who 
form  nineteen-twentieths  of  his  constituency.  Vanity,  as  might 
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be  expected,  is  the  leading  feature  of  this  class  ;  but  the  monsters 
it  begets  in  the  way  of  suspicion  and  duplicity  are  almost  incon- 
ceivable. 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  an  article,  after  the  first 
few  pages,  gummed  together ;  the  writer's  notion  being  that  his 
paper  would  go  through  a  very  perfunctory  examination  indeed, 
and  that  he  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  prove  what  insur- 
mountable obstacles  he  had  had  to  contend  against ;  it  never  struck 
him  that,  even  if  his  device  was  not  discovered,  the  first  few  pages 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  data  for  his  condemnation. 

Others,  however,  would  admit  that  their  contributions  were  not 
uniformly  admirable  ;  '  After  the  first  ten  chapters,'  they  would 
write,  '  you  will  find,  Mr.  Editor,  that  my  story  grows  intensely 
interesting.'  When  these  precious  MSS.  came  back  to  hand,  its 
proprietors  were  of  course  positively  convinced  that  the  eleventh 
chapter  had  never  been  reached,  and  so  far  at  least  they  came  to 
a  just  conclusion. 

Others,  again,  were  really  modest  as  to  their  talents;  they 
looked  for  acceptance  on  quite  other  grounds  than  literary  merit ; 
because  they  were  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  because  they  were 
more  than  seventy ;  because  they  had  an  aged  aunt  dependent  on 
them  for  subsistence ;  because  their  husband  was  a  clergyman,  and 
wanted  his  chancel  repaired;  or  because  they  were  of  Koyal  descent. 

Some  would-be  contributors  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to 
'  make  the  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is  '  to  story-writing ; 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  stooped  to  deception.  Their  articles,  they 
would  assure  us,  had  been  written  with  a  view  to  our  '  particular 
needs,'  and  *  had  been  sent  to  no  other  periodical ; '  which  was  not 
always  true.  We  *  Wes  '  had  an  almost  infallible  test  for  ascer- 
taining whether  our  magazine  is  the  first  love  of  a  contributor, 
and  I  have  known  language  of  virgin  passion  to  be  applied  to 
us,  after  it  had  been  addressed — in  vain — to  several  other  quarters. 
The  most  amazing  of  these  hypocritical  appeals  were,  however, 
personal,  and  directed  to  my  coadjutor  himself.  The  writers  had 
known  his  works  from  their  childhood ;  had  admired  his  genius 
from  the  first  moment  they  had  begun  to  appreciate  literary  ex- 
cellence ;  and  held  his  name  as  a  household  word — yet  never  by 
any  accident  did  they  spell  it  right. 

The  discovery  of  these  lapses  from  the  path  of  rectitude  in 
persons  of  my  own  calling,  or  who,  at  least,  aspired  to  it,  shocked 
me  not  a  little.  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  I  am  narrating 
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incidents  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  since  which  (as  is  well 
known)  human  nature  has  become  another  thing  altogether. 
Moreover,  if  some  of  my  editorial  experiences  were  disenchanting, 
there  were  many  more  of  quite  an  opposite  nature,  and  which  gave 
great  zest  and  interest  to  my  new  calling.  With  such  an  example 
of  conscientiousness  and  good-will  as  I  had  before  me  in  Leitch 
Eitchie,  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  take  a  cynical  view 
of  things,  even  had  I  been  so  disposed ;  unhappily  I  was  but  a 
short  time  under  his  tutelage ;  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  duties  and  remove  to  London,  when  our  partnership  (as  he 
always  called  it,  though  I  was  but  in  statu  pupillari*)  had  lasted 
barely  twelve  months. 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject,  I  may  mention  one  or  two 
cases — the  individuals  connected  with  them  being  long  dead  and 
gone — illustrative  of  the  curiosities  of  editorship.  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  a  certain  contributor  some  admirable 
sketches  of  low  London  life ;  graphic,  though  without  offensive 
coarseness,  they  convinced  the  reader  of  their  absolute  reality ; 
and  as  the  visiting  of  the  dens  of  the  metropolis  was  not  at  that 
time  so  fashionable  an  amusement  as  it  is  at  present,  my  amateur 
explorer  interested  me  very  much.  It  struck  me,  I  remember,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  payment  he  received  for  his  sketches 
must  needs  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  policemen  em- 
ployed as  his  bodyguard. 

One  day,  after  a  long  interval,  he  sent  me  a  paper  called  '  A 
Night  in  the  Thames  Tunnel ' ;  he  described  himself  as  being 
without  the  twopence  that  ordinarily  procured  him  a  lodging,  and 
as  resorting  to  the  Tunnel — at  that  time  a  penny  footway — for 
warmth  and  shelter.  The  same  idea,  he  said,  had  occurred  to 
others ;  for  on  the  occasion  in  question  he  had  found  several 
homeless  persons,  like  himself,  by  no  means  of  the  lower  classes, 
huddled  under  the  gas-lights,  and  waiting  wearily  for  the  dawn. 
The  preface,  as  well  as  the  article,  was  so  lifelike,  that  for  the 
first  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  contributor  might  really  be 
as  poor  as  he  professed  to  be.  I  therefore  wrote  to  ask  him  if  his 
affairs  were  indeed  so  unprosperous,  and  making  no  apology  if  they 
were  not  so,  since  my  mistake  was  evidently,  in  that  case,  due  to 
his  marvellous  powers  of  description.  I  got  in  reply  one  of  the 
saddest  revelations  I  ever  received  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  my  correspondent  was  utterly  destitute. 

That  a  man  possessed  of  such  talents  should  be  in  such  ex- 
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treme  necessity  seemed  almost  appalling.  I  went  at  once  to 
Alexander  Kussell,  whom  I  knew  to  be  just  then  in  want  of  literary 
assistance,  and  laid  the  case  before  him. 

'  Of  course  there  is  something  wrong,'  he  said  grimly ;  '  pro- 
bably drink ;  but  I'll  give  your  prottgd  a  trial.'  And  the  Thames 
Tunneller  came  up  to  Edinburgh  forthwith  at  a  salary  of  2001.  a 
year. 

The  end  of  the  story  was  almost  as  strange  as  its  commence- 
ment ;  my  contributor  (who  did  not  drink,  I  am  happy  to  say)  kept 
his  place  for  twelve  months  or  so,  and  then  departed  elsewhere, 
when  I  lost  sight  of  him  altogether.  I  thought  he  had  *  gone 
under '  for  good  and  all.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  work  on  London 
life,  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  Scripture  Header,  made  a  great 
sensation.  I  read  and  admired  it  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
my  interest  in  it  was  vastly  increased  on  receiving  a  presentation 
copy  of  the  second  edition,  with '  my  first  success  '  in  a  well-known 
handwriting  on  the  title-page.  It  was  the  Thames  Tunneller 
emerged  to  light  for  the  second  time. 

There  was  a  young  poet  among  my  contributors  who  also  im- 
mensely interested  me.  His  effusions  were  not  only  far  above  the 
average  of  magazine  verse,  but  of  great  merit  and  still  greater 
promise.  He  was  not  twenty-one,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  mor- 
bid in  his  compositions.  They  were  so  hopeful  and  wholesome, 
indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  supposed,  what  was  in  fact 
the  case,  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease  and  knew 
it.  We  corresponded  pretty  frequently.  One  day  I  received  a  reply 
from  his  father,  instead  of  himself,  announcing  his  son's  death.  It 
is  too  sacred  to  quote  here,  but  what  he  said  of  the  intense  pleasure 
the  young  man  had  derived  from  the  encouragement  I  had  been 
able  to  afford  him  gave  me  a  lasting  satisfaction. 

On  addressing,  on  another  occasion  in  the  course  of  business,  a 
pretty  constant  contributor,  I  found  that  she  also — for  it  was  a 
young  lady — had  passed  into  'the  sunless  land.'  In  her  case 
again  the  father  wrote,  but  in  utter  ignorance  that  his  daughter 
had  ever  been  an  authoress.  '  The  considerable  sums,'  he  said, 
*  which  she  seemed  to  have  at  command  for  charitable  purposes 
had  for  some  time  astonished  us ;  but  her  disposition  was  as  reti- 
cent as  it  was  benevolent,  and  she  never  let  us  into  her  harmless 
secret.'  The  vanity  which  is  supposed  to  be  almost  inseparable 
from  a  young  author's  character  certainly  did  not  exist  in  this  case. 
There  were  sadder  incidents  even  than  these.  Some  one  lost 
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to  his  friends,  or  at  all  events  to  one  friend,  either  mother  or  lover, 
had  written  a  poem  in  the  '  Journal,'  which,  meeting  her  eye  long 
after  its  publication,  had  apparently  betrayed  to  her  his  identity. 
'  I  fear  that  what  I  am  about  to  request,'  she  wrote,  *  is  beyond 
your  power  to  grant,  but  I  make  it  with  an  extreme  yearning  .... 
can  you,  will  you  tell  me  who  wrote  or  sent  to  you  the  lines  en- 
titled  ?  Was  there  a  name  or  initials  ?  Was  it  sent  from 

England  or  Australia  ?  .  .  .  .  Try,  try,  sir,  to  remember  :  a  broken- 
hearted and  dying  woman  will  ever  bless  you !  For  pity's  sake, 
endeavour  to  satisfy  me  ! ' 

Worse,  though  less  pathetic  cases,  than  these  meet  the  editorial 
eye.  The  system  of  anonymous  publication  is,  in  my  opinion,  far 
superior  to  that  of  signed  articles,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it 
gives  the  unknown  author  his  best  chance ;  but  it  has,  of  course, 
its  drawbacks,  and  one  of  them  is  that  it  affords  the  opportunity 
for  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  Mere  vanity  often  induces  weak 
natures  to  lay  claim  to  compositions  which  have  attracted  notice. 
I  have  known  dozens  of  instances  of  it,  some  of  which  have  had  the 
most  painful  results.  The  lie  once  told  requires  a  score  of  other 
lies  to  corroborate  it,  but  detection  in  the  end  is  certain. 

'  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty,'  writes  one  un- 
happy father, '  in  asking  about  an  article  written  in  your  Journal, 
of  such  and  such  a  date '  (let  me  once  more  say  I  am  speaking  of 
things  that  happened  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  can 
therefore  now  hardly  offend  anyone).  *  I  have  been  told — and  by 
himself — that  it  was  written  by  a  son  of  mine.  I  fear — I  fear  that 
vanity  has  induced  him  to  tell  us  a  falsehood.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  write  the  word  "  Yes,"  or  the  word  "  No  "  inside  the 
enclosed  stamped  envelope  ?  ' 

This  young  gentleman  had  only  deceived  his  family,  but  there 
were  some  cases  in  which  positive  frauds  were  committed,  and 
money  taken  for  articles  written  by  another  hand,  I  remember  a 
very  well-informed  individual  doing  me  the  honour  of  a  personal 
visit  and  bringing  with  him  an  article  on  '  The  Literature  of  (say) 
Cuba,'  in  which  island  he  described  himself  as  being  a  resident.  It 
was  an  interesting  paper,  and  as  I  had  never  happened  to  hear  of 
Cuban  literature,  I  accepted  it.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  called 
again,  announcing  himself  as  being  about  to  depart  for  his  native 
isle,  and  inquired  whether  it  would  be  convenient  to  let  him  have 
the  payment  for  the  paper  in  advance,  a  request  which  was  at  once 
complied  with.  When  the  paper  appeared,  months  afterwards,  I 
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got  one  of  those  letters,  half  playful,  half  satirical,  with  which  all 
editors  are  familiar,  from  *  A  Constant  Eeader,'  pointing  out  that 
it  was  advisable  in  a  journal  professing  to  publish  only  original 
articles  to  mention  the  fact  when  any  exception  was  made,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  *  Literature  of  Cuba,'  the  whole  of  which,  *  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware,'  said  my  correspondent,  '  is  copied  verbatim 
and  literatim,  from  (I  think)  "  Murray's  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Library." ' 

This  was  reprehensible  enough ;  but  not  so  bad  as  copying 
stories — of  course  not  recent  ones — out  of  other  magazines,  and  not 
only  getting  money  from  us  under  false  pretences,  but  embroiling 
us  with  our  contemporaries,  who  in  their  turn  borrowed  with  equal 
unconsciousness  from  us.  One  of  them  revenged  itself  by  printing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  rascal,  but  the  name  was  a  false  one, 
and  the  address  he  had  changed.  On  one  occasion  a  wretch  sent 
us  a  story  (of  course,  under  another  title)  published  twenty  years 
before  in  the  (  Journal '  itself !  This  was  seething  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk  indeed. 

Serious  as  these  fraudulent  transactions  were  to  ourselves, 
they  were  much  more  terrible  to  the  relatives  of  the  criminals, 
who  were  in  most  cases  young  people.  '  I  cannot  conceive,'  writes 
a  father,  '  what  induced  my  unhappy  son  to  take  this  course,  as 
he  did  not  require  money,  and  his  conduct  in  other  respects  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  I  have  just  learned  from  him  the  details 
of  his  misconduct  towards  you.  ...  I  beg  to  send  you  a  cheque 
for  the  various  amounts  he  has  thus  unworthily  obtained  from  you, 
and  earnestly  hope  you  will  see  your  way  to  accept  it,  without 
inflicting  on  him  (and  me)  a  public  exposure.' 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  most  young  authors,  or  would-be 
authors,  is  their  impatience  ;  they  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  be 
accepted,  and  when  they  are  accepted,  they  are  in  a  still  greater 
hurry  to  be  printed.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  publication,  and  do  not  understand  why  their  contribution 
which  was  sent  in  on  the  20th  of  the  month  should  not  be  in  type 
upon  the  27th.  I  had  experienced  this  feeling  of  impatience  my- 
self, and  had  had  cause  to  regret  it.  When  I  was  a  very  tender 
stripling  indeed — not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  at  most — I 
had  sent  an  article  to  the  '  People's  Journal,'  and  received  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  its  acceptance.  It  was  the  first  paper  that  I  had  ever 
had  accepted,  and  I  was  wild  with  triumph  and  delight.  Eather 
to  my  annoyance,  however,  when  I  purchased  the  next  Saturday's 
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number,  I  did  not  find  in  it  what  I  looked  for.  However,  I  man- 
aged to  exist  for  seven  days  longer  without  bursting,  bought  the 
succeeding  number  within  the  first  hour  of  its  appearance,  tore  it 
open  without  waiting  for  a  paper-knife — and  was  disappointed 
again.  Then  I  wrote  to  the  editor,  very  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
pointing  out  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  begging,  in  the 
most  courteous  manner,  that  it  might  not  occur  again.  It  did, 
however,  occur  again,  whereupon  I  wrote  him  another  letter,  not  so 
dispassionate,  and  in  course  of  post  received — most  deservedly — 
my  MS.  declined.  With  this  recollection  in  my  mind,  I  of 
course  felt  no  surprise  at  the  impatience  of  contributors.  The 
forms  it  took  were,  however,  sometimes  very  peculiar.  That  the  sub- 
ject was  as  old  as  the  hills  did  not  make  the  slightest  difference. 
The  same  anxiety  for  instant  publication  was  manifested  for  some 
essay  upon  the  character  of  Queen  Cleopatra  as  though  it  were  on  a 
topic  of  the  day  ;  it  never  seemed  to  strike  these  writers  that  what 
the  world  had  done  without  for  a  thousand  years  or  so,  it  might 
still  do  without  for  another  fortnight ;  they  hoped  to  see  their 
contribution  towards  the  History  of  the  Visigoths  '  in  our  next 
issue,'  with  the  word  '  next '  underlined. 

One  gentleman,  who  had  sent  us  a  pressing  paper  of  this  kind 
(I  think  on  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland),  was  especially  un- 
fortunate ;  he  was  an  Irishman  himself,  he  told  us,  which  however 
was  somewhat  superfluous,  for  in  his  precipitancy  he  had  omitted 
to  give  his  address.  A  week  afterwards  he  wrote  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  to  know  why  he  had  not  heard  from  us,  which 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  his  Eound  Towers  in  print  could, 
in  his  opinion,  excuse  ;  but  in  this  case,  too,  he  gave  no  clue,  save 
the  postmark,  which  was  Dublin,  to  his  private  address.  Then  he 
wrote  to  say  that  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  such  neglect  no 
longer,  and  that  he  was  coming  over  to  Edinburgh  to  demand  a 
personal  explanation  ;  and  still  he  omitted  to  say  where  he  wrote 
from.  Eventually  he  actually  arrived,  livid  and  foaming,  and  on 
being  confronted  with  his  headless  correspondence,  only  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  and  observed  that  it  was  '  mighty  queer.' 

Strange  as  are  the  ways  of  the  rejected  contributor,  they  are 
not  more  peculiar  than  those  of  the  voluntary  correspondent.  The 
interest  he  is  so  good  as  to  take  in  a  periodical  is  of  course 
flattering  to  those  who  conduct  it,  but  also  involves  some  loss  of 
time  in  the  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  inquiries.  Some  are  matter- 
of-fact  beyond  anything  which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  I 
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remember  publishing  a  romance  of  a  certain  island,  not  in  the 
geographies,  where  things  took  place  which  do  not  happen  every 
day,  and  arousing  an  unexpected  desire  in  one  of  these  gentry  to 
visit  it.  '  I  shall  be  obliged,'  writes  the  intending  emigrant,  '  if 
you  will  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

1 1.  The  date  at  which  the  account  of  this  interesting  spot  was 
written. 

4  2.  Under  what  Government  it  is  placed. 

'  3.  Price  of  land,  and  method  of  obtaining  it. 

'  4.  Language  spoken. 

'  5.  Average  summer  heat. 

'6.  Kind  of  sponge  referred  to;  honeycomb  or  cup. 

'7.  Occupations  or  trades  most  in  request  in  the  island.' 

Another  correspondent  finds  that  a  story,  published  in  the 
'  Journal '  some  years  ago,  is  founded  upon  a  real  incident  in  the 
life  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  therefore  demands  that  it  be  '  re- 
printed in  an  early  number.  Many  friends  would  take  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  of  the  magazine  to  fully  reimburse  you  for  any 
expense ;  and  it  would  attract  more  attention  if  brought  out  in 
one  of  the  numbers  for  this  year.' 

A  good  many  of  the  casual  correspondents  of  a  periodical  are  evi- 
dently downright  mad ;  they  use  it  as  an  escape-pipe  for  their 
lunacy,  and  thereby,  no  doubt,  prevent  themselves  from  'jumping 
on  their  mothers,'  or  destroying  their  family  at  a  blow :  to  extract 
their  communications  would  be  like  quoting  from  a  diary  kept  in 
Hanwell ;  but  the  semi-sane  ones  are  really  noteworthy.  These  are 
generally  scientific  persons  who  differ  from  the  usual  deductions 
which  science  has  drawn,  and  who  have  marvellous  systems  of 
their  own,  only  awaiting  development  to  revolutionise  the  face  of 
civilization. 

One  of  them  had  a  '  mechanical  hippogriff,'  only  requiring  a  few 
pounds  to  inflate  it,  to  go  careering  over  the  fields  of  space ;  more- 
over (though,  like  '  the  two  little  boys  who  only  learn  Latin '  in  the 
items  required  of  a  governess,  '  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  put 
that  in ')  it  had  incidentally  « a  method  of  expelling  vitiated  air  by  a 
succession  of  revolving  fans,  which,  if  thought  advisable,  would 
discharge  the  ivhole  atmosphere  of  one  country  into  another.' 

Another  of  these  quasi-scientific  gentlemen  was  furious  with 
us  because  we  thought  the  world  was  round.  '  I  suppose,  sir,'  he 
writes, '  that  there  is  no  periodical  in  the  kingdom  which  has  done 
more  to  sustain  the  infidel  imposture  of  the  Newtonian  theory  than 
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yours.  Are  you  still  determined  to  defend  what  you  know  to  be 
the  grossest  fraud  invented  by  man  ?  It  is  perfectly  scandalous 
that  a  parcel  of  critics  and  editors  should  persist  in  fooling  the 
public  with  the  idea  of  a  globulous  world.' 

The  grounds  upon  which  acceptance  is  demanded  by  the  would- 
be  contributor  are  most  curious  and  unlocked  for.  One  lady  offers, 
in  return  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  herself  in  print,  '  to  take  in 
a  dozen  copies  of  your  esteemed  periodical ' ;  another,  *  being  the . 
daughter  of  a  colonel,  has  a  large  circle  of  friends  who,  in  case  of 
publication,  would  purchase  the  magazine  ; '  another  has  the  lite- 
rary recommendation  of  '  one  of  the  clergy.' 

Now  and  then  these  applicants  grew  serious  even  to  devoutness. 
'  Time,'  observes  one  of  them,  'is  the  gift  of  Heaven,  not  to  be 
frittered  away  in  the  composition  of  mere  medley  rhymes,'  but '  the 
torrent  of  imagination  which  impels  her '  can  hardly  fall  short  of 
positive  inspiration ;  if  she  is  wrong,  '  God  forgive  her  waste  of 
His  precious  time  ' ;  if  right,  '  a  post  office-order  will  oblige.' 

Some  correspondents  have  grievances  of  the  most  unimaginable 
type.  It  occurs  of  course  to  more  than  one  native  of  Erin  that  *  we 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  caricature  and  misrepresent  Irish  cha- 
racteristics,' otherwise  in  our  Irish  stories  '  such  mistakes  would 
never  be  made  in  the  brogue ' ;  but  such  complaints  were  some- 
times not  only  national,  but  local.  One  writer  inquires  why  the 
town  of  which  she  is  an  inhabitant  is  not  represented  in  our 
columns  by  its  local  geniuses.  '  I  and  a  few.  other  ladies,'  says  the 
writer,  'are  desirous  of  informing  you  that  this  town  is  full  of 
native  talent.  We  have  two  poets  of  very  high  character  and 
widespread  fame — Mr.  A,  and  Mr.  B — next  Mr.  C ;  and  next  Mr. 
D,  and  Mr.  E.  The  first  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune  ;  his  poetry  is 
a  little  strained,  but  very  fine.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  your 
getting  anything  from  him,  if  (as  I  understand)  you  don't  allow 
your  contributors'  names  to  be  put  to  their  productions.  Mr.  B  is 
one  of  our  chief  literary  characters,  a  member  of  several  of  the 
learned  societies  in  London,  and  who  has  published  many  things. 
Nothing  could  be  had  from  him  upon  the  terms  stated  above.  The 
next  is  Mr.  C,  a  tradesman,  and  a  very  fine  pastoral  and  descriptive 
poet ;  Mr.  D  is  very  fair,  and  has  put  forth  a  book  of  verse ;  Mr.  E 
is  a  wealthy  retired  solicitor,  out  of  whom  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  getting  any  of  his  productions  without  money.  ...  I  have  no 
motive  but  your  own  good,  and  to  show  how  our  city  is  neglected.' 

I  could  tell  stories  without  end  of  my  editorial  experience,  some 
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humorous,  some  pathetic ;  but  the  impersonality  of  the  mysterious 
'  We  '  ought,  I  feel,  to  be  respected.  Tf  the  reader  wishes  for 
more  revelations  of  this  description,  I  refer  him  to  the  '  Editor's 
Tales '  of  Anthony  Trollope,  which  are  not  only  very  charming  in 
themselves,  but  unconsciously  betray  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the 
writer,  and  the  tender  conscientiousness  with  which  he  discharged 
his  trust.  I  may  add,  considering  the  slenderness  of  his  material, 
and  the  strong  impression  that  each  narrative  produces  on  the 
mind,  that  the  volume  is  as  convincing  a  proof  of  the  genius  of 
the  author  as  anything  he  ever  wrote.  I  once  expressed  this 
opinion  to  Trollope,  who  assented  to  my  view  of  the  matter, 
but  added,  with  a  grim  smile,  that  he  doubted  whether  anybody 
had  ever  read  the  book  except  myself,  by  which  of  course  he  meant 
to  imply  that  it  had  had  a  very  small  circulation  as  compared  with 
that  of  his  novels. 

I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  the  gravity  of  Edinburgh  life  was 
greatly  mitigated  by  humour,  but  still  it  was  very  serious.  Every- 
body must  remember  Dean  Kamsay's  story  of  the  dissipated  young 
man  *  who  went  to  too  many  funerals ' ;  and  there  was  certainly 
something  of  austerity  even  in  its  pleasures.  With  a  large  section 
of  the  community  everything  that  had  relation  to  pastime  was 
considered  wicked ;  and  the  booksellers  they  patronised  sold 
nothing  but  improving  books.  Wishing  to  have  some  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  national  game,  I  ordered  of  one  of  them  a  hand- 
book of  golf,  and  in  due  course  received  a  neat  little  volume 
entitled  '  The  Hand  of  Providence,  exemplified  in  the  Life  of 
John  B.  G-ough '  (the  teetotaller).  I  took  it  complainingly  to 
Eobert  Chambers,  who  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
and  rather  grudgingly  observed,  '  Now,  why  should  this  have  hap- 
pened to  you  and  not  to  me  ? ' 

So  seriously  did  society  at  large  regard  matters,  that  the 
droller  side  of  things  escaped  their  observation.  A  beggar  man 
had  stood  on  the  old  bridge  for  the  last  ten  years  with  a  placard  on 
his  breast,  with  this  inscription  : — '  Blind  from  my  birth ;  I  have 
seen  better  days  ' ;  and  no  one  ever  seemed  to  perceive  that  it  was 
a  contradiction  in  terms. 

In  Princes  Street  it  was  in  contemplation  (nay,  for  all  I  know 
it  was  done)  to  erect  a  marble  cattle  fountain  with  the  motto  : — 
'  Water  was  not  meant  for  man  alone ' ;  but  it  utterly  escaped 
public  notice  that  such  an  inscription  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  whiskey-drinkers. 
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In  my  case,  besides  the  general  gravity  of  tone,  there  was  an 
especial  reason,  which,  in  spite  of  the  many  attractions  of  Edin- 
burgh, prevented  my  ever  feeling  quite  at  home  there.  From 
native  dulness — or  to  whatever  other  cause  the  inability  to  catch 
an  alien  tongue  may  be  ascribed — I  had  always  a  difficulty  in  ap- 
preciating the  niceties  of  language.  The  study  of  character — which 
is  the  only  study  I  ever  really  cared  for — was  consequently  debarred 
from  me.  Many  English  authors  have  depicted  Scotchmen  in  their 
own  country ;  Saxon  chiels  have  gone  amongst  them  making  notes 
and  afterwards  printed  them — though  I  don't  remember,  by  the  bye, 
that  the  likeness  has  been  ever  acknowledged  by  the  originals — 
but  I  felt  that  I  had  not  their  gift ;  that  I  could  only  see  things 
skin  deep.  This  annoyed  me  to  an  extent  which  to  most  persons 
would  seem  impossible  and  incomprehensible.  I  felt  like  a  man 
seeking  for  gold,  and  who  knows  that  it  is  beneath  him  in  large 
quantities,  but  who  has  unfortunately  neither  spade  nor  pickaxe  ; 
I  resented  the  mere  roughness  and  nodosities  of  the  ground. 

What  struck  me  as  a  curious  feature  of  Edinburgh  society  was 
the  extraordinary  respect  paid  to  professors  of  all  sorts,  though 
they  were  almost  as  numerous  as  colonels  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  we  seldom  speak  of  them  (except  in  such  cases  as  that 
of  Professor  Holloway)  as  professors,  and  still  more  rarely  address 
them  by  that  title,  but  in  Edinburgh  it  was  not  so.  I  remember 
an  amusing  example  of  this.  At  a  large  party,  at  which  Alexander 
Smith  the  poet  (he  had  just  been  made  Secretary  to  the  Univer- 
sity) was  present,  I  happened  to  speak  of  him  to  our  hostess. 

'  Notwithstanding  all  the  praise  that  has  been  showered  upon 
him,'  I  said,  *  what  a  modest  young  fellow  he  is  ! ' 

She  shook  her  head  with  gravity.  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  ;  for  I  have  just  heard  him  actually  call  Professor 
Soanso,  Soanso,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  great  liberty  in  a  person 
of  his  position.' 

The  notion  of  a  poet  being  in  an  inferior  position  to  a  professor 
tickled  me  exceedingly,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find  people  to  share 
the  joke. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Smith  was  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  men.  The  appearance  of  his  *  Life  Drama '  had  evoked 
a  tumult  of  acclaim  sufficient  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  most 
men  of  his  age ;  a  pattern-drawer  at  some  commercial  house  in 
Glasgow,  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  the  most  bepraised 
of  poets ;  but  it  altered  his  simple  character  not  one  whit ;  and 
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when  the  pendulum  swung  the  other  way,  he  took  detraction  with 
the  same  good-natured  philosophy.  *  At  the  worst,'  he  said,  quoting 
from  his  own  poem,  '  it's  only  a  ginger-beer  bottle  burst.'  The 
epithet  *  spasmodic,'  so  freely  applied  to  him  by  the  critics  of  the 
day,  was  singularly  out  of  place ;  he  was  full  of  quiet  common 
sense,  mingled  with  a  certain  Lamb-like  humour.  In  these 
respects,  though  of  a  widely  different  character,  he  resembled 
another  Edinburgh  notoriety  of  that  day,  the  gentle  and  hospitable 
Dean  Ramsay. 

The  simplicity  of  the  latter's  character  extended  to  his  diction  ; 
in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  to  me  on  quitting  Edinburgh,  he  is 
so  good  as  to  say,  after  speaking  of  our  intercourse,  which  was 
mutually  agreeable,  'You  are  just  the  sort  of  person  I  find  so 
pleasant,'  and  adds,  '  Do  you  remember  dining  here  with  poor 
Aytoun  ?  Something  was  wrong  with  him  that  night,  and  he  was 
rather  grumpy.'  I  am  afraid  he  must  have  been  very  '  grumpy,' 
to  cause  the  Dean  to  mention  it;  but  it  is  only  just  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Professor  as  a  good  companion  to  add  that  I  had  no 
recollection  of  the  circumstance. 

The  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John  Brown  in  Edinburgh  I  did  not 
happen  to  make,  and  bave  always  regretted  the  fact.  He 
writes  to  me  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  apropos  of  a  review  I 
had  written  on  his  book  '  Our  Dogs,'  in  which  I  had  termed  him, 
to  his  great  content,  *  the  Landseer  of  Literature,'  '  You  must  let 
me  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  generous,  pleasant,  and 
altogether  capital  notice  of  (  Our  Dogs.'  It  made  me  more  than 
ever  reproach  myself  for  not  having  made  your  personal  friend- 
ship. I  have  been  cheated  twice  this  week  out  of  meeting  you, 
once  at  Russell's,  on  Wednesday,  and  at  Lancaster's  to-morrow.' 
(Lancaster  was  a  young  advocate  of  great  promise,  of  whom 
Dickens  wrote  to  me,  from  Edinburgh,  long  afterwards,  '  He  is 
the  most  able  fellow  I  have  met  in  these  pails,'  and  whose  early 
death  was  greatly  deplored.)  '  I  shall  watch  your  career  through 
life  with  sincere  interest,  and  if  you  get  all  that  I  wish  you,  you 
need  not  greatly  grumble.' 

If  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much,  the  wish  of  so 
excellent  a  fellow  as  Dr.  John  Brown  was  surely  not  to  be  despised. 
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THE    GIANTS    ROBE. 

BY     THE     AUTHOR     OF     'VICE     VERSA.' 

'  Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  upon  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.' — Macbeth. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN   SUSPENSE. 

AEK,  as  he  left  his  wife  with 
that  hastily  invented  excuse  of 
the  forgotten  tobacco,  turned 
back  with  a  blind  instinct  of 
escape  ;  he  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  hilly  little  street  down  which 
Mabel  and  he  had  lately  passed, 
and  halted  there  undecidedly; 
then  he  saw  a  flight  of  rough 
steps  by  a  stone  fountain  and 
climbed  them,  clutching  the 
wooden  rail  hard  as  he  went  up  ; 
they  led  to  a  little  row  of  cabins, 
barricaded  by  stacks  of  pine- 
wood,  and  further  on  there  was 
another  short  flight  of  steps, 
which  brought  him  out  upon  a 
little  terrace  in  front  of  a  primi- 
tive stucco  church.  Here  he  paused  to  recover  breath  and  think, 
if  thought  was  possible.  Above  the  irregular  line  of  high-pitched 
brown  roofs  at  his  feet  he  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
rushing  green  Khine,  with  the  end  of  the  covered  way  on  the 
bridge  and  the  little  recess  beyond.  It  was  light  enough  still 
for  him  to  see  clearly  the  pair  that  stood  in  that  recess  :  Vincent's 
broad  figure  leaning  earnestly  towards  that  other  one — he  was 
drawing  closer — now  he  drew  baxjk  again  as  if  to  watch  the  effect 
of  his  words.  Mark  knew  well  what  she  must  be  hearing  down 
there.  He  strained  his  eyes  as  the  dusk  shrouded  the  two  more 
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and  more  ;  he  thought  that,  even  there,  he  would  be  able  to  see 
a  change  when  the  blow  fell.  '  Mabel,  my  darling — my  innocent 
darling  ! '  he  groaned  aloud,  '  have  pity  on  me — do  not  give  me 
up ! '  From  the  opposite  side  he  could  hear  the  faint  strains  of  a 
street  organ  which  was  playing  a  lively  popular  air  ;  it  had  come 
in  that  morning,  and  he  and  Mabel  had  been  amused  at  the 
excitement  it  produced  amongst  the  unsophisticated  inhabitants  ; 
it  had  exhausted  its  repertoire  over  and  over  again,  but  its  popu- 
larity seemed  yet  undiminished. 

As  he  leaned  there  on  the  rough  stone  parapet  his  panic 
gradually  abated,  and  the  suspense  became  intolerable ;  he  could 
not  stay  there.  By  this  time  too  the  worst  must  have  happened ; 
it  was  useless  to  try  to  avoid  the  inevitable ;  he  would  go  down 
and  face  his  doom,  without  giving  her  further  cause  to  despise 
him.  The  idea  of  denying  the  charge  never  occurred  to  him  for 
a  moment ;  he  knew  that  face  to  face  with  his  accuser  such  audacity 
was  beyond  his  powers  ;  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  defence,  but  he 
must  hear  his  sentence. 

And  so,  in  a  sort  of  despairing  apathy,  he  went  steadily  down 
again  to  the  street  level,  and,  with  a  self-command  for  which  he 
had  not  dared  to  hope,  passed  with  a  firm  tread  along  the  covered 
way  across  the  bridge. 


After  the  first  surprise  of  meeting,  Vincent  had  had  to  explain, 
in  answer  to  Mabel's  eager  questions,  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  escaped  being  a  victim  to  the  '  Mangalore '  disaster ;  the  ex- 
planation was  commonplace  enough,  and  when  it  was  given  she 
exclaimed  reproachfully,  '  But  why  did  you  lead  us  all  to  believe 
that  the  worst  had  happened?  You  must  have  known  how  it 
would  grieve  us ;  it  was  not  like  you,  Vincent.' 

'  But  I  wrote,'  he  rejoined  ;  '  surely  you  got  my  letter,  Mabel  ?  ' 

'You  did  write,  then?'  she  said.  'I  am  glad  of  that.  But 
the  letter  never  came.  I  never  dreamed  that  there  was  the 
slightest  hope  till  I  saw  you  here.  I  hardly  dared  to  speak  to 
you  at  first.  And  how  do  you  come  to  be  here  at  all  ?  You  have 
not  told  me  that  yet.' 

*  I  was  on  my  way  to  punish  a  scoundrel,'  he  said  abruptly, 
'but  I  had  almost  forgotten  all  that.  Never  mind  about  me, 
Mabel ;  tell  me  about  yourself  now.  You  don't  know  how  I  have 
been  longing  for  the  very  smallest  news  of  you  ! ' 
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'  What  am  I  to  tell  you  ? '  said  Mabel  smiling.  <  Where  shall 
I  begin,  Vincent  ? ' 

'  Well,  first,  your  own  question  back  again,'  he  said.  'How 
do  you  come  to  be  here,  and  all  alone  ?  Are  your  people  at  the 
hotel  ?  Am  I  to  see  them  to-night  ? ' 

'  My  people  are  all  at  Glenthorne  just  now,'  said  Mabel  with 
some  natural  surprise,  which,  however,  only  made  Vincent  con- 
clude that  she  must  be  travelling  with  friends.  Were  they  her 
future  parents-in-law,  he  wondered  jealously.  He  could  not  rest 
till  he  knew  how  that  was. 

'  Mabel,'  he  said  earnestly,  '  they  told  me  you  were  engaged ; 
is  it  true  ? ' 

She  had  not  yet  grown  quite  accustomed  to  her  new  dignity 
as  a  wife,  and  felt  a  certain  shyness  in  having  to  announce  it  to 
Vincent. 

*  It  was,'  she  said,  looking  down  ;  *  it  is  not  true  now;  Haven't 
you  really  heard  that,  Vincent  ?  ' 

But,  instead  of  reading  her  embarrassment  aright,  he  saw  in  it 
an  intimation  that  his  worst  fears  were  without  foundation.  He 
had  not  come  too  late.  She  was  free — there  was  hope  for  him  yet. 
But  even  then  he  did  not  dare  to  express  the  wild  joy  he  felt. 

'  Do  you  mean,'  he  said — and  his  voice  betrayed  nothing — 
'  that  it  is  broken  off?  ' 

'  Broken  off ! '  she  repeated  with  a  little  touch  of  bewilder- 
ment. *  Why — oh,  Vincent,  what  a  dreadful  thing  to  ask !  I 
thought  you  would  understand,  and  you  don't  a  bit.  I  am  not 
engaged  now,  because — because  this  is  my  wedding  journey ! ' 

If  Vincent  had  been  slow  to  understand  before,  he  understood 
now.  It  was  all  over ;  this  was  final,  irrevocable.  The  radiant 
prospect  which  had  seemed  to  open  a  moment  before  to  his  dazzled 
eyes  had  closed  for  ever.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  did  not  speak. 
If  he  had  made  any  sound  it  would  have  been  a  cry  of  pain  ;  but 
he  repressed  it.  That  must  be  his  secret  now,  and  he  would  keep 
it  till  death.  He  kept  it  well  then  at  least,  for  there  was  no 
faltering  in  his  voice  as  he  said  slowly,  *  I  did  not  know.  You 
will  let  me  congratulate  you,  Mabel,  and — and  wish  you  every 
happiness.' 

4  Thank  you,  Vincent,'  said  Mabel  not  too  warmly,  thinking 
that,  from  so  old  a  friend  as  Vincent,  these  felicitations  were  cold 
and  conventional. 

'  You  are  happy,  are  you  not  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously. 
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*  Happier  than  I  ever  thought  possible,'  she  said  softly.    '  When 
you  see  my — my  husband '  (she  spoke  the  word  with  a  pretty, 
shy  pride),  *  and  know  how  good  he  is,  Vincent,  you  will  under- 
stand.'  If  she  had  ever  suspected  the  place  she  filled  in  Vincent's 
heart  she  would  have  spared  him  this  ;  as  it  was  she  treated  him 
as  an  affectionate  elder  brother,  who  needed  to  be  convinced  that 
she  had  chosen  wisely ;  and  it  was  in  some  degree  his  own  fault 
that  she  did  so  ;  he  had  never  given  her  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

'  I  wish  he  would  come  ;  I  can't  think  where  he  can  be  all 
this  time,'  continued  Mabel.  *  I  want  you  to  know  one  another. 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  Mark,  Vincent,  when  you  know  him.' 

Vincent  started  now  unmistakably ;  not  all  his  self-control 
could  prevent  that.  Till  that  moment  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  that  Mabel's  presence  there,  in  the  town  where  he  had  ex- 
pected to  come  upon  Mark,  was  more  than  a  coincidence.  He  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  Mark  and  she  were  not  even  acquainted, 
and  even  the  discovery  that  she  was  married  did  not  prepare  him 
for  something  more  overwhelming  still. 

*  Mark  ! '  he  cried.     *  Did  you  say  Mark  ?     Is  that  your  hus- 
band's name  ?     Not — not  Marie,  Ashburn  ?  ' 

'  How  that  seems  to  astonish  you,'  said  Mabel.  '  But  I  forgot ; 
how  stupid  of  me  !  Why,  you  are  a  friend  of  his,  are  you  not?  ' 

Holroyd's  anger  came  back  to  him  all  at  once,  with  a  deadly 
force  that  turned  his  heart  to  stone. 

( I  used  to  be,'  he  answered  coldly,  not  caring  very  much  just 
then  in  his  bitterness  if  the  scorn  he  felt  betrayed  itself  or  not. 
But  Mabel  took  his  answer  literally. 

'  Why,  of  course,'  she  said.  '  I  remember  we  came  upon  your 
portrait  once  at  home,  and  he  asked  if  it  was  not  you,  and  said 
you  were  one  of  his  oldest  friends.' 

'  I  thought  he  would  have  forgotten  that,'  was  all  Vincent's 
answer. 

'  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be  very  glad  to  welcome  you  back 
again,'  said  Mabel,  '  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  since  you 
saw  him  he  has  become  famous.  You  have  been  so  long  away 
that  you  may  not  have  heard  of  the  great  book  he  has  written, 
"  Illusion." ' 

'  I  have  read  it,'  said  Vincent  shortly.  '  I  did  not  know  he 
wrote  it.' 

'  He  did  write  it,'  said  Mabel.  <  But  for  that  we  might  never 
have  known  one  another.  He  has  to  admit  that,  even  though 
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he  does  try  to  run  down  his  work  sometimes,  and  insist  that  it 
has  been  very  much  overrated  ! ' 

'  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  '  Vincent  replied.  '  Yes,  I  can  quite 
understand  that.' 

Some  intonation  in  his  voice  struck  Mabel's  ear.  *  Perhaps 
you  agree  with  him  ? '  she  retorted  jealously. 

Holroyd  laughed  harshly.  '  No,  indeed,'  he  said,  '  I  should 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  do  that.  I  only  meant  I  could 
understand  your  husband  taking  that  view.  I  read  the  book  with 
intense  interest,  I  assure  you.' 

'  You  don't  speak  as  if  you  quite  meant  me  to  believe  that,' 
she  said.  '  I'm  afraid  the  book  was  not  practical  enough  to  please 
you,  Vincent.  Ceylon  seems  to  have  hardened  you.' 

'  Very  possibly,'  he  replied ;  and  then  followed  a  short  silence, 
during  which  Mabel  was  thinking  that  he  had  certainly  altered — 
hardly  for  the  better,  and  Holroyd  was  wondering  howmuch  longer 
he  would  have  to  bear  this.  He  was  afraid  of  himself,  feeling  the 
danger  of  a  violent  outburst  which  might  reveal  her  delusion  with 
a  too  brutal  plainness.  She  must  know  all  some  time,  but  not 
there — not  then. 

He  had  finally  mastered  any  rebellious  impulses,  however,  as 
Mabel,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  bridge  for  some 
time,  went  to  meet  someone  with  a  glad  cry  of  relief.  He  heard 
her  making  some  rapid  explanations,  and  then  she  returned, 
followed  by  Mark  Ashburn. 

Mabel's  greeting  told  the  wretched  Mark  that  the  blow  had 
not  fallen  yet.  Vincent  evidently  was  determined  to  spare  neither 
of  them.  Let  him  strike  now,  then ;  the  less  delay  the  better. 

He  walked  up  to  the  man  who  was  his  executioner  with  a 
dull,  dogged  expectation  of  what  was  coming.  He  tried  to  keep 
himself  straight,  but  he  felt  that  his  head  was  shaking  as  if  with 
palsy,  and  he  was  grateful  that  the  dusk  hid  his  face.  *  Here  is 
Mark,  at  last,'  said  Mabel.  *  He  will  tell  you  himself  that  he  at 
least  has  not  forgotten.' 

But  Mark  said  nothing  ;  he  did  not  even  put  out  his  hand.  He 
stood  silently  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak.  Vincent  was  silent, 
too,  for  a  time,  looking  at  him  fixedly.  This  was  how  they  had  met, 
then.  He  had  pictured  that  meeting  many  times  lately,  but  it  had 
never  been  anything  like  the  reality.  And  Mabel  still  suspected 
nothing.  There  was  a  touch  of  comedy  of  a  ghastly  kind  in  the 
situation,  which  gave  Vincent  a  grim  amusement,  and  he  felt  a 
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savage  pleasure,  of  which  he  was  justly  ashamed  later,  in  develop- 
ing it. 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  to  your  wife,'  he  said  at  last, 
'  that  I  have  been  away  so  long  that  I  could  hardly  hope  you 
would  remember  the  relations  between  us. 

Mark  made  some  reply  to  this ;  he  did  not  know  what. 


1  At  least,'  Vincent  continued  calmly,  '  I  may  congratulate  you 
upon  the  success  of  your  book.  I  should  have  done  so  when  we 
met  the  other  day  if  I  had  understood  then  that  you  were  the 
author.  Your  modesty  did  not  allow  you  to  mention  it,  and  so  I 
discover  it  later.' 

Mark  said  nothing,  though  his  dry  lips  moved. 
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'  When  you  met ! '  cried  Mabel  in  wonder.  '  Did  you  know 
Vincent  was  alive  then,  Mark  ?  And  you  never  told  me  ! ' 

*  He  naturally  did  not  think  it  would  interest  you,  you  see,' 
said  Vincent. 

'  No,'  said  Mabel,  turning  to  Mark,  '  you  couldn't  know  that 
Vincent  had  once  been  almost  one  of  the  family ;  I  forgot  that. 
If  you  had  only  thought  of  telling  me  ! ' 

The  two  men  were  silent  again,  and  Mabel  felt  hurt  and  dis- 
appointed at  Vincent's  want  of  cordiality.  He  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  had  been  forgotten.  He  would  thaw  presently, 
and  she  did  her  best  to  bring  this  about  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power,  in  her  anxiety  that  the  man  she  respected  should  do 
justice  to  the  man  she  loved. 

That  conversation  was,  as  far  as  Mark  was  concerned,  like  the 
one  described  in  '  Aurora  Leigh  ' — 

1  Every  common  word 

Seemed  tangled  with  the  thunder  at  one  end, 
And  ready  to  pull  down  upon  their  heads 
A  terror  out  of  sight.' 

The  terror  was  close  at  hand  when  Mabel  said,  in  the  course  of 
her  well-meant  efforts  to  bring  them  into  conversation,  '  It  was 
quite  by  accident,  do  you  know,  Mark,  that  Vincent  should  have 
met  us  here  at  all ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  find  some  man  who 
has 1  forget  what  you  said  he  had  done,  Vincent.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  went  into  particulars,'  he  replied.  '  I  de- 
scribed him  generally  as  a  scoundrel.  And  he  is.' 

1 1  hope  you  were  able  to  find  that  out  before  he  could  do  you 
any  injury?  '  said  Mabel. 

'  Unfortunately,  no,'  he  said.  '  When  I  found  out,  the  worst 
was  done.' 

'  Would  you  rather  not  talk  about  it,'  she  continued,  '  or  do 
you  mind  telling  us  how  you  were  treated  ? ' 

Vincent  hesitated ;  just  then  the  sense  of  his  wrong,  the 
sight  of  the  man  who  had  deceived  him,  made  him  hard  as 
adamant.  Could  he  desire  a  fuller  satisfaction  than  was  offered 
him  now  ? 

'  It's  rather  a  long  story,'  he  said  ;  *  perhaps  this  is  not  quite 
the  place  to  tell  it.  You  might  find  it  interesting  though  from 
the  literary  point  of  view,'  he  added,  turning  suddenly  on  Mark, 
who  did  not  attempt  to  meet  his  eyes. 
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'  Tell  it  by  all  means,  then,'  said  the  latter,  without  moving 
his  head. 

*  No ;  you  shall  hear  it  another  time,'  said  Holroyd.     '  Put 
shortly,  Mabel,  it's  this :  I  trusted  the  other  man  ;  he  deceived 
me.     Nothing  very  original  in  that,  is  there  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  not,'  said  Mabel.  '  Did  he  rob  you,  Vincent  ? 
Have  you  lost  much  ? ' 

'  Much  more  than  money  !  Yes,  he  robbed  me  first,  and  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  a  highly  artistic  chain  of  lies  afterwards. 
That  was  a  needless  waste  ;  the  ordinary  sort  of  lie  would  have 
been  quite  enough  for  me — from  him.' 

Mark  heard  all  this  with  a  savage  inclination  at  first  to  cut 
the  scene  short,  and  say  to  Mabel,  *  He  means  Me.  J  robbed 
him  !  /  lied  to  him  !  I  am  the  scoundrel — it's  all  true  !  I  own 
it- — now  let  me  go  !  ' 

But  he  let  Holroyd  take  his  own  course  in  the  end,  with  an 
apathetic  acknowledgment  that  he  had  the  right  to  revenge  him- 
self to  the  very  utmost. 

The  house  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  bridge  had  a  small  project- 
ing gallery,  where  he  remembered  having  seen  a  tame  fox  run 
out  when  he  was  there  in  the  autumn  before.  He  caught  himself 
vaguely  speculating  whether  the  fox  was  there  still,  or  if  it  had 
died  ;  and  yet  he  heard  every  word  that  Vincent  was  saying. 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  when  you  meet  ?  ' 
asked  Mabel. 

'  Ah,'  said  Vincent,  '  I  have  thought  over  that  a  good  deal. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  I  could  keep  calm  enough  to 
say  what  I  mean  to  say.  I  think  I  shall ;  in  these  civilised 
days  we  have  to  repress  ourselves  now  and  then,  but  that  won't, 
of  course,  prevent  me  from  punishing  him  as  he  deserves ;  and, 
when  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  know  him  as  he  really  is, 
and  turn  from  him,  even  he  will  feel  that  a  punishment  ! '  (He 
turned  to  Mark  again)  <  Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  '  he  asked. 

Mark  moistened  his  lips  before  answering.  '  1  think  you  will 
find  it  very  easy  to  punish  him,'  he  said. 

'  Is  he — is  he  married  ?  '  asked  Mabel. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Vincent;  '  1  was  told  that  his  wife  believes  in 
him  still.' 

'  And  you  are  going  to  undeceive  her  ?  '  she  said. 

*  She  must  know  the  truth.     That  is  part  of  his  punishment, 
replied  Vincent. 
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'  But  it  will  be  so  terrible  for  her,  poor  thing ! '  said  Mabel 
with  an  infinite  compassion  in  her  voice.  '  What  if  the  truth  were 
to  kill  her  ? ' 

*  Better  that,'  he  said  bitterly,  *  than  to  go  on  loving  a  lie  ! 
Whatever  happens  her  husband  is  responsible,  not  I.  That  is  the 
correct  view,  Ashburn,  I  think  ? ' 

'  Quite  correct,'  said  Mark. 

I  It  may  be  correct.'  cried  Mabel  indignantly,  '  but  it  is  very 
cruel !     I  didn't  think  you  could  be  so  harsh,  either  of  you.     Of 
course,  I  don't  know  what  the  man  has  done ;  perhaps  if  I  did  / 
might  be  "  correct  "  too.     But,  Vincent,  I  do  ask  you  to  think  a 
little  of  his  poor  wife.     She,  at  least,  has  done  you  no  harm  !     Is 
there  no  way — no  way  at  all — to  get  back  something  of  what  you 
have  lost ;  even  to  punish  the  man,  if  you  must,  and  yet  spare 
his  wife  ? ' 

'  If  there  were,'  he  cried  passionately,  '  do  you  suppose  I  would 
not  take  it  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that  this  man  has  done  me  such  a 
wrong  that  he  can  only  make  amends  for  it  by  exposing  himself  ? 
What  can  I  do  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it,  then,'  agreed  Mabel  reluct- 
antly, *  but  I  wish  she  had  not  to  suffer  too.  Only  think  what  it 
must  be  to  have  to  give  up  believing  in  one's  husband ! '  and  as 
she  spoke  she  slid  her  confiding  hand  through  Mark's  arm. 

There  was  another  silence,  and,  as  it  seemed  plain  now  that  the 
interview  was  not  likely  to  be  a  success,  she  made  haste  to  end  it. 
*  We  must  say  good-bye  now,  Vincent,'  she  said.  '  I  hope  you  are 
not  so  harsh  as  your  words.' 

I 1  don't  know.     I  feel  considerably  harsher  just  now,  I  think,' 
he  said.     '  (rood-bye,  then,  Mabel.     By  the  way,  Ashburn,'  he 
added  in  a  slightly  lowered  tone,  '  there  is  something  I  have  to 
say  to  you.' 

'  I  know,'  muttered  Mark  doggedly.  '  Are  you  going  to  say  it 
now? ' 

'  No,  not  now,'  he  answered ;  '  you  must  meet  me.  Where 
shall  we  say  ?  I  don't  know  this  place — here  ?  No,  on  that  little 
terrace  over  there,  by  the  fountain ;  it  will  be  quieter.  Be  there 
at  nine. — I  am  going  to  tell  your  husband  the  details  of  that  story, 
Mabel,'  he  continued  aloud,  '  and  then  we  shall  decide  what  to  do. 
You  will  spare  him  to  me  for  half  an  hour  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Mabel  cheerfully.  She  thought  this  looked  as 
if  they  were  going  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding.  Mark 
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looked  at  Vincent,  but  his  face  was  impenetrable  in  the  dim  light 
as  he  added,  again  in  an  undertone,  '  You  are  to  say  nothing  until 
I  give  you  leave.  If  you  are  not  at  the  place  by  nine,  remember, 
I  shall  come  to  you.' 

'  Oh,  I  will  be  there,'  said  Mark  recklessly  ;  and  they  parted. 

As  Mabel  and  Mark  were  walking  back,  she  said  suddenly,  t  I 
suppose,  when  you  met  Vincent  last,  you  told  him  that  you  were 
going  to  marry  me,  Mark  ?  ' 

'  Didn't  he  say  so  ?  '  he  answered,  prevaricating  even  then. 

'  I  thought  you  must  have  done  so,'  she  said,  and  was  silent. 

Vincent  had  known  then.  He  had  deliberately  kept  away 
from  them  all.  He  had  pretended  to  ignore  the  marriage  when 
they  met ;  that  was  his  way  of  resenting  it.  She  had  not  thought 
of  this  till  then,  and  it  confirmed  her  in  the  idea  that  Ceylon 
had  sadly  changed  him. 

They  dined  alone  together  in  the  large  bare  Speise-Saal,  for 
the  handsome  hotel  was  scarcely  ever  occupied  even  in  the  season. 
Now  they  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  the  waiters  almost  fought 
with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  attending  upon  them.  The 
'  Director  '  himself — a  lively,  talkative  little  Grerman,  who  felt  his 
managerial  talents  wasted  in  this  wilderness — came  in  to  super- 
intend their  meals,  partly  to  refresh  himself  by  the  contem- 
plation of  two  real  guests,  but  chiefly  to  extend  his  English 
vocabulary. 

Hitherto  Mark  had  considered  him  a  nuisance,  but  he  was 
glad  that  evening  when  the  host  followed  the  fish  in  with  his 
customary  greeting.  '  Grood-night !  You  haf  made  a  goot  valk  ? 
Gruten  appetit — yes  ?  '  and  proceeded  to  invite  them  to  a  grand 
concert,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  hotel  the  following  Sunday. 
*  Zere  vill  pe  ze  pandt  from  Klein-Laufingen  ;  it  is  all  brass,  and 
it  is  better  as  you  vill  not  go  too  near.  Zey  blow  vair  strong  ven 
zey  go  off,  but  a  laty  from  hier  vill  gambole  peautifully  after  zem 
on  ze  piano.  You  vill  come — yes  ?  ' 

When  he  had  gone  at  last  little  Max  came  in  and  stood  by 
Mabel,  with  his  mouth  gaping  like  a  young  bird's  for  chance 
fragments  of  dessert.  Mark  was  grateful  to  him,  too,  for  diverting 
her  attention  from  himself.  He  grew  more  and  more  silent  as 
the  long  Black  Forest  clock  by  the  shining  porcelain  stove  ticked 
slowly  on  towards  the  hour.  It  was  time  to  go,  and  he  rose  with 
a  shiver. 

'  You  will  not  be  very  long  away,  will  you,  dear  ?  '  said  Mabel, 
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looking  up  from  the  orange  she  was  peeling  for  the  child.     '  And 
you  will  do  what  you  can  for  the  poor  woman,  I  know.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said  as  he  reached  the  door.  '  Good-bye, 
Mabel!' 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said,  nodding  to  him  brightly.  *  Max,  say 
"  Good-evening,  Herr  Mark  ;  a  pleasant  walk,"  '  but  Max  backed 
away  behind  the  stove,  declining  to  commit  himself  to  an  unknown 
tongue.  Mark  took  a  last  look  at  her  laughing  gaily  there  m 
the  lamplight.  Would  he  ever  hear  her  laugh  like  that  again  ? 
How  would  he  ever  find  courage  to  tell  her  ?  There  was  little 
need  just  then  of  Holroyd's  prohibition. 

He  went  down  to  the  hotel  steps  to  the  little  open  space 
where  the  two  streets  unite,  and  where  the  oil  lamp  suspended 
above  by  cords  dropped  a  shadow  like  a  huge  spider  on  the  pale 
patch  of  lighted  ground  below.  The  night  was  warm  and  rather 
dark ;  no  one  was  about  at  that  hour ;  the  only  sound  was  the 
gurgle  of  the  fountain  in  the  corner,  where  the  water-jets  gleamed 
out  of  the  blackness  like  rods  of  twisted  crystal.  He  entered  the 
narrow  street,  or  rather  alley,  leading  to  the  bridge.  In  the  state 
of  blank  misery  he  was  in  his  eye  seized  upon  the  smallest  objects 
as  if  to  distract  his  mind,  and  he  observed — as  he  might  not  have 
done  had  he  been  happy — that  in  the  lighted  upper  room  of  the 
corner  house  they  had  trained  growing  ivy  along  the  low  raftered 
ceiling. 

So,  too,  as  he  went  on  he  noticed  details  in  each  dim  small- 
paned  shop-front  he  passed.  The  tobacconist's  big  wooden  negro, 
sitting  with  bundles  of  Hamburg  cigars  in  his  lap  and  filling  up 
the  whole  of  the  window  ;  the  two  rows  of  dangling  silver  watches 
at  the  watchmaker's ;  the  butcher's  unglazed  slab,  with  its  strong 
iron  bars,  behind  which  one  small  and  solitary  joint  was  caged 
like  something  dangerous  to  society  ;  even  the  grotesque  forms  in 
which  the  jugs  and  vases  at  the  china  shop  were  shadowed  on  the 
opposite  wall. 

He  looked  up  at  a  quaint  metal  inn-sign,  an  ancient  ship,  which 
swung  from  a  wrought-iron  bracket  overhead.  '  When  next  I  pass 
under  that  ! '  he  thought. 

He  came  to  the  end  of  the  street  at,  last,  when  his  way  to  the 
place  of  meeting  lay  straight  on,  but  he  turned  to  his  right  in- 
stead, past  the  Zoll-Verein — where  the  chief  was  busy  writing  by 
the  window  under  his  linen-shaded  oil-lamp — and  on  to  the  bridge 
as  if  some  irresistible  attraction  were  drawing  him. 
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When  he  reached  the  recess  opposite  to  that  in  which  Mabel 
had  met  Vincent  he  stopped  mechanically  and  looked  around ; 
the  towns  were  perfectly  still,  save  for  the  prolonged  organ  note 
of  the  falls,  which  soon  ceases  to  strike  the  ear.  On  either  bank 
the  houses  gleamed  pale  under  a  low  sky,  where  the  greenish 
moonlight  struggled  through  a  rack  of  angry  black  clouds.  While 
he  stood  there  the  clock  under  the  church  cupola  above  struck 
the  quarters  and  clanged  out  the  hour,  followed,  after  a  becoming 
pause,  by  the  gatehouse  clock  across  the  river  and  such  others  as 
the  twin  towns  possessed. 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  Vincent  Holroyd  was  waiting  there  on 
the  terrace,  stern  and  pitiless. 

Mark  made  a  movement  as  if  to  leave  the  recess,  and  then 
stopped  short.  It  was  no  use ;  he  could  not  face  Holroyd.  He 
looked  over  the  side,  down  on  the  water  swirling  by,  in  which  the 
few  house  lights  were  reflected  in  a  dull  and  broken  glimmer. 
Was  there  escape  for  him  there  ? 

It  would  only  be  a  plunge  down  into  that  swollen  rushing 
torrent,  and  he  would  be  past  all  rescue.  An  instant  of  suffocating 
pain,  then  singing  in  his  ears,  sparks  in  his  eyes,  unconscious- 
ness— annihilation  perhaps — who  knew?  Just  then  any  other 
world,  any  other  penalty,  seemed  preferable  to  life  and  Mabel's 
contempt ! 

From  the  recess  he  could  see  an  angle  of  the  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  windows  of  their  room.  It  was  lighted ;  Mabel  was  sitting 
there  in  the  armchair,  perhaps,  waiting  for  him.  If  he  went  back 
he  must  tell  her — if  he  went  back  ! 

Whether  he  lived  or  died,  she  was  equally  lost  to  him  now. 
His  life  would  bring  her  only  misery  and  humiliation — at  least 
he  could  leave  her  free ! 

Vincent  would  speak  and  think  less  hardly  of  him  then,  and, 
if  not,  would  it  matter  ? 

His  mind  was  made  up — he  would  do  it !  He  looked  towards 
Mabel's  window  with  a  wild,  despairing  gaze.  '  Forgive  me  ! '  he 
cried  with  a  hoarse  sob,  as  if  she  could  hear,  and  then  he  threw 
off  his  hat  and  sprang  upon  the  broad  parapet. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON    THE    LAUFENPLATZ. 

'INCENT  had  left  the  Gasthaus  zur 
Post,  the  old-fashioned  inn  outside 
Klein-Laufingen,  at  which  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night, 
a  little  before  nine,  and  walked 
down  the  street,  with  his  mind 
finally  made  up  as  to  the  course  he 
meant  to  take,  although  he  shrank 
from  the  coming  interview  almost 
as  intensely  as  Mark  himself.  He 
passed  under  the  covered  way  of 
the  bridge,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  open  part,  when  he  recognised 
the  man  he  was  coming  to  meet 
standing  in  one  of  the  recesses.  He 
noticed  him  look  round  in  evident 
fear  of  observation — he  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  seen  or 
heard  Vincent,  and  presently  the  latter  saw  him  throw  his  hat 
away,  as  if  in  preparation  for  action  of  some  sort.  Vincent 
guessed  at  once  what  he  was  intending  to  do  ;  it  darted  across  his 
mind  that  this  might  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty — he 
had  only  to  keep  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  Was  it  certain  even 
now  that  he  could  prevent  this  self-destruction  if  he  would  ?  But 
such  inhumanity  was  impossible  to  him.  Instinctively  he  rushed 
forward  out  of  the  shadow  and,  seizing  Mark  by  the  arm  as  he 
sprang  upon  the  parapet,  dragged  him  roughly  back.  'You 
coward  ! '  he  cried,  (  you-  fool !  This  is  the  way  you  keep  your 
appointment,  is  it  ?  You  can  do  that  afterwards  if  you  like — just 
now  you  are  coming  with  me.' 

Tragic  as  a  rash  act,  such  as  Mark  was  contemplating,  is  when 
successful,  an  interruption  brings  with  it  an  inevitable  bathos ; 
when  he  first  felt  that  grasp  on  his  arm,  he  thought  himself  in  the 
power  of  a  German  policeman,  and,  prepared  as  he  was  a  moment 
before  to  face  a  sudden  death,  he  quailed  before  the  prospect  of 
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some  degrading  and  complicated  official  process  ;  it  was  almost  a 
relief  to  see  instead  his  bitterest  enemy  ! 

He  made  no  attempt  at  resistance  or  escape — perhaps  life 
seemed  more  tolerable  after  all  now  he  had  been  brought  back  to 
it;  he  went  meekly  back  with  Vincent,  who  still  held  his  arm 
firmly,  and  they  reached  the  Laufenplatz  without  another  word. 

The  little  terrace  above  the  Rhine  was  almost  dark,  the  only 
light  came  in  a  reflected  form  from  a  street  lamp  round  the 
corner,  and  they  had  to  pick  their  way  round  the  octagonal  stone 
fountain  and  between  the  big  iron  salmon  cages,  to  some  seats  under 
the  five  bare  elms  by  the  railings.  There  Vincent  sat  down  to 
recover  breath,  for  the  scene  he  had  just  gone  through  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  upon  him,  and  he  was  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  faint- 
ness  which  made  him  unable  to  speak  for  some  moments.  Mean- 
while Mark  stood  opposite  by  the  railings  waiting  sullenly,  until 
Vincent  rose  at  last  and  came  to  his  side ;  he  spoke  low  and  with 
difficulty,  but,  in  spite  of  the  torrent  roaring  over  the  rocks  below, 
Mark  heard  every  word. 

'  I  suppose,'  Vincent  began,  '  I  need  not  tell  you  why  I  wished 
to  see  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Mark  ;  '  I  know.' 

'  From  your  manner  on  the  bridge  just  now,'  continued 
Holroyd,  relentlessly,  '  it  looked  almost  as  if  you  wished  to  avoid 
a  meeting — why  should  you?  I  told  you  I  wished  my  author- 
ship to  be  kept  a  secret,  and  you  sheltered  it  with  your  own  name. 
Very  few  friends  would  have  done  that ! ' 

'You  have  the  right  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  pleasantry,' 
said  the  tortured  Mark ;  *  I  know  that — only  be  moderate,  if  you 
can.  Cut  the  sneers  and  the  reproaches  short,  and  give  me  the 
finishing  stroke  ;  do  you  suppose  I  don't  feel  what  I  am  ?  ' 

'Reproaches  are  ungenerous,  of  course,'  retorted  Holroyd;  '  I 
am  coming  to  the  "  finishing  stroke,"  as  you  call  it,  in  my  own 
time ;  but  first,  though  you  may  consider  it  bad  taste  on  my  part, 
I  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  all  this.  If  it's  painful  to  you, 
I'm  sorry — but  you  scarcely  have  the  right  to  be  sensitive.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  rights  ! '  said  Mark,  bitterly. 

'  I'll  try  not  to  abuse  mine,'  said  Vincent,  more  calmly,  '  but  I 
can't  understand  why  you  did  this — you  could  write  books  for 
yourself,  what  made  you  covet  mine  ?  ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  all  there  is  to  tell,'  said  Mark ;  '  I  didn't  covet 
your  book — it  was  like  this ;  my  own  novels  had  both  been  rejected. 
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I  knew  I  had  no  chance,  as  things  were,  of  ever  getting  a  publisher 
to  look  at  them.  I  felt  I  only  wanted  a  fair  start.  Then  Fladgate 
got  it  into  his  head  that  I  was  the  author  of  that  manuscript  of 
yours.  I  did  tell  him  how  it  really  was,  but  he  wouldn't  believe 
me,  and  then — upon  my  soul,  Holroyd,  I  thought  you  were  dead  ! ' 

'  And  had  no  rights  ! '  concluded  the  other  drily  ;  '  I  see — 
go  on.' 

'  I  was  mad,  I  suppose,'  continued  Mark  ;  '  I  let  him  think  he 
was  right.  And  then  I  met  Mabel  ...  by  that  time  everybody 
knew  me  as  the  author  of  "  Illusion."  I — I  could  not  tell  her  I  was 
not.  .  .  Then  we  were  engaged,  and,  four  days  before  the  wedding, 
you  came  back — you  know  all  the  rest.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  the  rest,'  cried  Vincent,  passionately ;  '  you  came 
to  meet  me — how  overcome  you  were  !  I  thought  it  was  joy,  and 
thanked  Heaven,  like  the  fool  I  was,  that  I  had  anyone  in  the 
world  to  care  so  much  about  me  !  And  you  let  me  tell  you  about 
— about  her ;  and  you  and  Caffyn  between  you  kept  me  in  the 
dark  till  you  could  get  me  safely  out  of  the  way.  It  was  a  clever 
scheme  and  you  managed  it  admirably.  You  need  not  have  stolen 
from  anyone  with  such  powers  of  constructing  a  plot  of  your  own ! 
There  is  just  one  thing,  though,  I  should  like  to  have  explained. 
I  wrote  Mabel  a  letter — I  know  now  that  she  never  received  it — 
why?' 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?  '  said  Mark.  *  Good  God  !  Holroyd,  you 
don't  suspect  me  of  that ! ' 

'Are  you  so  far  above  suspicion?'  asked  Vincent;  *  it  would 
only  be  a  very  few  more  pages ! ' 

'  Well,  I  deserve  it,'  said  Mark,  *  but  whether  you  believe  me 
or  not,  I  never  saw  a  letter  of  yours  until  the  other  day.  I  never 
imagined  you  were  alive  even  till  I  read  your  letter  to  me.' 

'That  must  have  been  a  delightful  surprise  for  you,'  said 
Vincent ;  '  you  kept  your  head  though — you  did  not  let  it  interfere 
with  your  arrangements.  You  have  married  her — you — of  all  the 
men  in  the  world !  Nothing  can  ever  undo  that  now — nothing! ' 

*  I  have  married  her,'  said  Mark  ;  *  God  forgive  me  for  it !  But 
at  least  she  cares  for  no  one  else,  Holroyd.  She  loves  me— what- 
ever I  am ! ' 

'  You  need  not  tell  me  that,'  interrupted  Vincent ;  '  I  know  it. 
I  have  seen  it  for  myself — you  have  been  clever  even  in  that ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Mark. 

'  Do  you  know  what  that  book  of  mine  was  to  me  ?  '  continued 
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Vincent,  without  troubling  to  answer ;  '  I  put  all  that  was  best  of 
myself  into  it,  I  thought  it  might  plead  for  me  some  day,  perhaps, 
to  a  heart  I  hoped  to  touch ;  and  I  come  back  to  find  that  you 
have  won  the  heart,  and  not  even  left  me  my  book  ! ' 

'  As  for  the  book,'  said  Mark,  '  that  will  be  yours  again  now.' 

'  I  meant  to  make  it  so  when  I  came  here,'  Vincent  answered. 
*  I  meant  to  force  you  to  own  my  rights,  whatever  the  acknowledg- 
ment cost  you.  .  .  But  I  know  now  that  I  must  give  that  up.  I 
abandon  all  claim  to  the  book  ;  you  have  chosen  to  take  it — you 
can  keep  it ! ' 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  so  unexpected  an  announce- 
ment almost  turned  Mark's  head  for  the  moment ;  he  caught 
Vincent  by  the  arm  in  his  excitement :  *  What,'  he  cried,  '  is  this 
a  trick — are  you  in  earnest — you  will  spare  me  after  all  ?  You 
must  not,  Vincent,  I  can't  have  it — I  don't  deserve  it ! ' 

Vincent  drew  back  coldly :  '  Did  I  say  you  deserved  it  ? '  he 
asked,  with  a  contempt  that  stung  Mark. 

'Then  I  won't  accept  it,  do  you  hear?'  he  persisted;  'you 
shall  not  make  this  sacrifice  for  me  ! ' 

Holroyd  laughed  grimly  enough  :  '  For  you !  '  he  repeated  ; 
4  you  don't  suppose  I  should  tamely  give  up  everything  for  you, 
do  you  ? ' 

« Then,'  faltered  Mark,  '  why— why—  ?  ' 

*  Why  am  I  going  to  let  you  alone  ?  Do  you  remember  what  I 
told  you  on  that  platform  at  Plymouth  ? — that  is  why.     If  I  had 
only  known  then,  I  would  have  fought  my  hardest  to  expose  you, 
if  it  was  necessary  to  save  her  in  that  way — for  her  sake,  not  mine. 
I  don't  suppose  there  ever  was  much  hope  for  me.     As  it  is,  you 
have  been  clever  enough  to  choose  the  one  shield  through  which 
I  can't  strike  you — if  I  ever  thought  more  of  that  wretched  book 
than  of  her  happiness,  it  was  only  for  a  moment — she  knows 
nothing  as  yet,  and  she  must  never  know ! ' 

'  She  will  know  it  some  day,'  said  Mark,  heavily. 

*  Why  should  she  know  ?  '  demanded  Vincent,  impatiently ; 
'  you  don't  mean  that  that  infernal  Caffyn  knows  ?  ' 

1  No,  no,'  replied  Mark  in  all  sincerity ;  '  Caffyn  doesn't  know 
— how  could  he  ?  But  you  can't  hide  these  things :  you — you 
may  have  talked  about  it  yourself  already ! ' 

'  I  have  not  talked  about  it ! '  said  Vincent  sharply ;  '  perhaps 
I  was  not  too  proud  of  having  been  gulled  so  easily.  Can't  you 
understand  ?  This  secret  rests  between  you  and  me  at  present,  and 
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I  shall  never  breathe  a  word  of  it — you  can  feel  perfectly  safe — 
you  are  Mabel's  husband ! ' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Vincent's  manner  was  far  enough  from 
the  sublime  and  heroic  ;  he  gave  up  his  book  and  his  fame  from 
the  conviction  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise ;  but  it  was  not  easy 
for  all  that,  and  he  did  not  try  to  disguise  the  bitter  contempt 
he  felt  for  the  cause. 

Mark  could  not  endure  the  humiliation  of  such  a  pardon — his 
spirit  rose  in  revolt  against  it. 

'  Do  you  think  I  will  be  forgiven  like  this,'  he  cried  recklessly. 
'  I  don't  want  your  mercy.  I  won't  take  it !  If  you  won't  speak, 
I  shall!' 

Vincent  had  not  expected  any  resistance  from  Mark,  and  this 
outburst,  which  was  genuine  enough,  showed  that  he  was  not 
utterly  beneath  contempt,  even  then. 

Holroyd's  manner  was  less  harsh  and  contemptuous  when  he 
next  spoke : 

'  It's  no  use,  Ash  burn,'  he  said  firmly ;  '  it's  too  late  for  all  that 
now — you  must  accept  it ! ' 

'  I  shall  not,'  said  Mark  again.  '  I've  been  a  scoundrel,  I  know, 
but  I'll  be  one  no  longer ;  I'll  tell  the  truth  and  give  you  back 
your  own.  I  will  do  what's  right  at  last ! ' 

'  Not  in  that  way,'  said  Vincent ;  '  I  forbid  it.  I  have  the  right 
to  be  obeyed  in  this,  and  you  shall  obey  me.  Listen  to  me, 
Ashburn  ;  you  can't  do  this — you  forget  Mabel.  You  have  made 
her  love  you  and  trust  her  happiness  to  your  keeping ;  your  honour 
is  hers  now.  Can't  you  see  what  shame  and  misery  you  will 
plunge  her  in  by  such  a  confession  ?  It  may  clear  your  conscience, 
but  it  must  darken  her  life — and  that's  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay 
for  such  a  mere  luxury  as  peace  of  mind.' 

6  How  can  I  go  on  deceiving  her  ?  '  groaned  Mark ;  '  it  will  drive 
me  mad ! ' 

'  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort ! '  retorted  Holroyd,  his  anger 
returning ;  '  I  know  you  better — in  a  couple  of  days  it  won't  even 
affect  your  appetite !  Why,  if  I  had  not  come  over  here,  if  I  had 
gone  out  again  to  India  as  you  hoped  I  should,  you  were  prepared 
to  go  on  deceiving  her — your  mind  kept  its  balance  well  enough 
then ! ' 

Mark  knew  this  was  true,  and  held  his  tongue. 

'  Think  of  me  as  safe  in  India,  then,'  Vincent  continued  more 
quietly.  '  I  shall  trouble  you  quite  as  little.  But  this  secret  is 
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mine  as  well  as  yours — and  I  will  not  have  it  told.  If  you 
denounce  yourself  now  who  will  be  the  better  for  it  ?  Think  what 
it  will  cost  Mabel.  .  .  .  You  do  love  her,  don't  you  ?  '  he  asked, 
with  a  fierce  anxiety  ;  '  you — you  have  not  married  her  for  other 
reasons  ? ' 

'  You  think  I  am  too  bad  even  to  love  honestly  ! '  said  Mark, 
bitterly,—'  but  I  do  !' 

'  Prove  it  then,'  said  Vincent ;  '  you  heard  her  pleading  on  the 
bridge  for  the  woman  who  would  suffer  by  her  husband's  shame- 
she  was  pleading  for  herself  then — and  not  to  me  only,  to  you  ! 
Have  pity  on  her ;  she  is  so  young  to  lose  all  her  faith  and  love 
and  hope  at  once.  You  can  never  let  her  know  what  you  have 
been  ;  you  can  only  try  to  become  all  she  believes  you  to  be  ! ' 

In  his  heart,  perhaps,  Mark  was  not  sorry  to  be  convinced  that 
what  he  had  resolved  to  do  was  impossible  ;  the  high-strung  mood 
in  which  he  had  been  ready  to  proclaim  his  wrong-doing  was 
already  passing  away — Vincent  had  gained  his  point. 

'  You  are  right,'  Mark  said  slowly ;  '  I  will  keep  it  from  her  if 
I  can.' 

'  Very  well,'  Vincent  answered,  *  that  is  settled  then ;  if  she 
asks  you  what  has  passed  between  us,  you  can  say  that  I  have 
told  you  my  story,  but  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of  it. 
Mabel  will  not  try  to  know  more.  Stay,  I  will  write  a  line '  (and 
he  went  to  the  corner  of  the  street  and  wrote  a  few  words  on  a 
leaf  from  his  note-book).  '  Give  that  to  her,'  he  said,  as  he 
returned,  '  and  now  I  think  we've  nothing  more  to  say.' 

'  Only  one  other  thing,'  stammered  Mark ;  '  I  must  do  this.  .  . 
When  they — they  published  your  book,  they  paid  me.  .  .  I  never 
touched  the  money,  I  have  brought  it  with  me  to-night — you 
must  take  it ! '  and  he  held  out  a  small  packet  of  notes. 

Vincent  turned  haughtily  away.  '  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  *  it  is 
not  mine  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — under  the  circum- 
stances you  can't  expect  me  to  touch  that  money.  Keep  it,  do 
what  you  choose  with  it ! ' 

'  I  choose  this,  then,'  said  Mark  violently,  and  tearing  the 
notes  up,  he  flung  them  over  the  railings  to  drift  down  on  the 
rocks  or  into  the  tossing  grey  foam  beyond. 

'  You  need  not  have  done  that,'  said  Holroyd,  coldly,  '  there 
were  the  poor  ;  but  just  as  you  please  ! '  and  he  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  go. 

Mark  stopped  him  with  a  gesture : 

24—2 
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'  Are  you  going  like  this  ?  '  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled  ; 
*  if  you  knew  all  I  felt,  even  you  might  pity  me  a  little  !  Can't 
you  forgive  ?  ' 

Vincent  turned.  '  No,'  he  said,  shortly,  '  I  can't.  I  put  temp- 
tation in  your  way,  and  though  I  never  dreamed  then  that  it 
could  be  a  temptation  to  you,  T  could  have  forgiven  you  for  giving 
way  to  it  when  you  believed  me  dead.  But  I  came  back,  and  you 
went  on  with  it — you  lied  to  me — more,  you  dared  to  marry  her — 
without  a  care  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  which  was  all  you  had  to 
bring  her.  If  I  said  I  forgave  you  for  that,  it  would  be  a  mockery 
—I  don't  and  I  can't ! ' 

'  I  see,'  said  Mark ;  '  when  we  meet  again  we  are  to  be  strangers, 
then  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Vincent ;  '  if  we  meet,  we  must  do  so  as  ordinary 
acquaintances — for  Mabel's  sake  ;  but  there  are  no  appearances  to 
keep  up  here.  Can't  you  see  I  want  to  be  left  to  myself ! '  he 
asked,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  nervous  irritation. 

1  Have  your  way,  then  ! '  said  Mark,  and  left  him  there  by  the 
railings. 

Mark's  first  feelings,  as  he  walked  slowly  back  up  the  little 
street,  where  the  little  shops  were  all  shuttered  and  dark  now, 
were  by  no  means  enviable ;  he  felt  infinitely  mean  and  small  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  shrank  from  entering  Mabel's  presence  while 
his  nerves  were  still  crawling  under  the  scorching  contempt  of 
Vincent's  dismissal.  If,  during  the  interview,  there  had  been 
moments  when  he  was  deeply  contrite  and  touched  at  the  clemency 
so  unexpectedly  shown  him,  the  manner  of  his  pardon  seemed  to 
release  him  from  all  obligations  to  gratitude — he  had  only  been 
forgiven  for  another's  sake,  and  for  a  time  he  almost  loathed  so 
disgraceful  an  immunity,  and  felt  the  deep  humiliation  of  a  sen- 
tence that  condemned  him  'to  pay  the  price  of  lies  by  being 
constrained  to  lie  on  still.'  But  by  degrees,  even  in  that  short 
walk,  his  elastic  temperament  began  to  assert  itself;  after  all,  it 
might  have  been  worse !  He  might  by  now  have  been  drifting, 
dead  and  disfigured,  down  the  river  to  Basle  ;  he  might  have  been 
going  back  to  Mabel  with  the  fearful  necessity  upon  him  of  telling 
her  all  that  night.  One  person  knew  him  and  despised  him  for 
what  he  was — but  that  person  would  never  tell  his  secret !  That 
painful  scene  which  had  just  passed  would  never  have  to  be  gone 
through  again ;  he  could  think  of  it  as  a  horrible  dream.  Yes, 
he  was  safe  now,  really  safe  this  time ;  his  position  was  far  more 
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secure  than  when  he  had  read  that  telegram  of  Caffyn's — and  here 
he  wondered,  for  the  first  time,  whether  Caffyn  had  been  de- 
liberately misled  or  only  mistaken  in  sending  such  a  delusive 
message — but  that  did  not  very  much  matter  now,  and  he  soon  aban- 
doned speculation  on  the  subject.  He  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for ;  his  future  was  free  from  all  danger ;  he  had  had  a  severe 
lesson,  and  he  would  profit  by  it;  henceforth  (with  the  one 
necessary  reservation)  he  would  be  honest  and  true  ;  Mabel  should 
never  repent  her  trust  in  him  !  '  Sweet  Bells  Jangled '  would  be 
before  the  world  by  the  time  they  returned,  and  after  that  he  feared 
nothing.  And  so,  though  he  was  subdued  and  silent  on  his  return, 
there  was  no  other  trace  in  his  manner  of  what  he  had  suffered 
during  the  last  hour ;  he  found  Mabel  by  the  window  of  their 
sitting-room,  looking  out  at  the  houses  across  the  river,  which 
were  now  palely  clear  in  the  cold  moonlight,  their  lights  ex- 
tinguished, and  only  a  pane  glittering  here  and  there  in  some  high 
dormer  window,  while  the  irregular  wooden  galleries  and  hanging 
outhouses  were  all  thrown  up  vividly  by  the  intense  shadows. 

'  What  a  very  long  time  you  have  been  away  ! '  she  said ;  '  but 
I  know  Vincent  can  be  very  pleasant  and  interesting  if  he  likes.' 

'  Very,'  said  Mark,  and  gave  her  Holroyd's  note. 

<I  leave  here  early  for  Italy  to-morrow,'  she  read,  <and 
may  not  see  you  again  for  some  little  time.  I  have  told  your 
husband  my  story,  but,  on  consideration,  have  thought  it  best  to 
pledge  him  to  tell  no  one — not  even  you.  But  the  man  who 
injured  me  shall  be  safe  for  your  sake.' 

*  You  did  persuade  him,  then  ! '  she  said,  looking  up  grate- 
fully to  Mark  ;  *  oh,  I  am  glad  !  How  good  you  are,  and  how  well 
you  must  have  spoken,  dear,  to  make  him  give  up  his  idea  of 
punishing  the  man  !  So  Vincent  is  going  away  at  once — do  you 
know,  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  glad  ?  ' 

And  Mark  made  no  answer — what  was  there  to  say  ? 

Vincent  stood  there  by  the  railings  on  the  Laufenplatz  for 
some  time  after  Mark  had  left  him  ;  he  was  feeling  the  reaction 
both  in  mind  and  body  from  his  recent  conflict.  '  How  will  it 
all  end?'  he  asked  himself,  wearily.  'Can  any  good  come  from 
letting  this  deceit  go  on  ?  Is  he  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his 
part  ?  If  not,  the  truth  will  only  come  at  last,  and  be  even  more 
cruel  when  it  does  come  ! '  Yet  he  had  done  what  still  seemed 
the  obvious  and  only  thing  to  do,  if  Mabel's  happiness  was  con- 
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sidered  ;  he  was  ashamed  even  that  he  had  not  seen  it  earlier,  and 
trembled  as  he  remembered  that  only  a  providential  chance  had 
restrained  him  from  some  fatal  disclosure  to  Mabel  that  afternoon 
on  the  bridge.  But  at  least  he  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  he 
would  hope  for  it. 

Thinking  thus,  he  recrossed  the  river  to  Klein-Laufingen, 
where  a  mounted  German  officer,  many  sizes  too  big  for  the  little 
street,  was  rousing  it  from  its  first  slumber,  as  he  clattered  along 
with  his  horse's  hoofs  striking  sparks  from  the  rough  cobbles,  and 
passed  under  the  old  gateway,  where  his  accoutrements  gleamed 
for  an  instant  in  the  lamplight  before  horse  and  rider  vanished  in 
the  darkness  beyond.  Vincent  passed  out  too,  out  on  the  broad, 
white  road,  and  down  the  hill  to  his  homely  Gasthaus.  He  felt 
weak  and  very  lonely — lonelier  even  than  when  he  had  parted 
from  Mabel  long  ago  on  the  eve  of  his  Ceylon  voyage ;  he  could 
hope  then — now  he  had  lost  her  for  ever  !  Still,  one  of  his  wishes 
had  been  granted — he  had  been  able  to  be  of  service  to  her,  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  her  dear  sake  ;  she  would  never  know  either 
of  his  love  or  his  sacrifice,  and  though  he  could  not  pretend  that 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  that,  he  felt  that  it  was  better  thus. 
'  After  all,'  he  thought,  '  she  loves  that  fellow — she  would  never 
have  cared  for  me  ! '  And  there  was  truth  in  this  last  conclusion ; 
even  if  Mabel  and  Mark  had  never  met,  and  she  could  have  known 
Vincent  as  he  was,  the  knowledge  might  not  have  taught  her  to 
love.  A  woman  cannot  give  her  heart  as  a  prix  Monty  on — or 
there  might  be  more  bachelors  than  there  are. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

MISSED  FIRE! 

^^  WAS  an  evening  early  in  May,  and 
Harold  Caffyn  was  waiting  at  Victoria 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Dover  train, 
which  was  bringing  back  Mark  and 
Mabel  from  the  Continent.  This  deli- 
cate attention  on  his  part  was  the 
result  of  a  painful  uncertainty  which 
had  been  vexing  him  ever  since  the 
morning  on  which  he  read  Vincent's 
farewell  note  at  Wastwater.  '  It  is 
a  poor  tale,'  as  Mrs.  Poyser  might 
say,  to  throw  your  bomb  and  never 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it 
explode — and  yet  that  was  his  posi- 
tion ;  he  had  '  shot  his  arrow  into  the 
air,'  like  Longfellow  ;  but,  less  fortu- 
nate than  the  poet,  he  was  anything 
but  sure  that  his  humble  effort  had 
reached  'the  heart  of  a  friend.'  Now 

he  was  going  to  know.  One  thing  he  had  ascertained  from  the 
Langtons — Vincent  Holroyd  had  certainly  followed  the  couple  to 
Laufingen,  and  they  had  seen  him  there — Harold  had  found  Mrs. 
Langton-  full  of  the  wonderful  news  of  the  return  of  the  dead. 
But  nothing  had  come  of  it  as  yet ;  if  there  was  a  sensation  in 
store  for  the  literary  world,  Mabel's  letters  apparently  contained 
no  hint  of  it,  and  for  a  time  Caffyn  felt  unpleasantly  apprehensive 
that  there  might  have  been  a  hitch  somehow  in  his  admirable 
arrangements.  Then  he  reflected  that  Mabel  would  naturally 
spare  her  mother  as  long  as  possible ;  he  would  not  believe  that 
after  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  after  Holroyd  had  actually 
hunted  down  the  culprit,  the  secret  could  have  been  kept  from 
her  any  longer.  No,  she  must  know  the  real  truth,  though 
she  might  be  proud  enough  to  mask  her  sufferings  while  she 
could.  But  still  he  longed  for  some  visible  assurance  that  his 
revenge  had  not  unaccountably  failed  ;  and,  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  to  return  on  this  particular  evening, 
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and  were  not  to  be  met  except  by  the  Langton  carriage,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  here  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
observing  Mabel  at  a  time  when  she  would  not  imagine  it  neces- 
sary to  wear  a  mask.  He  would  take  care  to  remain  unseen  him- 
self;  a  single  glance  would  tell  him  all  he  needed  to  know,  and  he 
promised  himself  enjoyment  of  a  refined  and  spiritual  kind  in 
reading  the  effects  of  his  revenge  on  the  vivid  face  he  had  loved 
once,  and  hated  now  with  such  malignant  intensity.  The  train 
came  in  with  a  fringe  of  expectant  porters  hanging  on  the  foot- 
boards, and  as  the  doors  flew  open  to  discharge  a  crowd,  flurried 
but  energetic,  like  stirred  ants,  even  Caffyn's  well-regulated  pulse 
beat  faster. 

He  had  noticed  Champion  waiting  on  the  platform  and  kept 
his  eye  upon  him  in  the  bustle  that  followed  ;  he  was  going  up  to 
a  compartment  now — that  must  be  Mark  he  was  touching  his  hat 
to  as  he  received  directions  ;  Caffyn  could  not  see  Mark's  face  yet 
as  his  back  was  towards  him,  but  he  could  see  Mabel's  as  she 
stepped  lightly  out  on  the  platform — there  was  a  bright  smile  on 
her  face  as  she  acknowledged  the  footman's  salute,  and  seemed  to 
be  asking  eager  questions.  Caffyn  felt  uncomfortable,  for  there 
was  nothing  forced  about  her  smile,  no  constraint  in  her  eyes  as 
she  turned  to  Mark  when  they  were  alone  again,  and  seemed  to 
be  expressing  her  eager  delight  at  being  home  again.  And  Mark, 
too,  had  the  face  of  a  man  without  a  care  in  the  world — some- 
thing must  have  gone  wrong,  terribly  wrong,  it  was  clear !  They 
were  coming  towards  him ;  he  had  meant  to  avoid  them  at  first, 
but  now  his  curiosity  would  not  allow  this,  and  he  threw  himself 
in  their  way,  affecting  an  artless  surprise  and  pleasure  at  being 
the  first  to  welcome  them  back.  Mark  did  not  appear  at  all  dis- 
concerted to  see  him,  and  Mabel  could  not  be  frigid  to  anybody 
just  then  in  the  flush  of  happy  expectation,  which  she  did  not 
try  to  conceal ;  altogether  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
Caffyn. 

He  quite  gasped  when  Mark  said,  with  a  frank  unconsciousness, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  subject  to  be  introduced  by  him, 
'  Oh,  I  say,  Caffyn,  what  on  earth  made  you  think  poor  old  Vincent 
was  going  back  to  India  at  once  ?  He's  not  going  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind ;  he's  wandering  about  the  Continent.  We  knocked  up 
against  him  at  Laufingen  ! ' 

Caffyn  gave  a  searching  look  at  Mabel's  sweet,  tranquil  face, 
then  at  Mark's,  which  bore  no  sign  of  guilt  or  confusion.  '  Knocked 
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up  against  you ! '  he  repeated ;  '  why — why,  didn't  he  expect  to  find 
you  there,  then  ? ' 

Mabel  answered  this :  '  It  was  quite  an  accident  that  he  stopped 
at  Laufingen  at  all,'  she  said ;  '  he  was  going  on  to  Italy.' 

Caffyn  did  not  give  up  even  then — he  tried  one  last  probe : 


'  Of  course,'  he  said ;  '  I  forgot,  your  husband  kept  him  so  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  about  it  all— eh,  Mark  ?  Why,  when  you  got 
him  to  come  down  to  Wastwater  with  me,  he  had  no  idea  what 
festivities  were  in  preparation — had  he  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  boy,'  said  Mark,  with  a  perfectly  natural  and  artistic 
laugh ;  '  I  really  don't  believe  he  had — you  mustn't  be  shocked, 
darling,'  he  added  to  Mabel ;  'it  was  all  for  his  good,  poor  fellow. 

24—5 
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I  must  tell  you  some  day  about  our  little  conspiracy.  It's  all  very 
well  for  you,  though,'  he  turned  to  Caffyn  again,  '  to  put  it  all  on 
to  me — you  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  I — it  was  your  own  idea, 
you  know ! ' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Caffyn ;  '  well,  if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way .' 

He  lost  his  self-possession  completely — there  was  something  in  all 
this  he  could  not  at  all  understand. 

The  fact  was  that  Mark  felt  himself  able  now  to  face  the 
whole  world  with  equanimity ;  the  knowledge  that  no  one  would 
ever  detect  him  made  him  a  consummate  actor.  He  had  long 
made  up  his  mind  how  he  would  greet  Caffyn  when  they'  met 
again,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  himself  so  composed  and  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

Caffyn  stood  looking  after  the  carriage  as  it  drove  away  with 
them ;  he  had  quite  lost  his  bearings  :  the  paper  in  Holroyd's 
hand,  Mark's  own  behaviour  in  so  many  instances,  Vincent's  rapid 
pursuit,  had  all  seemed  to  point  so  clearly  to  one  conclusion — yet 
what  was  he  to  think  now  ?  He  began  for  the  first  time  to  distrust 
his  own  penetration  ;  he  very  much  feared  that  his  elaborate  scheme 
of  revenge  was  a  failure,  that  he  must  choose  some  other  means  of 
humbling  Mabel,  and  must  begin  all  over  again,  which  was  a  dis- 
tressing thought  to  a  young  man  'in  his  situation.  He  was  glad 
now  that  he  had  never  talked  of  his  suspicions,  and  had  done 
nothing  openly  compromising.  He  would  not  give  up  even  yet, 
until  he  had  seen  Holroyd,  and  been  able  to  pump  him  judiciously ; 
until  then  he  must  bear  the  dismal  suspicion  that  he  had  over- 
reached himself. 

One  of  his  shafts  at  least  had  not  fallen  altogether  wide,  for 
as  Mark  and  Mabel  were  being  driven  home  across  the  Park, 
she  said  suddenly :  '  So  Harold  knew  that  Vincent  was  alive, 
then  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mark,  *  lie  knew,'  and  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  sunset  as  he  spoke. 

'  And  you  and  Harold  kept  him  from  hearing  of  our  wedding  ? ' 
she  said.  '  Mark,  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  told  him  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  Mark ;  '  you  misunderstood — there— there  were 
reasons.' 

'  Tell  me  them,'  said  Mabel. 

'Well,'  said  Mark,  'Vincent  was  ill — anyone  could  see  that 
what  he  wanted  was  rest,  and  that  the  fatigue  and — and — the  ex- 
citement of  a  wedding  would  be  too  much  for  him — Caffyn  wanted 
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a  companion  up  at  Wastwater,  and  begged  me  to  say  nothing 
about  our  marriage  just  then,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  tell  him 
quietly  later  on — that's  all,  darling.' 

'  I  don't  like  it,  dear,'  said  Mabel ;  '  I  don't  like  your  joining 
Harold  in  a  thing  like  that.  I  know  you  did  it  all  for  the  best, 
but  I  don't  see  why  you  could  not  have  told  him ;  if  he  was  not 
well  enough  to  come  to  the  wedding  we  should  have  understood 
it!' 

'  Perhaps  you're  right,'  said  Mark  easily,  *  but,  at  all  events, 
no  harm  has  come  of  it  to  anybody.  How  they  are  thinning  the 
trees  along  here,  aren't  they  ?  Just  look  along  that  avenue  ! ' 

And  Mabel  let  him  turn  the  conversation  from  a  subject  she 
was  glad  enough  to  forget. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

LITTLE    RIFTS. 

NE  bright  morning  in  May,  not  long 
after  the  return  from  the  Continent, 
Mabel  was  sitting  in  her  own  room  at 
the  back  of  the  small  house  which  had 
been  taken  on  Campden  Hill;  she 
was  writing  at  a  table  by  the  raised 
window,  when  the  door  opened  sud- 
denly, and  Mark  burst  in,  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  but  very  evident  excite- 
ment. '  I  have  brought  you  some- 
thing ! '  he  said,  and  threw  down 
three  peacock-blue  volumes  upon  her 
open  blotting- case ;  the  title,  '  Sweet 
Bells  Jangled,'  ran  in  sprawling  silver 
letters  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
covers,  through  a  medley  of  cracked 
bells  and  withered  hyacinths  in  dull  gold;  the  general  effect 
being  more  bold  than  pleasing.  Mabel  was  just  about  to  ex- 
claim sympathetically,  <  What  a  frightful  binding  they've  given 
you,  dear ! '  when  Mark  informed  her,  with  some  complacency, 
that  it  was  his  own  design.  'Nowadays,  you  see,' he  explained, 
'  you  want  something  to  catch  the  eye,  or  you  won't  be  read  !  ' 
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Inwardly  Mabel  could  not  help  wondering  that  he  could  condescend 
to  such  a  device,  or  think  it  necessary  in  his  own  case.  '  Look 
at  the  fly-leaf,'  he  said,  and  she  opened  the  first  volume,  and  read 
the  printed  dedication, '  To  my  Wife.'  '  I  thought  that  must  bring 
me  luck,'  he  said ;  '  and  now,  darling,  do  you  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  ?  You  are  going  to  put  away  all  those  confounded 
letters  and  sit  down  here,  and  read  the  opening  chapters  carefully, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  them.'  For  till  then  he  had  made 
continual  excuses  for  not  showing  her  any  portion  of  his  new  work, 
either  in  manuscript  or  proof,  from  mixed  motives  of  vanity  and 
diffidence. 

Mabel  laughed  with  affectionate  pride  at  his  anxiety :  *  This 

is  what  comes  of  marrying  a  great  author  ! '  she  said  ;  '  go  away 

and  let  me  begin  at  once,  and  tell  you  at  lunch  how  I  enjoyed  it.' 

'•No,'  said  Mark  despotically,  'I'm  going  to  stay  here — or  you 

might  try  to  skip.' 

'  But  I  can't  allow  that,'  she  protested ;  '  suppose  I  find  I'm 
obliged  to  skip — suppose  it's  a  terrible  disappointment  ?  No,  you 
ridiculous  Mark,  I  didn't  mean  it — stay  if  you  like,  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  being  disappointed — though  I  really  would  enjoy  it  best 
in  solitude  ! ' 

Mark  insisted ;  he  felt  that  at  last  he  was  about  to  be  reinstated 
in  his  own  opinion,  he  could  wait  no  longer  for  the  assurance  of 
triumph ;  when  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  effect  of  his  genius 
upon  Mabel,  when  he  read  the  startled  delight  and  growing 
admiration  in  her  face,  then  at  last  he  would  know  that  he  was 
not  actually  an  impostor  ! 

There  are  many  methods  of  self-torture,  but  perhaps  few  more 
ingenious  and  protracted  than  submitting  the  result  of  one's  brain- 
work  to  a  person  whose  good  opinion  we  covet,  and  watching  the 
effect.  Mark  imposed  it  on  himself,  nevertheless,  chiefly  because 
in  his  heart  he  had  very  little  fear  of  the  result.  He  took  a  rocking- 
chair  and  sat  down  opposite  Mabel,  trying  to  read  the  paper  ;  by- 
and-by,  as  she  read  on  in  silence,  his  heart  began  to  beat  and  he 
rocked  himself  nervously,  while  his  eyes  kept  wandering  from  the 
columns  to  the  pretty  hands  supporting  the  volume  which  hid 
Mabel's  face.  Hands  reveal  many  things,  and  Mabel's  could  be 
expressive  enough  at  times — but  they  told  him  nothing  then ; 
he  watched  them  turn  a  leaf  from  time  to  time,  they  always  did  so 
deliberately,  almost  caressingly,  he  thought,  but  with  no  eager- 
ness— although  the  opening  was  full  of  incident.  He  calculated 
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that  she  must  be  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  brilliant  piece  of 
humorous  description  ;  she  had  a  fair  share  of  humour — why 
didn't  she  laugh  ? 

'  Have  you  got  to  that  first  appearance  of  the  Curate  on  the 
tennis-ground  ?  '  he  asked  at  last. 

She  laid  down  the  volume  for  an  instant,  and  he  saw  her  eyes 
— they  were  calm  and  critical ;  her  mouth  did  not  look  even  as  if  it 
had  been  smiling.  '  Past  that !  I  am  beginning  Chapter  Three,' 
she  said. 

The  second  chapter  had  contained  some  of  his  most  sparkling 
and  rollicking  writing — and  it  had  not  even  moved  her  to 
smile  !  He  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  robuster 
humour  never  does  appeal  to  women.  He  had  begun  his  third 
chapter  with  a  ludicrous  anecdote  which,  though  it  bordered  on 
the  profane,  he  had  considered  too  good  to  be  lost,  but  now  he 
had  misgivings. 

'  I'm  afraid,'  he  ventured  dubiously,  '  you  won't  quite  like  that 
bit  about  the  bishop,  darling  ?  ' 

4  I'm  afraid  I  don't,  quite,'  she  replied  from  behind  the  book. 
The  story  had  no  real  harm  in  it,  even  in  Mabel's  eyes ;  the  only 
pity  was  that  in  any  part  of  '  Illusion '  it  would  have  been  an 
obvious  blot — and  that  it  did  not  seem  out  of  keeping  in  the 
pages  she  was  reading  now. 

She  had  sat  down  to  read  with  such  high  hopes,  so  sure  an 
anticipation  of  real  enjoyment,  that  it  was  hard  to  find  that  the  spell 
was  broken ;  she  tried  to  believe  that  she  read  on  because  she 
was  interested — her  real  reason  was  a  dread  of  some  pause,  when 
she  would  be  asked  to  give  her  opinion.  What  should  she  say  ? 

Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  at  once  that  the  book  was  not 
a  foolish  one ;  Mark,  whatever  else  he  was,  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  fool,  and  had  a  certain  share  of  the  literary  faculty ;  it 
was  full  of  smart  and  florid  passages  that  had  evidently  been  in- 
dustriously polished,  and  had  something  of  the  perishable  brilliancy 
of  varnish.  There  is  a  kind  of  vulgarity  of  mind  so  subtle  as  to 
resist  every  test  but  ink,  and  the  cheap  and  flashy  element  in 
Mark's  nature  had  formed  a  deposit,  slight,  perhaps,  but  per- 
ceptible in  more  than  one  page  of  '  Sweet  Bells  Jangled.'  Mabel 
felt  her  heart  grow  heavier  as  she  read.  Why  had  he  chosen  to 
deliberately  lower  his  level  like  this  ?  Where  were  the  strong  and 
masterly  touch,  the  tenderness  and  the  dignity  of  his  first  book  ? 
That  had  faults,  too,  even  faults  of  taste — but  here  the  faults  had 
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almost  overgrown  the  taste  !  Surely  if  she  read  on,  she  would 
find  the  style  attain  the  old  distinction,  and  the  tone  grow  noble 
and  tender  once  again — but  she  read  on,  and  the  style  was  always 
the  same,  and  the  tone,  if  anything,  rather  worse ! 

Mark  had  long  since  moved  to  a  spot  where  he  could  command 
her  face ;  her  fine  eyebrows  were  slightly  drawn,  her  long  lashes 


lowered,  and  her  mouth  compressed  as  if  with  pain — somehow  the 
sight  did  not  encourage  him.  She  was  becoming  conscious  that 
her  expression  was  being  closely  watched,  which  seldom  adds  a 
charm  to  reading,  and  at  last  she  could  persevere  no  longer,  and 
shut  the  book  with  a  faint  sigh. 

'  Well,'  said  Mark  desperately ;  he  felt  as  if  his  fate  hung  on 
her  answer. 
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'  I — I — have  read  so  little  yet,'  she  said ;  '  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  think  at  the  end  ! ' 

'  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it  so  far,'  said  Mark. 

4  Must  I  ?  '  she  said,  almost  imploringly. 

1  Yes,'  said  Mark,  with  a  grating  attempt  at  a  laugh  ;  '  put  me 
out  of  my  misery  ! ' 

She  loved  him  too  well  to  make  some  flattering  or  evasive 
reply — she  was  jealous  for  his  reputation,  and  could  not  see  him 
peril  it  without  a  protest.  '  Oh,  Mark,'  she  cried,  locking  her 
hands  and  pressing  them  tight  together,  '  you  must  feel  yourself 
— it  is  not  your  best — you  have  done  such  great  work — you  will 
again,  I  know,  dear— but  this,  it  is  not  worthy  of  you — it  is  not 
worthy  of  "  Illusion  "  ! ' 

He  knew  too  well  that  it  was  his  best,  that  it  was  not  in  him 
to  do  better ;  if  the  world's  verdict  agreed  with  hers,  he  was  a 
failure  indeed.  He  had  been  persuading  himself  that,  after  all, 
he  was  not  a  common  impostor,  that  he  had  genius  of  his  own 
which  would  be  acknowledged  far  above  his  friend's  talent ;  now 
all  at  once  the  conviction  began  to  crumble. 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a  white  face  and  a  look  of  anger  and 
mortification  in  his  eyes.  '  The  first  is  always  the  best,  of  course,' 
he  said  bitterly  ;  '  that  is  the  regulation  verdict.  If  "  Sweet 
Bells  "  had  come  first,  and  "  Illusion "  second,  you  would  have 
seen  this  sad  falling  off  in  the  second  book.  I  did  not  think  you 
would  be  the  first  to  take  up  that  silly  old  cry,  Mabel — I  thought 
I  could  always  come  to  my  wife  for  encouragement  and  apprecia- 
tion ;  it  seems  I  was  mistaken  ! ' 

Mabel  bit  her  lip,  and  her  eyes  were  dazzled  for  a  moment : 
'  You  asked  me  what  I  thought,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice  ;  '  do  you 
think  it  was  pleasant  to  tell  you  ?  When  you  ask  me  again,  I 
shall  know  better  how  you  expect  io  be  answered  ! ' 

He  felt  all  at  once  what  he  had  done,  and  hastened  to  show 
his  penitence ;  she  forgave,  and  did  not  let  him  see  how  deeply 
she  had  been  wounded — only  from  that  day  some  of  the  poetry  of 
her  life  had  turned  to  prose.  Of  '  Sweet  Bells  Jangled  '  she  never 
spoke  again,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  she  ever  read  it  to  the 
end  or  not. 

They  had  finished  breakfast  one  Saturday  morning,  and  Mark 
was  leisurely  cutting  the  weekly  reviews,  when  he  suddenly 
sheltered  himself  behind  the  paper  he  had  been  skimming — 
'  Sweet  Bells '  was  honoured  with  a  long  notice.  His  head  swam 
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as  he  took  in  the  effect  with  some  effort.  The  critic  was  not  one 
of  those  fallen  angels  of  literature  who  rejoice  over  an  unexpected 
recruit ;  he  wrote  with  a  kindly  recollection  of  '  Illusion,'  and  his 
condemnation  was  sincerely  reluctant ;  still,  it  was  unmixed  con- 
demnation, and  ended  with  an  exhortation  to  the  author  to  return 
to  the  *  higher  and  more  artistic  aims  '  of  his  first  work.  Mark's 
hand  shook  till  the  paper  rustled  when -he  came  to  that ;  he  was 
so  long  silent  that  Mabel  looked  up  from  reading  her  letters,  and 
asked  if  the  new  book  was  reviewed  yet. 

'  Eeviewed  yet ! '  said  Mark  from  behind  the  article  ;  '  why,  it 
hasn't  been  out  a  fortnight.' 

'I  know,'  said  Mabel,  'but  I  thought  perhaps  that,  after 
"  Illusion  "— 

'Every  book  has  to  wait  its  turn!'  said  Mark,  as  he  saved 
himself  with  all  the  reviews,  and  locked  himself  in  the  little 
study  where  he  sketched  out  the  stories  to  which  he  had  not  as 
yet  found  appropriate  endings. 

There  was  another  notice  amongst  the  reviews,  but  in  that 
the  critic  was  relentless  in  pointing  out  that  the  whilom  idol  had 
feet  of  clay — and  enormous  ones ;  after  a  very  severe  elaboration 
of  the  faults,  the  critic  concluded :  '  It  almost  seems  as  though 
the  author,  weary  of  the  laudation  which  accompanied  the  con- 
siderable (if,  in  some  degree,  accidental)  success  of  his  first  book, 
had  taken  this  very  effectual  method  of  rebuking  the  enthusiasm. 
However  this  may  be,  one  more  such  grotesque  and  ill-considered 
production  as  that  under  review,  and  we  can  promise  him  an 
instant  cessation  of  all  the  inconveniences  of  popularity.' 

Mark  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  pitched  it  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  in  a  fury — it  was  a  conspiracy,  they  were  writing  him 
down — oh,  the  malice  and  cowardice  of  it !  He  destroyed  both 
reviews  lest  Mabel  should  see  her  opinion  confirmed,  and  her 
faith  in  him  should  be  shaken. 

However,  sundry  copies  of  the  reviews  in  question  were  for- 
warded to  him  by  good-natured  people  who  thought  it  might 
amuse  him  to  see  them,  and  one  was  even  sent  to  Mabel  with 
red  chalk  crosses  in  thoughtful  indication  of  the  more  unpleasant 
passages ;  she  saw  the  date,  and  remembered  it  as  the  day  on 
which  Mark  had  fenced  himself  in  at  breakfast.  She  came  in 
with  the  paper  as  he  sat  in  his  study,  and  putting  one  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  bent  over  him  with  a  loving  reproach  in  her  eyes  : 
'  Someone  has  just  sent  me  this,'  she  said ;  '  you  have  seen  it  I 
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know.  Why  didn't  you  trust  me,  dear?  Why  have  you  let  this 
come  from  others.  Never  try  to  hide  things  from  me  again, 
Mark — not  even  for  my  good !  and — and  after  this  let  us  share 
everything — sorrow  and  all — together  ! '  She  kissed  him  once  on 
the  forehead,  and  left  him  there  to  his  own  thoughts. 

Why,  thought  Mabel,  was  he  not  strong  enough  to  disregard 
criticism  if  he  was  satisfied  with  his  own  work,  as  he  evidently 
was  ?  She  hated  to  think  of  his  having  tried  to  keep  their  notices 
from  her  in  that  weak,  almost  underhand,  way ;  she  knew  that 
the  motive  was  not  consideration  for  her  feelings,  and  had  to 
admit  sadly  that  her  hero  was  painfully  human  after  all. 

Still  '  Illusion '  had  revealed  a  nature  the  nobility  of  which  no 
weaknesses  could  obscure,  and  if  his  daily  life  did  not  quite  bear 
out  such  indications,  he  was  Mark  Ashburn,  and  she  loved  him. 
Nothing  could  alter  that ! 


Some  weeks  later  Vincent  returned  from  Italy,  and  one  of  the 
first  persons  he  met  was  Harold  Caffyn.  It  was  in  the  City,  where 
Vincent  had  had  business,  and  he  attempted  at  first  to  pass  the 
other  by  with  the  curtest  possible  recognition;  he  had  never 
understood  his  conduct  in  the  Wastwater  episode,  and  still  resented 
it.  But  Caffyn  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  cut,  and  his  greeting 
was  blandly  affectionate  as  he  accused  his  friend  of  abandoning 
him  up  in  the  Lake  district ;  he  was  determined,  if  he  could,  to 
convince  Holroyd  that  his  silence  as  to  Mabel's  impending  marriage 
had  been  due  solely  to  consideration  for  his  feelings,  and  then, 
when  confidence  was  restored,  he  could  sound  him  upon  the  result 
of  his  journey  to  Laufingen.  But  Vincent,  from  a  vague  feeling 
of  distrust,  was  on  his  guard.  Caffyn  got  nothing  out  of  him, 
even  by  the  most  ingenious  pumping ;  he  gathered  that  he  had 
met  Mark  at  Laufingen ;  but  with  all  his  efforts  he  was  not  able 
to  discover  if  that  meeting  had  really  been  by  accident  or  design. 
He  spoke  casually  of  '  Illusion,'  but  Vincent  showed  no  particular 
emotion. 

'  I  suppose  you  don't  know,'  he  added,  *  that  Mrs.  Featherstone 
has  done  it  the  honour  of  making  a  play  of  it — it's  going  to  be 
done  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  their  house,  before  a  select  party 
of  distinguished  sufferers.' 

Holroyd  had  not  heard  that. 

'  I've  been  let  in  for  it,'  Caffyn  continued  ;  *  I'm  playing  that 
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stick  of  a  poet,  "  Julian,"  the  beggar's  name  is  ;  it's  my  last 
appearance  on  the  boards,  till  I  come  out  as  Benedick — but  that 
won't  interest  you,  and  it's  a  sort  of  secret  at  present.' 

Vincent  was  not  curious,  and  asked  no  questions. 

'  Who  do  you  think  is  to  be  the  Beaumelle,  though  ? '  said 
Caffyn ;  '  the  author's  own  wife  !  Komantic  that,  eh  ?  She's  not 
half  bad  at  rehearsals ;  you  must  come  and  see  us,  my  boy ! ' 

'  Perhaps  I  shall,'  said  Vincent,  mechanically,  and  left  him,  as 
much  at  fault  as  ever,  but  resolved  to  have  patience  still. 

Caffyn's  was  a  nature  that  liked  tortuous  ways  for  their  own 
sake  ;  he  had  kept  his  suspicions  to  himself  hitherto,  he  was  averse 
to  taking  any  direct  action  until  he  was  quite  sure  of  his  ground. 
He  had  those  papers  in  Holroyd's  writing,  it  was  true,  but  he  had 
begun  to  feel  that  they  were  not  evidence  enough  to  act  on.  If 
by  some  extraordinary  chance  they  were  quite  compatible  with 
Mark's  innocence,  then  if  he  brought  a  charge  against  him,  or  if 
any  slanderous  insinuations  were  traced  to  him,  her  would  be 
placed  in  an  extremely  awkward  and  invidious  position.  '  If  I'm 
right,'  he  thought,  '  Master  Vincent's  playing  some  deep  game  of 
his  own — it  may  be  mine  for  all  I  know ;  at  all  events  I'll  lie  low 
till  I  can  find  out  where  the  cards  are,  and  whether  an  ace  or  two 
has  got  up  my  sleeve. ' 

Vincent  had  been  able  to  speak  with  perfect  calmness  of  his 
lost  book,  because  he  had  almost  brought  himself  to  a  philosophic 
indifference  regarding  it,  the  more  easily  as  he  had  had  consoling 
indications  lately  that  his  creative  power  had  not  been  exhausted 
with  that  one  effort,  and  that  with  returning  health  he  might 
yet  do  good  work  in  the  world. 

But  now,  as  he  walked  on  after  leaving  Caffyn,  this  indifference 
suddenly  vanished  ;  his  heart  beat  with  a  secret  and  exquisite 
bliss,  as  he  thought  of  this  play  in  which  Mabel  was  to  represent 
his  own  heroine.  To  hear  that  his  work  was  to  receive  the  rather 
moderate  distinction  which  can  be  conferred  by  its  dramatisation 
on  a  private  stage  would  scarcely  have  elated  him  under  ordinary 
circumstances  ;  it  was  no  longer  any  concern  of  his  at  all.  Still 
he  could  not  resist  the  subtle  flattery  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
conception  was  about  to  be  realised  in  a  manner  for  which  few 
authors  would  dare  to  hope — the  woman  who  had  inspired  it 
would  lend  it  all  her  own  grace  and  beauty  and  tenderness  to  fill 
the  faint  outline  he  had  traced  with  such  loving  pains.  All  the 
banality  of  private  theatricals  could  not  spoil  that — she  need  not 
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even  act,  she  had  only  to  be  her  own  sweet  self  to  give  life  and 
charm  to  the  poorest  play,  and  the  most  incompetent  of  perform- 
ances. And  then,  as  he  thought  of  it,  a  wild  longing  came  over 
him  to  be  there  and  see  her ;  there  might  be  something  grotesque, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  almost  undignified  in  such  a  longing 
now,  but  it  possessed  him  nevertheless.  He  would  not  betray 
himself  or  Mark,  but  this  one  gratification  he  hungered  for,  and 
neither  pride  nor  prudence  had  power  to  restrain  him. 

He  had  meant  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of  Mabel  on  his 
return,  but  he  broke  this  resolution  now.  He  would  not  keep 
away,  he  thought ;  surely  he  could  trust  himself  to  bear  the  sight 
of  her  happiness ;  it  ought  to  reconcile  him  more  fully  to  all 
he  had  endured  to  secure  it,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  find 
out  from  her  if  this,  which  he  had  heard  from  Caffyn,  was  really 
true. 

And  so,  having  procured  the  address  from  Mrs.  Langton,  he 
went  on  that  same  afternoon  to  Campden  Hill,  not  knowing,  nor 
indeed  greatly  caring  just  then,  that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
deaden  the  pain  at  his  heart. 

(To  ~be  continued. ~) 
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OF  all  the  towns  in  Japan  accessible  to  the  foreigner  Kioto  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting.  Compared  with  it,  in  point  of  years, 
Tokio  is  but  a  stripling,  and  Yokohama  a  puny  infant.  When,  in 
1590,  Tokio  (then  known  as  Yedo)  was  made  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Japan,  Kioto  had  been  Miyako,  or  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign, for  800  years.  This  far-reaching  antiquity  is  modified  by 
the  fact  that  Kioto  has  many  times  received  the  baptism  of  fire. 
Like  all  Japanese  towns,  it  has  been  burnt  several  times,  and  what 
the  fire  has  not  destroyed  at  one  time  it  has  attacked  at  another. 
The  Palace  itself  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  six  times  within  the 
last  180  years.  As  for  the  city,  so  recently  as  1864  it  was  half 
burnt,  as  an  episode  in  the  Civil  War.  Nevertheless,  it  preserves 
in  unmistakeable  manner  its  old-time  look.  It  lies  in  a  valley, 
with  a  chain  of  hills  almost  encircling  it.  Through  its  midst 
flows  the  Kamo-Grawa,  after  the  summer  rains  a  noble  river,  but 
in  November,  when  I  saw  it,  a  streamlet  trickling  through  a  wide 
bed  of  pebbles,  apparently  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  its  way. 

There  is  no  European  quarter  in  Kioto,  and,  judging  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  natives,  I  should  say  that  the  average  of  Europeans 
finding  their  way  thither  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  small.  We  did 
a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  shopping,  and  wherever  we  went 
there  assembled  a  crowd  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 
They  were  very  quiet  and  not  intentionally  rude,  but  their  capa- 
city for  a  prolonged  steady  stare  is  infinite.  What  they  saw  did 
not — at  least,  not  immediately — suggest  interchange  of  remark. 
They  did  not  whisper  or  point  with  finger.  They  just  stood  and 
dumbly  stared,  watching  every  slightest  motion  or  gesture  of  the 
strange  beings  who  had  dropped  from  heaven  knows  where  upon 
the  streets  of  their  city. 

On  the  night  of  our  arrival  we  went  to  a  barber's  shop  for  a 
shave,  necessary  after  four  days'  travel.  As  our  jinrickshas  drew 
up  at  the  barber's  shop,  the  crowd  began  to  gather,  and  when 
it  was  discovered  that  two  Englishmen  were  actually  about  to  be 
shaved,  the  excitement  throughout  the  quarter  deepened  in  in- 
tensity. The  crowd  blocked  up  the  narrow  street,  those  behind 
trying  to  see  over  the  heads  of  others  in  front,  whilst  the  thrice- 
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fortunate  ones  in  the  first  line  flattened  their  noses  against 
the  window  and  steamed  it  with  their  breath.  Inside  the  shop 
there  was  a  reflex  of  the  excitement.  The  barber  himself,  though 
pale,  was  collected  in  manner,  and  gave  me  only  one  gash.  But 
his  whole  family  were  ranged  in  a  group  in  the  kitchen,  which 
opened  into  the  shop.  The  assistants  stood  around,  from  time  to 
time  handing  unnecessary  articles  to  the  operator.  The  most 
hopeless  case  was  the  small  boy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  stand  by 
and  hand  paper,  combs,  brush,  towel,  or  whatever  might  be  needed 
by  the  barber.  He  stood  at  the  elbow  of  the  chair  whilst  I  was 
being  shaved,  with  his  face  half  a  foot  from  mine,  his  lips  slightly 
parted,  and  a  pair  of  great  brown  eyes  unnaturally  extended  fixed 
on  my  face.  I  fancy  he  was  in  a  condition  of  modified  catalepsy. 
At  any  rate,  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke  whilst  the  barber  rasped 
me,  and  when  I  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  the  young  gentle- 
man from  Glasgow  he  began  afresh  on  him. 

It  was  the  most  villanous  shave  I  ever  suffered.  A  dinner-knife 
would  have  been  for  the  purpose  a  luxurious  article  compared  with 
the  razor.  I  besought  the  barber  to  let  me  off,  but  without  avail. 
It  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  and  he  would  not  limit  its 
duration  by  any  voluntary  act.  We  had  brought  Ito,  our  guide, 
with  us,  a  necessary  precaution  ;  otherwise  before  we  could  have 
made  our  protest  understood  we  might  have  had  a  few  bald  places 
artistically  arranged  on  our  heads,  and  perhaps  our  eyebrows 
shaved  off  in  the  manner  of  the  Japanese.  After  much  haranguing, 
Ito  induced  the  man  to  let  me  go,  to  the  manifest  disappoint- 
ment of  the  crowd,  who  were  only  consoled  by  seeing  the  young 
gentleman  from  Glasgow  take  the  chair.  Finally  the  barber 
charged  one  and  eightpence  for  his  fiendish  work,  which,  con- 
sidering we  had  left  the  United  States,  seemed  dear  for  a  shave. 
The  price  to  a  native  would  have  been  twopence  halfpenny  at 
most,  and  he  would,  in  addition,  have  had  his  ears  and  nostrils 
shaved  and  his  hair  brushed  and  oiled.  This  was  noticeable  as 
the  only  attempt  to  charge  extra  to  a  foreigner  which  came  under 
my  personal  notice  in  Japan. 

The  streets  of  Kioto  are  not  quite  so  densely  crowded  as  those 
of  Tokio,  but  there  is  about  them  the  same  air  of  good-humoured 
bustle.  Kioto  has  the  advantage  of  larger  masses  and  greater 
variety  of  colour.  In  Tokio,  Yokohama,  and  throughout  the  north 
generally,  it  is  not  good  taste  to  dress  in  colours.  The  Empress, 
it  is  true,  comes  out  on  state  occasions  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  But 
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that  is  the  exception  to  her  habitude,  she  being  on  other  occasions 
dressed  with  the  quiet  good  taste  of  Japanese  ladies  in  the  north. 
Dark  blue,  unrelieved  by  any  variety,  is  the  ordinary  walking 
dress  of  the  ladies,  and  women  in  lower  stations  adopt  the  custom. 
The  southern  blood  of  the  Kioto  ladies  revels  in  colours  of 
brighter  hue.  A  peacock  is  nothing  to  a  Kioto  girl  out  for  the 
day.  A  paroquet  is  more  closely  imitated  in  respect  of  plumage. 
Bright  reds,  violets,  greens,  and  yellows  are  frequently  seen  adorn- 
ing the  same  little  person.  Where  matronhood  suggests  greater 
sobriety,  the  average  is  struck  with  the  assistance  of  the  baby. 
Children  are  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  style,  looking  like  little 
cardinals  as  they  play  about  the  streets  in  long  wadded  robes  of 
many  colours.  It  is  notable  that,  whilst  in  the  north  women  and 
children  carrying  infants  on  their  back,  wrap  them  closely  up  within 
their  dress,  so  that  nothing  but  a  little  round  head  is  visible,  the 
Kioto  women,  whilst  obliged  to  enclose  the  babe  within  their 
garment,  are  careful  to  leave  hanging  loosely  outside  in  full  view 
the  child's  cloak.  A  purple  cloak  picked  out  with  red  and 
lavishly  turned  up  with  yellow  at  the  sleeves  is  too  precious  a  gift 
to  be  withheld  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

There  are  some  pretty  girls  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  and 
there  are  some  ugly  ones  in  Kioto.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  girls 
met  in  the  streets  of  Kioto  are  good-looking,  and  five  are  de- 
cidedly pretty.  They  wear  their  hair  differently  from  their  sisters 
in  the  north,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  content  to  observe  the 
general  local  custom  of  arranging  it  in  a  chignon  at  the  back. 
In  Kioto  a  young  lady  takes  the  chignon  pad,  and  instead  of 
laying  it  flat  to  her  head,  fixes  it  at  right  angles,  after  which  all 
kinds  of  arrangements  are  possible.  Artificial  flowers  are  largely 
used  to  complete  the  adornment  of  the  Kioto  belles'  hair.  In 
the  north,  except  on  high  festive  occasions,  this  is  very  rare :  girls 
there  are  content  with  thrusting  a  pin  through  the  chignon. 
The  Kioto  girl  has  several  pins,  in  addition  to  a  gaily  coloured 
flower,  wired  so  that  it  may  stand  an  inch  or  two  above  the  top- 
most flight  of  her  hair. 

The  chignon  shares  with  the  obi  the  provision  of  opportunity 
to  the  Japanese  lady  to  display  her  wealth  and  her  taste.  Any 
amount  of  money  may  be  spent  in  pins  for  the  hair.  The  obi  is 
the  sash  with  which  both  men  and  women  in  Japan  girdle  their 
kimono,  or  outward  robe.  It  is  made  of  silk,  runs  to  great  length, 
is  wound  twice  round  the  waist,  and  in  the  case  of  ladies  is  made 
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into  a  stupendous  bow  at  the  back.  A  Japanese  girl  can  by  a 
glance  at  the  obi  and  the  value  of  the  pins  in  the  back  hair 
reckon  up  the  measure  of  affluence  enjoyed  by  a  lady  she  may 
pass  in  the  street  or  meet  in  a  tea-house.  The  obi  frequently 
costs  more  than  the  kimono  itself.  Ito,  from  whom  I  have  many 
confidences,  tells  me  that  he  gave  thirteen  and  a  half  yen,  equal 
to  about  two  pounds  twelve  English,  for  his  obi,  whilst  his 
kimono  only  cost  twelve  yen.  But  then  Ito  is  a  man  of  luxurious 
habits  in  respect  of  his  clothing. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Kioto  he  came  out  in  a  perfectly 
new  suit,  the  coat  and  waistcoat  of  rakish  homespun,  calcu- 
lated to  give  him  a  sporting  air,  and  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers, 
which  I  believe  he  selected  from  his  wardrobe  as  a  delicate  atten- 
tion to  the  young  gentleman  from  Glasgow,  who  is  our  travelling 
companion.  These  were  happily  saved  when  Ito  was  submerged 
in  the  bay  at  Yokka-ichi  on  our  way  hither.  What  chiefly 
troubles  Ito's  soul  now  is  the  condition  of  his  shoes.  These  were 
bought  new  for  this  trip,  and  were  much  admired  in  the  seductive 
hour  of  calm  weather  when  we  were  steaming  through  the 
waters  of  Yokohama  Bay  into  the  stormy  Pacific.  When  he  went 
under  water  his  shoes  of  course  went  with  him.  On  landing  at 
Yokka-ichi  he  gave  them  to  one  of  the  maidens  to  dry.  She 
seems  to  have  taken  the  surest  means  to  that  end  by  putting 
them  in  the  hibaichi,  where  a  hole  was  burned  clean  through  the 
sole.  Ito,  who,  since  we  set  forth  on  our  journey,  has  received 
with  calm  resignation  the  news  of  the  burning  of  his  house  and 
the  imminent  escape  of  his  '  modder,'  who  has  scarcely  murmured 
against  the  evil  fate  which,  having  first  tried  him  with  fire, 
whelmed  him  in  water,  is  sorely  taxed  by  this  disaster  to  his 
shoe.  As  we  were  taking  our  boots  off  before  entering  the 
ancient  temple  of  Hishi  Hon-Grwan,  I  saw  Ito  gazing  forlornly  at 
the  cruel  wound  in  his  sole. 

The  streets  in  Kioto,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
thoroughfares  crossing  the  city,  are  curiously  narrow.  Passing 
through  some  lanes  in  a  jinricksha,  it  would  have  been  almost 
possible  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  help  yourself  from 
the  stores  displayed  in  the  shops  on  either  hand.  The  buildings 
are  very  low,  so  much  so  that,  glancing  down  their  lengths,  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  all  one  story  high.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  on  entering  there  is  invariably  found  a  low  ceiled 
suite  of  rooms  up  a  steep  staircase.  All  the  roofs  are  deeply 
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gabled,  there  not  being  a  straight  line  anywhere  in  view.  In 
the  bright  sunlight  and  under  the  blue  sky  arched  over  the  city 
even  in  these  November  days,  the  streets  are  full  of  pleasant 
pictures.  At  night,  when  Chinese  lanterns  hang  from  shop  fronts, 
and  others  go  twinkling  through  the  throng  pendant  on  the  right- 
hand  shaft  of  the  jinricksha,  it  looks  like  a  scene  taken  from  a 
superlatively  well-appointed  stage. 

I  had  heard  in  Yokohama  that  everything  was  very  dear  at 
Kioto,  but  that  does  not  tally  with  my  experience.  I  know  that 
among  other  investments  I  paid  a  halfpenny  to  visit  a  Zoological 
Garden,  and  an  uncommonly  good  collection  it  was.  The  yard 
which  contained  it  backed  into  the  surrounding  houses,  which 
though  perhaps  objectionable  on  sanitary  grounds,  supplied  oppor- 
tunity to  the  residents  for  gratuitous  observation  on  the  mincing 
ways  of  the  owl,  the  lofty  manners  of  the  hawk,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  young  alligator.  Also  they  could  hear  through  the  livelong 
day  the  momentarily  repeated  lesson  of  the  parrot,  as  it  was 
taken  in  the  proprietor's  hand.  The  show  was  *  run  '  by  a  family 
who  divided  the  labour,  one  taking  money  at  the  gate,  another 
stirring  up  the  monkey,  a  third  making  the  parrot  talk,  and 
others  showing  round  generally  the  constant  stream  of  visitors. 

Kioto  is  full  of  shops  for  the  sale  of  lacquer-work,  china,  and 
bronzes.  These  are  worth  visiting;  but  I  like  better  to  stroll 
through  the  shops  of  the  secondhand  dealers,  where  all  kinds  of 
miscellaneous  articles  are  stored,  and  now  and  then  something 
worth  picking  up  is  discovered.  The  rain  which  came  down  in 
torrents  yesterday  has  passed  off,  and  the  many  colours  which  fill 
the  streets  are  shining  under  the  summer  sun.  The  storm  passed 
away  last  night  with  a  sunset  of  singular  beauty ;  scarcely  any 
crimson  in  the  sky,  only  the  west  suffused  with  rich  golden  light. 
The  morning  view  from  the  Yaami  Hotel  is  very  beautiful.  The 
hotel  stands  well  up  on  a  hill  embowered  in  trees.  In  the 
valley  beneath,  almost  hidden  under  a  veil  of  white  mist,  lies 
the  town.  Beyond  it  is  a  thicker  cloud  of  mist  through  which 
rise  the  tops  of  hills,  just  beginning  to  glow  in  the  new-born 
sunlight.  Whilst  the  mist  still  lies  closely  over  the  town,  hiding 
all  trace  of  human  habitation,  it  seems  as  if  we  had  gone  back  to 
primeval  times,  when  water  filled  the  valley  and  the  silent  hills 
looked  down  upon  the  solitary  lake. 

The  Mikado's  palace,  one  of  the  principal  attractions  for  the 
foreigner  in  Kioto,  is  now  closed  to  the  public,  and  according  to 
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the  present  intentions  of  the  authorities,  will  not  be  reopened. 
We  were  favoured  by  a  special  dispensation,  and  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  wandering  through  the  palace.  The  residence  stands 
within  an  area  of  twenty-six  acres,  intruders  being  kept  off 
by  a  thick  roofed  wall  of  earth  and  plaster.  There  are  six  mas- 
sive gates,  against  which  a  mob  unprovided  with  artillery  might 
thunder  in  vain.  Inside  is  a  vast  gravelled  area,  its  bareness 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  few  trees.  Standing  within  the 
enclosure  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  town,  the  horizon  above  the 
height  of  the  wall  being  broken  only  by  the  green  hills  that 
girdle  it.  A  European  gardener  would  make  a  perfect  paradise 
of  the  place,  with  springy  turf,  fountains,  and  flower-beds.  But 
Japanese  gardening  runs  largely  to  gravel,  and  where  we  have  green 
refreshing  lawns  he  has  barren  stretches  of  gravel  or  soil  beaten 
hard. 

On  approaching  the  first  room  of  the  palace  we  were  required 
to  take  off  our  boots,  a  ceremony  preliminary  to  entering  any 
building,  from  a  tea-house  to  a  temple.     Sometimes,  in  respect 
of  the  temples,  the  game  has  turned  out  to  be  not  worth  the 
slipper.      There   was   quite   a   posse   of  attendants  detached   to 
accompany  us  through  the  palace,   where  one  intelligent  man 
would  have  done  equally  well.     They  were  attired  in  ordinary 
Japanese   dress,  though   I   dare  say   on  festive    occasions   they 
proudly  produce  a  rumpled  suit  of  black  broadcloth  and  a  pair  of 
white  cotton  gloves,  such  as  their  colleagues  wore  at  the  review 
on  the   Mikado's   birthday,  and   such   as    undertakers    wear  in 
England.     I  do  not  know  why  they  should  have  been  present  in 
such  numbers,  but  it  was  evidently  not  with  the  intention  of 
making  themselves  useful.     The  governor  of  Kioto  had  politely 
sent  one  of  his  secretaries  to  accompany  us  through  the  palace. 
This   gentleman,  with  the    excessive  courtesy  of  the  Japanese, 
would  not  allow  us  to  carry  our  own  boots.    In  such  case  it  seemed 
not  improbable  that  some  of  the  able-bodied  servants  who  followed 
us  about  might  carry  a  pair.     But  that  was  not  an  idea  that 
occurred  to  them,  and  pleasurable  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
art  in  the  palace  was  disturbed  by  repeatedly  coming  upon  the 
Governor's   secretary  taking  short  cuts  with  four  pairs   of  boots 
under  his  arm. 

We  entered  by  a  suite  of  apartments  in  which  the  Daimios 
seeking  audience  of  the  Mikado  were  wont  to  assemble.  There 
is  a  series  of  apartments  known  as  the  Chrysanthemum  room,  the 
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Stork  room,  and  the  Tiger  room,  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
treated  on  the  panels  of  the  sliding  walls.  Unlike  the  residences 
of  some  sovereigns  which  the  public  are  privileged  to  gaze  upon, 
here  are  no  mighty  four-post  bedsteads,  no  full-bottomed  chairs, 
no  tapestry,  no  carpets  nor  hangings,  no  portraits  of  ancestors, 
nothing  but  the  bare  room,  with  its  thickly-matted  floor,  its  artis- 
tically-decorated walls,  and  its  ceiling  always  of  beautiful  wood. 
The  absence  of  paint  in  their  dwelling-houses  compels  the  Japanese 
to  seek  colour  and  variety  in  the  grain  of  various  woods,  and 
within  their  own  country  they  find  a  rich  field. 

The  throne-room,  reached  from  the  waiting-rooms  by  a  corridor, 
is  a  long  bare  apartment  with  a  canopied  chair  set  near  the  centre. 
The  chair  is  lacquered  and  richly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
The  canopy  consists  of  white  silk  trimmed  with  a  deep  border  of 
reddish-brown.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  chintz.  As  the  attend- 
ants entered,  they  all  bowed  low  to  the  empty  throne,  repeating 
the  obeisance  whenever  they  passed  or  approached  it.  In  this 
room  the  new  Mikado  is  solemnly  enthroned,  and  here,  through 
successive  New  Year's  days,  a  long  line  of  Mikados,  now  sleeping 
in  the  dust,  have  given  audience  to  peers  of  the  realm.  It  is  not 
actually  the  same  room,  since  the  Palace  has  more  than  once  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  But  it  is  built  up  again  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  copy  of  the  old  one,  with  the  same  provision  for  ceremonial. 
Immediately  facing  the  throne  is  a  courtyard,  access  to  which  is 
gained  by  eighteen  steps.  These  correspond  with  the  grades  into 
which  the  Imperial  officials  are  divided.  Those  who  have  not 
reached  the  dignity  of  being  allowed  to  stand  on  the  lowest  step 
are  known  as  fi-ge,  or  '  down  on  the  earth.' 

A  wall  at  the  back  of  the  throne  is  divided  into  panels,  each 
containing  four  portraits  of  Chinese  sages.  Above  these  hang  two 
excellent  oil  portraits  of  the  Mikado  and  the  Empress.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  either  sacred  personage  went  through  the 
process  of  *  sitting '  for  the  vulgar  artist.  But  even  a  Mikado 
may,  without  suffering  in  his  dignity,  hold  communication  with, 
the  sun.  This  conceded,  the  illustrious  pair  were  photographed, 
and  from  the  photograph  an  able  artist  in  Milan  evolved  the  oil 
paintings.  We  had  been  permitted  to  walk  at  will  over  the 
throne-room,  but  when  we  came  to  a  suite  of  private  apartments 
called  the  Ko-go-sho,  one  of  the  attendants  was  found  to  have 
sufficient  energy  to  forbid  entrance.  We  might  walk  about  the 
verandah  and  look  in  at  the  beautifully  painted  panels,  but  the 
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tread  of  a  foreigner,  albeit  bootless,  must  not  desecrate  the  floor. 
This  suite  of  rooms  faced  a  pretty  garden  with  maple  trees  glowing 
in  reds  and  yellows,  and  a  mossgrown  stone  bridge  spanning  a 
fish-pond. 

The  On-mi-ma,  'august  three  rooms,'  is  that  portion  of  the 
palace  where  the  Mikado  was  wont  to  watch  the  performance  of  the 
No  players.  This  place  is  marked  by  a  dais,  raised  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  on  which  the  Mikado  sits.  The  stage  is  some 
distance  off,  and,  as  now,  when  not  in  use  is  cut  off  from  the 
Imperial  apartments  by  a  wooden  hoarding.  Amongst  the  decora- 
tions of  this  room  is  a  wonderful  group  of  horses,  drawn  with  their 
heads  and  tails  down,  and  their  legs  stiffly  pendant,  in  the  attitude 
a  horse  falls  into  when  it  is  being  lowered  into  the  hold  of  a  ship 
with  a  band  round  its  belly.  Japanese  artists  are  great  in  birds 
and  flowers,  but  they  ludicrously  fail  when  they  come  to  draw  any 
kind  of  animal. 

The  Sei-rio-den  is  used  chiefly  for  levees.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a  corner  of  the  floor  is  strewn  every  morning  with  earth, 
so  that  the  Mikado  may  worship  his  ancestors  without  descending 
to  the  ground.  Except  for  the  panels,  some  of  the  ceilings, 
and  the  beautiful  wood  used  for  doors  and  screens,  there  is  not 
much  to  attract  in  the  palace.  But  it  is  impossible  to  turn 
in  any  direction  without  being  confronted  with  evidence  of  the 
reverence  with  which  the  person  of  the  Mikado  was  regarded, 
even  during  the  long  period  when  he  was  practically  a  prisoner  of 
state,  a  crowned  puppet  of  the  Shoguns.  Sovereigns  in  western 
states  are  more  or  less  servilely  approached  as  human  beings  placed 
on  lofty  pedestals.  The  Mikado  was,  and  in  considerable  measure 
yet  is,  more  than  a  human  being.  His  office  was  of  heavenly 
ordination ;  and  he  is  descended  through  a  long  line  of  personages 
who  figure  in  the  popular  mythology.  How  long  this  will  last  it 
might  not  be  friendly  to  inquire.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
suicidal  blow  the  Mikado  has  struck  at  his  own  mystic  authority 
fell  when  he  signed  the  degree  of  compulsory  national  education. 
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THE  LOG  HUT  OF  CLAP  HAM. 


F  all  the  suburbs  south  of 
the  Thames,  Clapham  has 
the  appearance  of  the  most 
homogeneous  prosperity. 
Its  ways  are  broad  and 
open,  its  houses  substantial 
and  well-kept.  An  air  of 
comfortable  competence  is 
to  be  found  in  its  quietest 
nooks,  while  the  splendour 
of  City  riches  shines  on  its 
more  conspicuous  squares 
and  roads  and  terraces. 
The  Common  is  its  glory, 
the  crown  of  its  affluence. 
To  live  on  Clapham  Com- 
mon means  an  obliging 
banker,  efficient  servants, 
gallant  horses,  and  no 
more  personal  knowledge 
of  bankruptcy  than  a 
Kaffir  has  of  aestheticism. 

Of  all  the  houses  on  Clapham  Common  the  most  spacious  is 
the  Log  Hut.  It  stands  with  four  fair  walls  against  the  four 
lights  of  heaven.  The  exterior  aspect  is  large  and  free ;  respon- 
sible without  pretentiousness ;  comfortable  without  sordidness  ; 
liberal  without  prodigality. 

The  interior  more  than  confirms  the  outward  promise.  In 
summer  it  is  full  of  subdued  sunlight,  and  open  to  the  wandering 
perfumes  of  the  gardens  beyond.  It  is  still  without  being  hushed. 
The  silence  seems  always  either  brooding  over  music  fled,  or 
awaiting  melody.  Sounds  which  abroad  strike  harshly  upon  the 
ear  come  mingled  with  a  murmur  of  leaves,  and  are  no  more 
than  the  stray,  full-bodied  notes  of  an  incomplete  tune. 

In  winter  huge  fires  blaze  for  welcome.     The  silver  shines, 
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the  pictures  gleam,  the  drapery  grows  mellow,  the  carpets  catch 
the  warmth,  the  ceiling  throws  down  the  glow  of  the  ruddy  light. 
Soft  chairs  and  couches  woo  the  stranger  to  repose,  and  importune 
him  to  delay. 

The  master  of  this  house,  Mr.  William  Bayliss,  had  just 
reached  that  period  of  life  when,  fortune  having  favoured  him, 
and  he  being  untroubled  by  any  later  growth  of  ambition,  he  was 
little  disposed  for  new  enterprise,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
what  might  be  yet  given  to  him  of  life  in  all  the  peacefulness  of 
moderate  use.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Bayliss  was  a  man  of  rather  more  than  the  middle  height. 
His  figure  was  but  slightly  stouter  than  forty  years  ago.  He  had 
large  kindly  blue  eyes,  a  broad  unwrinkled  forehead,  and,  save 
where  a  fringe  of  grey  hair  ran  round  the  lower  part  of  his  head, 
he  was  quite  bald.  He  did  not  wear  whiskers,  beard,  or  mous- 
tache. In  youth  he  had  been  good-looking.  In  age  he  had  a 
singularly  gracious  benevolent  face. 

Mrs.  Bayliss,  five  years  his  junior,  and  married  to  him  thirty 
years  ago,  reflected  many  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  his 
expression.  She  had  been  his  good  wife  all  that  time.  She 
believed  there  was  no  better  man  than  he  in  all  the  world. 

To  this  good  couple  one  daughter  had  been  born.  Kate  was 
her  name.  And  now  this  day,  in  the  middle  of  leafy  June,  Kate 
was  to  be  married.  She  was  to  marry  Edward  Mayne,  the  choice 
of  her  own  heart,  the  only  sweetheart  of  her  girlhood,  and  the 
suitor  who  had  won  the  love  and  respect  of  her  father  and  mother. 

Kate  was  twenty-two,  tall  and  lithe,  had  dark  eyes  and  a 
round  red  cheek,  and  red  lips,  and  dark-brown  hair,  with  here  and 
there  flaws  of  lighter  brown  that  made  rich  gold  of  the  sunlight. 
She  smiled  oftener  than  laughed,  but  when  she  did  laugh  there 
was  such  a  tone  of  exquisite  enjoyment  that  people  paused  to 
listen  as  we  hush  our  rude  voices  when,  unawares,  we  are  startled 
by  the  lark. 

Edward  Mayne  was  a  jovial,  light-hearted  fellow,  tall  too, 
flat-chested,  lightly  built  and  lithe,  with  animal  spirits  enough 
for  a  parish,  good  heart  enough  for  a  county,  and  as  much  good 
sense  as  you  would  like  to  see  in  any  fine,  handsome,  dashing 
young  fellow  of  seven-and-twenty.  Although  he  had  not  been 
up  to  this  at  all  blameless,  he  was,  everyone  said  who  knew  him 
well,  of  the  best  kind  of  raw  material  from  which  the  best  kind  of 
Englishman  is  made. 
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When  all  the  oratorical  formalities  of  the  breakfast  had  been 
complied  with,  and  yet  an  hour  was  to  spare  before  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  set  out  upon  their  honeymoon,  the  master  of  the 
house  rose  and  said  : — 

'  There  is  just  time  before  the  young  people  leave  us  for  a 
little  story,  which  has  been  a  blameless  secret  between  my  wife 
and  me  for  many  a  year.  Some  of  you  are  old  friends,  yet  I 
think  the  memory  of  none  of  you  reaches  back  to  the  circumstance 
which  caused  me  to  call  this  house  the  Log  Hut. 

*  It  has  been  my  good  fortune — good  fortune  for  which  I  am 
ever  grateful  to  heaven — that  having  begun  life  with  a  modest 
education  and  no  fortune,  I  have  arrived,  towards  the  close  of  my 
years,  at  a  position  of  comfort,  nay,  moderate  affluence. 

'  I  began  life  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  office  of  a  large 
timber  firm.  At  sixteen  I  entered  the  office,  and,  until  I  was 
close  upon  twenty,  was  occupied  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
counting-house.  I  never  cared  much  for  desk  work,  and  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  leaving  my  desk  and  taking  a  position 
in  our  great  timber-yard.  Here  was  a  life  of  physical  activity, 
in  which  I  found  scope  for  judgment ;  at  the  office  I  had  done 
merely  mechanical  work. 

*  Marston  and  Co.  bought  and  sold  wood  of  all  kinds :  Swedish, 
North  American,  West  Indian,  British  African.     I  quickly  be- 
came master  of  my  business.     I  liked  it ;  and  liking  in  business 
is  more  than  half  the  battle.     I  need  not  go  into  technical  detail, 
it  will  be  enough  if  I  say  that  when  I  reached  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age  I  was  one  of  the  best  judges  of  logs  in  London.     To 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  business  it  may  seem  that  little 
or  no  skill  is  required  in  selecting  timber.     But  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  wide  difference  of  prices  of  fancy  wood  of  the  same 
kind,  the  value  of  an  expert  will  appear. 

*  At  this  time  I  had  a  salary  which  will  appear,  while  sufficient 
to  keep  a  bachelor  in  a  homely  way,  was  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  a  wife  and  family.     But — '  here  he  leaned  with  a 
pleasant  gentle  courtesy  towards  his  wife,  *  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  who  my  wife  should  be  if  ever  I  married.     Out  of  my  small 
salary  I  was  able  to  lay  by  a  little  money.     We  used  to  call  this 
her  dowry  '  — here  he  bowed  again  in  the  direction  of  his  wife — 
*  for  she  was  an  orphan  alone  in  the  world,  and  kept  herself  on 
her  slender  earnings  as  a  schoolmistress. 

1  Three  or  four  sons  of  members  of  the  firm  were   in  the 
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business,  so  that  I,  being  without  capital,  had  little  or  no  chance 
of  ever  attaining  to  a  partnership.  There  were,  of  course,  men 
with  much  larger  salaries  than  my  own,  but  they  were  older  by 
twenty  years,  and  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes  is  bad  work.  I 
plainly  saw  that  marriage  was  for  me  out  of  the  question  as  long 
as  I  stayed  with  Marston  and  Co.  Accordingly,  when  I  was  about 
six-and-twenty,  and  had  saved  close  upon  a  hundred  pounds,  I 
went  to  the  head  of  the  firm  and  explained  my  case.  I  told  him 
I  felt,  as  far  as  the  business  and  the  treatment  I  received  went, 
perfectly  satisfied,  but  that  I  was  anxious  to  push  my  fortune  so 
that  I  might  settle  in  life.  Old  Mr.  Marston  was  extremely  kind. 
He  told  me  they  were  greatly  pleased  with  me,  and  that  they 
would  do  anything  in  reason  rather  than  let  me  go,  but  that 
certain  infrangible  conditions  of  promotion  existed  that  I  could 
not  be  put  over  the  head  of  my  seniors,  and  that  although  he  was 
willing  to  increase  my  salary  to  the  utmost  limit — consistent  with 
my  services — he  could  not  on  any  account  overstep  the  limit.  I 
explained  that  the  increase  he  offered  would  not  meet  my  views, 
and  that  I  had  determined  to  leave  as  soon  as  a  substitute  for  me 
was  supplied. 

*  Mr.  Marston  then  asked  me  what  I  proposed  doing.  I 
remember,  as  though  it  was  but  yesterday,  the  mixture  of  pride 
and  humiliation  I  felt  when  I  told  him  that  I  intended  starting 
in  business  for  myself. 

'"May  I  ask,"  he  said,  "what  business  you  purpose  starting 
in?" 

' "  Something  the  same  as  I  have  been  at,"  I  said,  feeling  still 
more  uncomfortable. 

' "  Oh  !  "  he  cried  with  a  smile,  "  you  are  going  to  be  a  rival  of 
ours  ?  " 

* "  No,  no  !  "  I  hastened  to  say.  "  I  intend  buying  and  selling 
on  commission,  and  I  wish  to  know,  sir,  if  I  may  count  on  you  as 
one  of  my  patrons." 

' "  You  may  count  on  me,"  said  he,  cordially, "  doing  all  for  you 
I  may  fairly  do.  Young  Bayliss,"  he  added  gravely, "  if  you  want 
a  hundred  or  two,  you  have  but  to  say  the  word.  You  can  pay 
me  back  just  as  you  please." 

4 1  thanked  him  most  sincerely,  and  told  him  that  for  my 
present  purposes  I  wanted  little  or  no  capital,  except  just  what 
would  keep  me  going  until  I  had  got  my  scheme  into  operation. 

' "  And,"  he  said,  "  may  I  ask  what  exactly  is  your  scheme  ?  " 
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*"  Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "  I  imagine  I  am  a  good  judge  of  fancy 
logs- 

' "  So  they  tell  me,  so  they  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  are  sorry  to  lose  you." 

'  "  And  my  notion  is,  that  if  I  go  about  here  and  there  I  may 
be  able  to  find  logs  which  the  owners  want  to  sell  and  which  my 
judgment  tells  me  are  good  value  for  the  money  asked.  And,  sir, 
when  I  asked  you  to  help  me  with  your  patronage  I  meant  that 
supposing  I  came  across  a  piece  of  timber  which  I  believed  would 
cut  up  well,  would  you  buy  upon  my  judgment  and  so  put  the 
commission  for  the  sale  in  my  way  ?  " 

' "  A  very  good  idea  for  you  indeed,"  said  the  old  man.  "A  very 
good  notion  indeed.  I  understand  you  have  made  no  mistakes 
up  to  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  good 
deal  with  you.  Of  course,  you  know  all  things  of  that  kind  must 
be  done  through  Mr.  Watkins,  the  master  of  the  yard." 

* "  I  have  already  spoken  to  Mr.  Watkins,  sir,  and  he  says  that, 
with  your  permission,  he  will  be  glad  to  help  me." 

'  In  a  month  I  left  Marston  and  Co.,  and  found  myself  free  to 
do  as  I  pleased,  and  with  about  eighty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  It 
so  happened  that  the  first  day  of  my  liberty,  and  the  first  day  of 
the  Easter  vacation,  were  the  same.  I  thought  that,  after  ten 
years'  close  application  to  business,  I  owed  myself  a  little  holiday, 
and  therefore  I  went  to  Jane  and  told  her  I  had  determined  to  do 
nothing  until  the  vacation  was  over.  I  often  look  back  to  those 
first  days  of  independence,  and  think  that  in  them  began  the 
great  happiness  and  prosperity  which  has  seemed  to  increase,  hour 
by  hour,  ever  since. 

'  When  Jane's  school  re-opened,  I  went  to  work  with  all  the 
vigour  of  hope  and  determination.  For  the  first  year  I  was 
moderately  successful.  I  sold  to  Mr.  Marston  several  pieces  which 
turned  out  to  his  satisfaction,  but  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
my  financial  position  had  not  improved.  I  had  made  no  more 
money  than  if  I  had  remained  in  the  yard.  I  felt  sobered,  but 
not  discouraged.  I  was  seven-and-twenty,  Jane  two-and-twenty, 
and  I  thought  it  time  we  married,  but  I  could  not  conscientiously 
ask  her  to  share  my  small  and  now  uncertain  income,  and  I  had 
determined  from  the  beginning  that  she  should  give  up  school- 
teaching  when  she  became  my  wife. 

'  At  this  time  the  art  of  veneering  was  perhaps  at  its  height, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  here  who  knows  nothing  of  that  art, 
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I  may  say  it  is  simply  that  of  covering  what  I  may  call  base  wood 
with  what  I  may  call  precious  wood.  Logs  of  mahogany,  walnut, 
satinwood,  rosewood,  and  so  on,  are  cut  into  thin  leaves  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  glued  down  on  base  wood.  In 
the  process  of  cutting,  half  the  wood  is  lost ;  but  supposing  an 
inch  thickness  is  required,  you  can  have,  at  the  expense  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  mahogany  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  of 
common  wood,  what  seems  to  be  inch  mahogany.  Quarter  of  an 
inch  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  would  be,  of  course,  an  inch 
and  an  eighth,  but  the  odd  eighth  flies  from  the  circular  saw  in 
mahogany  sawdust. 

'  It  was  in  selecting  logs  which  might  be  profitably  cut  into 
veneer,  I  attracted  attention  at  Marston's  yard.  It  was  on  my 
judgment  in  this  matter  I  started  in  life  on  my  own  account. 
My  plan  was  simple.  I  wandered  from  place  to  place,  from  sale  to 
sale,  from  yard  to  yard,  spying  out  likely-looking  pieces  and  bring- 
ing news  of  them  to  manufacturers. 

'  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  naturally  came  into  contact 
with  men  employed  in  nearly  every  wholesale  timber-yard  in 
London.  Among  these  was  a  working  man  named  John  Fraser, 
who  had  always  struck  me  as  one  possessed  of  a  shrewd  knowledge 
of  timber.  As  with  me,  he  could  give  no  reason  for  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrived.  He  simply  said,  "  I  like  it "  or  "  I 
don't,"  " Buy  it "  or  " let  it  alone ; "  "I  think  it  will  turn  out 
well,"  or  "  I  am  sure  it  is  no  good." 

*  I  cannot  explain  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  drawn  towards  this  man 
Fraser,  and  whenever  I  went  to  where  he  was  employed,  I  made  it  a 
point  to  meet  him  and  have  a  chat.     It  will  not  seem  like  boast- 
ing on  my  part  if  I  say  I  was  a  better  judge  of  logs  than  he.     It 
is  the  simple  truth.  In  my  experience  he  rarely  hesitated,  and  was,  I 
may  say,  never  wrong.     He  was  not  often  astray,  but  on  many 
occasions  he  would  decline  to  give  an  opinion  any  way,  merely 
saying  the  thing  was  beyond  him. 

*  One  wet,  dull,  miserable  forenoon  in  February  I  went  into 
the  yard  where  Fraser  was  employed.     I  had  nothing  to  do  that 
day.     I  knew  no  fresh  consignment  had  reached  that  yard  since 
my  last  visit.     I  felt  depressed,  discouraged.     The  present  year 
had  not  opened  even  as  well  for  me  as  the  former  one.     I  began 
to  think  Jane  and  I  would  have  indeed  very  long  to  wait  before  we 
could  start,  ever  so  modestly,  our  little  home.     I  found  Fraser 
sitting   idly  on   some    square   Quebec    timber.     Because  of  his 
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judgment  in  logs  Fraser  was  allowed  great  latitude  in  laziness. 
In  fact  he  was  retained  almost  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  appraising- 
uncut  wood.  He  was  in  a  peculiarly  morose  and  taciturn  humour. 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  but  negatives  :  It  was  not  a  nice- 
day  :  There  was  no  news  :  Nothing  had  arrived  since  I  was  there 
last :  It  did  not  seem  as  if  the  seasons  were  now  as  they  had 
been  long  ago :  Two  large  timber  firms  had  not  been  able  to  pay 
their  way  and  were  bankrupt :  There  was  no  knowing  but  that 
his  own  firm  was  in  a  bad  way :  It  was  now  pretty  sure  that 


the  end  of  the  world  could  not  be  far  off :  He  had  no  faith  in  hi& 
own  judgment  of  logs,  and  he  began  to  doubt  mine. 

'At  last  he  said  to  me,  "I  know  there  isn't  a  better  judge  of 
stuff  in  the  rough  than  you,  although  you  are  a  young  man,  but 
wait  till  you  come  to  my  years,  and  maybe  you'll  fancy  your  own 
opinion  less." 

*  "  Perhaps  I  may,"  said  I ;  "  but  so  far  as  I  have  gone  I  have 
never  made  a  very  bad  guess  yet." 

' "  Ay,  ay,  ay — youth  is  ever  overbold.  When  I  was  your  age 
maybe  I  too  thought  I  couldn't  be  taken  in.  But  'tis  wonderful 
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how  we  lose  courage  as  we  grow  old.  You  give  an  opinion  twice  as 
readily  as  I  who  have  had  five  times  your  experience.  Tell  me,'* 
he  cried  with  sudden  animation,  "  were  you  ever  downright  beaten 
by  a  log  yet  ?  " 

* "  Never,"  I  answered,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  daresay  I  have  not 
been  long  enough  at  the  business." 

'  "  Would  you  like  to  be  beaten  ?  "  he  said,  getting  up,  and  in- 
fusing what  was  for  him  a  great  deal  of  animation  into  his 
movements. 

' "  If  you've  got  anything  in  stock  you  think  will  beat  me,"  I 
said,  "  let  me  see  it." 

'  "  Come,"  he  said  defiantly,  and  without  another  word  he  led  the 
way  to  a  remote  corner  of  the  yard  where  I  had  never  been  before. 
'  I   followed   in   silence.     In  a  couple  of  minutes  we  stood 
opposite  a  piece  of  mahogany. 

' "  Eighteen  feet  by  three  feet,  by  three  feet,"  he  said.  "  What 
do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 

4 1  looked  long  and  narrowly.     There  was  absolutely  no  indica- 
tion of  promise  in  the  wood,  and  yet  I  felt  an  uneasy  desire  to 
come  by  that  log  in  some  way  or  another.     Not  only  was  there 
no  appearance  of  promise,  but  it  looked  uncouth,  ungainly,  and 
certainly  a  superficial  glance  would  induce  any  average  buyer  to 
pass  it  over.     However  it  was,  the  longer  I  looked  the  less  I 
liked  to  leave  it  there.      Something  drew  me  towards  it,   but 
whether  it  was  the  fascination  of  attraction  or  the  fascination  of 
repulsion  which  chained  me  to  the  spot,  I  could  not  decide. 
4 "  Do  you  know  the  price  they  are  asking  for  it  ?  "  I  said. 
t  "  Three  hundred,"  he  answered  laconically. 
'  "  I'll  go  see  Mr.  Watkins  about  it." 

* "  Yes,"  he  said  in  a  jealous  tone.   "  But  what  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

6  "  I  really  don't  know,"  I  answered  in  perplexity. 
'  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  he  laughed  in  triumph.  "  I  told  you  I'd  show 
you  something  beyond  you.     Why,  that  log  has  been  in  stock  these 
six  years,  and  no  one  will  look  at  it." 

' "  I'll  bring  Mr.  Watkins  this  very  day,"  I  answered,  and  in  a 
few  more  minutes  was  out  of  the  yard. 

*  That  afternoon  the  manager  of  Marston  and  Co.  and  I  went 
back  to  Fraser. 

'"Well,"  said  the  manager,  "Bayliss,  I   thought   you   had 
some  gumption  until  now.    Why,  it  wouldn't  pay  for  the  saw.     I 
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wouldn't  take  a  gift  of  it.     I  wouldn't  pay  the  carriage  of  it  to 
our  place.     It's  a  regular  weed." 

*  I  own  I  was  greatly  discouraged,  but  I  was  more  disturbed 
than  discouraged.     I  could  not  get  out  of  my  mind  that  there 
was  some  secret  hidden  in  that  log.     I  lay  awake  half  the  night 
thinking  of  it.     When  I  slept  I  dreamed  that  Marston  and  Co. 
bought  it  on  my  recommendation,  that  it  turned  out  badly,  and 
that  my  old  employers  told  me  they  would  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  me,  and  bade  me  good-bye  for  ever.     Next  morning, 
when  I  awoke,  I  was  still  more  unsettled  in  my  mind  than  I  had 
been   the   previous    evening.      I   need   not   say   I   attached   no 
importance  to  my  dream.     But  still  my  dream  helped  me  to  one 
determination.      I   resolved   not   to   urge   the   purchase  of  the 
mahogany  upon  Marston  and  Co.     Then,  after  long  and  careful 
thought,  I  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course  I  should  adopt.     I 
went  to  the  City  and  sought  my  old  employer.     I  said  to  him : — 

'  "  When  I  was  leaving  you,  sir,  more  than  a  year  ago,  you 
were  kind  enough  to  say  you  would  lend  me  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  if  I  wanted  it  to  start  me  in  business.  If  you  have  the 
same  confidence  in  me  now  as  you  had  then,  I  would  feel  very 
much  obliged  to  you  indeed  for  a  loan  of  the  money." 

'  The  old  man  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  his  forehead,  and 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence.  "  Bayliss,  I  have  just 
the  same  confidence  in  you  as  ever.  You  can  have  the  money, 
with  pleasure."  Then  readjusting  his  spectacles,  he  continued. 
"  To  show  how  much  I  trust  you,  and  believe  in  you,  I  will  not 
even  ask  you  what  you  intend  doing  with  the  money.  Wait  a 
moment."  He  took  out  a  cheque-book,  filled  a  cheque  up  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

4  My  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  at  the  kindly  act  of 
this  good  old  man,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  speak.  As  soon  as  I  was  somewhat  sure  of  the  steadi- 
ness of  my  voice,  I  said,  "  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently,  sir.  I 
will  not  try.  I  hope  you  may  never  be  sorry  for  this,  and  I  hope 
you  may  never  be  ashamed  of  me." 

4  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  not,  my  dear  Bayliss ;  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not,"  he  said,  with  generous  good  nature. 

*  "  It  is  only  fair,  sir,  that  I  should  now  tell  you,"  I  said, 
"  that  I  want  this  money  for  my  first  speculation.     I   intend 
buying  a  log  with  it  and  some  of  my  own  savings." 

*  "  Ah !  "  he  laughed,  "  I  told  you  it  would  come  to  your  rival- 
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ling  us  in  the  end.     Now  that  you  have  told  me  so  much,  tell  me 
a  little  more.     Why  are  not  we  to  buy  this  log  ?  " 

'  "  Because,  sir,  it  is  the  only  one  in  my  experience  I  ever 
was  doubtful  about,  and  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  you,  after 
all  your  kindnesses  to  me,  to  run  any  risk.  And  now,  sir,  I  have 
to  ask  you  for  an  additional  favour.  "Will  you  allow  that  log  to 
be  cut  for  me  in  your  yard  ?  " 

'  Mr.  Marston  said  he  would  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  I  went 
away  with  a  sense  of  heavy  responsibility,  and  gratitude  too  deep 
for  words. 

'  That  day  I  bought  the  unpromising  piece  of  timber  for  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  and  the  next  day  it  was  in 
Marston's  yard  in  front  of  the  great  circular  eighteen-foot  saw. 

*  "Watkins  could  scarcely  restrain  his  laughter,  and  I  really 
believe  that,  but  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship,  he  would  have 
treated  me  with  open  scorn.  But  at  the  bottom  of  his  rough 
nature  there  was  a  good  deal  of  kindliness  which  he  took  great 
care  to  conceal.  So  that  after  the  first  surprise  at  my  purchase 
he  tried  rather  to  encourage  than  depress  me,  and  said  that 
perhaps  the  log  would  not  prove  so  badly  as  he  had  supposed. 
"  And  you  know,"  he  said,  "  in  any  case  we  shall  be  able  to  let 
you  have  at  least  half  your  money  for  the  stuff  when  it  is  cut  up. 
However  queer  it  may  turn  out,  we  can  either  work  it  up  our- 
selves or  selj  it." 

'  At  last  the  great  saw  was  started,  and  Watkins  and  I  stood 
by  to  watch  the  result.  The  first  and  second  leaf  came  off,  and 
discovered  nothing  but  a  dark  centre  line  running  down  the  whole 
length.  The  third  showed  a  thickening  and  blurring  of  this  line. 
The  fourth  was  broader,  and  still  more  blurred.  The  same  cha- 
racteristic appeared  increased  in  the  fifth.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
revealed  the  markings  broadening  and  assuming  something  like 
a  definite  shape.  At  the  eighth  the  grain  took  a  sharper  outline. 
We  were  now  two  inches  into  the  wood. 

'  "  Two  sixty-five  you  gave  for  it,"  said  Watkins.  "  Come,  I 
don't  like  to  see  you  lose  your  money.  That  is  half  it,  I  mean. 
I'll  give  you  two  hundred  for  the  log." 

'  I  shook  my  head  and  said,  "  No.  Gro  on."  I  felt  excited. 
My  misgivings  were  fading  away,  and  I  began  to  have  a  tremulous 
anticipation  of  triumph.  We  went  on  for  another  inch.  Now 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  A  regular  pattern  was  gradually  un- 
folding itself. 
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*  "  I'll  give  you  three  hundred  for  it,"  said  Watkins. 
'  "  No,"  I  cried.     "  I'll  keep  my  luck,  good  or  bad." 

'  At  that  time  I  felt  my  future  was  in  the  balance.  If,  as  we 
went  on,  the  pattern  now  indicated  increased,  the  leaves  would  be 
worth  a  small  fortune.  As  it  was,  and  supposing  the  pattern  did 
not  develop,  the  wood  was  of  much  more  value  than  the  money  I 
had  given  for  it. 

4  At  this  point  someone  called  Watkins  away,  and  he  did  not 
return  until  six  inches  had  been  cut  into  leaves.  I  was  now  in  a 
state  of  tumultuous  excitement.  Not  only  had  what  I  may  call 
the  design  expanded  and  taken  sharper  outline,  but  there  could 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  baulk  was,  in  my  regard,  a 
benignant  freak  of  nature.  For  it  revealed  what,  in  lieu  of  any 
other  way  of  expressing  it,  I  may  call  a  decorative  treatment  of 
the  acanthus  leaf.  This  appeared  in  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  grain,  beginning  about  an  eighth  from  one 
end  and  ending  about  an  eighth  from  the  other. 

( "  What  do  you  think  of  it  now  ?  "  I  cried  triumphantly  to 
Watkins. 

*  "  It's  wonderful,"  he  said.     "  It's  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw.     Come,  I'll  give  you  twice  what  you  paid.     What  do 
you  say  ?     It  isn't  every  day  you  get  a  chance  of  making  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  on  one  transaction." 

«  "  I'll  keep  my  luck,"  I  cried.  "  I'll  keep  it,  however  it  may 
turn  out." 

4  Watkins  once  more  went  away.  I  was  in  too  great  a  fever  of 
excitement  to  heed  his  action,  but  afterwards  I  learned  he  then 
sent  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Marston.  In  a  short  time  the  old  man 
came  briskly  into  the  yard. 

' "  So,  young  Bayliss,"  he  said,  "  I  hear  you  have  had  a  won- 
derful stroke  of  luck  with  that  log.  Oh !  "  he  cried,  enthusiasti- 
cally, "  it's  a  beauty !  Upon  my  life,  it  is  a  beauty  !  Will  you 
sell  it  as  it  stands  ?  " 

« 1  shook  my  head.'  "  Mr.  Watkins  has  been  good  enough,"  I 
answered,  "  to  offer  me  five  hundred  and  thirty,  double  what  I 
gave  for  it,  but  I'd  rather  not  take  the  money,  sir,  if  you  don't 

mind." 

1 "  Pooh !  "  cried  the  old  man,  "  I'll  make  it  seven  hundred  and 
fifty.  Eh  ?  Will  you  take  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ?  " 

«  By  this  time  we  had  got  a  third  through,  and  leaf  by  leaf  the 
pattern  had  grown  in  diameter  and  richness  of  design.  For  a 
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moment  I  wavered.  Here  was  a  chance  of  making  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds  without  any  risk  whatever.  Yet  still  I  was 
loth  to  part  with  that  log.  I  said  to  myself  after  a  moment's 
struggle,  "  Sink  or  swim,  I  will  keep  it."  Then  aloud :  "  As 
soon  as  it  is  all  cut  you  shall  have  it  if  you  like,  at  what  you  may 
consider  a  fair  price  ?  " 

« I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  details  beyond  telling 
you  that  cutting  after  cutting  added  to  the  value  of  my  purchase, 
and  that  by  the  time  the  great  saw  passed  through  that  wood 


finally,  Mr.  Marston  had  said  to  me,  "  It  is  worth  every  penny  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  you  can  have  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
for  it  if  that  will  satisfy  you." 

'  I  closed  with  the  old  man  there  and  then,  hurried  out  of  the 
yard,  and  taking  a  cab,  drove  straight  with  the  news  to  Jane. 

*  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  good  fortune.  The  next  and 
greatest  good  luck  that  came  to  me  was  my  wife.  Since  we  were 
married  we  have  prospered  beyond  my  most  ardent  hopes  of  the 
olden  time.  I  have  always  regarded  that  mahogany  log  as  the 
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basis  of  my  fortune,  the  foundation  of  my  success.  It  has  helped 
me  to  the,  building  of  this  house,  which  out  of  gratitude  to  it  I 
have  called  the  Log  Hut.  You  may  have  observed  that  among 
the  presents  which  kind  friends  have  poured  in  upon  Kate,  my 
daughter,  on  this  occasion,  there  was  none  from  me.  I  have  kept 
this  story  until  now  in  order  to  give  point  to  my  wedding  gift. 
The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  but  before  the  young  people  set  out, 
accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  of  all,  I  think  it  only  right  they 
should  know  that  the  present  I  intend  for  them  upon  the  occasion 
of  their  marriage,  is  the  Log  Hut  of  Clapham.' 


THE 
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VEKYBODY  knows  by  name 
at  least  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Grreatrex,  the  discoverer  of 
that  abstruse  molecular 
theory  of  the  interrelations 
of  forces  and  energies.  He 
is  a  comparatively  young 
man  still,  as  times  go,  for  a 
person  of  such  scientific  dis- 
tinction, for  he  is  now  barely 
forty ;  but  to  look  at  his  tall, 
spare,  earnest  figure,  and 
his  clear-cut,  delicate,  in- 
tellectual face,  you  would 
scarcely  imagine  that  he 
had  once  been  the  hero  of 
a  singularly  strange  and 
romantic  story.  Yet  there 
have  been  few  lives  more  ro- 
mantic than  Arthur  Gfreat- 
rex's,  and  few  histories 
stranger  in  their  way  than 
this  of  his  engagement. 

After  all,  why  should  not  a  scientific  light  have  a  romance  of  his 

own  as  well  as  other  people  ? 

Fifteen  years  ago  Arthur  Grreatrex,  then  a  young  Cambridge 
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fellow,  had  just  come  up  to  begin  his  medical  studies  at  a  London 
hospital.  He  was  tall  in  those  days,  of  course,  but  not  nearly  so 
slender  or  so  pale  as  now  ;  for  he  had  rowed  seven  in  his  college  boat, 
and  was  a  fine,  athletic  young  man  of  the  true  English  university 
pattern.  Handsome,  too,  then  and  always,  but  with  a  more  human- 
looking  and  ordinary  handsomeness  when  he  was  young  than  in  these 
latter  times  of  his  scientific  eminence.  Indeed,  anyone  who  met 
Arthur  Grreatrex  at  that  time  would  merely  have  noticed  him  as 
a  fine,  intelligent  young  English  gentleman,  with  a  marked  taste 
for  manly  sports,  and  a  decided  opinion  of  his  own  about  most 
passing  matters  of  public  interest. 

Already,  even  in  those  days,  the  young  medical  student  was 
very  deeply  engaged  in  recondite  speculations  on  the  question  of 
energy.  His  active  mind,  always  dwelling  upon  wide  points  of  cos- 
mical  significance,  had  hit  upon  the  germ  of  that  great  revolu- 
tionary idea  which  was  afterwards  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
modern  physics.  But,  as  often  happens  with  young  men  of 
twenty-five,  there  was  another  subject  which  divided  his  attention 
with  the  grand  theory  of  his  life  :  and  that  subject  was  the  pretty 
daughter  of  his  friend  and  instructor,  Dr.  Abury,  the  eminent 
authority  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  In  all  London  you 
couldn't  have  found  a  sweeter  or  prettier  girl  than  Hetty  Abury. 
Young  Grreatrex  thought  her  clever,  too ;  and,  though  that  is  per- 
haps saying  rather  too  much,  she  was  certainly  a  good  deal  above 
the  average  of  ordinary  London  girls  in  intellect  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

'  They  say,  Arthur,'  she  said  to  him  on  the  day  after  their 
formal  engagement,  '  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth ;  and  yet  it  seems  somehow  as  if  ours  was  wonderfully 
smoothed  over  for  us  by  everybody  and  everything.  I  am  the 
happiest  and  proudest  girl  in  all  the  world  to  have  won  the  love  of 
such  a  man  as  you  for  my  future  husband.' 

Arthur  Grreatrex  stroked  the  back  of  her  white  little  hand  with 
his,  and  answered  gently,  '  I  hope  nothing  will  ever  arise  to  make 
the  course  of  our  love  run  any  the  rougher ;  for  certainly  we  do 
seem  to  have  every  happiness  laid  out  most  temptingly  before  us. 
It  almost  feels  to  me  as  if  my  paradise  had  been  too  easily  won, 
and  I  ought  to  have  something  harder  to  do  before  I  enter  it.' 

'  Don't  say  that,  Arthur,'  Hetty  put  in  hastily.  '  It  sounds 
too  much  like  an  evil  omen.' 

4  You  superstitious  little  woman ! '  the  young  doctor  replied  with 
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a  smile.  '  Talking  to  a  scientific  man  about  signs  and  portents  !  ' 
And  he  kissed  her  wee  hand  tenderly,  and  went  home  to  his 
bachelor  lodging  with  that  strange  exhilaration  in  heart  and  step 
which  only  the  ecstasy  of  first  love  can  ever  bring  one. 

'  No,'  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down  in  his  own  easy 
chair,  and  lighted  his  cigar ;  '  I  don't  believe  any  cloud  can  ever 
arise  between  me  and  Hetty.  We  have  everything  in  our  favour — 
means  to  live  upon,  love  for  one  another,  a  mutual  respect,  kind 
relations,  and  hearts  that  were  meant  by  nature  each  for  the 
other.  Hetty  is  certainly  the  very  sweetest  little  girl  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  she's  as  good  as  she's  sweet,  and  as  loving  as  she's 
beautiful.  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  for  a  man  in  love  to  have 
to  read  up  medicine  for  his  next  examination  !  '  And  he  took  a 
medical  book  down  from  the  shelf  with  a  sigh,  and  pretended  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  till  his  cigar  was 
finished.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  words  really  swam  be- 
fore him,  and  all  the  letters  on  the  page  apparently  conspired 
together  to  make  up  but  a  single  name  a  thousand  times  over — 
Hetty,  Hetty,  Hetty,  Hetty.  At  last  he  laid  the  volume  down  as 
hopeless,  and  turned  dreamily  into  his  bedroom,  only  to  lie  awake 
half  the  night  and  think  perpetually  on  that  one  theme  of  Hetty. 

Next  day  was  Dr.  Abury's  weekly  lecture  on  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  Arthur  Greatrex,  convinced  that 
he  really  must  make  an  effort,  went  to  hear  it.  The  subject  was 
one  that  always  interested  him ;  and  partly  by  dint  of  mental 
attention,  partly  out  of  sheer  desire  to  master  the  matter,  he 
managed  to  hear  it  through,  and  even  take  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  import.  As  he  left  the  room  to  go  down  the  hospital  stairs,  he 
had  his  mind  fairly  distracted  between  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  insanity,  and  Hetty  Abury.  *  Was  there  ever  such  an  unfortunate 
profession  as  medicine  for  a  man  in  love  ?  '  he  asked  himself,  half 
angrily.  '  Why  didn't  I  go  and  be  a  parson  or  a  barrister,  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  have  kept  me  from  mixing  up  such  incon- 
gruous associations  ?  And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it 
too,  there's  no  particular  natural  connection  after  all  between 
"  Chitty  on  Contract,"  and  dearest  Hetty.' 

Musing  thus,  he  turned  to  walk  down  the  great  central  stair- 
case of  the  hospital.  As  he  did  so,  his  attention  was  attracted  for 
a  moment  by  a  singular  person  who  was  descending  the  opposite 
stair  towards  the  same  landing.  This  person  was  tall  and  not 
ill-looking ;  but,  as  he  came  down  the  steps,  he  kept  pursing  up 

26—2 
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his  mouth  and  cheeks  into  the  most  extraordinary  and  hideous 
grimaces ;  in  fact,  he  was  obviously  making  insulting  faces  at 
Arthur  Grreatrex.  Arthur  was  so  much  preoccupied  at  the 
moment,  however,  that  he  hardly  had  time  to  notice  the  eccentric 
stranger ;  and,  as  he  took  him  for  one  of  the  harmless  lunatic 
patients  in  the  mental-diseases  ward,  he  would  have  passed  on 
without  further  observing  the  man  but  for  an  odd  circumstance 
which  occurred  as  they  both  reached  the  great  central  landing 
together.  Arthur  happened  to  drop  the  book  he  was  carrying 
from  under  his  arm,  and  instinctively  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  At 
the  same  moment  the  grimacing  stranger  dropped  his  own  book 
also,  not  in  imitation,  but  by  an  obvious  coincidence,  and  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  with  the  self-same  gesture.  Struck  by  the  oddity 
of  the  situation,  Arthur  turned  to  look  at  the  curious  patient.  To 
his  utter  horror  and  surprise,  he  discovered  that  the  man  he  had 
been  observing  was  his  own  reflection. 

In  one  second  the  real  state  of  the  case  flashed  like  lightning 
across  his  bewildered  brain.  There  was  no  opposite  staircase,  as 
he  knew  very  well,  for  he  had  been  down  those  steps  a  hundred 
times  before  :  nothing  but  a  big  mirror,  which  reflected  and 
doubled  the  one-sided  flight  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  only  his 
momentary  preoccupation  which  had  made  him  for  a  minute  fall 
into  the  obvious  delusion.  The  man  whom  he  saw  descending 
towards  him  was  really  himself,  Arthur  Grreatrex. 

Even  so,  he  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  full  strangeness  of  the 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed.  It  was  only  as  he  turned  to  descend 
again  that  he  caught  another  glimpse  of  himself  in  the  big  mirror, 
and  saw  that  he  was  still  making  the  most  horrible  and  ghastliest 
grimaces — grimaces  such  as  he  had  never  seen  equalled  save  by 
the  monkeys  at  the  Zoo,  and  (horridest  thought  of  all!)  by  the 
worst  patients  in  the  mental-disease  ward.  He  pulled  himself  up 
in  speechless  horror,  and  looked  once  more  into  the  big  mirror. 
Yes,  there  was  positively  no  mistaking  the  fact :  it  was  he,  Arthur 
Grreatrex,  fellow  of  Catherine's,  who  was  making  these  hideous  and 
meaningless  distortions  of  his  own  countenance. 

With  a  terrible  effort  of  will,  he  pulled  his  face  quite  straight 
again,  and  assumed  his  usual  grave  and  quiet  demeanour.  For  a 
full  minute  he  stood  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass ;  and  then, 
fearful  that  someone  else  would  come  and  surprise  him,  he  hurried 
down  the  remaining  steps,  and  rushed  out  into  the  streets  of 
London.  Which  way  he  turned  he  did  not  know  or  care  ;  all  he 
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knew  was  that  he  was  repressing  by  sheer  force  of  muscular  strain 
a  deadly  impulse  to  pucker  up  his  mouth  and  draw  down  the 
corners  of  his  lips  into  one-sided  grimaces.  As  he  passed  down 
the  streets,  he  watched  his  own  image  faintly  reflected  in  the 


panes  of  the  windows,  and  saw  that  he  was  maintaining  outward 
decorum,  but  only  with  a  conscious  and  evident  struggle.  At  one 
doorstep  a  little  child  was  playing  with  a  kitten  ;  Arthur  Greatrex, 
who  was  a  naturally  kindly  man,  looked  down  at  her  and  smiled, 
in  spite  of  his  preoccupation :  instead  of  smiling  back,  the  child 
uttered  a  scream  of  terror,  and  rushed  back  into  the  house  to 
hide  her  face  in  her  mother's  apron.  He  felt  instinctively  that,  in 
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place  of  smiling,  he  had  looked  at  the  child  with  one  of  his  awful 
faces.  It  was  horrible,  unendurable,  and  he  walked  on  through 
the  streets  and  across  the  bridges,  pulling  himself  together  all  the 
time,  till  at  last,  half-unconsciously,  he  found  himself  near  Pimlico, 
where  the  Aburys  were  then  living. 

Looking  around  him,  he  saw  that  he  had  come  nearly  to  the 
corner  where  Hetty's  little  drawing-room  faced  the  road.  The 
accustomed  place  seemed  to  draw  him  off  for  a  moment  from 
thinking  of  himself,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had  promised  Hetty 
to  come  in  for  luncheon.  But  dare  he  go  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
and  body  as  he  then  found  himself  in  ?  Well,  Hetty  would  be 
expecting  him  ;  Hetty  would  be  disappointed  if  he  didn't  come ; 
he  certainly  mustn't  break  his  engagement  with  dear  little  Hetty. 
After  all,  he  began  to  say  to  himself,  what  was  it  but  a  mere 
twitching  of  his  face,  probably  a  slight  nervous  affection  ? 
Young  doctors  are  always  nervous  about  themselves1  they  say; 
they  find  all  their  own  symptoms  accurately  described  in  all  the 
text-books.  His  face  wasn't  twitching  now,  of  that  he  was  certain  ; 
the  nearer  he  got  to  Hetty's,  the  calmer  he  grew,  and  the  more  he 
was  conscious  he  could  relax  his  attention  without  finding  his 
muscles  were  playing  tricks  upon  him.  He  would  turn  in  and 
have  luncheon,  and  soon  forget  all  about  it. 

Hetty  saw  him  coming,  and  ran  lightly  to  open  the  door  for 
him,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her  at  the  table,  he  forgot 
straightway  his  whole  trouble,  and  found  himself  at  once  in 
paradise  once  more.  All  through  lunch  they  talked  about  other 
things — happy  plans  for  the  future,  and  the  small  prettinesses 
that  lovers  find  so  perennially  delightful ;  and  long  before  Arthur 
went  away  the  twitching  in  his  face  had  altogether  ceased  to 
trouble  him.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon he  happened  to  glance  casually  at  the  looking-glass  above 
the  drawing-room  fireplace  (those  were  the  pre-Morrisian  days 
when  overmantels  as  yet  were  not),  and  he  saw  to  his  great  com- 
fort that  his  face  was  resting  in  its  usual  handsome  repose  and  peace- 
fulness.  A  bright,  earnest,  strong  face  it  was,  with  all  the  promise 
of  greatness  already  in  it ;  and  so  Hetty  thought  as  she  looked 
up  at  it  from  the  low  footstool  where  she  sat  by  his  side,  and  half 
whispered  into  his  ear  the  little  timid  confidences  of  early  betrothal. 
Five  o'clock  tea  came  all  too  soon,  and  then  Arthur  felt  he 
must  really  be  going  and  must  get  home  to  do  a  little  reading. 
On  his  way,  he  fancied  once  he  saw  a  street  boy  start  in  evident 
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surprise  as  he  approached  him,  but  it  might  be  fancy ;  and  when 
the  street  boy  stuck  his  tongue  into  the  corner  of  his  cheek  and 
uttered  derisive  shouts  from  a  safe  distance,  Arthur  concluded  he 
was  only  doing  after  the  manner  of  his  kind  out  of  pure  gratuitous 
insolence.  He  went  home  to  his  lodgings  and  sat  down  to  an 
hour's  work ;  but  after  he  had  read  up  several  pages  more  of 
'  Stuckey  on  Grout,'  he  laid  down  the  book  in  disgust,  and  took 
out  Helmholtz  and  Joule  instead,  indulging  himself  with  a  little 
desultory  reading  in  his  favourite  study  of  the  higher  physics. 

As  he  read  and  read  the  theory  of  correlation,  the  great  idea 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  energy,  which  had  escaped  all  these 
learned  physicists,  and  which  was  then  slowly  forming  itself  in  his 
own  mind,  grew  gradually  clearer  and  clearer  still  before  his 
mental  vision.  Helmholtz  was  wrong  here,  because  he  had  not 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  disjunctive  nature  of  electric  energy  ; 
Joule  was  wrong  there,  because  he  had  failed  to  understand 
the  real  antithesis  between  potential  and  kinetic.  He  laid  down 
the  books,  paced  up  and  down  the  room  thoughtfully,  and  be- 
held the  whole  concrete  theory  of  interrelation  embodying  itself 
visibly  before  his  very  eyes.  At  last  he  grew  fired  with  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  his  own  conception,  seized  a  quire  of 
foolscap,  and  sat  down  eagerly  at  the  table  to  give  written  form 
to  the  splendid  phantom  that  was  floating  before  him  in  so  dis- 
tinct a  fashion.  He  would  make  a  great  name,  for  Hetty's  sake ; 
and,  when  he  had  made  it,  his  dearest  reward  would  be  to  know 
that  Hetty  was  proud  of  him. 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat  and  wrote,  as  if  inspired,  at  his  little 
table.  The  landlady  knocked  at  the  door  to  tell  him  dinner  was 
ready,  but  he  would  have  none  of  it,  he  said ;  let  her  bring  him 
up  a  good  cup  of  strong  tea  and  a  few  plain  biscuits.  So  he  wrote 
and  wrote  in  feverish  haste,  drinking  cup  after  cup  of  tea,  and 
turning  off  page  after  page  of  foolscap,  till  long  past  midnight. 
The  whole  theory  had  come  up  so  distinctly  before  his  mind's  eye, 
under  the  exceptional  exaltation  of  first  love,  and  the  powerful 
stimulus  of  the  day's  excitement,  that  he  wrote  it  off  as  though  he 
had  it  by  heart ;  omitting  only  the  mathematical  calculations, 
which  he  left  blank,  not  because  he  had  not  got  them  clearly  in 
his  head,  but  because  he  would  not  stop  his  flying  pen  to  copy 
them  all  out  then  and  there  at  full  length,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
main  thread  of  his  argument.  When  he  had  finished,  about  forty 
sheets  of  foolscap  lay  huddled  together  on  the  table  before  him, 
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written  in  a  hasty  hand,  and  scarcely  legible  ;  but  they  contained 
the  first  rough  draft  and  central  principle  of  that  immortal  work, 
the  'Transcendental  Dynamics.' 

Arthur  Grreatrex  rose  from  the  table,  where  his  grand  dis- 
covery was  first  formulated,  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
theory,  and  fully  determined  to  submit  it  shortly  to  the  critical 
judgment  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  As  he  took  up  his  bedroom 
candle,  however,  he  went  over  to  the  mantelpiece  to  kiss  Hetty's 
photograph,  as  he  always  did  (for  even  men  of  science  are  human) 
every  evening  before  retiring.  He  lifted  the  portrait  reverently 
to  his  lips,  and  was  just  about  to  kiss  it,  when  suddenly  in  the 
mirror  before  him  he  saw  the  same  horrible  mocking  face  which  had 
greeted  him  so  unexpectedly  that  morning  on  the  hospital  stair- 
case. It  was  a  face  of  inhuman  devilry ;  the  face  of  a  mediaeval 
demon,  a  hideous,  grinning,  distorted  ghoul,  a  very  caricature 
and  insult  upon  the  features  of  humanity.  In  his  dismay  he 
dropped  the  frame  and  the  photograph,  shivering  the  glass  that 
covered  it  into  a  thousand  atoms.  Summoning  up  all  his  resolu- 
tion, he  looked  again.  Yes,  there  was  no  mistaking  it :  a  face 
was  gibing  and  jeering  at  him  from  the  mirror  with  diabolical 
ingenuity  of  distorted  hideousness ;  a  disgusting  face  which  even 
the  direct  evidence  of  his  senses  would  scarcely  permit  him  to 
believe  was  really  the  reflection  of  his  own  features.  It  was  over- 
powering, it  was  awful,  it  was  wholly  incredible ;  and,  utterly 
unmanned  by  the  sight,  he  sank  back  into  his  easy  chair  and 
buried  his  face  bitterly  between  the  shelter  of  his  trembling 
hands. 

At  that  moment  Arthur  Grreatrex  felt  sure  he  knew  the  real 
meaning  of  the  horror  that  surrounded  him.  He  was  going  mad. 

For  ten  minutes  or  more  he  sat  there  motionless,  hot  tears  boil- 
ing up  from  his  eyes  and  falling  silently  between  his  fingers.  Then 
at  last  he  rose  nervously  from  his  seat,  and  reached  down  a  volume 
from  the  shelf  behind  him.  It  was  Prang's  'Treatise  on  the 
Physiology  of  the  Brain.'  He  turned  it  over  hurriedly  for  a  few 
pages,  till  he  came  to  the  passage  he  was  looking  for. 

*  Ah,  I  thought  so,'  he  said  to  himself,  half  aloud :  '  "  Premoni- 
tory symptoms  :  facial  distortions  ;  infirmity  of  the  will ;  inability 
to  distinguish  muscular  movements."  Let's  see  what  Prang  has 
to  say  about  it.  "  A  not  uncommon  concomitant  of  these  early 
stages " — Great  heavens,  how  calmly  the  man  talks  about  losing 
your  reason ! — "  is  an  unconscious  or  semi-conscious  tendency  to 
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produce  a  series  of  extraordinary  facial  distortions.  At  times,  the 
sufferer  is  not  aware  of  the  movements  thus  initiated ;  at  other 
times  they  are  quite  voluntary,  and  are  accompanied  by  bodily 
gestures  of  contempt  or  derision  for  passing  strangers."  Why, 
that's  what  must  have  happened  with  that  boy  this  morning ! 
"  Symptoms  of  this  character  usually  result  from  excessive  activity 
of  the  brain,  and  are  most  frequent  among  mathematicians  or 
scholars  who  have  overworked  their  intellectual  faculties.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  precursors  of  acute  dementia." 
Acute  dementia !  Oh,  Hetty  !  Oh,  heavens  !  What  have  I  done 
to  deserve  such  a  blow  as  this  ?  ' 

He  laid  his  face  between  his  hands  once  more,  and  sobbed 
like  a  broken-hearted  child  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  turned 
accidentally  towards  his  tumbled  manuscript.  '  No,  no,'  he  said 
to  himself,  reassuringly ;  '  I  can't  be  going  mad.  My  brain  was 
never  clearer  in  my  life.  I  couldn't  have  done  a  piece  of  good 
work  like  that,  bristling  with  equations  and  figures  and  formulae, 
if  my  head  was  really  giving  way.  I  seemed  to  grasp  the  subject 
as  I  never  grasped  it  in  my  life  before.  I  never  worked  so  well  at 
Cambridge ;  this  is  a  discovery,  a  genuine  discovery.  It's  impos- 
sible that  a  man  who  was  going  mad  could  ever  see  anything  so 
visibly  and  distinctly  as  I  see  that  universal  principle.  Let's 
look  again  at  what  Prang  has  to  say  upon  that  subject.' 

He  turned  over  the  volume  a  few  pages  further,  and  glanced 
lightly  at  the  contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  till  at  last  a 
few  words  in  the  title  struck  his  eye,  and  he  hurried  on  to  the 
paragraph  they  indicated,  with  feverish  eagerness.  As  he  did  so, 
these  were  the  words  which  met  his  bewildered  gaze. 

*  In  certain  cases,  especially  among  men  of  unusual  intelligence 
and  high  attainments,  the  exaltation  of  incipient  madness  takes 
rather  the  guise  of  a  scientific  or  philosophic  enthusiasm.  Instead 
of  imagining  himself  the  possessor  of  untold  wealth,  or  the  abso- 
lute despot  of  a  servile  people,  the  patient  deludes  himself  with 
the  belief  that  he  has  made  a  great  discovery  or  lighted  upon  a 
splendid  generalisation  of  the  deepest  and  most  universal  import- 
ance. He  sees  new  truths  crowding  upon  him  with  the  most 
startling  and  vivid  objectivity.  He  perceives  intimate  relations  of 
things  which  he  never  before  suspected.  He  destroys  at  one  blow 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  ;  he  discovers  obvious  flaws  in 
the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace ;  he  gives  a  scholar's-mate  to  Kant 
in  the  very  fundamental  points  of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason." 

26—5 
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The  more  serious  the  attack,  the  more  utterly  convinced  is  the 
patient  of  the  exceptional  clearness  of  his  own  intelligence  at  that 
particular  moment.  He  writes  pamphlets  whose  scientific  value 
he  ridiculously  over-estimates ;  and  he  is  sure  to  be  very  angry 
with  anyone  who  tries  rationally  to  combat  his  newly-found 
authority.  Mathematical  reasoners  are  especially  liable  to  this 
form  of  incipient  mental  disease,  which,  when  combined  with  the 
facial  distortions  already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  section,  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  terminate  in  acute  dementia.' 

*  Acute  dementia  again ! '  Arthur  Greatrex  cried  with  a  gesture 
of  horror,  flinging  the  book  from  him  as  if  it  were  a  poisonous 
serpent.  'Acute  dementia,  acute  dementia,  acute  dementia; 
nothing  but  acute  dementia  ahead  of  me,  whichever  way  I  happen 
to  turn.  Oh,  this  is  too  horrible  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  marry 
Hetty !  And  yet  I  shall  never  be  able  to  break  it  to  Hetty ! 
Great  heavens,  that  such  a  phantom  as  this  should  have  risen 
between  me  and  paradise  only  since  this  very  morning  ! ' 

In  his  agony  he  caught  up  the  papers  on  which  he  had  written 
the  rough  draft  of  his  grand  discovery,  and  crumpled  them  up 
fiercely  in  his  fingers.  '  The  cursed  things  ! '  he  groaned  between 
his  teeth,  tossing  them  with  a  gesture  of  impatient  disgust  into 
the  waste-paper  basket ;  '  how  could  I  ever  have  deluded  myself 
into  thinking  I  had  hit  offhand  upon  a  grand  truth  which  had 
escaped  such  men  as  Helmholtz,  and  Mayer,  and  Joule,  and  Thom- 
son !  The  thing's  preposterous  upon  the  very  face  of  it ;  I  must 
be  going  mad  indeed  ever  to  have  dreamt  of  it ! ' 

He  took  up  his  candle  once  more,  kissed  the  portrait  in  the 
broken  frame  with  intense  fervour  a  dozen  times  over,  and  then 
went  up  gloomily  into  his  own  bedroom.  There  he  did  not 
attempt  to  undress,  but  merely  pulled  off  his  boots,  lay  down  in 
his  clothes  upon  the  bed,  and  hastily  blew  out  the  candle.  For  a 
long  time  he  lay  tossing  and  turning  in  unspeakable  terror ;  but 
at  last,  after  perhaps  two  hours  or  so,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  dreamed  a  hideous  nightmare,  in  which  somebody  or  other  in 
shadowy  outlines  was  trying  perpetually  to  tear  him  away  by  main 
force  from  poor  pale  and  weeping  Hetty. 

It  was  daylight  when  Arthur  woke  again,  and  he  lay  for  some 
time  upon  his  bed,  thinking  over  his  last  night's  scare,  which 
seemed  much  less  serious,  as  such  things  always  do,  now  that  the 
sun  had  risen  upon  it.  After  a  while  his  mind  got  round  to  the 
energy  question ;  and,  as  he  thought  it  over  once  more,  the  con- 
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viction  forced  itself  afresh  upon  him  that  he  was  right  upon  the 
matter  after  all,  and  that  if  he  was  going  mad  there  was  at  least 
method  in  his  madness.  So  firmly  was  he  convinced  upon  this 
point  now  (though  he  recognised  that  that  very  certainty  might 
be  merely  a  symptom  of  his  coming  malady)  that  he  got  up 
hurriedly,  before  the  lodging-house  servant  came  to  clean  up  his 
little  sitting-room,  so  as  to  rescue  his  crumpled  foolscap  from  the 
waste-paper  basket.  After  that,  a  bath  and  breakfast  almost  made 
him  laugh  at  his  evening  terrors. 

All  the  morning  Arthur  Greatrex  sat  down  at  his  table  again, 
working  in  the  algebraical  calculations  which  he  had  omitted  from 
his  paper  overnight,  and  finishing  it  in  full  form  as  if  for  present- 
ation to  a  learned  society.  But  he  did  not  mean  now  to  offer  it 
to  any  society  :  he  had  a  far  deeper  and  more  personal  interest  in 
the  matter  at  present  than  that.  He  wanted  to  settle  first  of  all 
the  question  whether  he  was  going  mad  or  not.  Afterwards,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  settle  such  minor  theoretical  problems 
as  the  general  physical  constitution  of  the  universe. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  calculations  he  took  the  paper 
in  his  hands,  and  went  out  with  it  to  make  two  calls  on  scientific 
acquaintances.  The  first  man  he  called  upon  was  that  distin- 
guished specialist,  Professor  Linklight,  one  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rities of  his  own  day  on  all  questions  of  molecular  physics.  Poor 
man  !  he  is  almost  forgotten  now,  for  he  died  ten  years  ago  ;  and 
his  scientific  reputation  was  after  all  of  that  flashy  sort  which 
bases  itself  chiefly  upon  giving  good  dinners  to  leading  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society.  But  fifteen  years  ago  Professor  Linklight, 
with  his  cut-and-dried  dogmatic  notions,  and  his  narrow  technical 
accuracy,  was  universally  considered  the  principal  physical  philo- 
sopher in  all  England.  To  him,  then,  Arthur  Greatrex — a  far 
deeper  and  clearer  thinker — took  in  all  humility  the  first  manu- 
script of  his  marvellous  discovery ;  not  to  ask  him  whether  it  was 
true  or  not,  but  to  find  out  whether  it  was  physical  science  at  all 
or  pure  insanity.  The  professor  received  him  kindly ;  and  when 
Arthur,  who  had  of  course  his  own  reasons  for  attempting  a  little 
modest  concealment,  asked  him  to  look  over  a  friend's  paper  for 
him,  with  a  view  to  its  presentation  to  the  Royal  Society,  he 
cheerfully  promised  to  do  his  best.  (  Though  you  will  admit,  my 
dear  Mr.  Greatrex,'  he  said  with  his  blandest  smile,  '  that  your 
friend's  manuscript  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  excessive 
brevity.' 
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From  Linklight's  Arthur  walked  on  tremulously  to  the  house 
of  another  great  scientific  magnate,  Dr.  Warminster,  who  shared 
with  his  friendly  rival,  Abury,  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
living  authority  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Before  Dr.  Warminster,  Arthur  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  apprehensions.  He  told  out  all  his  symptoms  and 
fears  without  reserve,  even  exaggerating  them  a  little,  as  a  man 
is  prone  to  do  through  over-anxiety  not  to  put  too  favourable  a 
face  upon  his  own  ailments.  Dr.  Warminster  listened  attentively 
and  with  a  gathering  interest  to  all  that  Arthur  told  him,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  account  he  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  answered 
in  a  very  grave  and  sympathetic  tone. 

'  My  dear  Greatrex,'  he  said  gently,  holding  his  arm  with  a 
kindly  pressure,  *  I  should  be  dealing  wrongly  with  you  if  I  did  not 
candidly  tell  you  that  your  case  gives  ground  for  very  serious 
apprehensions.  You  are  a  young  man,  and  with  steady  attention 
to  curative  means  and  surroundings,  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
ward  off  this  threatened  danger.  Society,  amusement,  relaxation, 
complete  cessation  of  scientific  work,  absence,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  mental  anxiety  in  any  form,  may  enable  you  to  tide  over  the 
turning  point.  But  that  there  is  danger  threatened,  it  would  be 
unkind  and  untrue  not  to  warn  you.  It  is  very  unusual  for  a 
patient  to  consult  us  in  person  about  these  matters.  More  often 
it  is  the  friends  who  notice  the  coming  change ;  but,  as  you  ask 
me  directly  for  an  opinion,  I  can't  help  telling  you  that  I  regard 
your  case  as  not  without  real  cause  for  the  strictest  care  and  for  a 
preventive  regimen.' 

Arthur  thanked  him  for  the  numerous  directions  he  gave  as 
to  things  which  should  be  done  or  things  which  should  be  avoided, 
and  hurried  out  into  the  street  with  his  brain  swimming  and 
reeling.  '  Absence  of  mental  anxiety  I '  he  said  to  himself  bitterly. 
'  How  calmly  they  talk  about  mental  anxiety !  How  can  I  possibly 
be  free  from  anxiety  when  I  know  I  may  go  mad  at  any  moment, 
and  that  the  blow  would  kill  Hetty  outright?  For  myself,  I 
should  not  care  a  farthing  ;  but  for  Hetty  !  It  is  too  terrible.' 

He  had  not  the  heart  to  call  at  the  Abury s'  that  afternoon, 
though  he  had  promised  to  do  so  ;  and  he  tortured  himself  with 
the  thought  that  Hetty  would  think  him  neglectful.  He  could 
not  call  again  while  the  present  suspense  lasted  ;  and  if  his  worst 
fears  were  confirmed  he  could  never  call  again,  except  once,  to 
take  leave  of  Hetty  for  ever.  For,  deeply  as  Arthur  Greatrex 
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loved  her,  he  loved  her  too  well  ever  to  dream  of  marrying  her  if 
the  possible  shadow  of  madness  was  to  cloud  her  future  life  with 
its  perpetual  presence.  Better  she  should  bear  the  shock,  even  if 
it  killed  her  at  once,  than  that  both  should  live  in  ceaseless 
apprehension  of  that  horrible  possibility,  and  should  become  the 
parents  of  children  upon  whom  that  hereditary  curse  might  rest 


for  a  lifetime,  reflecting  itself  back  with  the  added  sting  of  con- 
scientious remorse  on  the  father  who  had  brought  them  into  the 
world  against  his  own  clear  judgment  of  right  and  justice  ! 

Next  morning  Arthur  went  round  once  more  to  Professor 
Linklight's.  The  professor  had  promised  to  read  through  the 
paper  immediately,  and  give  his  opinion  of  its  chances  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Eoyal  Society.  He  was  sitting  at  his  breakfast- 
table,  in  his  flowered  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  when  Arthur 
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called  upon  him,  and,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand,  was 
actually  skimming  the  last  few  pages  through  his  critical  eye-glass 
as  his  visitor  entered. 

'  Good-morning,  Mr.  Greatrex  ! '  he  said,  with  one  of  his  most 
gracious  smiles,  indicative  of  the  warm  welcome  extended  by 
acknowledged  wisdom  towards  rising  talent.  '  You  see  I  have 
been  reading  your  friend's  paper,  as  I  promised.  Well,  my  dear 
sir,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  it  won't  hold  water.  In 
fact,  it's  a  mere  rigmarole.  Excuse  my  asking  you,  Greatrex,  but 
have  you  any  idea,  my  dear  fellow,  whether  your  friend  is  inclined 
to  be  a  little  cracky  ?  ' 

Arthur  swallowed  a  groan  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
answered  in  as  unconcerned  a  tone  as  possible,  *  Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mr.  Linklight,  some  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  his 
perfect  sanity.' 

'  Ah,  I  should  have  thought  so,'  the  professor  went  on  in  his 
airiest  manner ;  '  I  should  have  thought  so.  The  fact  is,  this 
paper  is  fitter  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Colney  Hatch  Academy 
than  for  those  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  It  has  a  delusive  outer 
appearance  of  physical  thinking,  but  there's  no  real  meaning  in  it 
of  any  sort.  It's  gassy,  unsubstantial,  purely  imaginative.'  And 
the  professor  waved  his  hand  in  the  air  to  indicate  its  utter 
gaseousness.  '  If  you  were  to  ask  my  own  opinion  about  it,  I 
should  say  it's  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  be  produced  by  a 
young  man  of  some  mathematical  training,  with  a  very  superficial 
knowledge  of  modern  physics,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
lapsing  into  complete  insanity.  It's  the  maddest  bit  of  writing 
that  has  ever  yet  fallen  under  my  critical  notice.' 

'  Your  opinion  is  of  course  conclusive,'  Arthur  answered  with 
unfeigned  humility,  his  eyes  almost  bursting  with  the  tears  he  would 
not  let  come  to  the  surface.  '  It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
my  friend,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  accept  your  verdict.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  sir,'  the  professor  put  in  quickly. 
'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  These  crazy  fellows  always  stick  to  their  own 
opinions,  and  think  you  a  perfect  fool  for  disagreeing  with  them. 
Mark  my  words,  Mr.  Greatrex,  your  friend  will  still  go  on  believing-, 
in  spite  of  everything,  that  his  round-about  reasoning  upon  that 
preposterous  square-root-of-Pi  theorem  is  sound  mathematics.' 

And  Arthur,  looking  within,  felt  with  a  glow  of  horror  that 
the  theorem  in  question  seemed  to  him  at  that  moment  more 
obviously  true  and  certain  in  all  its  deductions  than  it  had  ever 
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done  before  since  the  first  day  that  he  conceived  it.  How  very 
mad  he  must  be  after  all. 

He  thanked  Professor  Linklight  as  well  as  he  was  able  for  his 
kindness  in  looking  over  the  paper,  and  groped  his  way  blindly 
through  the  passage  to  the  front  door  and  out  into  the  square. 
Thence  he  staggered  home  wearily,  convinced  that  it  was  all  over 
between  him  and  Hetty,  and  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
forthwith  to  his  horrible  destiny. 

If  he  had  only  known  at  that  moment  that  forty  years  earlier 
Professor  Linklight  had  used  almost  the  same  words  about 
Young's  theory  of  undulations,  and  had  since  used  them  about 
every  new  discovery  from  that  day  to  the  one  on  which  he  then  saw 
him,  he  might  have  attached  less  importance  than  he  actually  did 
to  this  supposed  final  proof  of  his  own  insanity. 

As  Arthur  entered  his  lodgings  he  hung  his  hat  up  on  the 
stand  in  the  passage.  There  was  a  little  strip  of  mirror  in  the 
middle  of  the  stand,  and  glancing  at  it  casually  he  saw  once  more 
that  awful  face — his  own — distorted  and  almost  diabolical,  which 
he  had  learnt  so  soon  to  hate  instinctively  as  if  it  were  a  felon's 
and  a  murderer's.  He  rushed  away  wildly  into  his  little  sitting- 
room,  and  flung  his  manuscript  on  the  table,  almost  without  ob- 
serving that  his  friend  Freeling,  the  rising  young  physiologist, 
was  quietly  seated  on  the  sofa  opposite. 

'  What's  this,  Arthur  ?  '  Freeling  asked,  taking  it  up  carelessly 
and  glancing  at  the  title.  *  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've 
finally  written  out  that  splendid  idea  of  yours  about  the  inter- 
relations of  energy  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have,  Harry ;  I  have,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  hadn't, 
for  it's  all  mad  and  silly  and  foolish  and  meaningless !' 

'  If  it  is,  then  I'm  mad  too,  my  dear  fellow,  for  I  think  it's  the 
most  convincing  thing  in  physics  I  ever  listened  to.  Let  me  have 
the  manuscript  to  look  over,  and  see  how  you've  worked  out  those 
beautiful  calculations  about  the  square  root  of  Pi,  will  you  ? ' 

*  Take  the  thing,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  leave  me,  Harry,  for 
if  I'm  not  left  alone  I  shall  break  down  and  cry  before  you.'    And 
as  he  spoke  he  buried  his  head  in  his  arm  and  sobbed  like  a 
woman. 

Dr.  Freeling  knew  Arthur  was  in  love,  and  was  aware  that 
people  sometimes  act  very  unaccountably  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  so  he  did  the  wisest  thing  to  be  done  then  and  there  : 
he  grasped  his  friend's  arm  gently  with  his  hand,  spoke  never  a 
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word,  and,  taking  up  his  hat  and  the  manuscript,  walked  quietly 
out  into  the  passage.  Then  he  told  the  landlady  to  make  Mr. 
Grreatrex  a  strong  cup  of  tea,  with  a  dash  of  brandy  in  it,  and 
turned  away,  leaving  Arthur  to  solitude  and  his  own  reflections. 

That  evening's  post  brought  Arthur  Grreatrex  two  letters, 
which  finally  completed  his  utter  prostration.  The  first  he  opened 
was  from  Dr.  Abury.  He  broke  the  envelope  with  a  terrible  mis- 
giving, and  read  the  letter  through  with  a  deepening  and  sicken- 
ing feeling  of  horror.  It  was  not  he  alone,  then,  who  had  distorted 
the  secret  of  his  own  incipient  insanity.  Dr.  Abury's  practised 
eye  had  also  detected  the  rising  symptoms.  The  doctor  wrote 
kindly  and  with  evident  grief;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
firm  purport  of  his  intentions.  Conferring  this  morning  with  his 
professional  friend  Warminster,  a  case  had  been  mentioned  to 
him,  without  a  name,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as  Arthur's. 
He  recalled  certain  symptoms  he  had  himself  observed,  and  his 
suspicions  were  thus  vividly  aroused.  Happening  accidentally  to 
follow  Arthur  in  the  street  he  was  convinced  that  his  surmise  was 
correct,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  both  to  inform  Arthur  of  the 
danger  that  encompassed  him,  and  to  assure  him  that,  deeply  as 
it  grieved  him  to  withdraw  the  consent  he  had  so  gladly  given,  he 
could  not  allow  his  only  daughter  to  marry  a  man  bearing  on  his 
face  the  evident  marks  of  an  insane  tendency.  The  letter  con- 
tained much  more  of  regret  and  condolence ;  but  that  was  the 
pith  that  Arthur  Grreatrex  picked  out  of  it  all  through  the  blinding 
tears  that  dimmed  his  vision. 

The  second  letter  was  from  Hetty.  Half  guessing  its  contents, 
he  had  left  it  purposely  till  the  last,  and  he  tore  it  open  now  with  a 
fearful  sinking  feeling  in  his  bosom.  It  was,  indeed,  a  heart-broken, 
heart-breaking  letter.  What  could  be  the  secret  which  papa 
would  not  tell  her  ?  Why  had  not  Arthur  come  yesterday  ?  Why 
could  she  never  marry  him  ?  Why  was  papa  so  cruel  as  not  to 
tell  her  the  reason  ?  He  couldn't  have  done  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  dishonourable,  far  less  anything  wicked  :  of  that 
she  felt  sure  ;  but,  if  not,  what  could  be  this  horrible,  mysterious, 
unknown  barrier  that  was  so  suddenly  raised  between  them? 
*  Do  write,  dearest  Arthur,  and  relieve  me  from  this  terrible,  in- 
comprehensible suspense  ;  do  let  me  know  what  has  happened  to 
make  papa  so  determined  against  you.  I  could  bear  to  lose  you 
— at  least,  I  could  bear  it  as  other  women  have  done — but  I  can't 
bear  this  awful  uncertainty,  this  awful  doubt  as  to  your  love  or 
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your  constancy.    For  heaven's  sake,  darling,  send  me  a  note  some- 
how !  send  me  a  line  to  tell  me  you  love  me.     Your  heart-broken 

'  HETTY.' 

Arthur  took  his  hat,  and,  unable  to  endure  this  agony,  set  out 
at  once  for  the  Aburys'.  When  he  reached  the  door,  the  servant 
who  answered  his  ring  at  the  bell  told  him  he  could  not  see  the 
doctor ;  he  was  engaged  with  two  other  doctors  in  a  consultation 
about  Miss  Hetty.  What  was  the  matter  with  Miss  Hetty,  then  ? 
What,  didn't  he  know  that  ?  Oh,  Miss  Hetty  had  had  a  fit,  and 
Dr.  Freeling  and  Dr.  MacKinlay  had  been  called  in  to  see  her. 
Arthur  did  not  wait  for  a  moment,  but  walked  upstairs  unan- 
nounced, and  into  the  consulting  room. 

Was  it  a  very  serious  matter  ?  Yes,  Freeling  answered,  very 
serious.  It  seemed  Miss  Abury  had  had  a  great  shock — a  great 
shock  to  her  affections — which,  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  '  you 
yourself  can  perhaps  best  explain  to  me.  She  will  certainly  have 
a  long  illness.  Perhaps  she  may  never  recover.' 

'Come  out  into  the  conservatory,  Harry,'  said  Arthur  to  his 
friend.  '  I  can  tell  you  there  what  it  is  all  about.' 

In  a  few  words  Arthur  told  him  the  nature  of  the  shock,  but 
without  describing  the  particular  symptoms  on  which  the  opinion 
of  his  supposed  approaching  insanity  was  based.  Freeling  listened 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  and  at  the  end  he  said  to  his  friend 
gently,  '  My  dear  Arthur,  I  wish  you  had  told  me  all  this  before. 
If  you  had  done  so,  we  might  have  saved  Miss  Abury  a  shock 
which  may  perhaps  be  fatal.  You  are  no  more  going  mad  than  I 
am;  on  the  contrary,  you're  about  the  sanest  and  most  clear- 
headed fellow  of  my  acquaintance.  But  these  mad-doctors  are 
always  finding  madness  everywhere.  If  you  had  come  to  me  and 
told  me  the  symptoms  that  troubled  you,  I  should  soon  have  set 
you  right  again  in  your  own  opinion.  To  have  gone  to  War- 
minster  was  most  unfortunate,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now.  What 
we  have  to  do  at  present  is  to  take  care  of  Miss  Abury.' 

Arthur  shook  his  head  sadly.  *  Ah,'  he  said,  '  you  don't  know 
the  real  gravity  of  the  symptoms  I  am  suffering  from.  I  shall 
tell  you  all  about  them  some  other  time.  However,  as  you  say, 
what  we  have  to  think  about  now  is  Hetty.  Can  you  let  me  see  her  ? 
I  am  sure  if  I  could  see  her  it  would  reassure  her  and  do  her  good.' 

Dr.  Abury  was  at  first  very  unwilling  to  let  Arthur  visit  Hetty, 
who  was  now  lying  unconscious  on  the  sofa  in  her  own  boudoir ; 
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but  Freeling's  opinion  that  it  might  possibly  do  her  good  at  last 
prevailed  with  him,  and  he  gave  his  permission  grudgingly. 

Arthur  went  into  the  room  silently  and  took  his  seat  beside 
the  low  couch  where  the  motherless  girl  was  lying.  Her  face  was 
very  white,  and  her  hands  pale  and  bloodless.  He  took  one  hand 
in  his :  the  pulse  was  hardly  perceptible.  He  laid  it  down  upon 
her  breast,  and  leaned  back  to  watch  for  any  sign  of  returning  life 
in  her  pallid  cheek  and  closed  eyelids. 

For  hours  and  hours  he  sat  there  watching,  and  no  sign 
came.  Dr.  Abury  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  couch,  watching  with 
him ;  and  as  they  watched,  Arthur  felt  from  time  to  time  that 
his  face  was  again  twitching  horribly.  However,  he  had  only 
thoughts  for  one  thing  now:  would  Hetty  die  or  would  she 
recover  ?  The  servants  brought  them  a  little  cake  and  wine. 
They  sat  and  drank  in  silence,  looking  at  one  another,  but  each 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  speaking  never  a  word  for  good 
or  evil. 

At  last  Hetty's  eyes  opened.  Arthur  noticed  the  change  first, 
and  took  her  hand  in  his  gently.  Her  staring  gaze  fell  upon  him 
for  a  moment,  and  she  asked  feebly,  *  Arthur,  Arthur,  do  you  still 
love  me  ? ' 

(  Love  you,  Hetty  ?  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  as  I  have 
always  loved  you ! ' 

She  smiled,  and  said  nothing.  Dr.  Abury  gave  her  a  little 
wine  in  a  teaspoon,  and  she  drank  it  quietly.  Then  she  shut  her 
eyes  again,  but  this  time  she  was  sleeping. 

All  night  Arthur  watched  still  by  the  bedside  where  they  put 
her  a  little  later,  and  Dr.  Abury  and  a  nurse  watched  with  him. 
In  the  morning  she  woke  slightly  better,  and  when  she  saw 
Arthur  still  there,  she  smiled  again,  and  said  that  if  he  was 
with  her,  she  was  happy.  When  Freeling  came  to  inquire  after 
the  patient,  he  found  her  so  much  stronger,  and  Arthur  so  worn 
with  fear  and  sleeplessness,  that  he  insisted  upon  carrying  off  his 
friend  in  his  brougham  to  his  own  house,  and  giving  him  a  slight 
restorative.  He  might  come  back  at  once,  he  said ;  but  only  after 
he  had  had  a  dose  of  mixture,  a  glass  of  brandy  and  seltzer,  and  at 
least  a  mouthful  of  something  for  breakfast. 

As  Freeling  was  drawing  the  cork  of  the  seltzer,  Arthur's  eye 
happened  to  light  on  a  monkey,  which  was  chained  to  a  post  in 
the  little  area  plot  outside  the  consulting-room.  Arthur  was 
accustomed  to  see  monkeys  there,  for  Freeling  often  had  invalids 
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from  the  Zoo  to  observe  side  by  side  with  human  patients  ;  but 
this  particular  monkey  fascinated  him  even  in  his  present  shattered 
state  of  nerves,  because  there  was  a  something  in  its  face  which 
seemed  strangely  and  horribly  familiar  to  him.  As  he  looked,  he 
recognised  with  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  aversion-  what  it  was  of 
which  the  monkey  reminded  him.  It  was  making  a  series  of 
hideous  and  apparently  mocking  grimaces — the  very  self-same 
grimaces  which  he  had  seen  on  his  own  features  in  the  mirror 
during  the  last  day  or  two  !  Horrible  idea  !  He  was  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  very  monkeys  ! 

The  more  he  watched,  the  more  absolutely  identical  the  two 
sets  of  grimaces  appeared  to  him  to  be.  Could  it  be  fancy  or  was 
it  reality  ?  Or  might  it  be  one  more  delusion,  showing  that  his 
brain  was  now  giving  way  entirely  ?  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  steadied 
his  attention,  and  looked  again  with  the  deepest  interest.  No,  he 
could  not  be  mistaken.  The  monkey  was  acting  in  every  respect 
precisely  as  he  himself  had  acted. 

'  Harry,'  he  said,  in  a  low  and  frightened  tone,  '  look  at  this 
monkey.  Is  he  mad  ?  Tell  me.' 

s  My  dear  Arthur,'  replied  his  friend,  with  just  a  shade  of  ex- 
postulation in  his  voice,  'you  have  really  got  madness  on  the 
brain  at  present.  No,  he  isn't  mad  at  all.  He's  as  sane  as  you 
are,  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal,  I  can  assure  you.' 

4  But,  Harry,  you  can't  have  seen  what  he's  doing.  He's  gri- 
macing and  contorting  himself  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion.' 

*  Well,  monkeys  often  do  grimace,  don't  they  ?  '  Harry  Freeling 
answered  coolly.     *  Take  this  brandy  and  you'll  soon  feel  better.' 

*  But  they  don't  grimace  like  this  one,'  Arthur  persisted. 

'  No,  not  like  this  one,  certainly.  That's  why  I've  got  him 
here.  I'm  going  to  operate  upon  him  for  it  under  chloroform,  and 
cure  him  immediately.' 

Arthur  leaped  from  his  seat  like  one  demented.  4  Operate 
upon  him,  cure  him  ! '  he  cried  hastily.  *  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  Harry  ? ' 

*  My  dear  boy,  don't  be  so  excited,'  said  Freeling.     '  This  sus- 
pense and  sleeplessness  have  been  too  much  for  you.    This  is  anti- 
vivisection  carried  ad  absurdum.     You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
object  to  operations  upon  a  monkey  for  his  own  benefit,  do  you  ? 
If  I  don't  cut  a  nerve,  tetanus  will  finally  set  in,  and  he'll  die 
of  it  in  great  agony.    Drink  off  your  brandy,  and  you'll  feel  better 
after  it.' 
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'  But,  Harry,  what's  the  matter  with  the  monkey  ?  For 
heaven's  sake,  tell  me  ! ' 

Harry  Freeling  looked  at  his  friend  for  the  first  time  a  little 
suspiciously.  Could  Warminster  be  right  after  all,  and  could 
Arthur  really  be  going  mad  ?  It  was  so  ridiculous  of  him  to  get 
into  such  a  state  of  flurry  about  the  ailments  of  a  tame  monkey, 
and  at  such  a  moment,  too  !  '  Well,'  he  answered  slowly,  '  the 
monkey  has  got  facial  distortions  due  to  a  slight  local  paralysis  of 
the  inhibitory  nerves  supplied  to  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  mus- 
cles, with  a  tendency  to  end  in  tetanus.  If  I  cut  a  small  ganglion 
behind  the  ear,  and  exhibit  santonin,  the  muscles  will  be  relaxed  ; 
and  though  they  won't  act  so  freely  as  before,  they  won't  jerk  and 
grimace  any  longer.' 

'  Does  it  ever  occur  in  human  beings  ? '  Arthur  asked  eagerly. 

'  Occur  in  human  beings  ?  Bless  my  soul,  yes !  I've  seen 
dozens  of  cases.  Why,  goodness  gracious,  Arthur,  it's  positively 
occurring  in  your  own  face  at  this  very  moment ! ' 

'  I  know  it  is,'  Arthur  answered  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 
*  Do  you  think  this  twitching  of  mine  is  due  to  a  local  paralysis 
of  the  inhibitories,  such  as  you  speak  of  ? ' 

*  Excuse  my  laughing,  my  dear  fellow  ;  you  really  do  look  so 
absurdly  comical.     No,  I  don't  think  anything  about  it.     I  know 
it  is.' 

*  Then  you  believe  Warminster  was  wrong  in  taking  it  for  a 
symptom  of  incipient  insanity  ?  ' 

It  was  Freeling's  turn  now  to  jump  up  in  surprise.  '  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Arthur,  that  that  was  the  sole  ground  on 
which  that  old  fool,  Warminster,  thought  you  were  going  crazy  ?  ' 

*  He  didn't  see  it  himself,'  answered  Arthur,  with  a  sigh  of 
unspeakable  relief.     *  I  only  described  it  to  him,  and  he  drew  his 
inference  from  what  I  told  him.     But  the  real  question  is  this, 
Harry :  Do  you  feel  quite  sure  that  there's  nothing  more  than 
that  the  matter  with  me  ? ' 

'  Absolutely  certain,  my  dear  fellow.  I  can  cure  you  in  half 
an  hour.  I've  done  it  dozens  of  times  before,  and  know  the  thing 
as  well  as  you  know  an  ordinary  case  of  scarlet  fever.' 

Arthur  sighed  again.  *  And  perhaps,'  he  said  bitterly,  *  this 
terrible  mistake  may  cost  dear  Hetty  her  life  ! ' 

He  drank  off  the  brandy,  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  as  best 
he  might,  and  hastened  back  to  the  Aburys'.  When  he  got  there 
he  learned  from  the  servant  that  Hetty  was  at  least  no  worse ; 
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and  with  that  negative  comfort  he  had  for  the  moment  to  content 
himself. 

Hetty's  illness  was  long  and  serious ;  but  before  it  was  over 
Freeling  was  able  to  convince  Dr.  Abury  of  his  own  and  his 
colleague's  error,  and  to  prove  by  a  simple  piece  of  surgery  that 
Arthur's  hideous  grimaces  were  due  to  nothing  worse  than  a  purely 
physical  impediment.  The  operation  was  quite  a  successful  one  ; 
but  though  Greatrex's  face  has  never  since  been  liable  to  these 
curious  contortions,  the  consequent  relaxation  of  the  muscles  has 
given  his  features  that  peculiarly  calm  and  almost  impassive 
expression  which  everybody  must  have  noticed  upon  them  at  the 
present  day,  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  animation.  The 
difficulty  was  how  to  break  the  cause  of  the  temporary  mistake 
to  Hetty,  and  this  they  were  unable  to  do  until  she  was  to  a  great 
extent  convalescent.  When  once  the  needful  explanation  was 
over,  and  Arthur  was  able  once  more  to  kiss  her  with  perfect 
freedom  from  any  tinge  of  suspicion  on  her  part,  he  felt  that  his 
paradise  was  at  last  attained. 

A  few  days  before  the  deferred  date  fixed  for  their  wedding, 
Freeling  came  into  the  doctor's  drawing-room,  where  Hetty  and 
Arthur  were  sitting  together,  and  threw  a  letter  with  a  French 
official  stamp  on  its  face  down  upon  the  table.  '  There,'  he  said, 
'  I  find  all  the  members  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris 
are  madmen  also  ! ' 

Hetty  smiled  faintly,  and  said  with  a  little  earnestness  in  her 
tone,  '  Ah,  Dr.  Freeling,  that  subject  has  been  far  too  serious  a 
one  for  both  of  us  to  make  it  pleasant  jesting.' 

'  Oh,  but  look  here,  Miss  Abury,'  said  Freeling ;  '  I  have  to 
apologise  to  Arthur  for  a  great  liberty  I  have  ventured  to  take, 
and  I  think  it  best  to  begin  by  explaining  to  you  wherein  it  con- 
sisted. The  fact  is,  before  you  were  ill,  Arthur  had  just  written  a 
paper  on  the  interrelations  of  energy,  which  he  showed  to  that 
pompous  old  nincompoop,  Professor  Linklight.  Well,  Linklight 
being  one  of  those  men  who  can  never  see  an  inch  beyond  his 
own  nose,  had  the  incomprehensible  stupidity  to  tell  him  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  Thereupon  your  future  husband,  who  is  a 
modest  and  self-depreciating  sort  of  fellow,  was  minded  to  throw 
it  incontinently  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  But  a  friend  of  his, 
Harry  Freeling,  who  flatters  himself  that  be  can  see  an  inch  or 
two  beyond  his  own  nose,  read  it  over,  and  recognised  that  it  was 
a  brilliant  discovery.  So  what  does  he  go  and  do — here  comes 
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in  the  apologetic  matter — but  get  this  memoir  quietly  translated 
into  French,  affix  a  motto  to  it,  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  send 
it  in  for  the  gold  medal  competition  of  the  Academic.  Strange 
to  say,  the  members  of  the  Academic  turned  out  to  be  every  bit 


as  mad  as  the  author  and  his  friend ;  for  I  have  just  received  this 
letter,  addressed  to  Arthur  at  my  house  (which  I  have  taken 
the  further  liberty  of  opening),  and  it  informs  me  that  the 
Academic  decrees  its  gold  medal  for  physical  discovery  to 
M.  Arthur  Greatrex,  of  London,  which  is  a  subject  of  congratula- 
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tion  for  us  three,  and  a  regular  slap  in  the  face  for  pompous  old 
Linklight.' 

Hetty  seized  Freeling's  two  hands  in  hers.  '  You  have  been 
our  good  genius,  Dr.  Freeling,'  she  said  with  brimming  eyes.  '  I 
owe  Arthur  to  you ;  and  Arthur  owes  me  to  you ;  and  now  we 
both  owe  you  this.  What  can  we  ever  do  to  thank  you 
sufficiently  ?  ' 

Since  those  days  Hetty  and  Arthur  have  long  been  married, 
and  Dr.  Greatrex's  famous  work  (in  its  enlarged  form)  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  civilised  languages  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
into  G-erman ;  but  to  this  moment,  happy  as  they  both  are,  you 
can  read  in  their  faces  the  lasting  marks  of  that  one  terrible 
anxiety.  To  many  of  their  friends  it  seemed  afterwards  a  mere 
laughing  matter ;  but  to  those  two,  who  went  through  it,  and 
especially  to  Arthur  Greatrex,  it  is  a  memory  too  painful  to  be 
looked  back  upon  even  now  without  a  thrill  of  terrible  recol- 
lection. 
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IT  was  in  1856  that  I  first  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
Charles  Dickens — a  circumstance  which  to  me  was  an  epoch  in  my 
existence.  Like  all  young  persons  devoted  to  literature,  I  had  had 
my  idols.  As  a  boy  I  used  to  have  visions  of  untold  wealth,  with 
the  power  of  laying  it  at  the  feet  of  this  or  that  writer,  sometimes 
to  be  used  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race  (I  had  often  given 
Thomas  Carlyle  a  million  or  two,  in  trust,  for  that  purpose),  and 
sometimes  for  their  own  benefit.  Tennyson  I  had  thus  enriched 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ;  Browning  I  had  made  exceedingly 
comfortable  ;  but  the  chief  figure  in  my  literary  Pantheon  had 
been  always  Dickens. 

For  one  thing  (though  that  was  not  the  chief  thing),  he  had 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  any  writer — a  circumstance  which 
I  have  noticed  often  arouses  no  personal  gratitude :  when  a  book 
pleases  ordinary  folks,  they  no  more  think  of  the  author  than 
when  a  landscape  pleases  them  they  think  of  Him  who  made  it ; 
but  with  bookworms,  even  of  the  most  superficial  type,  the  heart 
warms  to  the  man. 

My  late  friend  Calverly,  the  C.S.C.  of  Poems  and  Translations 
and  Fly  Leaves,  when  lecturer  of  Christ  College,  issued  a  paper  on 
Pickwick  after  the  model  of  the  usual  classical  examination  papers, 
containing  the  most  out-of-the-way  details,  and  forming  a  crucial 
test  of  scholarship.  He  was  so  good  as  to  oblige  me  with  a  copy 
of  it,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  lamented  and  unexpected  death, 
and  gave  me  permission  to  make  use  of  it  in  these  Keminiscences. 
Little  did  I  think  at  the  time  that  he  himself  would  find  any  place 
in  them  as  one  who  had  joined  the  majority.  He  was  my  junior 
by  some  years,  so  that  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  at 
Cambridge,  but  in  after-years  I  often  met  him.  We  were  neigh- 
bours at  Grrasmere  for  a  whole  summer,  when  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  him.  His  classical  attainments  were  of  course  far  beyond  me, 
but  not  more  so  than  his  physical  gifts.  He  was  the  best  runner  and 
jumper  I  ever  knew ;  but  my  admiration  never  led  me  to  imitate 
him.  Nevertheless  in  company  with  W.  and  S.,  his  almost  equally 
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athletic  friends,  and  himself,  I  was  once  persuaded  to  climb  Scaw- 
fell  from  Wastwater.  They  went  up  it  like  mountain  cats,  while 
I  (like  panting  Time)  toiled  after  them  in  vain.  *  The  labour  we 
delight  in  physics  Payn,'  was  his  appropriate  quotation. 

On  another  occasion  S.  and  he  were  returning  with  me  very 
late  one  night,  on  foot,  from  some  *  sports '  at  Amble  side,  where 
somebody,  I  am  afraid,  entered  himself  as  a  competitor  for  the 
mile  race  as  William  Whewell,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under 
which  name  he  afterwards  appeared  among  the  winners  in  the 
local  paper.  It  was  exceedingly  dark,  and  being  very  near- 
sighted I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  them,  and  was  con- 
stantly denouncing  them  for  the  pace  they  put  on.  '  Now,  S.,' 
cried  Calverly  (whose  spirits  were  always  those  of  a  schoolboy), 
4  let  us  break  away  from  this  abusive  miscreant,  hide  in  the  wood 
yonder,  and  pretend  to  be  robbers.'  And  off  they  went.  Their 
abominable  intention  was  to  ambush  in  the  wooded  pass  between 
Kydal  and  Grrasmere,  and  jump  out  upon  me  where  it  was  darkest. 
But  though  scant  of  wind  I  was  not  destitute  of  intelligence.  I 
found,  with  difficulty,  the  short  cut  over  the  hill,  by  the  Wishing 
Gate,  which  they  had  left  out  of  their  calculations,  and,  while 
they  still  lay  in  the  thicket  bent  on  their  nefarious  scheme,  their 
proposed  victim  was  at  home  in  his  bed. 

Whenever  I  think  of  Calverly  I  think  of  fun  and  good  fellow- 
ship ;  of  the  i  wild  joys  of  living ;  the  leaping  from  rock  up  to 
rock ;  the  cool  silver  shock  of  the  plunge  in  the  pool's  living 
water ; '  of  health  and  youth  and  strength.  Alas,  alas ! 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  famous  examination  paper. 

Christ's  College,  Christmas,  1857. 
THE   POSTHUMOUS   PAPERS   OF   THE   PICKWICK   CLUB. 

1.  Mention  any  occasions  on  which  it  is  specified  that  the  Fat  Boy  was  not 
asleep ;  and  that  (1)  Mr.  Pickwick  and  (2)  Mr.  Weller,  senr.,  ran.  Deduce  from 
expressions  used  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Pickwick's  maximum  of  speed. 

3.  Who  were  Mr.  Staple,  Goodwin,  Mr.  Brooks,  Villain,  Mrs.  Bunkin ;  « old 
Nobs,'  'cast-iron  head,'  'young  Bantam'  ? 

9.  Describe  the  common  Profeel-machine. 

10.  State  the  component  parts  of  Dog's-nose;  and  simplify  the  expression 
taking  a  grinder.' 

11.  On  finding  his  principal  in  the  Pound,  Mr.  Weller  and  the  town-beadle 
varied  directly.     Show  that  the  latter  was  ultimately  eliminated,  and  state  the 
number  of  rounds  in  the  square  which  is  not  described. 

1 2.  'Anything  for  air  and  exercise ;  as  the  wery  old  donkey  observed  ven  they 
voks  him  up  from  his  deathbed  to  carry  ten  gen'lmen  to  Greenwich  in  a  tax-cart,' 
Illustrate  this  by  stating  any  remark  recorded  in  the  Pickwick  Papers  to  have 
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been  made  by  a  (previously)  dumb  animal,  with  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
made  it. 

17  Give  Weller's  Theories  for  the  Extraction  of  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  Fleet 
Where  was  his  wife's  will  found  ? 

18.  How  did  the  old  lady  make  memorandum,  and  of  what,  at  whist  ?  Shew 
that  there  were  at  least  three  times  as  many  fiddles  as  harps  in  Muggleton  at  the 
time  of  the  ball  at  Manor  Farm. 

23.  'She's  a  swelling  wisibly.'    When  did  the  same  phenomenon  occur  again 
and  what  fluid  caused  the  pressure  on  the  body  in  the  latter  case  ? 

24.  How  did  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  define  the  Funds  ;  and  what  view  did  he  take 
of  Reduced  Consols  ?  In  what  terms  is  his  elastic  force  described  when  he  assaulted 
Mr.  Stiggins  at  the  Meeting  ?     Write  down  the  name  of  the  Meeting. 

25.  "irpofiaToyva>iJ.cai>:  'A  good  judge  of  cattle;  hence,  a  good  judge  of  charac- 
ter.'"   Note  on  ^sch.  Ag. — Illustrate  the  theory  involved  by  a  remark  of  the 
parent  Weller. 

30.  Who,  besides  Mr.  Pickwick,  is  recorded  to  have  worn  gaiters  ? 

The  prizes  were  a  'first  edition'  of  Pickwick,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  many  to  learn  that  the  two  prizemen  were  Walter 
Besant  and  Professor  Skeat.  If  Pickwick  were  to-day  made  a 
text-book  for  '  exams.'  in  general,  the  replies  would  "no  doubt  be 
satisfactory,  for  there  is  now  a  concordance  for  the  whole  of 
Dickens;  but  in  1857  there  was  no  need  of  cramming,  for  every 
one  knew  the  book  and  quoted  it.  I  have  the  vanity  to  believe, 
had  I  been  qualified  as  a  candidate,  I  should  have  gained  a  prize : 
at  all  events,  I  had  my  Dickens  at  my  fingers'  ends,  and  the  notion 
of  feeling  him  there  in  the  flesh — of  shaking  hands  with  him — 
was  positively  intoxicating.  He  came  to  Edinburgh  to  give  his 
public  readings  for  the  first  time,  and  had  little  time  to  spare  of 
course  for  private  intercourse.  On  the  evening  after  his  arrival 
he  was  so  good,  however,  as  to  propose  a  meeting. 

'  The  hours  and  days,'  he  writes,  '  run  away  while  I  am  thus 
occupied,  so  imperceptibly  that  I  do  nothing  that  I  propose  to 
myself  to  do.  I  thought  we  should  have  walked  ten  miles  together 
by  this  time.  To-morrow  morning  I  am  going  to  take  my  daugh- 
ters out  to  Hawthornden,  and  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  if  you  could 
spare  time  to  go  with  us  on  the  expedition.' 

If  I  had  had  only  twenty-four  hours  to  live  I  should  have 
'  spared  time '  for  such  a  purpose,  which  did  not  indeed  seem  to 
trench  upon  my  earthly  span  at  all,  but  to  be  a  foretaste  of  Para- 
dise. Such  enthusiasm  is  unknown  in  these  days,  wherein  Dickens 
himself,  as  an  American  writer  informs  us,  '  is  no  longer  to  be 
endured,' !  and  will  doubtless  excite  some  ridicule  ;  but  for  my  part 

1  The  statement  in  a  recent  publication  that  '  4,239,000  volumes  of  Dickens's 
works  have  been  sold  in  England  alone  since  his  death,'  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  this  gentleman's  view. 
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I  am  not  one  whit  ashamed  of  it.  Nay,  contemptible  as  the  con- 
fession may  appear,  I  feel  the  same  love  and  admiration  for  Charles 
Dickens  now  as  I  did  then.  What  indeed  astonished  even  me,  I 
remember,  at  the  time,  was  that  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
increased  rather  than  diminished  his  marvellous  attraction  for  me. 
In  general  society,  especially  if  it  has  been  of  an  artificial  kind,  I 
have  known  his  manner  to  betray  some  sense  of  effort,  but  in  the 
company  of  those  with  whom  he  could  feel  at  home,  I  have  never 
met  a  man  more  natural  or  more  charming.  He  never  wasted 
time  in  commonplaces — though  a  lively  talker,  he  never  uttered  a 
platitude — and  what  he  had  to  say  he  said  as  if  he  meant  it.  On 
an  occasion,  which  many  of  my  readers  will  call  to  mind,  he  once 
spoke  of  himself  as  *  very  human ' :  he  did  so,  of  course,  in  a 
depreciatory  sense  ;  he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  affect  to 
possess  any  other  nature  than  that  of  his  fellows.  When  some  one 
said,  '  How  wicked  the  world  is  ! '  he  answered,  '  True  ;  and  what 
a  satisfaction  it  is  that  neither  you  nor  I  belong  to  it.'  But  the 
fact  is,  it  was  this  very  humanity  which  was  his  charm.  Whatever 
there  was  of  him  was  real  without  padding ;  and  whatever  was 
genuine  in  others  had  a  sympathetic  attraction  for  him. 

The  subject,  however,  which  most  interested  him  (and,  in  a  less 
degree,  this  was  also  the  case  with  Thackeray)  was  the  dramatic — 
nay,  even  the  melodramatic — side  of  human  nature.  He  had 
stories  without  end,  taken  from  the  very  page  of  life,  of  quite  a 
different  kind  from  those  with  which  he  made  his  readers  familiar. 
There  are,  indeed,  indications  of  this  tendency  in  his  writings,  as 
in  the  tales  interspersed  in  Pickwick,  in  the  abandoned  com- 
mencement of  Humphrey's  Clock,  and  more  markedly  in  his 
occasional  sketches,  but  they  were  much  more  common  in  his 
private  talk. 

When  visiting  the  exhibition  of  Hablot  Browne's  pictures  the 
other  day  I  was  much  struck  by  the  fact  that,  when  indulging  his 
own  taste,  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  artist  were  not  humorous,  but 
sombre  and  eerie.  This,  I  feel  sure,  was  what  made  him  so  accept- 
able an  illustrator  to  Dickens.  He  could  not  only  depict 
humorous  scenes  with  feeling,  but  also  such  grim  imaginings  as 
the  old  Roman  looking  down  on  dead  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  and  the 
Ghost  Walk  at  Chesney  WTold.  The  mind  of  Dickens,  which  most 
of  his  readers  picture  to  themselves  as  revelling  in  sunshine,  was 
in  fact  more  attracted  to  the  darker  side  of  life,  though  there  was 
far  too  much  of  geniality  in  him  to  permit  it  to  become  morbid. 

27— s 
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On  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting,  however,  I  saw  nothing  of 
all  this :  he  was  full  of  fun  and  brightness,  and  in  five  minutes  I 
felt  as  much  at  my  ease  with  him  as  though  I  had  known  him  as 
long  as  I  had  known  his  books.     It  was  not  one  of  the  days  on 
which  Hawthornden  was  open  to  the  public,  and  we  had  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance  at  the  lodge ;  and  when  we  got 
to  the  house  we  were  detained  there  again,  and  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty about  seeing  the  glen.      I  went  within  doors  and  expostu- 
lated, but  for  a  long  time  without  success:  the  inmates,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  Dickens's  name 
— a  circumstance  which,  though  it  would  only  have  made  him 
laugh  the  more,  I  did  not  venture  to  disclose.     The  fancy  picture 
which  he  drew  of  my  detention  in  that  feudal  abode,  and  of  the 
mediaeval  tortures  which  had  probably  been  inflicted  upon  me,  made 
ample  amends,  however,  for  what  I  had  suffered  on  behalf  of  the 
party.      In  the  end,  we  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  face  of  the  hereditary  guide  and  gatekeeper 
when  Dickens  tipped  him  in  his  usual  lavish  manner.     This  re- 
tainer had  not  thought  much  of  him  before — indeed,  had  obviously 
never  heard  of  him — but  his  salute  at  parting  could  not  have 
been  more  deferential  had  the  author  of  Pickwick  been  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles.     The  humours  of  the  day  must  have  made  some  im- 
pression upon  Dickens  himself,  for  in  a  letter  two  years  afterwards 
he  reminds  me  of  the  imprisonment  I  had  suffered  for  his  sake  in 
the  gloomy  cells   of  Hawthornden.    Late  that  night  I  supped 
with  him — after  his  reading — at  his  hotel,  alone  ;  after  which  I 
discarded  for  ever  the  picture  which  I  had  made  in  my  mind  of 
him,  and  substituted  for  it  a  still  pleasanter  one,  taken  from  life. 
In  the  following  year  I  published  my  first  book,  a  collection  of 
*  Stories  and  Sketches,'  taken  from  my  contributions  to  Household 
Words  and  Chambers^  Journal.     I  have  often  been  asked  by 
young   authors   whether   'it   pays'   to   republish    such   articles. 
Directly,  it  certainly  does  not  pay,  for  the  venture  is  almost  always 
a  pecuniary  loss  ;  but  indirectly,  if  the  articles  are  really  good,  it 
is  very  remunerative.     It  introduces  the  writer  not  only  to  the 
public  (who,  of  course,  have  hitherto  never  heard  of  him),  but  to 
editors  in  general,  who  thus  obtain  a  good  specimen  of  his  powers. 
In  old  days  this  system  of  advertising  one's  literary  wares  was 
not  so  common  as  at  present :  it  was  generally  resorted  to  only~_ 
by  geniuses  in  humble  life  whose  works  were  published  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  whatever  advantages  they  derived  from  the  system 
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were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  latter  fact.  One  of  them, 
who  afterwards  became  very  famous,  observed  to  me  that  he  had 
bought  his  first  reputation  at  a  much  higher  price  than  those  who 
had  paid  for  it — i.e.  who  had  published  at  their  own  expense. 
'  Every  one  who  subscribed  five  shillings  to  that  book  of  mine  is  in 
a  position  to  say  that  but  for  him  I  should  never  have  been  heard 
of;  and  about  two  out  of  three  do  say  so.'  But  this  is  only  to 
admit  that  the  possession  of  spare  cash  in  literature  is  as  useful  as 
it  is  in  all  other  professions. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  should  add,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  to  recommend  the  '  rushing  into  print,'  that  while  many 
writers  have  been  benefited  by  early  publication,  quite  as  many 
(even  of  those  who  have  afterwards  made  their  mark  in  the  world) 
have  lived  to  repent  it.  In  youth — though  I  think  this  is  not 
the  case  with  us  in  maturity — we  are  not  such  good  judges  of  our 
own  work  as  other  people ;  we  are  apt  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween it  and  that  of  other  writers,  instead  of  estimating  its 
intrinsic  worth,  which  alone  ought  to  guide  us.* 

My  next  book  was  a  narrative  of  school  and  college  life,  called 
the  Foster  Brothers,  which  had  a  very  fair  success,  and  was  repub- 
lished,  as  everything  I  subsequently  wrote  has  been,  in  America. 
They  have  also  been  translated  into  various  languages.  Perhaps 
nothing  gives  a  young  author  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  the  pro- 
duct of  his  brain  in  a  foreign  tongue,  even  though  (as  in  my  case) 
he  cannot  read  it.  To  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the  Foster 
Brothers  there  was,  however,  a  terrible  drawback,  in  the  form  of 
a  most  scathing  notice  in  the  Saturday  Review.  It  was  headed 
— on  account  of  certain  democratic  opinions  the  volume  had  dis- 
played— the  'Bloated  Aristocracy,'  and  made  me  most  thoroughly 
miserable.  The  writer,  now  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  has 
laughed  with  me  since  about  it,  but  I  am  never  so  tickled  with 
the  reminiscence  as  he  is.  I  have  a  great  personal  regard  for 
him,  but  note  with  pleasure  that  the  newspapers  describe  him  as 
'  a  hanging  judge.' 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  book  in  his  usual  kind  and 
cordial  manner,  Dickens  misspells  it  Forster  Brothers,  and  apolo- 

*  A  similar  feeling  causes  some  contributors  to  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  notice  of  an  editor  in  the  following  conciliatory  man* 
ner :  '  Without  self-flattery,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  paper  I  send 
to  you,  however  modest  in  merit,  is  at  all  events  superior  to  the  majority  of  the 
articles  in  your  esteemed  magazine.' 
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gises  for  the  mistake  by  saying  'this  is  because  I  am  always 
thinking  of  my  friend  John  Forster.'  I  afterwards  received  (as 
will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place)  a  still  more  curious  proof  of 
his  devotion  to  one  whom,  from  many  points  of  view,  one  would 
have  judged  to  be  little  in  sympathy  with  him. 

By  this  time  I  had  made  some  success  as  a  writer  of  lively 
sketches  and  humourous  articles;  rejection,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  had  become  as  rare  with  me  as  acceptance  had  formerly 
been ;  and  my  aspirations  began  to  be  more  ambitious.  It  struck 
me  that  I  might  one  day  write  a  successful  novel.  This  is  not 
quite  so  easy,  however,  as  to  express  your  opinion  about  a  novel 
written  by  somebody  else.  The  proper  construction  of  such  a 
work  comes  by  experience,  and  never  by  intuition :  when  a  young 
writer  attempts  it,  he  succeeds  at  best  in  writing  a  narrative  and 
not  a  novel ;  he  takes  a  character,  generally  more  or  less  like 
himself,  and  describes  his  career  from  the  cradle  .to  the  altar, 
which  he  considers  to  be  equivalent  to  the  grave.  It  is  in  fact  an 
autobiography  of  a  person  of  whom  no  one  has  ever  heard,  and  the 
only  chance  therefore  for  its  success  is  that  the  incidents  in  the 
hero's  life  should  be  of  a  striking  kind. 

Fortune  was  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  quite  a  pattern  hero 
for  this  purpose,  in  a  gentleman  who  had  achieved  a  reputation 
as  a  tamer  of  wild  beasts.  What  his  real  name  was  I  never  knew, 
but  his  professional  one  was,  if  not  romantic,  at  least  remarkable. 
It  was  Tickerocandua.  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  visiting  a 
travelling  menagerie  of  which  he  was  the  pride  and  ornament,  and 
we  became  very  friendly.  His  life  up  to  the  time  he  had  entered 
upon  his  present  dangerous  calling  had  been  uneventful  enough ; 
but  I  perceived  in  him  the  materials  of  excellent  'copy.'  I 
thought  that  he  would  make  a  capital  example  of  a  family  scape- 
grace, of  pluck  and  spirit,  who,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
had  run  away  from  his  friends  and  taken  to  tiger-taming.  On 
every  lawful  day,  as  the  Scotch  phrase  runs,  he  was  engaged  with 
his  animals — witching  the  world  with  feats  compared  with  which 
the  noblest  horsemanship  sank  into  insignificance.  So  he  came 
to  supper  with  me  on  a  Sunday.  Our  little  servant-maid's^diffi- 
culty  in  announcing  him  as  '  Mr.  Tickerocandua '  was  considerable ; 
and  when  he  began  to  talk  of  his  tooth-and-claw  experiences, 
I  thought  her  eyes  would  have  come  out  of  her  head.  He 
was  the  politest  person  I  ever  met  with,  for,  having  helped  him- 
self to  oil  (thinking  it  to  be  white  vinegar)  with  his  oysters,  he 
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consumed  them  without  a  syllable  of  complaint,  and  even  with 
apparent  relish. 

This  gentleman  was  so  good  as  to  show  me  his  left  shoulder 
scarred  in  a  hundred  places  by  the  claws  of  the  leopards  as  they 
4  took  off '  it  every  day  in  their  leaps,  during  the  '  unparalleled 
performance  of  the  wild  leopard  hunt.'  He  had  the  mark  of  a  bite 
on  his  arm  which  cost  a  lion  its  life,  and  his  proprietor  three 
hundred  pounds.  '  It  was  a  case  of  which  was  to  go,'  he  said — '  the 
lion  or  me — and  I  struck  him  over  the  nose  with  my  loaded  whip 
handle.'  There  is  only  one  principle  by  which  the  wild  beast  world 
can  be  ruled,  he  told  me — that  of  fear ;  and  should  one  of  them  once 
cease  to  fear  him,  he  added,  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth  an 
hour's  purchase.  He  had  been  twice  dragged  off  insensible  from 
an  abortive  performance  of  '  the  Tiger  King,'  and  only  preserved 
from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  interposition  of  a  red-hot  bar; 
yet  directly  he  recovered  himself  in  he  went  again,  whip  in  hand, 
and  subdued  the  beasts.  '  It  was  simply  a  question  of  showing 
myself  their  master  then  and  there,  or  of  giving  up  my  situation.' 
He  gave  me  these  details  (which  were  afterwards  corroborated 
by  the  evidence  of  others)  with  great  simplicity,  and  without 
the  least  approach  to  boastfulness ;  and  they  interested  me 
immensely.  When  this  is  the  case  with  any  subject,  I  have 
always  found— after  due  consideration  of  the  matter — that  I  can 
make  it  interesting  to  my  readers,  and  in  the  Family  Scapegrace 
I  scored  my  first  success.  It  came  out  originally  in  serial  form 
— as  every  novel  I  have  ever  written  has  also  done — and  hag 
passed  through  many  editions,  but  I  believe  it  is  as  popular  to-day 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  For  me,  however,  it  has  always  a 
melancholy  association,  for  the  brave  young  fellow  who  suggested 
it  to  me  met,  in  the  end,  with  the  fate  which  he  had  so  long 
tempted.  He  was  not  indeed,  like  the  bad  boy  in  the  fable,  abso- 
lutely '  eaten  by  lions,'  but  he  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  the  paw 
of  one,  though  the  blow,  I  believe,  was  not  given  in  malice.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  publication  of  the  Family  Scapegrace  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  increased  its  circulation,  but  it  was 
certainly  well  received.  Mr.  William  Chambers,  however,  objected 
to  it  upon  the  ground  of  its  '  lightness.'  He  would  have  preferred 
the  subject  of  wild  beasts  to  have  been  more  *  intelligently  treated ' ; 
their  various  habitats  to  be  described,  and  some  sort  of  moral  to 
be  deduced  from  them;  but  Eobert  stuck  loyally  to  his  young 
friend  and  his  story. 
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I  took  infinite  pleasure  in  my  editorial  occupation,  and  had 
every  reason  to  be  content  with  my  surroundings.  My  family, 
however,  were  delicate,  the  climate  of  Edinburgh  proved  too 
vigorous  for  their  constitutions,  and  after  a  year  or  two  I  was 
compelled  to  announce  my  intention  of  going  south.  Eobert 
Chambers  was  so  good  as  to  express  himself  much  concerned  at 
this  resolve,  and  characteristically  endeavoured  to  combat  it,  upon 
the  firm  ground  of  science.  '  You  talk  of  cold,  my  dear  sir,  but  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  thermal  line  is  precisely  the  same  in  Edin- 
burgh as  it  is  in  London.'  I  replied,  with  as  great  truth  as 
modesty,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  thermal  line,  but  that 
so  far  as  I  was  aware  the  east  wind  had  never  blown  a  four- 
wheeled  cab  over  in  London — a  circumstance  which  happened  to 
have  just  taken  place  opposite  our  house  in  Edinburgh.  As  he 
saw  my  resolution  was  quite  fixed,  he  presently  said  with  a  kind 
smile,  *  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  live  in  London  myself ;  suppose 
we  go  together,  and  you  shall  edit  the  Journal  there  instead  of 
here.'  Which  struck  me  as  a  most  excellent  arrangement.  The 
only  drawback  to  my  satisfaction  was  an  undertaking  I  now  entered 
into  to  confine  my  contributions  to  the  Journal  only.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  an  unreasonable  requirement  on  his  part,  while  it  was 
in  some  sort  a  compliment  to  myself;  but  I  regretted  that  my 
literary  connection  with  Household  Words,  or  rather  with  its 
chief,  which  had  been  so  long  and  constant,  was  now  to  cease ; 
that  I  was  no  longer  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  him  whom 
Bret  Hart,  in  the  most  imperishable  of  his  stories,  has  called 
*  The  Master.'  I  wrote,  of  course,  to  tell  him  of  the  arrange- 
ment. *  I  have  received  your  letter,'  he  replied,  *  with  mingled 
regret  and  pleasure.  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  lost  you  as  a 
fellow-workman,  but  heartily  glad  to  have  gained  you  as  a  friend. 
...  I  hope  that  you  will  both  [my  wife  and  myself]  come  and 
see  us  at  Gadshill,  and  compare  the  Kentish  hops  and  cherries 
with  the  Scottish  peachings.' 
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OF  all  the  months  in  the  British  year,  we  say  that  '  leafy  June ' 
is  the  happy  time  for  the  angler — for  the  rational  angler,  we  mean, 
who  follows  the  sport  by  way  of  enjoying  the  beauties  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  country.  We  own  to  having  slight  sympathy — 
save  so  far  as  sympathy  means  compassion — with  the  enthusiast 
who  fishes  simply  for  the  sake  of  killing,  in  season  and  out  of 
season;  and  a  picturesque  and  most  pathetic  article  might  be 
written  on  the  sorrows  of  these  voluntary  martyrs.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  remember  an  old  picture  in  Punch,  where  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  greatcoat  and  heavy  throat-mufflers  stands 
shivering  behind  his  fishing-rod  over  a  frozen  pond,  where  the  ice 
has  been  broken  to  give  play  to  the  bait.  A  labourer  working  on 
the  brink  hard  by,  is  jarring  his  shoulders  with  each  concussion  of 
the  pickaxe ;  and  the  subscription  is,  '  The  pike  is  a  voracious 
fish  and  bites  very  readily  in  the  winter  months.'  That  is  un- 
doubtedly an  extreme  instance  of  anglomania;  and  yet  we  can 
recall  others  within  our  own  experience  that  very  nearly  parallel 
it.  We  have  travelled  down  to  Scotland,  for  example,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  morning 
had  fallen  many  degrees  below  freezing  ;  when  the  winds  had  been 
fast  screwed  in  the  quarter  of  the  east ;  when  the  thickest  rugs 
were  in  request,  and  tepid  footwarmers  at  a  premium,  and  when 
our  notion  of  comfort,  fond  of  fishing  as  we  are,  was  a  cosy 
arm-chair  in  a  well-warmed  library.  And  the  acquaintance  who 
stepped  into  our  carriage  on  that  occasion  was  a  gentleman  fast 
descending  the  vale  of  years,  who  had  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  life  in  tropical  climates.  He  shivered  beneath  his  wrappings, 
and,  moreover,  he  was  shaken  by  a  violent  cough.  Nevertheless, 
in  defiance  of  death  and  rheumatism,  he  was  bound  for  his 
fishing  quarters  somewhere  above  Berwick  ;  for  on  the  morrow 
the  rod-fishing  was  to  open  on  the  Tweed,  and  no  doctor  could 
induce  him  to  miss  the  beginning  of  the  season.  De  gustibus 
non  disputandum  ;  but  we  could  not  help  pitying  the  enthusiast. 
Admitting  that  salmon-fishing  ranks  with  fox-hunting  and  deer- 
stalking ;  and  sympathizing  with  the  thrill  of  excitement  when 
a  twenty-pounder  runs  away  with  your  line,  we  naturally  pictured 
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our  venerable  friend  in  the  pursuit  of  his  '  pleasure,'  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards.  "Was  it  really  in  human  nature  to  enjoy  the 
stinging  winds  powdered  with  hail-dust  and  snow  flakes ;  while 
the  waters  of  the  river  rolled  '  gurly '  and  grey,  beneath  barren 
banks  and  lowering  heavens.  Early  spring  fishing  in  Scotland 
may  be  all  very  well  for  the  keeper,  who  is  as  weather-proof  as 
one  of  his  own  shaggy  terriers,  who  can  stroll  down  from  his 
cottage  to  *  the  water,'  to  *  try  a  cast '  when  circumstances  seem 
likely  to  repay  him  ;  but  as  for  the  man  who  is  tied  to  take  the 
value  out  of  a  highly-rented  stretch  of  stream,  he  appears  to  us 
to  court  gratuitous  torments.  May,  of  course,  ought  to  be  an 
agreeable  fishing  month ;  but  we  know  by  melancholy  experience 
its  too  frequent  character.  After  the  deceptive  weather  of  some 
genial  days  in  April,  playful  nature  is  taking  a  bitter  revenge. 
The  blossoms  of  unwary  wildflowers  are  shrivelling  on  the  banks  : 
while  the  May- fly,  with  an  intelligence  that  rational  beings  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  has  no  idea  of  putting  in  a  premature  appear- 
ance. And  yet  there  are  men,  and  valetudinarians,  who  will  go 
in  for  their  annual  spring  outing,  with  a  box  of  cough-lozenges  in 
one  pocket  balancing  the  bulging  flyhook  in  the  other ;  and  who 
come  home  to  put  themselves  in  training  for  the  next  day's  work 
by  supping  lightly  on  water-gruel  and  plunging  the  feet  in  hot 
water.  We  might  appreciate  their  resolution  were  the  trout 
rising  freely.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  toil  all  the  day  for  next 
to  nothing,  since  even  the  chronic  cold  has  been  caught  already. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  sufferings  of  the  more  adventurous 
brethren  of  the  craft,  who  make  heavy  hauls  of  salmon  in  Scandi- 
navia or  Labrador,  when  the  air  tha^ought  to  be  limpid  is  laden 
with  flies,  and  the  sunset  is  darkened  with  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 
In  vain  do  they  muffle  their  heads  in  gauze,  smearing  both  face 
and  hands  with  poisonous  decoctions.  The  venomous  mosquitoes 
will  bite  in  spite  of  the  croton  oil;  and  when  the  fisherman 
returns  to  the  haunts  of  civilization,  he  seems  to  be  stricken  with 
a  loathsome  leprosy. 

But  angling  in  our  English  June  is  a  different  thing  altogether. 
Then  the  love  of  nature  tempts  you  to  the  country,  and  you  only 
want  some  pursuit  that  shall  give  a  zest  to  your  rambles.  For 
that,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  fishing ;  the  rod  being 
the  young  man's  best  companion,  while,  like  the  golfing  club,  it  is 
a  crutch  to  extreme  old  age.  Even  now  there  is  nothing  we  look 
back  to  with  so  much  pleasure  as  our  earliest  angling  reminis- 
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cences.  Our  elders  were  shy  of  trusting  us  with  a  gun ;  and, 
indeed,  the  heavy  double-barrel,  with  its  stiff  locks,  was  almost 
too  much  for  our  boyish  strength  and  fingers.  But  we  were  at 
home  in  handling  the  light  trout  rod,  or  at  least  we  fondly 
fancied  we  were,  which  came  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 
The  prospect  of  a  long  spring  holiday  spent  on  the  banks  of 
some  stream  in  the  woodlands,  was  enough  to  set  our  heart 
beating  for  a  week  before,  in  throbs  of  blissful  anticipation. 
In  those  days,  we  were  by  no  means  partial  to  solitude ;  but  we 
had  quite  enough  of  the  fisherman's  instinct  to  be  content  with 
a  single  trusty  comrade.  Nor  as  yet  had  we  attempted  the 
refinements  of  fly-fishing.  A  short,  somewhat  stiff  rod  was  our 
equipment,  roughly  though  strongly  spliced  where  it  had  been 
broken  in  previous  adventures.  The  eve  of  the  eventful  day  was 
devoted  to  researches  after  bait ;  to  digging  up  of  corpulent 
worms  and  brandlings;  to  investigations  beneath  cucumber- 
frames,  where  snakes  might  lie  spawning;  to  excavations  in 
asparagus  beds  and  richly-manured  borders.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing we  were  up  and  away,  scorning  the  idea  of  any  regular 
breakfast.  Yet  were  we  far  from  being  so  indifferent  to  creature 
comforts  as  to  neglect  the  commissariat.  The  basket,  far  heavier 
than  it  was  likely  to  be  later,  was  well-packed  with  substantial 
bread  and  meat  and  the  pastry  we  had  wheedled  out  of  friends 
in  the  kitchen.  Of  course,  our  hopes  hung  in  a  measure  on  the 
weather.  A  settled  downpour  might  damp  our  ardour  and  send 
us  home  sooner  than  otherwise.  But  supposing  it  to  be  a 
promising  morning,  the  spirits  rose  in  proportion.  The  birds  were 
singing  or  chirping  from  every  bush  and  tree,  busy  in  their  nest- 
building  or  the  subsequent  domestic  arrangements..  Thrushes 
and  blackbirds  went  tripping  across  the  dewy  lawns ;  as  the  wood 
pigeons  were  cooing  from  the  coppices  and  the  rooks  above  our 
heads  cawing  in  the  elms.  In  other  circumstances  we  should  have 
been  delayed  or  diverted  by  a  hundred  objects  of  passing  interest. 
But  now  we  were  out  upon  urgent  business ;  and  no  stockjobber 
hurrying  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  syndicate,  could  more 
thoroughly  realize  the  value  of  time.  And  distance  lent  enchant- 
ment to  our  hopes ;  for  we  were  not  going  to  fish  in  the  familiar 
home-brook,  where  we  had  a  long-standing  acquaintance  with 
each  shoal  of  minnows,  but  in  a  famous  fishing  stream  in  the 
adjacent  parish.  So  we  brushed  the  dew  from  the  long  grass  in 
the  meadows ;  sought  short  cuts  through  the  hedges,  charging  the 
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weak  places  at  a  hand-gallop,  and  tore  our  way  through  the 
matted  covers,  scaring  rabbits  and  pheasants  from  among  our  feet 
in  the  undergrowth.  Kepeatedly,  ere  the  river  was  reached,  we 
had  to  pause  and  recover  breath  before  starting  again  ;  and,  once 
on  the  brink,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  rise  of  a  tiny 
trout,  breaking  the  surface  in  a  succession  of  rings,  set  our  fingers 
all  a-trembling  as  we  precipitately  set  up  the  rod.  We  are 
bound  to  add  that  enthusiasm  would  cool  down  when  we  signally 
failed  in  our  well-meant  efforts.  Though  we  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  loafing  underkeepers  and  poachers,  and  had  paid  far  more 
attention  to  their  instructions  than  to  our  studies,  we  had  hardly 
as  yet  made  satisfactory  progress.  At  any  rate  we  fear  we  had 
not  the  root  of  the  matter  in  us ;  nor  is  perseverance  a  boyish 
virtue.  To  be  a  successful  angler,  you  should  throw  your  whole 
soul  into  each  cast,  and  concentrate  the  mind  on  each  move- 
ment of  the  line,  as  if  the  sudden  rise  were  matter  of.  certainty. 
How  can  a  light-hearted  boy  do  anything  of  the  kind,  when  a 
trial  has  persuaded  him  that  'the  fish  are  not  moving,'  and 
when  his  attention  is  being  distracted  by  a  variety  of  delights. 
The  water-rat  will  go  plunging  beneath  the  shelving  bank  ;  the 
weazel  will  dart  swiftly  across  his  path ;  the  thickets  on  the  banks 
are  sure  to  be  alive  with  birds,  for  all  birds  love  to  have  their 
haunts  within  reach  of  running  water ;  the  squirrels  are  scrambling 
up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  peering  out  with  glittering  eyes  from 
behind  the  boughs ;  ^vpu  come  perhaps  upon  a  merry  colony  of 
sand  martins,  shooting  out  and  in  from  the  face  of  the  sand-banl 
under  the  gnarled  roots ;  possibly  even  the  kingfisher  flashes  by 
like  a  gleam  from  a  rainbow,  with  his  blues  and  purples  glancing 
in  the  sunlight.  There  is  no  sticking  to  the  rod  with  such 
temptations.  Down  it  is  dropped  in  a  pool  beneath  the  alders, 
the  hooks  having  been  previously  baited  to  salve  the  conscience ; 
and  you  have  broken  away  into  the  thickets  on  a  bird-nesting  raid. 
On  you  are  led,  from  surprise  to  surprise,  and  from  pleasure  to 
pleasure.  You  intrude  upon  the  domestic  felicity  of  couple  after 
couple,  that,  shrieking  or  twittering  from  the  adjacent  sprays, 
watch  your  doings  in  impotent  indignation.  There  is  the  common 
barnlike  abode  of  thrush  or  blackbird,  straw-thatched  and  mud- 
plastered  ;  the  coquettish  cottage  om6e  of  the  chaffinch,  with  its 
silvery  intertwining  of  lichens  and  feathers  ;  or  the  sequestered 
residence  of  the  retiring  little  wren,  seemingly  planned  rather 
according  to  the  ambition  of  the  architects  than  their  necessities. 
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Or,  by  way  of  variety,  the  attention  may  be  attracted  by  the 
rushing  of  the  cushat  dove's  strong  pinions  over  head,  as  she 
foolishly  gives  the  alarm  by  flying  away  from  her  nest  among  the 
fir-branches.  Then  up  you  go,  climbing  hand-over-hand,  setting 
your  feet  on  the  easy  steps  of  the  sylvan  staircase,  in  the  shape 
of  drooping  boughs  at  regular  intervals :  and  from  beneath  you 
can  see  the  glitter  of  the  two  white  eggs,  through  the  open 
lacery  of  the  twigs  they  are  resting  upon.  After  a  time,  a  bout 
of  nesting  of  this  kind  satiates  the  cupidity  of  the  most  grasping 
of  treasure-seekers ;  but  then,  in  course,  come  lunching  and 
bathing,  a  little  more  fishing;  another  dip  in  a  peculiarly  in- 
viting-looking pool ;  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  fishing  from  hauling 
ashore  a  monster  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  so;  and  finally  a 
delicious  slumber  somewhere  in  the  shade,  which  sends  you  in  a 
refreshing  pilgrimage  through  the  wonders  of  dreamland,  and 
has  carried  you  on  by  the  time  you  are  awake  again,  into  the 
deepening  shadows  of  the  evening.  It  is  true  that  the  contents 
of  the  basket  which  hurt  the  shoulder  in  the  morning,  may  be 
weighed  by  ounces  when  it  is  emptied  at  night ;  all  the  same, 
that  outing  is  a  white-lettered  day,  indelibly  engraved  on  the 
youthful  memory. 

And,  allowing  for  the  changes  in  our  tastes  as  we  grow  older, 
that  we  maintain  to  be  the  true  spirit  in  which  the  fisherman 
should  take  the  field.  His  pursuit  we  hold  to  be  but  a  means  to 
his  end,  which  is  enjoyment.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be 
an  accomplished  artist  with  the  brush  or  the  pencil,  any  more  than 
with  the  rod ;  to  dash  off  the  venerable  mill  among  the  alder 
bushes,  with  its  lichen-covered  wheel,  to  catch  the  old  church  tower 
to  his  satisfaction,  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  embowering 
foliage  :  still  less  to  transfer  to  his  block  the  golden  glories  of  the 
sunset.  Nor  can  many  people  find  a  sustained  interest  in  archae- 
ology, reading  ancient  histories  in  crumbling  stones,  prostrating 
themselves  before  half-obliterated  brasses,  or  grubbing  about  in 
the  dimness  of  crypts  and  vaults.  Even  when  fairly  well  primed 
as  to  the  past  of  battlefields  and  feudal  fortresses,  the  charm  of 
historical  associations  may  soon  pall  upon  one.  But  we  believe  that, 
as  Washington  Irving  has  remarked  in  one  of  the  delightful  essays 
in  his  '  Sketch  Book,'  most  Englishmen  have  an  undeveloped 
admiration  for  Nature,  while  almost  all  have  secret  hankerings 
after  sport.  So  we  believe  that  same  early  initiation  into  fishing 
to  be  a  valuable  part  of  a  liberal  education.  It  not  only  keeps  the 
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ardent  youth  out  of  mischief,  besides  bringing  into  play  his  skill, 
judgment,  and  self-reliance ;  but  in  after-life,  by  bringing  the 
man  into  intimate  relation  with  all  that  is  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  it  is  at  least  as  beneficial  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body. 

Any  article  on  fishing  would  be  impossible  without  a  reference 
to  Izaak  Walton.  In  fact,  the  good  old  man  has  said  as  much  for 
the  sport  in  its  milder  forms  as  can  be  said,  and  as  we  return  to 
his  pages —of  course,  in  one  of  the  old  illustrated  editions — we  can 
never  wonder  at  his  perennial  popularity.  The  essential  freshness 
of  the  tone  is  enough  to  assure  immortality  to  any  book.  In  his 
quaint  and  godly  talk  he  gives  expression  to  the  simple  poetry 
that  inspires  the  feelings  of  many  an  unlettered  brother  of  the 
craft.  Even  when  he  wrote  in  prose,  he  was  really  as  much  of  a 
poet  as  many  of  the  melodious  masters  of  the  lyre  he  quotes  with 
honest  admiration.  And  his  own  simple  verses,  coming  straight 
from  the  heart,  are  often  singularly  touching.  Take,  for  instance, 
and  almost  at  haphazard,  his  profession  of  his  angling  faith. 

'  I  care  not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas, 
Fresh  rivers  best  my  mind  do  please, 
Whose  sweet  calm  course  I  contemplate, 
And  seek  in  life  to  imitate.' 

His  mind  reflected  with  a  sober,  quaker-line  colouring  all  the 
pictures  of'Wtiral  beauty  and  felicity  about  him.  We  have  had 
many  books  since  then  by  such  devoted  lovers  of  English  scenery 
as  Gilpin  and  Howitt,  and  Borrow  and  Jennings.  But  we  know 
none  that  breathes  so  entirely  the  essence  of  tranquil  enjoyment, 
or  so  ardently  expresses  the  happy  faculty  of  finding  recreation 
in  trifles.  Unreal  it  may  be,  in  its  idealization  of  manners  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Court  and  capital ;  for  the 
golden  age  had  gone  over  before  the  days  of  Walton,  and  we 
imagine  that  Maudlin,  the  pretty  milk-maid  and  her  mother,  may 
have  been  scarcely  so  unsophisticated  as  they  appeared.  But  the 
worthy  old  angler  saw  everything  as  he  wished  to  see  it ;  and 
certainly  life  then  went  comparatively  placidly,  even  within  hear- 
ing of  the  bells  of  Bow. 

Regarding  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  fisher- 
man, there  can  be  no  question  that  Walton  was  too  scientific.  He 
darkens  knowledge  with  words  in  his  interminable  directions  for 
baits  and  lures.  The  skilled  fisherman  in  Scotch  or  Norwegian 
waters  is  content  with  a  very  limited  selection  of  flies,  modifying 
their  sizes  according  to  the  state  of  the  water  and  the  different 
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streams  in  which  he  casts.  But  Walton,  a  cockney  by  birth  and 
habits,  though  by  no  means  in  sentiment,  was  the  patriarch  and 
antetype  of  a  class  which  has  been  very  unfairly  contemned.  It 
is  only  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced  who  profess  to  look  down 
upon  cockney  anglers.  No  doubt  it  is  a  somewhat  ludicrous 
spectacle  to  see  a  corpulent  City  man  out  for  the  day,  hung  up 
in  an  armchair  in  a  commodious  punt,  on  a  couple  of  '  rypecks,' 
somewhere  between  Staines  Bridge  and  Teddington  Lock.  He 
bobs  his  hooks  over  a  bit  of  bottom  carefully  prepared  by  ground 
bait,  and  hauls  in  the  bleak  or  gudgeon  that  attach  themselves. 
And  he  stimulates  surfeited  nature  between  times  with  the  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  baskets  and  bottles.  But  with  your  genuine 
cockney  angler  on  the  other  hand,  the  intellect  must  be  in  the 
ascendant  over  the  flesh.  Even  should  he  get  leave  for  a  day  in 
protected  water,  the  fish  are  wary,  as  the  stream  is  still.  When 
he  makes  a  mistake  there  is  no  locus  pcenitentice ;  the  fish  are 
scared,  and  take  refuge  in  their  retreats.  Much  may  be  forgiven 
to  the  fisherman  in  a  highland  river,  where  the  water  is  coming 
down  in  a  porter-coloured  flood,  and  breaking  over  the  boulders 
and  the  pebbles.  But  the  cockney  must  know  all  the  times  and 
the  seasons;  he  must  have  studied  the  particular  species  of  fly 
which  happens  to  be  about  at  that  moment,  he  must  mount  his 
tiny  hooks  on  the  most  delicate  tackle ;  and  master  his  victims  by 
his  dexterous  versatility.  Above  all,  he  must  have  learned  to  drop 
his  fly  like  thistledown,  on  the  very  spot  where  experience  or 
instinct  has  told  him  that  a  big  trout  is  likely  to  be  on  the  feed. 
And  as  he  must  avoid  making  the  faintest  splash  on  the  surface, 
he  often  pitches  the  hook  with  extreme  adroitness  against  a  con- 
venient root  or  stone,  so  that  it  shall  settle  silently  down  on  the 
water  in  the  ricochet.  Then  the  listless  and  overfed  alderman  of 
the  pool  sails  up  silently,  and  languidly  lays  hold,  to  be  roused  to 
abnormal  activity  by  the  prick  of  the  barb  when  he  is  struck. 
His  spasmodic  energy  must  be  humoured,  for  the  gut,  though 
tough,  is  slight.  Then  comes  the  delicate  play  of  the  wrist,  as 
the  trout  makes  for  the  roots,  where  the  line  may  be  entangled. 
It  is  a  case  of  most  diplomatic  give  and  take,  while  the  will  of 
the  superior  being  is  imposed  upon  the  fish  ;  and  barring  the 
chance  of  a  determined  display  of  pigheadedness,  the  odds  are  that 
the  leviathan  is  brought  to  bank,  when  the  successful  fisherman 
may  be  proud  of  the  achievement. 

So  we  say  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  sneer  at  cockneys;  but 
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it  is  difficult  to  decide  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  between 
cockneys  and  the  rest  of  the  angling  brotherhood.  We  suppose 
that  the  man  must  be  called  a  cockney  who  takes  an  occasional  day 
for  trout,  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Thames,  or  on  a  preserved 
stretch  of  the  Wandle.  Though  there  are  bits  of  the  Wandle  as 
romantic  as  anything  much  farther  afield  ;  where  the  river  steals 
along  silently  on  its  gravelly  bed  under  groves  that  in  the  season 
are  sonorous  with  nightingales.  But  the  Colne,  and  the  Darenth, 
and  the  Itchin,  and  many  another  stream  of  the  kind  in  the  home 
counties,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  suburban  as  the 
Wandle,  now  that  London  has  been  enveloped  in  a  network  of 
railways,  though  it  was  very  different  in  old  Walton's  days,  when 
Venator  went  to  hunt  for  otters  near  Tottenham.  And  the 
fishing  in  the  wilder  west  or  north  of  England  is  anything  but 
cockney,  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  What  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  scenery  along  the  streams  of  Devon  or  of  Derbyshire ; 
still  more  in  Wales  and  on  the  Northumbrian  border  ?  The  worst 
is,  that  these  streams  are  either  strictly  preserved  or  infamously 
poached ;  or  else  they  are  poisoned  by  the  overflow  from  flourish- 
ing industrial  establishments  or  chemical  works.  But  if  any 
ramblinePiscator  had  carte  blanche  from  the  proprietors  in  any 
particular  district,  he  would  find  some  of  the  English  counties,  in 
early  summer,  an  angling  paradise.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Piscator  can 
do  a  good  deal  for  himself,  by  being  informed  as  to  inns  which 
have  certain  fishing  privileges — all  the  more  if  he  can  supplement 
that  by  introductions  to  local  landlords.  As  Thackeray  said  in 
his  *  Snob  Papers,'  an  agreeable  man  from  town  is  sure  to  be 
made  much  of  in  remote  localities ;  and  you  can  hardly  please  a 
provincial  magnate  more  than  by  courteously  suing  for  some 
favour  which  costs  him  nothing.  But  it  is  always  good  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principles  one  lays  down,  by  particular  in- 
stances. In  northern  Northumberland,  for  example,  the  angler 
can  hardly  go  far  wrong  if  he  establish  his  headquarters,  say, 
at  Alnwick  or  Wooler,  making  flying  trips  to  the  unpretending 
hostelries  dotted  about  among  the  sheepwalks  of  the  Border. 
The  fisherman  anticipates  the  summer  or  autumn  tourist,  so  that 
he  can  find  comfortable  accommodation  where  bedrooms  are  scarce ; 
and  yet  the  patronage  of  the  tourist  has  prepared  the  way  for 
him.  And  Northumbria,  in  every  sense,  is  classic  ground.  You 
throw  your  flies  in  the  water  that  ran  red  with  blood  in  many  a 
fight  and  daring  foray :  the  memorials  of  the  past  are  all  around  you, 
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in  the  shape  of  ballad-renowned  scenery  and  famous  fortresses. 
There   is   Warkworth   hanging   over  the   Coquet,   and   Alnwick 
looking  down  upon  the  Aln :  and  Ford  by  the  Till  with  its  grey 
battlements  among  its  mediaeval  shrubberies,  where  Lady  Heron 
held  King  James  in  that  fatal  flirtation.     There  is  what  was  once 
the  'brown  ridge'   of   Flodden,  though  now  reclaimed   by  the 
farmer  and  planter :  there  on  the  horizon,  and  conspicuous  from 
each  height  you  climb,  is  the  mass  of  Bamborough,  looming  on 
the  eastern  horizon, '  King  Ida's  Castle,  gaunt  and  grim  ' ;  and,  as 
you  are  casting  for  sea-trout  in  the  estuaries  of  the  coast,  there 
stretches  before  you  all  the  sea-scenery  of  Marmion,  as  described 
in  the  nuns'  voyage  from  Holy  Isle  to  Tynemouth.      And,  though 
it  is  going  somewhat  out  of  our  beat  to  speak  of  scenes  on  the 
Scottish  side,  there  is  the  Border  keep  of  Hermitage  in  Liddes- 
dale,   associated   with   the   brigand   Lord   Foulis   and   the  fiery 
Bothwell ;  there  is  the  gaunt,  square  tower  of  Mangerton,  the  seat 
of  the  rough  and  hard-riding  Armstrongs ;  and  then  there  are  the 
summits  of  those  Eilden  Hills  that  were  cleft  in  three  by  the 
incantations  of  the  same  mighty  wizard  who  *  bridled  the  Tweed 
with  its  bridge  of  stone ! '     Turn  your  steps  as  you  will,  if  you 
know  anything  of  folklore  or  fishing  lays,  the  appropriate  ballads 
will  be  ringing  in  your  ears,  from  those  that  commemorate  the 
glories  of  Chevy  Chase  in  Otterburn,  to  those  others  by  the  modern 
Northumbrian  anglers  that  sing  the  speckled  trout  of  Kedesdale 
or  Coquetdale.      The  towns  where  you  take  up  your  quarters  are 
quaint,  like  Alnwick,  when  you  enter  the  main  street  under  battle- 
mented  gateways,  and  may  stumble  in  any  of  the  back  lanes  on 
ruins  of  mediaeval  bits  of  architecture.     You  pass  the  deep  and 
rapid  streams  by  high  and  narrow  bridges  of  a  single  arch,  that 
could  be  defended  more  easily  than  the  fords,  when  the  bale-fires 
proclaimed  one  of  the  warden  raids.     You  come  upon  the  lonely 
peel  tower,  with  the  rusty  iron  gratings  that  have  survived  the  inner 
doors  of  iron-clenched  oak,  to  which  the  villagers  used  to  retreat 
with  their  movables  and  their  cattle ;  and  you  may  still  trace  the 
lines  of  their  outer  fortifications,  which  protected  the  common 
cornland  against  what  was  simply  a  flying  foray. 
r      We  know  few  more  enchanting  amphitheatres  than  that  where 
the  Coquet  circles  round   the   headland    of  Warkworth   Castle, 
beneath   the  wooded  precipice  where  the  hermit  had  his  cave. 
Throwing  a  long  line  from  the  more  open  southern  bank,  you  cast 
the  flies  into  the  most  tempting  swirls  and  ripples,  and  the  trout 
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of  the  romantic  Coquet  are  as  game  in  fight  as  in  flavour.  But 
for  a  really  representative  northern  river,  perhaps  none  is  superior 
to  the  Aln,  which  winds  for  many  a  mile  through  the  wild  Home 
Park,  surrounding  the  present  ducal  residence  of  the  Percies. 
There  is  a  concentration  of  characteristic  Northumbrian  scenery  and 
associations,  with  excellent  fishing  to  boot — that  is  to  say,  if  you 
happen  upon  the  river  when  it  is  in  order.  Setting  your  face  to 
ascend  it,  you  may  be  supposed  to  make  your  start  from  beneath 
the  Castle,  which  with  its  battlements  manned  by  the  stone  figures 
of  feudal  men-at-arms  looks  down  over  grassy  slopes  to  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  stream.  Passing  the  bridge,  you  are  beneath  banks 
covered  with  shrubberies,  with  gravel  walks  that  rather  resemble 
carriage-drives,  kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order.  There  the  Aln 
washes  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  sheltered  under  the 
fleshly  arm  of  the  warlike  Percies  as  well  as  by  its  own  sanctity  ;  and 
a  little  higher  up,  when  in  flood,  it  comes  brawling  over  its  bed  of 
rock,  under  hanging  woods  that  sadly  puzzle  the  novice  in  casting. 
The  trout  are  strong  and  active,  as  they  always  are  in  such  broken 
water  ;  nor  is  it  always  easy,  pulling,  with  a  steady  pull,  against  the 
stream,  to  land  them  without  assistance  from  among  the  snags  and 
rocks  that  are  their  habitual  haunts.  The  noble  trees  are  gradually 
dwarfed  in  the  less  kindly  soil,  and  the  thick  covers  break  away  into 
scattered  patches  of  copse  wood,  which  in  their  turn  give  place  to 
furze-thickets,  as  the  sheepwalks  are  lost  in  the  moors. 

As  the  river  contracts,  the  trout  grow  smaller;  but  the  little 
fellows  are  quite  as  lively  as  the  larger,  though  you  must  be  content 
to  let  greater  numbers  console  you  for  lack  of  weight.  The  air  is 
more  exhilarating  as  the  scenery  becomes  wilder.  In  place  of  wood- 
pigeons  and  pheasants  flying  out  from  among  the  ivy-covered  trees  ; 
instead  of  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  which  love  the  thickets  by 
the  water,  you  have  linnets  singing  among  the  fragrant  blossoms  of 
the  furze ;  water- wagtails  and  water-rails  jerking  from  stone  to 
stone  in  the  open  stream,  while  plovers  and  the  wary  curlew  are 
piping  and  whistling  upon  the  moors.  And  very  similar  is  the 
general  character  of  these  Upper  Northumbrian  streams,  which 
feed  the  Tweed  through  its  numerous  tributaries.  A  day  among 
them  will  seldom  repay  a  man  who  cares  chiefly  for  size.  Some- 
times the  most  skilful  fly-fisher  will  be  disheartened,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances that  seem  otherwise  favourable.  But  if  you  condescend 
to  stoop  to  worm,  and  if  you  have  enough  of  the  boy  in  you  to 
love  a  break-neck  or  sprain-ankle  scramble,  we  know  no  fishing  that 
is  more  enjoyable  or  has  more  thoroughly  the  mountain  flavour. 
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You  are  seldom  shut  up  in  (  shaggy  glens,'  as  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands ;  but  the  sense  of  utter  loneliness  is  made  all  the  more 
impressive  by  the  limitless  landscapes  of  billowy  moor  that  stretch 
around  you  to  the  horizon.  Except  occasionally  for  an  outlying 
sheep-farm  or  shepherd's  shanty,  you  never  come  upon  a  human 
habitation ;  and  unless  from  the  grouse  on  the  wing,  the  only 
sounds  that  reach  your  ears  are  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  from  a 
thousand  hills,  and  perhaps  the  distant  bark  of  a  sheep-dog.  The 
bogs  and  moorland  seem  flat  to  the  eye,  though  the  country  is 
really  extremely  hilly  ;  but  the  stream  up  which  you  are  casting 
with  a  very  short  line  as  you  climb,  has  worn  its  way  down  the 
ever-deepening  bed  of  a  ravine.  Here  it  flows  gently  through  a 
little  patch  of  land-locked  meadows,  enamelled  with  flowers  and 
patched  with  bog-grass ;  there  it  loses  itself  in  an  almost  impervious 
tangle  of  marsh-alder ;  and  again  it  comes  tumbling  over  the  face 
of  a  rock  in  a  series  of  tiny  cascades,  with  rough  landing-stages  at 
intervals.  The  trout  may  be  unsophisticated,  but  they  seem  to  be 
singularly  wide-awake.  Should  you  come  upon  them  down  stream 
they  will  shoot  away  out  of  sight  simultaneously  ;  nor  is  there  the 
faintest  chance  of  a  bite,  where  your  person  or  even  your  line  has 
cast  a  shadow.  The  only  chance  is  to  stalk  them,  making  ap- 
proaches stealthily  from  the  side,  and  very  often  crawling  on  hands 
and  knees.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  exercise  is  severe,  when 
you  have  to  handle  the  rod  '  with  skill  and  dexterity,'  in  all  man- 
ner of  singular  attitudes ;  and  the  efforts  appear  to  be  somewhat 
disproportioned  to  the  end,  when  you  are  perpetually  risking  an 
accident  for  a  four-ouncer.  But  the  appetite,  in  the  way  of  excite- 
ment, comes  with  indulgence,  just  as  in  salmon-fishing  the  actual 
value  of  the  prize  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  as  when  the  first 
flight  of  hard-riding  gentlemen  are  risking  their  necks  for  a  fox. 

We  spoke  of  the  chance  of  accident,  and  even  a  slight  accident 
might  be  serious.  The  unlucky  fisherman,  crippled  by  a  sprain, 
might  lie  indefinitely  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  Good  Samaritan 
in  the  shape  of  a  passing  shepherd.  A  very  powerful  piece  of 
drama  might  be  wrought  up  out  of  the  victim  of  angling  enthu- 
siasm, with  growing  pains  and  failing  strength,  tortured  by  mental 
anxiety,  thirst,  and  starvation  :  meditating  over  the  follies  of  a 
misspent  life ;  and  listening  to  the  death  dirge  croaked  by  the 
ravens  which  hopped  around  him,  whetting  their  beaks  for  the 
banquet.  Then,  of  course,  would  come  the  climax  of  a  great 
deliverance,  when  the  victim,  who  had  swooned  in  agonies  of  super- 
exaltation,  should  be  saved  by  some  collie,  a  la  the  *  Barry '  of 
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Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  carried  home  to  a  shepherd's  cottage  to 
be  nursed  by  some  wild-flower  of  the  wastes. 

Even  without  conjuring  up  anything  so  sentimentally  romantic, 
we  may  say  from  our  own  personal  experience,  that  these  moorland 
fishing  expeditions  may  end  awkwardly  enough.  To  our  mind,  the 
most  serious  take-off  to  the  pleasures  of  fox-hunting  is  the  fact  that 
the  very  best  run  of  the  season  may  probably  land  you  far  from 
home ;  and  few  things  are  more  dismal  than  the  ride  back  in  the 
dark,  when  you  are  piloting  yourself  by  devious  lanes  through  an 
unknown  country,  on  the  horse  you  have  ridden  almost  to  a  stand 
still.  But  what  is  that  to  groping  your  way  on  foot,  through  trackless 
morasses  to  some  lonely  village  inn  on  the  Borders  ?  Excitement  has 
carried  you  too  far  afield," when  the  lengthening  shadows  warned  you 
to  put  up  your  rod.  The  first  part  of  the  walk  is  pleasant  enough, 
over  sound,  springy  moss ;  and  if  you  know  little  of  the  points  of 
the  compass,  you  are  guided  by  the  course  of  the  stream.  But  the 
shades  of  night  have  been  falling  fast,  till  the  lowering  heavens 
seem  to  blend  themselves  with  the  barren  moors.  The  ground 
about  you  becomes  rushy  and  boggy ;  and  you  have  a  disagreeable 
recollection  of  the  '  moss-pits '  and  *  spring-heads '  which  you 
walked  past  thoughtlessly  in  the  afternoon.  You  must  go  wide 
of  the  stream  for  the  best  of  reasons  ;  you  might  as  well  try  your 
powers  at  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  as  at  threading  the  rocky 
sheep-paths  that  follow  the  ravine.  You  feel  more  and  more  weary 
as  discouragement  grows  upon  you ;  you  detest  the  innocent  victims 
that  weight  the  creel  on  your  shoulder ;  and  then,  unless  Providence 
interpose  to  guide  you  out  of  your  difficulties,  perhaps  you  had 
better  decide  for  a  fireless  and  foodless  bivouac.  Hitherto — as  we 
are  happy  to  say — Providence  has  always  helped  us  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  more  than  once  we  have  only  found  a  way  out  of 
our  difficulties  when  despondency  had  almost  passed  into  despair. 

It  is  a  natural  transition  from  what  used  to  be  the  wild  de- 
bateable  lands  of  the  Border,  so  fiercely  disputed  between  English- 
man and  Scot,  to  the  still  wilder  and  grander  Highlands.  Nothing, 
of  course,  can  be  more  magnificent  in  point  of  scenery  ;  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  are  fischreich  enough  in  all  conscience,  as  the 
Germans  say.  But  the  changes  in  the  Highlands,  within  living 
memory,  are  sad  enough,  so  far  as  some  men  little  more  than 
middle-aged  are  concerned.  When  we  were  young,  there  were 
great  districts  where  you  might  fish  very  much  where  you  pleased, 
free  from  any  interference  from  the  keepers.  To  be  sure,  we  had 
to  make  up  our  mind  to  a  certain  amount  of  hardship ;  but  what 
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was  that  when  the  spirit  was  buoyant  and  we  had  the  dura  ilia 
and  the  constitution  of  a  Highland  poacher  ?  We  were  content  to 
live  on  bannocks  and  trout,  washed  down  with  milk  corrected  by 
spirits ;  and  we  could  always  shirk  the  fleas  in  a  Highland  bed  by 
making  our  couch  on  fresh-pulled  heather  or  in  a  hayloft.  Then 
we  could  wander  whither  fancy  might  steer,  or,  striking  anywhere 
down  into  the  nearest  valley,  were  sure  to  find  water  abounding  in 
trout,  with  possibly,  the  chance  of  a  grilse  or  a  salmon. 

Nowadays,  all  is  altered.  Eailways  run  in  all  directions,  and 
coaches  or  tourist-vans,  in  regular  connection  with  the  coaches, 
penetrate  the  remotest  valleys.  The  ancient  *  change-house,'  where 
whiskey  was  sold  to  stray  tramps  and  travellers,  is  gone,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Gothic  hotel  with  its  innumerable  chimneys 
and  gables.  Each  Highland  proprietor,  sitting  at  his  own  receipt  of 
custom,  is  eager  to  make  a  profit  of  everything  within  his  bounds. 
When  fishing  is  worth  anything  it  is  never  free ;  and  keepers  and 
watchers  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  trespasser  who  has 
crossed  his  neighbour's  *  march.'  There  used  to  be  lakes  almost 
virgin  of  the  artificial  fly,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
craft  to  go  afloat  in.  If  it  was  anyway  practicable,  and  if  you  did 
take  the  trouble  of  transporting  a  boat  across  country  on  a  pair  of 
cart-wheels,  you  made  miraculous  hauls,  hand  over  hand,  occasion- 
ally landing  some  monster  from  the  depths  that  might  have 
been  gorging  or  fattening  there  from  time  immemorial.  Now, 
you  have  the  advantage  of  housing  yourself  in  costly  hotels,  with 
the  drawback  of  having  to  scramble  for  fishing-grounds  and  boat- 
men. You  must  abdicate  all  free-will — which  is  fatal  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  genuine  angling  vagabond. 

Say  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  trying  your  luck  in  Loch  Awe, 
or  in  one  of  those  Sutherland  shire  lakes  which  more  recently  have 
come  into  fashion.  You  communicate  with  the  landlord  a  fortnight 
before,  that  you  may  be  assured  of  a  boat  and  a  bedroom.  Thence- 
forward, till  the  engagement  comes  off,  you  feel  yourself  in  slavish 
bondage.  You  turn  up  at  the  inn  punctually  as  per  engagement ; 
the  weather,  for  a  wonder,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  lake 
looks  as  inviting  as  ever.  The  eye  of  imagination  peoples  it  with 
speckled  trout,  full  of  life  and  play,  while  you  see  sullen  salmones 
feroces  hanging  over  the  bottom,  almost  as  big  as  ground-sharks 
and  quite  as  voracious.  The  landlord  is  civil  to  a  *  kent '  customer, 
and  a  capable  boatman  throws  a  finger  to  his  cap,  and  intimates 
that  you  have  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  his  services.  So  far, 
all  seems  promising,  and  after  dinner  you  adjourn  contentedly 
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to  the  smoking-room.  But  there  clouds  of  something  besides 
tobacco-smoke  settle  down  on  your  serenity.  Without  being  un- 
reasonably jealous,  over-competition  in  the  circumstances  is  abo- 
minable ;  and  the  group  of  guests  who  have  drawn  round  the  fire 
are  one  and  all  enthusiasts  of  the  angle.  Whether  they  tell  the 
truth  about  their  recent  catches  is  a  matter  between  themselves 
and  their  consciences,  though  the  runs  draw  out  and  the  fish 
swell  portentously  with  each  successive  tumbler  of  toddy.  You 
know  too  well  what  it  all  means.  The  next  morning  you  are 
up  and  out  of  doors  betimes — very  much  earlier  than  there  is 
actual  occasion  for ;  and  you  love  your  pillow  as  well  as  another 
man.  You  step  into  a  boat  ballasted  by  a  luncheon  hamper,  and 
should  be  soothed  by  the  song  of  the  larks  and  the  melodious 
ripple  of  the  wavelets.  A  gentle  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  west, 
and  the  clouds  are  eclipsing  the  inconvenient  sunshine.  The  men 
lay  themselves  leisurely  down  to  their  oars  as  they  pull  round  the 
headland  for  your  favourite  bay,  and  there,  on  the  very  spot  on  which 
you  have  set  your  affections,  another  boat  is  already  in  possession  ; 
while  in  the  gentleman  in  tweeds  with  the  fly-garnished  head- 
piece you  distinguish  one  of  the  long-bow  men  of  the  night  before. 
In  fact,  fishing  from  any  fashionable  headquarters  has  be- 
come a  perpetual  scramble,  exciting  all  the  baser  passions  of  our 
nature  ;  although  in  one  way  it  should  recommend  itself  to  experts 
of  the  craft,  since  the  fish  are  becoming  yearly  more  difficult  to 
allure.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  waters  are  being  per- 
petually lashed  and  trolled  by  performers  many  of  whom  are 
inconceivably  clumsy ;  when  from  early  morning  to  dewy  eve  the 
fishing-grounds  are  being  continually  plashed  through  and  paddled 
over.  To  take  one  of  the  smaller  lakes,  though  not  the  least 
famous.  We  well  remember  when  Loch  Leven  was  almost  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  at  least,  there  were  only  a  couple  of  boats  upon  it ;  one  of 
them  belonging  to  the  '  tacksman '  of  the  fishings,  the  other  to 
the  proprietor.  Many  a  noble  day's  sport  we  have  had  in  the 
latter  ;  starting  leisurely  of  a  spring  morning  from  the  good  town 
of  Kinross,  where  Eoland  Graeme  had  his  memorable  outing 
when  he  met  Henry  Seyton  in  disguise  at  the  fair.  Dropping  the 
anchor  off  the  Castle  Island,  or  off  that  other  one  consecrated  to  his 
saintship  of  St.  Serf,  it  was  either  our  own  fault  or  the  fault  of  the 
weather  if  we  did  not  fill  magnificent  baskets.  Now,  the  loch  is 
always  navigated  by  industrious  fishing  fleets,  and  is  the  meeting 
place  for  half  the  fishing  clubs  in  Scotland  ;  and  although  the 
competitors  may  be  masters  of  all  the  refinements  of  the  craft,  it 
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seems  to  us  that  they  weigh  the  contents  of  the  baskets  more 
commonly  by  the  ounce  than  the  pound. 

The  best  hope  of  being  happy  nowadays  in  the  Highlands  is 
to  put  up  in  private  quarters ;  and  it  is  a  matter  to  be  managed 
easily  enough  by  any  trout-fisher  with  a  reasonable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. With  salmon-fishing  it  is  different.  But  beauti- 
ful trout  are  going  a-begging  in  the  spring,  in  many  a  lakelet 
and  stream,  in  June  more  especially.  The  southern  lessee  never 
shows  in  the  north  much  before  the  middle  of  August,  and  you 
can  give  him  the  pleasure  of  conferring  a  favour  which  practically 
costs  him  nothing.  Should  he  be  civil  enough  to  make  an  offer 
of  his  shooting  lodge,  even  though  he  should  couple  it  with  a  ten- 
der of  the  key  of  the  cellar,  it  will  probably  be  wise  to  decline. 
The  lodge  is  left  in  charge  of  a  housekeeper,  or  more  likely  of  the 
keeper's  wife,  and  in  either  case  their  notions  of  cookery  are  of  the 
rudest.  But  the  landlady  of  the  nearest  inn  is  delighted  to  do  all 
in  her  power  for  a  friend  of  the  shooting  proprietor ;  tourists  being 
scarce  as  yet,  she  concentrates  her  attention  on  you ;  and  should 
you  have  to  drive  any  distance  to  your  work,  there  is  always  a 
'  conveyance '  to  be  hired.  And  to  our  mind,  notwithstanding  the 
wet — and  it  is  perpetually  dripping  on  the  western  coasts — there 
is  hardly  a  more  delightful  month  in  the  Highlands  than  June. 
Vegetation  everywhere  is  of  the  brightest  and  the  freshest,  from 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  reviving  heather  to  the  brilliant  green  of 
the  firs  and  the  bursting  leaves  on  the  white-stemmed  birches. 
The  air  is  laden  with  invigorating  fragrance,  and  the  birds  seem 
to  sing  more  and  more  vociferously  in  each  of  the  freshening 
showers.  The  rain  may  soak  you,  but  it  never  hurts.  And, 
talking  of  invigoration  in  association  with  water,  how  delightful  is 
the  morning  header  in  the  limpid  pool,  for  though  for  the  mo- 
ment it  suspends  the  beating  of  the  heart,  subsequently  it  sets  all 
the  blood  a-boiling. 

The  '  conveyance '  you  had  chartered  drops  you  at  the  mouth 
of  some  lonely  glen,  and  thenceforward,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  your 
communications  are  cut  off  from  the  world.  Instinctively  you 
tread  lightly  on  the  velvety  turf  and  the  heather  roots,  as  you  softly 
make  approaches  to  the  points  whence  you  are  to  cast  over  the 
broken  water.  And,  independently  altogether  of  the  fish  you  may 
rise,  you  have  your  reward  in  observation  of  animated  nature. 
The  grey  fishing-suit  blends  its  tints  with  the  rocks  and  the  trees, 
and  the  keen-eyed  ferce  naturae  are  unaccustomed  to  human  intru- 
sion. We  are  far  from  saying  that  you  may  see  the  variety  you 
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might  have  seen  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  keepers  in  the  pre- 
serves have  been  only  too  busy  exterminating  what  they  are 
pleased  to  proscribe  as  vermin ;  fancy  prices  have  been  set  upon  the 
eggs  of  eagles  and  ospreys  and  peregrine -falcons.  Yet  still,  in 
the  wilds  and  wastes  of  Koss-shire  and  Sutherland  you  may  gaze  at 
the  golden  eagle  circling  overhead,  or  the  peregrine  stooping  from 
her  eyrie  among  the  cliffs  over  the  mountain  lake,  on  the  crippled 
grouse.  The  wild  cat  and  the  martin-cat  have  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared :  yet  not  very  long  ago  we  have  listened  to  the  wailing 
cry  of  the  former  as  we  walked  homewards  in  the  gloaming  under 
a  huge  natural  cairn,  where  in  days  of  yore  the  cats  had  a  populous 
colony ;  while  the  otter,  an  epicure  and  daintily  destructive,  feed- 
ing on  the  choice  morsels  from  the  shoulder  of  trout  or  grilse,  still 
has  his  haunts  under  the  gnarled  fir-roots.  The  badger  may  be 
heard  snorting  and  rooting  like  a  pig  in  the  dusk ;  and  as  for  the 
half-domesticated  red  deer  in  the  strictly  guarded  deer-forests,  the 
spring  fisherman  is  always  scaring  them  from  their  drinking-places 
and  lairs.  The  hooded  crow,  of  course,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  visitor,  in  case  he  should  leave  anything  eatable  on  his  trail ; 
and  in  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  glen  is  the  inevitable  pair  of  ravens, 
with  their  ill-omened  croak,  so  suggestive  of  shattered  limbs.  You 
may  catch  few  fish  or  many,  according  to  circumstances,  for  fishing 
everywhere  is  proverbially  uncertain ;  and  the  wind  may  suddenly 
shift,  or  the  atmosphere  may  become  surcharged  with  electricity ; 
though,  with  a  simple  selection  of  suitable  flies,  you  can  hardly 
fail  to  do  something  satisfactory.  But  whether  you  catch  little  or 
much,  a  day  of  this  kind  is  almost  equally  delightful ;  and  what  an 
appetite  you  bring  back  for  your  modest  dinner,  and  how  soothing 
is  the  subsequent  pipe,  with  the  snow-white  sheets  in  prospect. 

We  have  talked  chiefly  of  trout-fishing  as  being  within  reach 
of  all,  and  as  good  an  object  for  a  country  excursion  as  any  other. 
But  no  one  who  has  had  fair  experience  of  both,  can  dream  of 
comparing  trout-fishing  to  salmon-fishing.  As  Mr.  Colquhoun 
observes,  in  his  '  Moor  and  Loch,'  all  great  salmon-fishers  have 
been  accomplished  trouters  ;  but  once  they  have  graduated  in  the 
grander  sport,  it  is  a  case  of  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum,  unless  it  be 
a  question  of  necessity  rather  than  will.  With  salmon,  there  is 
at  least  as  much  science  required,  while  there  is  infinitely  more 
excitement.  We  do  not  talk  of  salmon-fishing  from  a  boat,  where 
the  novice  gives  himself  over  blindly  to  the  guidance  of  the  boat- 
man, who  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  pools ;  when 
the  casting  tackle  is  intertwined  of  triple  gut,  and  nothing  short 
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of  a  shark  could  break  away  in  the  open  water,  when  the  hook  has 
gone  firmly  home.  We  speak  of  salmon-fishing  from  the  bank  or 
by  wading  in  one  of  the  rapid  and  comparatively  narrow  High- 
land rivers,  where  each  faculty  of  the  angler  must  be  kept  on  the 
stretch,  and  he  must  have  fair  physical  endurance  into  the  bargain. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  stream  where  we  rose  and  killed  our  first 
salmon.  It  was  a  typical  stream  of  this  kind.  It  flows  in  Koss- 
shire  through  enchanting  scenery,  for  the  climate  there  is  singu- 
larly mild  for  those  latitudes.  A  beautiful  river  to  sketch,  it  is 
a  somewhat  ugly  river  to  fish.  Full  three-fourths  of  the  most 
famous  pools  are  practically  inaccessible  to  the  unskilful  hand, 
and  the  virtuoso  who  has  fallen  upon  gout  and  evil  days  had  far 
better  shift  his  quarters  to  the  southward.  It  comes  swirling  down 
through  a  succession  of  rocky  pools,  forming  so  many  resting- 
places  for  the  fresh-run  fish  between  '  leaps '  which  are  more  or 
less  formidable.  The  banks  are  bare  where,  so  far  as  fishing  is 
concerned,  they  might  as  well  be  wooded ;  but  wherever  there  is 
a  specially  fascinating  nook,  there  firs  and  birches  feather  down 
upon  the  water,  with  but  an  insignificant  strip  of  margin  between. 
To  do  much,  you  must  have  learned  to  cast  the  line  underhand, 
or  the  expenditure  of  hooks  upon  the  foliage  will  be  intolerable. 
We  set  out  to  fish  that  stream  one  dull  June  day,  when  a  pro- 
tracted drought  had  half-dried  all  the  rivers  in  the  country.  In 
nearly  three  weeks  the  most  renowned  anglers  had  been  baffled, 
nor  had  a  man  of  them  succeeded  in  *  stirring  a  fin.'  Needless 
to  say,  we  were  by  no  means  sanguine,  though  the  natural  buoy- 
ancy of  youth  corrected  the  despondency  of  the  keeper.  Donald, 
who  was  ordinarily  keen  enough,  did  not  conceal  his  conviction 
that  we  *  might  as  well  have  stoppit  at  the  lodge  for  a'  the  good 
we  would  do.'  So,  leaning  in  unstudied  attitudes  on  the  gaff,  and 
refreshing  himself  with  huge  pinches  of  snuff,  he  rather  cynically 
'  superintended.'  Now,  we  have  remarked  already  that  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  successful  fishing  is  perseverance,  and  that  earnest 
attention  ought  never  to  be  relaxed,  so  long  as  you  choose  to  per- 
sist in  the  face  of  disappointment.  We  began  well,  casting  and 
working  the  flies  with  thoughtful  earnestness  within  the  limits  of 
our  skill,  and  were  willing  enough  to  be  guided  by  Donald's 
sagacity.  But  after  a  while  it  was  not  in  the  temperament  of 
our  time  of  life  to  continue  to  work  conscientiously  under  cir- 
cumstances so  discouraging.  For  there  was  Donald  croaking 
behind  ;  while  before  us,  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  on  the 
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rocks  showed  how  hopelessly  the  river  had  dwindled.  We 
took  to  casting  carelessly  with  eyes  all  abroad,  when  of  a 
sudden  a  shock  thrilled  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  round  the  rod, 
that  had  sprung  back  after  being  bent  nearly  double,  the  broken 
line  had  twined  itself  in  a  series  of  snakelike  sinuosities.  It  did 
not  need  the  portentous  malediction  of  Donald — perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  that  it  was  in  the  most  guttural  of  Gaelic — to  recall 
us  to  a  sense  of  the  enormity.  It  seemed  we  had  struck  a  twelve 
or  fifteen-pounder  so  fast  that  he  had  been  literally  hoisted  half  out 
of  the  water,  when  the  strong  casting  line  snapped  and  he  carried 
off  gut  and  hook  as  a  souvenir.  Then,  as  the  novelists  say,  came 
a  passion  of  shame  and  remorse ;  nor  could  there  be  a  question 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  penitence.  We  had  missed  the  chance 
of  the  week,  and  what  more  could  be  said ! 

As  it  happened,  however,  it  pleased  Providence  to  soften  the 
sharp  lesson.  Shortly  afterwards  came  a  delusively  exciting  episode. 
We  laid  hold  of  something  under  the  water,  and,  judging  from  the 
struggles,  it  seemed  to  be  a  fairly-sized  grilse.  So  we  plied  our  in- 
visible friend  secundum  ai'tem,  and  finally  brought  him  safely  into 
the  shallows,  when,  to  our  disappointment,  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  pound-and-a-half  trout,  that  the  barb  had  caught  by  the 
gristle  of  the  tail.  Being  still  in  the  throes  of  penitence,  '  served 
us  right '  was  our  verdict,  and  possibly  it  was  a  reward  for  praise- 
worthy resignation  that  the  chapter  of  sensational  incidents  was 
only  coming  to  its  climax.  After  a  great  deal  of  throwing  blank, 
we  descended  on  the  '  Ladies'  Pool,'  so-called  because  it  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  but  one  of  the  most  fishable. 
The  river,  after  a  rapid  descent,  swept  in  comparative  calm,  though 
with  strongly  suppressed  excitement,  through  something  like  a 
natural  tank  it  had  excavated  in  the  cliffs.  Above  was  one  rush, 
below  was  another;  and  the  fish  that  had  flung  themselves  up 
the  lower  falls  were  pretty  sure  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  before 
going  further.  Doubtless  there  were  delightful  lurking-places 
among  the  stones  in  the  silvery  bottom,  which,  alas!  could  be 
dimly  distinguished  through  the  too-transparent  water.  In  more 
favourable  circumstances,  the  casting  there  must  have  been  almost 
a  certainty.  As  it  was,  warned  perhaps  by  a  presentiment,  we 
had  changed  the  gut  and  knotted  on  a  new  fly,  and  sure  enough, 
half  a  minute  afterwards,  came  a  rush,  with  a  breaking  of  the 
surface  into  little  whirlpools,  and  the  hook  was  drawn  swiftly 
down  with  a  growing  strain  on  the  line.  It  was  a '  fish ' — this  time 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  for  long  we  saw  nothing  of 
him.  He  sulked,  and  could  scarcely  be  woke  up  to  an  effort  by 
the  judicious  chucking  in  of  pebbles.  Donald  at  last  lost  all 
patience,  declaring  that,  at  this  rate,  we  might  tarry  on  the  bank 
till  the  next  speat  should  bring  the  water  down  with  it.  He  was 
clear  that  we  must  try  more  active  treatment  and  proceeded  to 
pitch  in  a  heavy  stone.  The  sluggish  salmon  was  moved  at  last, 
and  thenceforth  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  inactivity. 
Up  he  came  with  a  plunge,  describing  an  eccentric  series  of 
somersaults ;  happily  he  was  hooked  hard  and  fast,  or  he  must 
have  broken  away  half-a-dozen  times.  Then  off  he  went  on  the 
run  for  the  fall,  and  had  he  fairly  gone  over,  it  would  have  been 
all  up  with  us.  '  Giving  him  the  butt,'  by  instinct  rather  than 
science,  he  turned  to  the  timely  strain,  when  a  fresh  fancy  seized 
him,  and  in  he  came  with  a  confiding  rush  under  the  bank,  as  if 
he  meant  to  fawn  on  our  fishing-boots  like  a  spaniel.  Before  we 
had  half  hauled  in  the  bagging  line,  he  spared  us  the  rest  of  the 
work  by  bolting  away  again ;  and  in  fact  he  fought  so  desperately 
that  he  soon  wore  out  the  strength  he  might  have  saved.  Donald, 
who  was  dancing  along  the  bank  like  a  baboon  on  a  hot  plate, 
kept  issuing  instructions  we  did  our  best  to  follow,  and  the  fish 
was  being  perpetually  turned  head-on  to  the  stream,  with  the 
water  running  in  at  his  gills  and  asphyxiating  him.  It  boots  not 
to  tell  how  repeatedly  our  heart  was  in  our  mouth,  as  he  was 
floated  sideways  and  brought  apparently  senseless  below  the  bank, 
to  revive  at  contact  with  the  rough  stones,  and  vanish  from  the  flash 
of  the  gaff.  At  last  the  deadly  cleek  was  driven  into  the  shoulder, 
and  the  silver  scales  of  a  handsome  short-bodied  ten-pounder  were 
glittering  on  the  grass  and  the  heather  shoots.  We  have  seen 
many  a  salmon  landed  since  then,  but  never  with  similar  feelings 
of  ecstasy,  and  so  intense  was  our  satisfaction  that  it  added  little 
to  the  triumph  to  have  succeeded  where  so  many  masters  had 
failed.  We  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  was  very  much 
luck,  and  latterly  fortune  was  literally  depending  almost  on  a  hair. 
The  gut  had  been  grazed  against  the  stones,  and  the  hook  had 
very  nearly  worked  itself  out  of  the  jaw,  and  was  holding  to  a  strip 
of  skin  on  the  edge  of  a  widening  hole.  We  have  seen  many  a 
salmon  landed  since  then ;  yet  we  are  just  as  fond  as  ever  of 
trouting,  since  it  leads  us  on  expeditions  among  those  English 
scenes  which,  after  all,  are  the  most  enchanting  in  the  world  to 
an  Englishman. 
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MY  Arab,  though  in  a  very  prosaic  way  an  object  of  interest,  is 
by  no  means  a  morally  grand  or  physically  picturesque  personage. 
A  child,  not  of  the  everlasting  desert,  but  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  gutter,  and  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  a  child.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  '  going  on  ten,'  and,  as  a  guess,  that  is  prob- 
ably tolerably  near  the  mark,  though  his  mother  professes  to  be 
uncertain  whether  it  is  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  that  he  will  be 
'  next  hopping.'  The  hopping  is  her  chief  chronological  land- 
mark. She  generally  speaks  of  things  as  having  occurred  during 
or  so  long  before  or  after  the  hopping,  though  occasionally  she 
will  fix  a  date  by  reference  to  the  year  in  which  *  we — that  is  to 
say,  her  husband,  self,  and  child — '  wintered  in  the  house  ' ;  the 
house  in  this  case  meaning  the  workhouse.  The  boy  is  popularly 
known  as  '  Slinger,'  a  cognomen  about  the  origin  of  which,  as 
about  his  age,  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty.  Some  say  it  was 
bestowed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  skill  with  the  simple 
and  easily  made  sling  which  serves  boys  of  his  class  instead  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  costly  catapult  with  which  better-off  boys  do 
their  window-breaking  and  attempt  bird-slaughter.  Others  assert 
that  the  sobriquet  is  a  tribute  to  his  skill  and  dexterity  in 
'  slinging  his  hook,'  a  phrase  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
getting  out  of  the  way  if  he  individually,  or  the  body  of  *  small 
gangers  '  of  which  he  is  a  leading  spirit,  have  '  been  up  to  games.' 
And  certain  it  is  that  Slinger  displays  a  marked  aptitude  for 
'  getting  round  the  corner '  or  doubling  about  the  network  of 
slums  in  which  his  home  (?)  is  situated,  if  he  has  been  '  up '  to 
anything  which  makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  keep  himself  dark. 
His  features  are  pinched,  but  tolerably  regular ;  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance  *  old-fashioned '  and  cunning;  his  com- 
plexion is  naturally  sallow,  though  in  any  case  it  would  appear  so, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  habitually  '  grimed '  with  dirt.  His 
hair  is  dark  and  curly,  and  worn  uncombed  and  matted,  and  he 
has  a  pair  of  bright,  black,  beady  eyes  which  are  constantly  '  on 
the  move.'  He  is  small  and  thin,  but  wiry,  and  active  and  hardy, 
and  would  probably  look  a  fairly  well-made  boy  could  his  figure 
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be  made  out.  With  him,  however,  all  outline  of  form  is  '  lost ' 
from  his  always  being  clad  in  cast-off  garments  *  a  world  too 
wide,'  and  as  regards  trouser-leg  and  coat-sleeve  a  world  too  long, 
though  the  latter  inconvenience  is  easily  remedied  by  the  rolling- 
up  process.  Winter  and  summer  alike  he  goes  barefoot,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  from  choice.  He  could  no  doubt  muster  up  old 
boots  as  he  musters  up  other  old  clothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  does  occasionally  get  hold  of  a  pair  that  have  still  some  wear 
in  them,  and  as  far  as  appearance  goes  would  be  rather  a  credit 
than  otherwise  to  the  rest  of  his  costume,  but  instead  of  wearing 
them  he  disposes  of  them  in  the  way  of  sale  or  barter. 

Stockings  are  undreamed  of  in  his  philosophy  of  dress.  New 
clothing  of  any  kind,  but  particularly  new  boots,  he  takes  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  are  not  for  him,  and  as  a  wearer  of  old  clothes  he  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is — in  what  he  would  call  an  *  over- 
the-left '  sense — nothing  like  leather,  nothing  so  bad,  so  great  a 
mistake,  as  old  boots.  His  objection  to  them  is  the  practical,  not 
to  say  painful  one,  that  they,  as  he  puts  it,  *  raws  yer  feet.'  Not 
from  their  being  too  large — though  the  fact  of  their  '  fitting  too 
much'  has  a  tendency  to  rawing — but  because  the  ridges  worn 
in  them  never  suit  the  '  bend  of  the  foot '  of  second  wearers,  the 
hillocks  coming  where  the  hollows  ought  to  be,  and  then,  as 
Slinger  remarks,  '  there  yer  are,  yer  know,  with  the  top  of  yer 
foot  half  rubbed  off.'  If  Slinger  is  to  be  taken  as  an  authority — 
and  I  believe  he  may  be,  while  others  have  confirmed  to  me  his 
testimony  upon  the  point — this  fault  in  old  boots  extends  even  to 
*  new  second-banders,'  as  those  boots  are  styled  that  have  been 
mended  and  done  up,  or,  in  technical  language,  '  translated  '  for 
the  second-hand  wardrobe  trade.  The  '  lasting '  which  they 
receive  in  the  translating  process  may  make  them  look  un- 
wrinkled,  but  when  taken  into  wear  the  'real  original '  old  ridges 
soon  assert  themselves  again.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
translated  boots  are  chiefly  sold  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion.  The  principal  market  for  them  is 
among  the  struggling  poor,  the  poor  who  strive  to  conceal  their 
poverty,  who  have,  or  believe  they  have,  an  appearance  to  keep 
up,  who  cannot  afford — if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it — to  be  seen 
down  at  heel,  and  who  would  lose  caste  and  be  utterly  ashamed 
were  they  compelled  to  be  seen  without  boots  at  all.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  the  way.  Slinger  elects  to  go  barefoot,  and  gives  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  upon  the  point.  Nor  does  he 
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appear  to  suffer  much  from  the  practice,  the  more  especially  as 
from  wear  and  weather  the  soles — and  for  the  matter  of  that  the 
( uppers  '  too — of  his  feet  have  hardened  till  they  are  almost  like 
horn. 

Slinger  is  no  half-breed  of  his  race.  His  parents  before  him 
were  gutter-bred.  They  have  not  seen  better  days,  have  not 
come  down  in  the  world,  are  not,  any  more  than  the  bulk  of  their 
neighbours,  what  they  are  owing  to  any  sudden  or  unexpected 
turn  in 

The  April  sky  of  chance, 

Or  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance. 

Pretty  much  as  Slinger  is  now  was  his  father  at  the  same  age. 
On  attaining  to  man's  estate  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  give  him- 
self brevet  rank  as  a  labourer,  though  in  reality  he  is,  merely  and 
sheerly,  a  loafer.  According  to  a  convenient  fiction  current  among 
the  loafing  fraternity,  he  is  always  engaged,  from  early  morn  to 
dewy  eve,  searching  for  work  and  never  finding  it.  "  Practically 
his  being's  end  and  aim,  both  by  day  and  night,  is  to  obtain  as 
much  drink  as  possible  '  on  the  cheap,'  and  one  way  or  another  he 
manages  to  obtain  a  good  deal.  Though  belonging  to  the  no- 
visible-means-of-support,  rather  than  to  the  habitual-criminal 
class,  he  is  '  well  known  to  the  police.'  He  has  repeatedly  '  done 
time '  for  '  drunks  and  disorderlies,'  and  for  assaults  upon  the 
police,  public-house  landlords  and  barmen,  and  members  of  the 
general  public  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  resenting  his  impor- 
tunities to  them  to  stand  treat.  He  has  also  been  several  times 
convicted  under  the  Education  Acts,  and  might  have  been  con- 
victed many  a  time  and  oft  for  wife- beating  could  the  wife  have 
been  induced  to  charge  him,  but  she  takes  her  beatings  much  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  won't  charge.  Mrs.  Slinger — so  to  name 
her  for  the  nonce — is  chiefly  instrumental  in  keeping  together 
what  serves  the  family  for  home.  In  the  winter  she  works — 
when  she  can  get  work  to  do — in  white-lead  factories,  or  pickle 
factories,  or  in  rag- sorting  sheds  or  fire-wood  yards.  In  the 
season  the  family  go  hopping,  and  occasionally  fruit-gathering 
and  harvesting  also.  On  these  agricultural  expeditions  the 
mother  and  boy  do  the  work,  while  the  father  constitutes  himself 
contractor  for  and  ganger  over  their  labour,  and  sees  to  obtaining 
for  himself  his  accustomed  share  (which  is  the  lion's)  of  their 
earnings.  The  town  residence  of  the  family  consists  of  a  small 
back  room  containing,  by  way  of  furniture,  an  old  and  never- 
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washed  '  tick '  stuffed  with  straw  or  shavings,  which  serves  as  a 
bed,  and  a  bundle  of  equally  unwashed  rags  for  bed-clothes,  and 
a  couple  of  chairs  so  shorn  of  their  fair  proportions  of  spars,  and 
generally  so  battered  and  broken  as  to  be  unsaleable  even  among 
the  furniture  brokers  of  a  rookery  quarter.  If  the  room  the}' 
occupy  for  the  time  being  has  a  t  sideboard '  cupboard,  they  use 
the  top  of  it  as  a  table.  If  not,  they  can  get  along  very  well 
without  a  table.  Both  husband  and  wife  prefer  malt  liquors  to 
such  slops — as  they  consider  them — as  tea  or  coffee,  and  beer- 
cans  serve  them  sufficiently  for  such  culinary  operations  as  they 
indulge  in. 

As  regards  eatables,  they  live  chiefly  upon  bread.  If  they 
want  other  food,  and  chance  to  be  in  a  position  to  afford  it,  they 
get  it  ready-cooked,  in  the  shape  of  the  mysterious  but  cheap  and 
savoury  sausage  or  saveloy,  or  the  toothsome  trotter.  Even  if 
they  want  a  bit  of  something  warm,  they  are  still  independent  of 
home  cookery.  They  can  obtain  hot  *  faggots,'  hot  baked  potatoes, 
hot  fried  fish,  or  a  cut  of  pork  with  hot  pease-pudding.  The  latter, 
however,  is  a  dish  to  be  thought  of  only  in  association  with  high 
festival  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  money  brought  back 
from  the  hopping  is  being  '  knocked  down.'  By  people  of  the 
Slinger  genus — and  a  great  many  hop-pickers  are  of  that  genus — 
such  money  is  very  speedily  knocked  down,  and  that  in  ways  that 
would  earn  the  sternest  disapproval  of  thrift  societies.  But  when 
it  is  considered  how  hard  they  live,  and  often  how  hard  they 
starve,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  scarcely  matter  for  wonder,  though 
it  may  be  for  regret,  that  when  opportunities  serve  they  should 
go  upon  the  principle  of  living  like  lords — according  to  their 
notions  of  lordly  living — for  a  day  or  two  in  the  year.  The 
paucity  of  domestic  means  and  appliances  in  the  Slinger  house- 
hold has,  like  many  other  evils,  a  touch  of  compensatory  good 
about  it.  Though  the  family  revolve  in  a  limited  orbit,  they  are 
frequently  changing  their  place  of  abode,  and  when  making  a 
move  they  have  commonly  good  reasons  for  wishing  to 

Fold  their  tent,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  silently  steal  away. 

This  it  is  easy  for  them  to  do.  They  have  simply  to  shake  the 
straw  out  of  the  '  tick,'  roll  it  and  the  bed-clothes  into  a  bundle 
which  the  wife  can  as  easily  carry  under  her  arm  as  can  the 
husband  the  two  cut-down  chairs,  and — there  they  are.  Mrs. 
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Slinger,  like  her  husband,  is  given  to  drink,  and  in  respect  to  her 
son  there  is  a  good  deal  of  literal  truth  in  the  grim  joke  which 
speaks  of  gutter  children  as  being  *  weaned  on  gin  and  winkles.' 
In  regard  to  drink,  she  goes  upon  different  lines  from  her  husband. 
For  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  months  at  a  stretch,  she  will  confine 
herself  to  her  sober  two  or  three  pots  of  malt  or  'goes'  of  spirits 
per  diem.  Then  she  has  a  break-out,  and  drinks  hard  and  con- 
tinually until  she  is  pulled  up  by  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens, 
or,  as  she  and  her  neighbours  style  it,  a  '  fit  of  the  shakes.' 

Slinger  is  free  of  his  parents'  home — after  a  fashion.  If  there 
is  food  about  and  to  spare — which  is  not  often  the  case — he  can 
have  of  what  is  to  spare,  and  it  is  always  open  to  him  to  '  kennel ' 
in  the  parental  room  by  night,  if  he  feels  so  disposed.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  he  is  expected  to  *  scratch  for  himself,'  and 
this  expectation,  unlike  the  supposition  as  to  his  father's  looking 
for  work,  is  no  fiction,  but  a  stern  reality.  He  must  scratch,  or 
starve.  The  senior  Slingers  are  better  known  than  trusted.  There 
are  shades  of  respectability  and  social  and  commercial  standing 
even  in  rookery  circles.  There  are  families  to  whom  rookery 
tradespeople  will  give  credit,  and  families  to  whom  they  will  not, 
and  the  Slinger  family  is  severely  relegated  to  the  latter  category. 
As  a  consequence,  when  the  mother  is  out  of  work  or  '  on  the 
drink,'  the  household  would  often  be  totally  without  food,  or  the 
means  of  procuring  it,  were  it  not  for  the  broken  victuals  or  odd 
coppers  brought  home  by  young  Slinger.  He  quite  appreciates 
his  importance  in  this  connection,  and  on  that  and  other  grounds 
assumes  a  very  independent  tone  in  relation  to  his  parents. 
Whether  such  a  child  owes  obedience  to  such  parents  is  a 
question  of  morals  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  However 
that  may  be,  he  yields  them  very  little  obedience,  and  no 
reverence,  though  he  will  stand  by  them  or  stick  up  for  them  in 
a  clannish,  blood-is-thicker-than-water  spirit.  Thus,  if  he  found 
his  father  engaged  in  fight  with  another  loafer,  he  would — his 
sense  of  fair-play  being  imperfectly  developed — harass  the  enemy's 
rear.  He  would  attack  any  boy,  slang  any  woman,  and  '  'eave  arf 
a  brick  at '  any  man  whom  he  found  '  molesting '  his  mother  when 
she  was  disguised  in  liquor.  At  the  same  time  he  will  himself 
unreservedly  speak  of  '  our  old  feller '  or  *  our  old  hen ' — as  he 
familiarly  calls  his  parents — having  been  'properly  tight,'  and 
will  gleefully  narrate  and  consumedly  laugh  over  any  strange 
pranks  they  may  have  played  when  in  their  cups. 
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*  Shan't '  is  the  word  most  familiar  in  his  mouth  as  a  reply 
to  any  parental  command  that  does  not  exactly  chime  in  with  his 
personal  feelings  or  plans.  '  Dry  up  ! '  is  the  slangy  and  impatient 
exclamation  with  which  he  cuts  short  the  occasional  attempts  of  his 
mother  to  lecture  him.  If  his  father  threatens — as  when  drunk 
he  frequently  does — to  '  quilt '  him,  or  skin  him  alive,  or  the  like, 
he  will,  if  he  is  out  of  arm's  reach,  and  a  retreat  secure,  retort 
with — '  Will  yer,  old  feller  ?  oh  no  yer  won't,  though.  Yer 
ain't  a  going  to  knock  me  about  for  nothink,  so  I  tells  yer.' 
Sometimes  the  father,  by  going  upon  the  principle  of  a  word  and 
a  blow,  and  the  blow  first,  manages  to  seize  and  thrash  the  boy. 
At  such  times  Slinger  is  heard  to  mutter  of  a  good  time  coming, 
when  he  will  be  able — and  willing — to  punch  the  expletive  *  old 
'ed  'of  his  progenitor.  For,  sad  to  say,  the  vernacular  of  my 
Arab  is  not  only  larded  with  slang,  but  full  of  strange  oaths  and 
dreadful  imprecations.  Happily,  however,  his  cursing  is  mere 
'poll-parroting.'  He  knows  not  what  he  says;  is  incapable  of 
realising  the  horror  excited  in  the  minds  of  others  at  hearing 
such  words  falling  from  the  lips  of  one  so  young. 

As  a  scratch er,  Slinger  naturally  turns  his  attention  in  the 
fir.st  place  to  the  matter  of  food  ;  and  here  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  some  specially  happy  hunting-ground.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rookery,  within  the  limits  of  which  the 
Slingers  confine  their  peregrinations,  there  is  an  engineering  esta- 
blishment, employing  some  five  or  six  hundred  '  hands.'  Opposite 
the  workshop  gates  are  several  coffee-shops  and  eating-houses  of 
the  humbler  kind,  to  which  numbers  of  the  hands  who  do  not  go 
home  to  breakfast  or  dinner  resort  for  those  meals.  Such  hands 
are  a  tolerably  hungry  army,  and,  in  an  ordinary  way,  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  their  provender.  Still,  there  are  generally  a  few 
among  them  who,  from  one  reason  or  another,  are  '  off  their  feed ' 
for  the  passing  day,  and  unable  to  make  a  square  meal.  As  in 
eating-houses  of  the  type  here  in  question  both  prices  and  quan- 
tities are  fixed,  any  portion  of  his  food  that  a  customer  may  not 
be  able  to  eat  becomes  his  by  right  of  purchase.  The  more 
thoughtful  and  kindly  among  the  hands  (and  they  are  the  great 
majority)  exercise  this  right.  If  at  the  conclusion  of  a  meal 
they  have  still  a  '  remainder '  on  hand,  they  bring  it  out  with 
them,  and  bestow  it  on  some  one  of  the  half-dozen  young  Arabs 
who  are  (  in  the  know '  as  to  these  eating-houses,  and  have  marked 
them  for  their  own.  Of  this  little  band  my  Arab  is  chief,  partly 
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by  right  of  prescription  as  having  been  longer  on  this  *  lay '  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  partly  also,  and  in  a  greater  measure,  from 
having  '  fought  his  way  to  glory ' — for  among  his  tribe  right  is 
awarded  but  scant  acknowledgment  unless  it  is  coupled  with 
might.  There  are  few  days  upon  which  he  works  this  lay  that 
Slinger  does  not  come  in  for  sufficient  food  to  save  him  from 
hunger.  Most  days  he  receives  enough  for  a  '  good  rough  fill,' 
and  occasionally  the  scraps  fall  to  his  lot  so  plentifully  that  he  is, 
of  his  abundance,  able  to  take  some  home. 

In  other  ways  these  workshops  are  a  material  source  of  income 
to  Slinger.  The  failure  of  appetite  upon  the  part  of  some  of  those 
who  are  most  liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  scraps  upon  him  at  breakfast 
time  arises  from  their  having  had  '  a  drop  too  much '  over  night. 
They  know  from  experience  that  towards  eleven  o'clock  a  great 
thirst,  combined  with  a  peculiar  '  sinking,'  will  fall  upon  them,  and 
that  their  first  desire  in  life  for  the  moment  will  be  *  to  have  their 
lives  saved '  by  means  of  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  has  bitten  them. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  drink  into  the  shops,  but 
it  is  possible  to  get  it  smuggled  in,  and  Slinger  is  known  to  them 
as  an  able,  willing,  and  successful  blockade-runner.  Before  going 
in  to  work  after  breakfast,  the  '  Lushington '  who  engages  Slinger's 
services  in  this  line  calls  at  a  neighbouring  public-house,  pays  for 
a  pint — or  it  may  be  a  quart — of  malt  liquor,  and  leaves  orders 
that  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  well-corked  '  bottle '  can  and  delivered 
to  Slinger  on  demand.  At  the  appointed  hour,  Slinger,  with  his 
can  concealed  about  his  person — and  here  the  circumstance  of  his 
garments  being  many  sizes  too  large  comes  in  handy — goes  on 
watch  outside  a  certain  part  of  the  workshop  walls  until  he 
receives  a  signal  that  the  coast  is  clear ;  then  he  clambers  up, 
with  cat-like  agility,  hangs  on  the  top  of  the  wall  with  one  hand, 
passes  the  can  with  another,  and  drops  back  without  having 
shown  his  head  over  the  parapet.  For  each  job  of  this  kind 
Slinger's  charge  is  a  penny — though  he  sometimes  gets  more,  that 
being  a  point  he  leaves  to  the  discretion  or  generosity  of  the 
individuals  employing  him  in  this  wise. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  his  clients  to  pay  him  down  on 
the  nail,  and  this  affords  him  a  legitimate  excuse  for  being  at  the 
workshop  gate  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  when  the  men  are  coming 
out  with  their  week's  pay  in  their  pockets.  Some  there  are  among 
them  who  do  not  take  such  heed  for  the  morrow  as  in  strictness  they 
perhaps  ought  to  do.  The  claims  upon  their  wages  may  be  fully 
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as  many  as,  or  even  more  than,  the  amount  will  meet,  but  they  are 
exhilarated  by  having  a  lump  sum  in  hand.  For  a  moment  they 
feel  in  their  degree  softened  by  prosperity,  and  to  this  feeling 
Slinger  owes  it  that  he  frequently  comes  in  for  other  odd  coppers 
beside  those  lawfully  (or  unlawfully)  due  to  him  for  blockade- 
running.  Nor  is  this  all.  '  Now's  the  day  and  now's  the  hour ' 
when  workmen  decide  that  their  shop  caps,  or  jackets,  or  overalls, 
have  been  worn  to  a  point  at  which  they  are  no  longer  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  washing  and  repairs.  Garments  that  it 
has  on  this  ground  been  determined  to  cast  off  are  frequently 
presented  to  such  waiters  upon  Providence  as  Slinger,  and  that 
youth  being  known,  and  in  his  way  popular,  fares  very  well  in  this 
respect.  Some  such  gifts  are  only  fit  to  be  sold  as  rags ;  others 
are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  still  be  utilised  for  wear — 
by  an  Arab.  Thus  it  comes  that  Slinger  is  often  to  be  seen  going 
about  clad  in  engineering  costume.  Very  much  clad  in  it,  it 
might  be  said,  for  he  has  to  don  the  clothes  subject  only  to  such 
alterations  as  he  can  himself  make  in  them,  and  these  alterations 
consist  merely  in  cutting  '  lumps '  off  sleeves  or  legs,  or  the 
skirts  of  jackets. 

If  by  chance  the  coffee-houses  fail  Slinger,  or  for  any  reason 
he  has  not  resorted  to  them  for  a  day,  there  are  one  or  two  trades- 
people in  the  neighbourhood  upon  whom  he  can  generally  count 
as  '  good '  for  a  little  food.  Their  gifts  are  ostensibly  made  in 
pure  charity,  and  doubtless  there  is  some  touch  of  '  divine  pity ' 
in  the  spirit  that  moves  the  givers.  Broadly,  however,  these  dona- 
tions in  kind  are  of  the  nature  of  blackmail.  Partly  because 
ousmess  premises  are  very  small,  and  partly  because  it  is  the 
trade  custom,  shop  stock  is  a  good  deal  exposed  in  rookery  quarters. 
This  the  Slinger  tribe  regard  as  a  providential  arrangement  on 
their  behalf.  The  presence  of  my  Arab  near  a  shop  is  looked  upon 
by  the  shopkeeper  in  much  the  same  light  as  the  presence  of  a 
fox  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hen-roost  would  be  looked  upon  by  a 
farmer.  It  is  known  that  he  is  watching  for  '  chances.'  He  is 
a  snatcher  as  well  as  a  scratcher.  In  the  matter  of  '  doing  a 
snatch,'  or,  in  plain  English,  stealing,  Slinger's  desire  is  not  to 
leave  undone,  but  to  keep  unknown.  If  he  '  spots '  a  chance,  if 
he  thinks  he  can  do  a  snatch  safely,  he  will  do  it,  with  a  clear 
conscience.  With  him  doing  a  snatch  is  no  mere  euphemism,  no 
mere  slangy  paraphrase  of  '  convey  the  wise  do  call  it.'  He  has  no 
sense  of  moral  restraint  or  moral  wrongdoing  in  this  connection. 
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He  has  never  heard  that  it  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin,  and  if  anyone 
propounded  that  doctrine  to  him  his  reply  would  probably  be, 
(  Get  out ;  yer  ain't  a  going  to  stuff  me  like  that.'  Or  he  might 
even  more  emphatically  and  tersely  answer,  '  Yer  lie.'  Knowing 
his  views  and  practice  as  a  snatcher,  the  fat  and  scant-o'-breath 
old  widow  who  keeps  the  small  general  shop,  and  the  cripple  pro- 
prietor of  the  fried  fish  and  baked  potato  emporium,  occasionally 
make  him  small  gifts  from  the  staler  portions  of  their  edible 
stock.  These  gifts  are  professedly  charitable  offerings ;  but  the 
real  purpose  of  those  making  them  is  to  bribe  him  off,  to  induce 
him  to  turn  his  attention  as  a  snatcher  to  some  other  establish- 
ment than  theirs.  His  snatchings  are  not  altogether  confined 
to  goods  exposed  for  sale.  He  will  snatch  from  women  shopping, 
and  more  especially  from  those  of  them  who  may  be  so  unwise 
as  to  place  some  of  their  purchases  upon  the  pavement  whilst 
they  make  others.  A  favourite  form  of  raiding  with  Slinger  is  to 
lie  in  wait  outside  a  sweetstuff  shop,  and  snatch  from  children  as 
they  come  out  of  it,  absorbed  in  loving  contemplation  of  the 
delectable  wares  in  which  they  have  been  investing  their  pocket 
pence.  Judged  technically,  Slinger  as  a  snatcher  is  rather  bold 
than  discreet.  He  has  repeatedly  been  captured,  either  after 
pursuit  or  red-handed  in  the  act.  More  than  once  he  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  but  only  in  their  hands.  The  value 
of  the  property  snatched  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
of  anyone  to  incur  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  that  would  be 
involved  in  '  charging '  him.  He  is  dealt  with  on  the  short  shrift 
principle.  Either  the  constable  or  the  robbed  tradesman  gives 
him  a  sound  shaking  or  cuffing,  and  sends  him  about  his  business. 
So  far  as  Slinger  has  any  business,  it  is  that  of  *  rusting  ' — i.e. 
collecting — on  the  chiffonnier  system— old  metal  and  disposing 
of  it  to  the  marine-store  dealers.  In  his  character  of  a  *  raster,' 
Slinger  probably  could,  an'  he  would,  account  for  the  mysterious 
disappearance  from '  houses  to  let '  of  their  more  portable  and  easily 
accessible  metal  fixtures.  In  the  open  pursuit  of  his  calling  he 
rakes  about  the  foreshore  of  the  river,  makes  expeditions  to  work- 
shops and  factories  whose  refuse  is  cast  out  of  doors,  and  pene- 
trates into  lanes  and  alleys  into  which  back  gates  of  better  class 
houses  open,  and  in  which  consequently  there  is  to  be  found  a 
good  deal  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  household  wreckage.  Though 
'  rust '  is  the  primary  object  of  his  explorations  of  rubbish 
heaps,  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net.  In  the  '  utilisation  of 
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waste  substances '  field  of  labour  he  is  in  his  degree  an  all-r6und 
hand.  Bottles,  jam  pots,  preserved  provision  tins,  old  boots,  rags 
and  bones — his  capacious  rusting  sack  hath  stomach  for  them  all. 
Occasionally,  too,  if  he  comes  across  a  locality,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  in  which  there  are  a  few  good  wasteful  servants,  he  will  devote 
a  special  field-day  to  the  collection  of  coals  and  cinders.  These 
he  can  sell  to  the  neighbours  of  his  parents,  though,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  personal  comfort,  he  generally  gives  them  up  for  home 
consumption.  But  while  rusting  is  considered  his  special  line,  he 
by  no  means  confines  himself  exclusively  to  it.  He  will  hire 
himself  out  as  extra  bawler  and  general  assistant  to  '  barrer ' 
greengrocers,  fish-hawkers,  hearth- stone  vendors,  and  the  like. 
He  is  always  ready  to  hold  a  horse,  or  open  the  door  of  a  cab ; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  tries  his  luck  at  the  railway  stations  as 
one  of  the  *  carry  yer  parcel '  brigade.  When  the  local  soup- 
kitchen  is  open  he  provides  himself  with  a  beer-can,  and  spends 
a  good  part  of  his  mornings  hanging  about  the  gates  of  that 
earthly  paradise.  He  begs  drops  from  the  fortunate  ticket-holders 
as  they  come  out,  and  when  successful  in  his  appeals,  drinks  up 
each  drop  as  it  is  given,  so  that  his  can  is  ever  empty  and  stands 
as  a  mute  witness  in  justification  of  his  horse-leech  cry  of  Give  ! 
give !  He  sticks  to  his  post  to  the  end,  in  the  hope  that  each 
morning  may  prove  one  of  those  red-letter  ones  on  which,  there 
being  a  surplus  of  soup  after  the  ticket-holders  have  been  sup- 
plied, there  is  a  free  distribution  on  the  principle  of  first  come, 
first  served. 

During  those  parts  of  the  summer  in  which  he  is  in  town 
Slinger  frequently  resorts  to  a  high  road  much  traversed  by  ex- 
cursion vans.  There  he  tosses,  and  tumbles,  and  grimaces,  and 
turns  cart-wheels,  for  the  delectation  of  the  bold  beanfeasters, 
who  encourage  him  by  coppers,  or  perhaps  by  a  delusive  expecta- 
tion of  coppers  which  are  not  given.  On  the  return  journey, 
when  the  feasters  are  elated,  some  of  the  more  good-natured 
among  them  will,  if  they  have  any  scraps  of  food  left  in  their 
hampers,  throw  them  out  to  the  Slinger  kind.  But  occasionally 
some  brutal  ruffian,  upon  whom  the  bad  drink  has  done  its  bad 
office,  will,  when  the  Arabs  ask  for  bread  give  them  a  stone  in  the 
literal  sense  of  shying  a  bottle  at  them.  Once  Slinger  was 
severely  gashed  in  this  way,  and  more  than  once  he  has  narrowly 
escaped  getting  under  the  wheels  of  the  vans,  so  that  it  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that  some  day  he  will  be  butchered  to  make  a 
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cockney  holiday.  On  bank  holidays,  and  other  high  festival  days, 
Slinger  considers  it  worth  his  while  to  make  his  way  to  some 
haunt  of  holiday-makers,  where  he  constitutes  himself  a  camp 
follower  (self-attached)  of  the  army  of  pleasure-seekers.  Like 
other  classes  of  camp-followers,  he  is  suspected  of  predatory  pro- 
clivities, and,  as  a  consequence,  comes  in  for  a  good  few  kicks ; 
but  he  also  gets  some  halfpence,  and  having  already  discovered 
from  painful  experience  that  life  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  he  is 
content  to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  the  kicks  with  the 
halfpence,  in  a  philosophic  spirit.  As  a  camp-follower,  he  is  not 
afraid  of  venturing  far  afield.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  done  his 
Derby.  He  tramped  to  Epsom  with  an  (  Old  Aunt  Sally '  party, 
assisted  them  in  the  management  of  the  game  during  the  day, 
and  camped  out  with  them  on  the  downs  by  night.  He  often 
sleeps  out  even  when  in  his  own  district.  His  parents  take  no 
particular  notice  of  his  doing  so,  regarding  it  merely  "as  a  matter 
of  taste,  or  of  passing  convenience  upon  his  part.  The  practice 
probably  inflicts  very  little  hardship  upon  him,  as  wherever  or 
whatever  may  be  the  places  of  shelter  to  which  he  resorts  when 
out  o'  nights — a  point  your  Arab  always  keeps  to  himself — they 
would  have  to  be  very  wretched  places  indeed  if  they  were  not, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  comfortable  and  healthy  as  the  parental 
living  and  sleeping  apartment. 

Once  Slinger  attempted  to  take  a  comparatively  high  flight  in 
the  way  of  business.  Having  by  some  means  amassed  capital  to 
the  extent  of  one  shilling,  he  was  in  an  evil  moment  induced  to 
embark  in  the  newspaper  trade.  Being  utterly  uneducated,  and 
therefore  largely  dependent  upon  others,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  clique  of  trade  competitors,  who, 
partly  for  a  '  lark,'  and  partly  from  trade-unionist  motives,  set 
him  calling  '  a'penny  Hekkers '  a  penny  each,  or  two  for  three- 
a'pence,  and  announcing  battles,  murders,  and  sudden  deaths  that 
had  not  taken  place.  Of  course,  might-have-been  purchasers 
thought  that  Slinger  was  trying  to  have  a  '  lark '  with  them,  and 
he  did  little  or  no  trade.  In  the  course  of  a  week  his  capital  was 
gone,  and  with  this  loss,  and  the  gain  of  a  pair  of  beautiful  black 
eyes  received  in  combat  with  one  of  the  youths  who  had  played 
tricks  upon  him,  he  retired  from  the  business  in  disgust,  and 
betook  him  to  rusting  again. 

As  already  indicated,  Slinger  is  sufficiently  brave  in  his  own 
fashion ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  chivalrous  where 
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the  softer  sex  is  concerned.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  he 
would  be.  In  the  home  circles  in  which  he  moves,  wife-  (or  para- 
mour-) beating  and  fights  between  women  are  common  occurrences, 
and  Slinger,  like  his  betters,  unconsciously  adapts  himself  to  his 
environment.  Even  now,  if  he  has  a  quarrel  with  a  girl,  his  talk 
is  of  *  slogging '  her,  of  '  knocking  corners  off '  her,  '  landing  her 
one  on  the  nose,'  and  so  forth.  On  another  point,  too,  his  environ- 
ment seems  likely  to  mould  him  evilly.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  law  of  hereditary  transmission  the  '  drink  craving '  is  in  all 
probability  inborn  with  Slinger,  and  all  his  surroundings  tend  to 
develop  it  in  him.  He  is  witness  to  scenes  of  drinking  and 
drunkenness  every  day  of  his  life,  and  has  probably  no  conception 
that  they  are  not  an  ordained  and  integral  feature  of  every-day 
life.  If,  when  themselves  in  the  maudlin  stage  of  drunkenness, 
his  parents  want  to  show  an  unwonted  tenderness  towards  him, 
they  give  him  of  their  drink  ;  and  when  carrying  drink  for  others 
he  takes  toll  in  the  shape  of  a  good  sip,  which  evidently  goes 
down  with  a  relish  highly  suggestive  of  the  strength  of  the 
craving  growing  with  his  growth. 

My  Arab,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  tough  little  customer ;  neverthe- 
less, his  wretched  mode  of  life  tells  upon  him  at  times.  He  has 
few  opportunities,  and  probably  little  inclination  to  practise  the 
virtue  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  neglect  upon  this  point  brings 
its  own  punishment,  in  the  shape  of  frequent  outbreaks  of  skin- 
disease.  In  the  winter  season,  if  the  weather  proves  severe,  it 
finds  out  his  weak  spots.  His  feet,  though  case-hardened,  swell 
and  '  chap,'  and  he  suffers  from  neuralgic  affections.  At  such 
times  he  is  to  be  seen  painfully  limping  about,  with  his  face 
bandaged — or,  as  he  graphically  describes  it,  '  with  his  head  in 
a  sling ' — and  looking,  and  doubtless  feeling,  '  the  picture  of 
misery.'  But  the  point  in  connection  with  him  which  affords 
'  food  for  saddest  contemplation '  lies  in  the  fact  that,  wretched 
little  creature  though  he  be,  he  is  a  highly  fortunate  example 
of  his  class.  There  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  children 
who  are  to  the  full  as  badly  off  as  he  in  relation  to  parents  and 
home,  and  surroundings  generally,  but  whose  sufferings  are  more 
and  greater  than  his,  because  they  lack  his  capacity  for  self-help. 
What  will  become  of  Slinger  if  he  lives  to  attain  to  manhood  is 
of  course  an  open  question,  though  within  a  very  limited  range. 
If  very  fortunate,  he  may  get  into  'trouble'  while  he  is  still 
young  enough  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory. 
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If  this  does  not  befall,  the  open  question  will  be  narrowed  to  whe- 
ther it  will  be  the  criminal  or  the  no-visible-means-of-support 
section  of  society  that  he  will  go  to  swell.  To  one  or  the  other 
of  them  he  is  certain  to  gravitate. 

I  have  seen  much  prettier  and  more  sentimental  pen-and-ink 
pictures  of  Arabs  than  mine ;  and  it  may  be  that  there  have  been 
individual  Arabs  who  have  justified  these  pleasanter  portraits. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  characteristics  of  my  Arab  are  the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe.  He  is  drawn  from  the  life,  and  that  not  from 
a  single  sitting,  not  as  the  result  of  a  morning's  '  slumming  '  by 
way  of  pastime,  or  a  flying  visit  to  a  low  quarter  under  police 
protection.  I  have  known  Slinger  from  his  infancy  upwards,  and 
have  had  a  daily — and  still  existing — experience  amongst  his 
class,  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years.  I  have  drawn  him, 
both  personally  and  as  a  type,  in  his  habit,  as  he  lives,  with  all  his 
imperfections  on  his  head ;  but  in  doing  so  I  have  wrought  in  no 
unkindly  or  unpitying  spirit. 
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THE   GIANTS  ROBE. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR     OF     'VICE     VERSA.' 

Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.' — Macbeth. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MARK   ACCEPTS   A   DISAGREEABLE   DUTY. 


INCENT 

givings, 


had  his  mis- 
as  he  walked 
towards  Campden  Hill, 
f  that  at  such  a  period  of 
the  London  season  his 
journey  would  most  pro- 
bably be  a  fruitless  one. 
But  as  he  approached 
the  house  he  found  one 
or  two  carriages  wait- 
ing outside,  the  horses 
troubling  the  hot  after- 
noon stillness  with  the 
sharp  clinking  of  har- 
ness as  they  tossed 
their  impatient  heads ; 
and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  gate  the 
clatter  of  china  and  the  sustained  chorus  of  female  voices  coming 
through  the  open  windows  made  it  plain  enough  that  Mabel 
was  '  at  home,'  in  a  sense  that  was  only  one  degree  less  dis- 
appointing than  what  he  had  dreaded. 

He  was  almost  inclined  to  turn  back  or  pass  on,  for  he  was  feel- 
ing ill  and  weak — the  heat  had  brought  on  a  slight  tendency  to 
the  faintness  which  still  reminded  him  occasionally  of  his  long  pro- 
stration in  Ceylon,  and  he  had  a  nervous  disinclination  just  then 
to  meet  a  host  of  strangers.  The  desire  to  see  Mabel  again  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  he  went  in.  The  pretty  double  drawing- 
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room  was  full  of  people,  and,  as  every  one  seemed  to  be  talking  at 
once,  Vincent's  name  was  merely  an  unimportant  contribution  to 
the  general  hubbub.  He  saw  no  one  he  knew,  he  was  almost  the 
only  man  there,  and  for  a  time  found  himself  penned  up  in  a 
corner,  reduced  to  wait  patiently  until  Mabel  should  discover 
him  in  the  cool  half-light  which  filtered  through  the  lowered 
sunblinds. 

He  followed  her  graceful  figure  with  his  eyes  as  often  as  it 
became  visible  through  the  crowd.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
was  happy — her  smile  was  as  frank  and  gay  as  ever.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  should  have  consoled  him,  he  had  expected  it  to  do 
so,  and  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not  without  its  bitterness. 
Mabel  had  been  his  ideal  of  women,  his  fair  and  peerless  queen, 
and  it  pained  him — as  it  has  pained  unsuccessful  lovers  before — 
to  think  that  she  could  so  contentedly  accept  pinchbeck  for  gold. 
It  was  inconsistent  on  his  part,  since  he  had  sacrificed  much  for  the 
very  object  of  concealing  from  her  the  baseness  of  Mark's  metal. 
He  forgot,  too,  the  alchemy  of  love. 

But  one  cannot  always  be  consistent,  and  this  inconsistency  of 
Vincent's  was  of  that  involuntary  and  mental  kind  which  is  not 
translated  into  action. 

She  saw  him  at  last  and  welcomed  him  with  an  eager  impul- 
siveness— for  she  knew  now  that  she  had  been  unjust  to  him  at 
Laufingen.  They  talked  for  some  minutes,  until  Vincent  said  at 
last,  '  I  hear  you  are  going  to  play  Beaumelle  ?  ' 

*  Oh   yes,'    said   Mabel.     *  Isn't  it  presumption  ?     But   Mrs. 
Featherstone  (you've  met  her  once  or  twice  at  our  house,  you 
know) — Mrs.  Featherstone  would  not  hear  of  my  refusing.    Mark, 
I  believe,  thinks  the  part  hardly  suited  to  me,  but  I  mean  to  try 
and  astonish  him,  even  though  I  may  not  carry  out  his  own  idea  of 
Beaumelle.     I  love  Beaumelle  in  the  book  so  much  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  quite  a  failure  in  the  play.' 

*  No,  you  will  not  fail,'  said  Vincent,  and  dared  not  say  more 
on  that  point.     '  I — I  should  like  very  much  to  see  this  play,'  he 
said,  a  little  awkwardly.     *  Could  it  be  managed  ?' 

'  I  will  try,'  said  Mabel.  '  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Featherstone  will  give 
me  a  card  for  you  if  she  can.  But  I  warn  you,  Vincent,  it's  not  a 
good  play.  There's  one  strong  scene  in  the  third  act,  and  the  rest  is 
a  long  succession  of  tete-a-tetes — like  a  Society  "  Punch  and  Judy." 
It  will  bore  you.' 

*  I  think  not,'  said  Vincent ;  *  and  you  won't  forget,  will  you  ?  ' 
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'  Of  course  not,'  she  replied.  '  There  is  Mrs.  Featherstone 
coming  in  now.  I  will  ask  her  at  once.' 

But  Mrs  Featherstone  had  an  air  of  suppressed  flurry  and 
annoyance  which  was  discouraging,  and  Gilda's  handsome  face  was 
dark  and  a  little  defiant  as  she  followed  her  mother  into  the  room. 


'  Can  you  get  away  from  all  these  people  for  two  minutes  ? ' 
said  Mrs.  Featherstone,  after  the  first  greetings ;  *  I've  something 
to  tell  you.' 

Mabel  took  her  through  the  rooms  out  upon  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  garden  and  screened  from  the  sun  by  a  canvas  awning. 
'  We  shall  be  quiet  here,'  she  said. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  did  not  speak  for  some  moments.    At  last  she 
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said :  *  Oh,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you — I  can't  talk 
about  it  with  ordinary  patience  yet — only  think,  our  foolish,  self- 
willed  Gilda  told  us  this  morning  that  that  Mr.  Caffyn  had  pro- 
posed to  her  and  she  had  accepted  him — after  all  the  offers  she 
has  refused — isn't  it  too  shocking  to  think  of?  And  she  won't 
listen  to  a  word  against  him  ;  the  silly  child  is  perfectly  infatuated  ! 

'  What  does  Mr.  Featherstone  say  ?  '  asked  Mabel,  to  whom  the 
news  was  scarcely  a  surprise. 

'  My  dear,  he  knows  very  well  it  is  all  his  fault,  and  that  if  he 
hadn't  taken  the  young  man  up  in  that  ridiculous  way  all  this 
would  never  have  happened — so  of  course  he  pretends  not  to  see 
anything  so  very  unsuitable  about  the  affair — but  he  doesn't  like 
it  really.  How  can  he  ?  Gilda  might  have  married  into  the  peer- 
age— and  now  she  is  going  to  do  this !  I'm  almost  afraid  these 
theatricals  have  brought  it  on.' 

Mabel  was  sincerely  sorry.  She  was  fond  of  Gilda,  and  thought 
her  far  too  good  for  Harold.  '  It  may  come  to  nothing  after  all,' 
she  said,  as  the  only  form  of  consolation  she  could  think  of. 

*  If  I  could  hope  so  ! '  sighed  the  distressed  mother, '  but  she  is 
so  headstrong.  Still,  he's  not  in  a  position  to  marry  at  present — 
unless  Eobert  is  insane  enough  to  advance  him  to  one.  Would 
you  speak  to  her?  It  would  be  so  sweet  of  you  if  you  only 
would  ! ' 

But  Mabel  felt  obliged  to  decline  so  delicate  a  mission,  and 
excused  herself.  Then,  as  they  re-entered  the  room  she  men- 
tioned Holroyd's  petition.  Mrs.  Featherstone  recollected  him 
faintly,  and  was  rather  flattered  by  his  anxiety  to  see  her  play ;  but 
then  he  was  quite  a  nonentity,  and  she  was  determined  to  have 
as  brilliant  and  representative  an  audience  as  possible  for  the  per- 
formance. 

'  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  I  would  if  I  could,  but  it's  quite  out  of 
the  question ;  my  list  is  overfull  as  it  is,  and  I  haven't  an  idea 
where  we  shall  put  all  the  people  who  will  come ;  there's  so  much 
talk  about  it  everywhere  that  we  have  had  next  to  no  refusals. 
But  if  he's  only  anxious  to  see  the  play,  and  doesn't  mind  not 
being  seen  at  it,  he  could  get  some  idea  of  the  treatment  next 
Friday  if  he  cares  to  come  to  the  dress  rehearsal.  You  know  we 
arranged  to  run  right  through  it  for  the  first  time.  We  thought 
of  a  small  impromptu  dance  after  the  rehearsal,  so  if  Mr.  Holroyd 
would  like  to  come  a  little  earlier  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  him.' 

So  Vincent  was  brought  up  to  the  lady,  who  repeated  the 
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invitation  to  the  rehearsal,  which  he  accepted,  as  it  practically 
gave  him  the  opportunity  he  had  desired. 

Meanwhile  Gilda  had  drawn  Mabel  aside  towards  one  of  the 
windows.  '  Well,'  she  said,  '  so  you  have  been  told  the  great  news  ?  ' 

Mabel  admitted  this,  and  added  something  as  nearly  approach- 
ing to  congratulation  as  her  conscience  allowed. 

'  Ah,'  said  Gilda,  '  you're  on  mamma's  side.' 

'  I  am  on  no  side,'  said  Mabel,  '  provided  he  makes  you  happy.' 

'  Which  you  think  rather  doubtful  ?  '  replied  Gilda,  with  a  jar- 
ring little  laugh.  <  Really,  Mabel,  I  do  think  you  might  resign 
him  a  little  more  gracefully ! ' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  Mabel,  proudly. 

'  No  ?  '  said  Gilda.  '  You  are  very  innocent,  dear.  I  can't  under- 
take to  explain — only  I  am  not  altogether  blind.' 

1  I  hope  not,'  said  Mabel,  and  left  her.  She  was  afraid  that  if 
she  stayed  she  might  be  tempted  to  say  what  could  do  no  possible 
good  now. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  had  gone,  with  a  gracious  reminder  to  Vin- 
cent of  his  promise  to  come  to  the  rehearsal.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  every  one  seemed  suddenly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
being  the  last  to  go,  the  consequence  being  that  the  rooms  were 
cleared  in  an  astonishingly  sndrt  time.  Mabel  stopped  Vincent 
as  he  too  was  preparing  to  take  his  leave.  '  You  must  stay  till 
Mark  comes  back,  Vincent.  He  has  taken  Dolly  to  the  Academy, 
really,  I  believe,  to  get  away  from  all  this.  You  haven't  seen 
Dolly  since  you  came  back,  and  she's  staying  with  me  for  a  few 
days.  You  won't  go  away  without  seeing  her  ? ' 

Vincent  had  been  disappointed  at  not  seeing  her  at  the  Lang- 
tons'  the  day  before,  and  waited  willingly  enough  now.  It  would 
be  some  comfort  to  know  that  the  child  had  not  forgotten  him 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  him.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  A 
hansom  drove  up,  and  the  next  minute  Dolly  came  into  the  room 
with  all  her  old  impetuosity.  '  I've  come  back,  Mab,'  she  announced, 
to  prevent  any  mistake  on  that  head.  '  We  drove  home  all  the 
way  in  a  black  cab  with  yellow  wheels — didn't  you  see  it  ?  Oh, 
and  in  the  Academy  there  was  a  little  girl  with  a  dog  just  like 
Frisk,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  people  I  knew,  and ' 

'Don't  you  see  some  one  you  used  to  know?'  said  Mabel, 
breaking  in  on  her  stream  of  reminiscences. 

'  Have  you  forgotten  me,  Dolly  ? '  said  Vincent,  coming  for- 
ward out  of  the  shade.  His  voice  was  a  little  harsh  from  emotion. 
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The  change  in  the  child's  face  as  she  saw  him  was  instantaneous 
and  striking,  all  the  light  died  out  of  her  face,  she  flushed  vividly, 
and  then  turned  deadly  pale. 

4  You  knew  Vincent  wasn't  dead  really,  Dolly  ?  '  said  Mabel. 

( Yes,'  whispered  Dolly,  still  shrinking  from  him,  however. 

'  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me,  Dolly?  '  said  Vincent, 
who  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  this  reception.  Nothing  was  the 
same — not  even  the  love  of  this  child. 

Dolly  had  not  been  long  in  recovering  from  the  effect  of 
Caffyn's  last  act  of  terrorism ;  for  a  day  or  two  she  had  trembled, 
but  later,  when  she  heard  of  Vincent  as  away  in  Italy,  she  could 
feel  safe  from  his  anger,  and  so  in  time  forgot.  Now  it  all  revived 
again  ;  he  had  sprung  suddenly  from  nowhere — he  was  demanding 
what  she  had  to  say  for  herself — what  should  she  do  ? 

She  clung  to  Mabel  for  protection.  '  Don't  you  be  cross  too  ! ' 
she  cried.  *  Promise  me  you  won't  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  ... 
you  don't  know.  .  .  .  Harold  said  you  didn't.  And  I  never  meant 
to  burn  Vincent's  letter.  Don't  let  him  be  angry ! ' 

Vincent  was  naturally  completely  bewildered.  '  What  is  she 
talking  about  ?  '  he  asked  helplessly. 

'  I  can  guess,'  said  Mabel.  *  Come  away  with  me,  Dolly,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  all  about  it  upstairs ; '  and  as  Dolly  was  not  unwilling 
to  unburden  herself  this  time,  they  left  Vincent  with  Mark,  who 
had  just  joined  them.  Mark  was  uncomfortable  and  silent  for 
some  time  when  they  were  alone,  but  at  last  he  said :  '  I  suppose 
you  have  been  told  of  the — the  theatricals  ?  I — I  couldn't  very 
well  help  it,  you  know.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  ? ' 

'  Mind  ! '  said  Vincent.  *  Why  should  I  mind  ?  What  is  it  to 
me — now  ?  I  thought  that  was  finally  settled  at  Laufingen.' 

'  I  felt  I  must  explain  it,  that's  all,'  said  Mark,  '  and — and  I've 
a  great  deal  to  bear  just  now,  Holroyd.  Life  isn't  all  roses  with 
me,  I  assure  you.  If  you  could  remember  that  now  and  then,  you 
might  think  less  hardly  of  me  ! ' 

*  I  will  try,'  Vincent  had  said,  and  was  about  to  say  more,  when 
Mabel  returned  alone.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  anger.  Chil- 
dren can  occasionally  put  the  feats  of  the  best  constructed  phono- 
graph completely  in  the  shade ;  everything  that  Caffyn  had  told 
her  about  that  unfortunate  burnt  letter  Dolly  had  just  reproduced 
with  absolute  fidelity. 

'  I  know  what  happened  to  your  letter  now,  Vincent,'  Mabel 
said.  '  Mark,  you  never  would  see  anything  so  very  bad  in  the 
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trick  Harold  played  Dolly  about  that  wretched  stamp— see  if  this 
doesn't  alter  your  opinion.'  And  she  told  them  the  whole  story, 
as  it  has  been  already  described,  except  that  the  motives  for  so 
much  chicanery  were  necessarily  dark  to  her.  A  little  comparison 
of  dates  made  it  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  an  envelope  with  the 
Ceylon  stamp  had  been  burnt  just  when  Vincent's  letter  should  in 
the  ordinary  course  have  arrived. 

'  And  Dolly  says  he  told  her  himself  it  was  your  letter ! '  con- 
cluded Mabel. 

'  Ah,'  said  Vincent,  '  not  that  that  proves  it.  But  I  think  this 
time  he  has  spoken  truth  ;  only  why  has  he  done  all  this  ?  Why 
suppress  my  letter  and  turn  Dolly  against  me  ? ' 

'  Malice  and  spite,  I  suppose,'  said  Mabel.  '  He  has  some  grudge 
against  you,  probably ;  but  go  up  now,  Vincent,  and  comfort 
Dolly — you'll  find  her  in  my  little  writing-room,  quite  broken- 
hearted at  the  idea  that  you  should  be  angry  with  her.' 

Vincent  went  up  at  once,  and  was  soon  able  to  regain  Dolly's 
complete  confidence.  When  he  had  gone,  Mabel  said  to  Mark  : 
'  Harold  has  been  here  very  often  lately,  dear.  I  tried  to  think 
better  of  him  when  I  saw  you  wished  it ;  but  I  can't  go  on  after 
this — you  see  that  yourself,  don't  you?  ' 

Mark  was  angry  himself  at  what  he  had  heard.  Now  he  knew 
how  Harold  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Dolly  that  afternoon  in 
South  Audley  Street,  it  made  him  hot  and  ashamed  to  think 
that  he  had  profited  by  such  a  device.  He  certainly  had,  from 
motives  he  did  not  care  to  analyse  himself,  persuaded  Mabel 
to  tolerate  Caffyn  as  a  guest,  but  lately  even  Mark  could  no 
longer  pretend  that  his  visits  were  not  far  more  frequent  than 
welcome. 

Something  of  the  old  uneasiness  in  Caffyn's  presence  had 
begun  to  return,  though  Mark  did  not  know  why.  At  times  before 
his  marriage  he  had  had  moments  of  panic  or  mistrust,  but  he 
always  succeeded  in  forgetting  the  incidents  which  had  aroused 
them.  If  Caffyn  suspected  anything  about  'Illusion'  he  would 
have  spoken  long  before,  he  told  himself.  After  the  interview 
with  Holroyd  at  Laufingen,  he  had  ceased  to  think  about  the  matter 
—he  was  safe  now.  What  harm  could  any  one's  mere  suspicion 
do  him  ?  And  yet,  for  all  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  free  himself 
from  further  intrusions  of  a  visitor  in  whose  glance  he  sometimes 
surprised  a  subtle  mockery,  almost  as  if  his  friend  had  actually 
detected  his  secret  and  was  cynically  enjoying  the  humour  of  the 
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thing.     It  was  only  imagination  on  his  own  part,  but  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  fancy. 

1  He's  an  infernal  scoundrel ! '  he  said,  with  an  indignation  that 
was  only  very  slightly  exaggerated.  *  You  are  right,  darling,  you 
shall  not  have  to  see  any  more  of  him.' 

*  But  can't  he  be  punished,  Mark  ? '  asked  Mabel,  and  her  eyes 
shone. 

Mark  coughed.    If  this  affair  were  brought  to  light,  some  of 
its  later  stages  might  not  appear  entirely  to  his  own  credit. 
'  I  don't  quite  see  what  he  could  be  punished  for,'  he  said. 

*  Not  for  stealing  a  letter?'  she  asked.    *  It  was  no  less.' 

'  Kather  difficult  to  bring  home  to  him,'  he  said :  '  couldn't  do 
it  without  a  frightful  amount  of — of  scandal  and  unpleasantness.' 
'No,'  said  Mabel,  thoughtfully,  *I  suppose  nothing  can  be 
done — and  yet,  poor  Gilda !  Do  you  know  she  is  actually  engaged 
to  him  ?  It's  dreadful  to  think  of  that  now.  At  least  he  shall  never 
come  here  again,  and  mother  must  be  told  too  when  I  send  Dolly 
back.  You  will  tell  him,  Mark,  when  you  meet  him  that  he  must 
not  call  himself  a  friend  of  ours  any  longer.  You  will  make  him 
understand  that,  won't  you  ?  ' 

'  Can't  you  tell  him  yourself  at  one  of  the  rehearsals  ? '  asked 
Mark. 

'  I  would  rather  you  told  him,  dear,'  she  said ;  '  and  there  are 
no  rehearsals  till  Friday.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Mark,  '  very  well,  darling,  I  will — of  course  I  will ! ' 

He  was  already  beginning  to  feel  that  the  interview  might 
not  be  altogether  agreeable. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

HAROLD   CAFFYN   MAKES   A   PALPABLE   HIT. 

S  Mabel  had  said,  she  did  not  meet 
Harold  Caffyn  again  until  both 
were  dining  at  Mrs.  Featherstone's 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  rehearsal 
to  which  Vincent  had  been  favoured 
with  an  invitation.  The  instant  he 
saw  her  he  felt  that  some  change 
had  taken  place  in  their  relations, 
that  the  toleration  he  had  met 
with  since  her  marriage  had  given 
place  to  the  old  suspicion  and  dis- 
like. It  was  an  early  and  informal 
dinner,  the  guests  being  a  few  of 
those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
acting  later  on.  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  had  contrived  that  Caffyn, 
notwithstanding  his  position  as 
accepted  suitor,  should  not  sit  next 

to  Gilda,  and  on  taking  his  place  he  found  Mabel  on  his  other 
hand  and  his^cmcee  opposite.  As  often  as  he  could,  he  tried  to 
open  a  conversation  with  the  former,  but  she  met  him  coldly 
and  shortly,  and  with  each  attempt  he  fell  back  baffled.  He 
might  have  persevered  but  for  the  consciousness  that  OKlda's  eyes 
were  upon  them,  for  she  had  been  growing  very  exacting  since 
the  engagement  had  been  formally  declared.  But  just  before  the 
ladies  rose  he  found  an  opportunity  to  say,  '  Mabel — Mrs.  Ashburn 
— am  I  unfortunate  enough  to  have  displeased  you  lately  ? ' 

'Displeased  is  not  the  right  word,'  she  said:  'you  have  done 
far  more  than  that.' 

'  And  am  I  not  to  be  told  my  offence  ?  '  he  said,  looking  at  her 
keenly. 

'  Not  here,'  she  replied.    '  You  can  ask  my  husband,  if  you  like.' 
'  Keally  ?  '  he  said.    '  You  refer  me  to  him,  then  ?  We  must  try 
and  come  to  an  understanding  together,  I  suppose.' 

'  When  you  have  heard  him,'  she  said,  '  there  is  one  thing  I 
shall  have  to  say  to  you  myself.' 
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'May  I  come  and  hear  it  later?'  asked  Caffyn,  and  Mabel 
gave  a  little  sign  of  assent  as  she  left  the  table. 

'  I  shall  send  down  for  yon  when  we're  ready,'  said  Mrs. 
Featherstone  at  the  door.  *  Will  those  who  have  any  changes  to 
make  mind  coming  now  ?  It's  so  late,  and  we  must  get  in  the  way 
of  being  punctual.' 

One  or  two  who  were  playing  servants  or  charactei -parts  left 
the  table  immediately :  the  others  remained,  and  Harold,  whose 
dressing  would  not  take  him  long,  found  himself  next  to  Mark, 
and  rather  apart  from  the  men,  at  the  host's  end  of  the  table. 

'  You're  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  ! '  he 
began  in  an  easy  conversational  manner.  '  Your  wife  seems  deucedly 
annoyed  with  me  for  some  reason — she  says  you  can  explain. 
Now,  just  tell  me  quietly  without  any  nonsense — what's  it  all 
about,  eh  ? ' 

Now  that  Mark  had  seen  the  other's  conduct  in  its  true  light  he 
was  really  indignant :  Caffyn  seemed  a  more  undesirable  asso- 
ciate than  ever.  He  would  have  been  justified  in  taking  a  high 
standpoint  from  which  to  deal  with  him — since  whatever  his  own 
errors  had  been,  they  would  never  be  revealed  now — but  somehow, 
he  adopted  an  almost  conciliatory  tone. 

'  The  fact  is,'  he  replied,  with  an  embarrassed  cough, '  it's  about 
that  letter  of  Holroyd's.' 

Caffyn's  face  slightly  changed. 

« The  devil  it  is ! '  he  said.  «  Thought  I'd  heard  the  last  of  that 
long  ago ! ' 

*  You're  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  it,  I'm  afraid,' 
said  Mark.  '  It  has  only  just  come  out  that  it  was  his,  and  un- 
opened— you  will  find  it  awkward  to  contradict.' 

Caffyn  was  silent  for  a  time.  Dolly  must  have  spoken  again. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  trust  a  child  a  second  time ! — and  yet 
he  had  had  no  choice.  '  Well,'  he  said  at  last,  <  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ? ' 

Mark's  throat  grew  huskier.  It  was  odd,  for  there  was  really 
no  reason  for  being  afraid  of  the  man.  '  Well,  I — in  short,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  plainly,  my  wife  thinks  it  is  better  we  should  not 
see  any  more  of  you  in  future.' 

There  was  a  dangerous  look  in  Caffyn's  eye  which  Mark  did 
not  at  all^  like.  '  Ah,  well,  of  course  you  mean  to  talk  her  out  of 
that  ?  '  he'  said  lightly. 

Was  there  a  concealed  menace  in  his  tone  ?  If  so,  Mark  thought, 
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lie  probably  considered  that  his  services  connected  with  Vincent's 
sudden  return  gave  him  a  claim.  Well,  he  must  disabuse  him  of 
that  idea  at  once. 

'  It  would  be  of  no  use  if  I  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  it ;  but,  to  be 
quite  candid,  I — I  don't  intend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  .  .  . 
I  know  we've  been  friends  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  till 
I  knew  this  I  always  said  what  I  could  for  you ;  but — but  this 
suppressing  a  letter  is  very  different.  I  can't  feel  the  same  myself 
for  you  after  that,  it  is  better  to  tell  you  so  distinctly.  And  then 
— there  is  poor  little  Dolly — she  is  my  sister  now — it  seems  you 
have  been  frightening  her  a  second  time.' 

'  On  whose  account — eh,  Ashburn  ? '  asked  Caffyn. 

Mark  had  expected  this.  *  I'm  sorry  to  say  on  mine,'  he  re- 
plied ; '  but  if  I  had  known,  do  you  suppose  that  for  one  moment 

I  don't  deny  that,  as  I  told  you  at  the  time,  I  was  glad  to  see 
Holroyd  leave  town  just  then  ;  but  it  was — was  not  so  important 
as  all  that !  Still  you  did  me  a  service,  and  I'm  sorry  to  have  to 
do  this,  but  I  can't  help  myself.  You  will  find  others  harder  on 
you  than  I  am ! ' 

'  Does  that  mean  that  Mrs.  Langton  has  been  told  this  precious 
story  with  all  the  latest  improvements  ?  '  asked  Caffyn. 

'  Not  yet,'  said  Mark,  *  but  she  must  know  before  long.' 

*  And  as  for  yourself,  you  consider  me  such  an  utterly  irreclaim- 
able blackguard  that  you  can't  afford  to  be  seen  with  me  any 
longer  ?  '  pursued  Caffyn. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  protested  Mark,  '  I  don't  want  to  judge  you. 
But,  as  far  as  the  conclusion  goes,  I'm  afraid  it  comes  to  that ! ' 

'  Perhaps  it  has  not  quite  come  to  that  yet,'  said  Caffyn,  as 
he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  Mark's,  and,  resting  one  arm  on  the 
back,  looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  searching  intensity.  *  Are 
you  sure  you  have  the  right  to  be  so  very  exclusive  ? ' 

If  Mark  could  have  controlled  his  nerves  then,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  parry  a  thrust  which,  had  he  only  known  it,  was 
something  of  an  experiment.  As  it  was,  the  unexpectedness  of 
it  took  him  off  his  guard,  just  when  he  thought  he  was  proof 
against  all  surprises.  The  ghastly  change  in  him  told  Caffyn  that 
he  had  struck  the  right  chord  after  all,  and  a  diabolical  joy  lit 
his  eyes  as  he  leaned  forward  and  touched  his  arm  affectionately. 

4  You  infernal  hypocrite ! '  he  said  very  softly.  *  I  know  all 
about  it.  Do  you  hear  ? ' 

'About  what?'  gasped  the  miserable  man,  and  then  with 
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a  flickering  effort  at  defiance,  '  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked, 
'  tell  me,  what  are  you  hinting  at  ?  ' 

*  Keep  quiet,'  said  Caffyn,  '  don't  excite  yourself:  they'll  notice 
something  presently  if  you  look  like  that !    Here  are  some  fellows 
coming  round  with  the  coffee,  wait  till  they  have  gone,  and  I'll 
tell  you.' 

Mark  had  to  wait  while  one  man  brought  him  his  cup  with  the 
milk  and  sugar,  and  another  followed  with  the  coffee.  His  hands 
shook  and  upset  the  cream  as  he  tried  to  take  up  a  lump  of  sugar. 

*  I  wouldn't  take  milk  if  I  were  you,'  advised  Caffyn.    *  Try  a 
liqueur  brandy ' — a  recommendation  to  which  Mark  paid  no  atten- 
tion. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  till  the  men  had  gone  ;  all  the  time  Mark 
tried  to  believe  this  was  one  of  the  old  dreams  which  had  not  visited 
him  for  so  long,  or,  if  he  was  really  awake,  that  Caffyn  must  have 
got  hold  of  something  else — not  that;  he  had  had  false  alarms 
like  this  before,  and  nothing  had  come  of  them. 

Caffyn  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  recent  conversation  as 
he  deliberately  sipped  his  coffee  and  took  a  cigarette ;  he  offered 
Mark  one  and  it  was  declined.  'What  do  you  suspect  me  of 
having  done?'  demanded  Mark.  'Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  I  don't 
suspect  you,'  replied  Caffyn, '  I  know.  You  can't  play  the  moralist 
with  me,  you  high-minded  old  paragon ! '  He  spoke  with  a  kind 
of  savage  jocularity.  '  I  tell  you  I  know  that  you  got  your  fame 
and  fortune,  and  even  that  charming  Mabel  of  yours,  by  a  meaner 
trick  than  I,  who  don't  pretend  to  be  particular,  should  care  to 
dirty  my  hands  with.  I  may  have  helped  a  child  to  burn  a  letter — 
I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  stole  a  book.  I've  been  an  ass  in 
my  time,  I  dare  say,  but  not  quite  such  an  ass  as  to  go  about  in 
a  lion's  skin  I '  Mark  sat  there  dumb  and  terror-stricken.  His 
buried  secret  had  risen  after  all — it  was  all  over.  He  could  only 
say  in  his  despair — 

« Has  Holroyd  told  you  ? ' 

Caffyn  knew  all  he  wanted  when  he  heard  that.  '  We  won't 
go  into  that,'  he  said.  '  It's  quite  enough  for  you  that  I  do  know. 
Do  you  feel  quite  such  a  virtuous  horror  of  continuing  my  acquaint- 
ance now  ?  Couldn't  you  bring  yourself  to  overlook  my  little  short- 
comings this  time  ?  Must  you  really  close  your  respectable  door 
on  me  ? ' 

Mark  only  looked  at  him. 

1  You  fool,'  said  Caffyn,  '  to  give  yourself  airs  with  me.     I've 
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done  you  more  than  one  good  turn.  I  believe  I  rather  liked  you — 
you  did  the  thing  so  well  that  I'm  hanged  if  I  should  have  had 
the  heart  to  show  you  up.  And  now  you  will  go  and  make  an 
enemy  of  me — is  it  quite  prudent  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? '  asked  Mark,  with  his  hand 
shielding  his  eyes  from  the  shaded  candles  near  him. 

'  Now  you're  getting  sensible  ! '  said  Caffyn.  *  We  shall  hit  it  off 
yet !  You've  got  some  authority  over  your  wife,  I  suppose  ?  Use 
it.  Stop  this  cackle  about  the  letter :  make  her  shut  her  mouth  ; 
I  can't  afford  to  lose  the  entree  to  two  houses  like  your  father-in- 
law's  and  your  own,  just  now.  I  can  be  discreet  too — it  shall 
be  mouth  for  mouth.  If  you  don't — if  you  stand  by  and  let  your 
wife  and  her  mother  go  about  spreading  this  story  until  I  daren't 
show  my  face  anywhere,  why,  I  shall  take  care  to  come  to  grief  in 
good  company !  Mabel  can  smash  me  if  you  like  to  let  her,  but  if 
you  do,  by •  it  shall  bring  my  sting  out !  Is  it  a  bargain  ? ' 

Mark  hesitated.  As  they  sat  there  he  heard  the  sounds  outside 
of  arriving  carriages  and  entering  footsteps ;  people  were  coming  in 
for  this  rehearsal.  How  he  loathed  the  thought  of  it  now  !  How 
was  he  to  go  through  it  ? 

'  We  shall  have  to  go  presently,'  said  Caffyn.  *  I  am  waiting  for 
my  answer — yes  or  no  ?  ' 

*  No,'  said  Mark.    '  I  see  no  use  in  playing  mouse  to  your  cat. 
*  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  it  would  come  out  sooner  or  later — 
if  not  from  you,  from  him  ?    As  to  forcing  my  wife  to  receive  you 
as  a  friend,  I'm  not  quite  rascal  enough  for  that  yet.     Do  what- 
ever you  please  ! ' 

It  was  despair  more  than  anything  that  drove  him  to  defiance, 
for  his  knowledge  of  Mabel  showed  him  that  the  bargain  proposed, 
apart  from  its  rascality,  was  an  impossible  one. 

'  Well,'  said  Caffyn,  with  a  shrug,  *  you  leave  me  no  choice,  so  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  my  friend,  look  out  for  squally  weather  ! 
Whether  I  sink  or  swim  myself,  I  shall  see  you  go  to  the  bottom  ! ' 

Mr.  Featherstone,  who  was  getting  slightly  tired  of  the  enthu- 
siastic young  amateurs  at  his  end  of  the  table,  here  suggested  an 
adjournment  to  the  music-room. 

'  You'll  come  and  look  on,  sir,  won't  you  ? '  said  his  son. 

But  the  merchant  shook  his  head. 

*  I  think  I  can  hold  on  till  the  night  itself,  Bertie,  my  boy  ! ' 
with  a  cleverly  fielded  yawn.  *  I  hear  all  about  it  from  your  mother. 
You'll  find  me  in  the  billiard-room  if  you  want  me,  you  know ! ' 
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Mark  rose  from  the  table  to  which  he  had  sat  down  with  so 
light   a   heart.     Black   disgrace  was  before  him,  the   Laufingen 


crisis  had  come 
again,  and  this 
time  nothing 
could  save  him. 
He  lingered  be- 
hind the  other 
men  as  they 
mounted  the 
broad  staircase, 
and  as  he  ling- 
ered was  over- 
taken by  Vin- 
cent, who  had 
just  left  his  hat 
and  overcoat 
below,  and  was 
about  to  go  up- 
stairs. 
'  Stop ! '  cried  Mark.  '  Don't  go  up  yet,  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Come  in  here  ! '  and  he  almost  forced  him  into  the  library,  which 

was  empty,  and  where  a  lamp  was  burning. 
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'  So  we're  on  a  level  after  all,  are  we  ? '  he  said  savagely,  as  he 
shut  the  door. 

Holroyd  simply  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

'  You  know  ! '  said  Mark.  ( All  that  generosity  at  Laufingen 
was  a  sham,  was  it — a  blind  ?  It  didn't  suit  you  that  I  should  give 
myself  up  of  my  own  free  will,  and  so  soon,  so  you  put  me  off  my 
guard !  And  now ' — his  voice  was  thick  with  passion  as  he  spoke — 
'  now  you  have  set  that  villain,  that  d — d  Caffyn,  on  me  !  Chivalrous, 
that,  isn't  it  ?  I've  fallen  into  good  hands  between  you ! ' 

Vincent  was  hardly  less  angry.  *  You  think  every  one  is  like 
yourself ! '  he  said.  '  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you  to  believe  that  I 
can  break  my  word  and  betray  those  who  trusted  it,  believe  it — 
it's  not  worth  my  while  to  set  you  right ! ' 

No  one  who  saw  his  face  could  doubt  that  he,  at  least,  was  no 
traitor ;  and  Mark  felt  lower  than  ever  as  he  realised  his  mistake. 

'  Forgive  me  ! '  he  stammered.  '  I  see,  I  ought  to  have  known 
better.  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying  or  doing  just  now — but 
Caffyn  has  found  out  everything,  and — andwhocould  have  told  him  ? ' 

'  If  any  one  betrayed  you,  it  must  have  been  yourself ! '  said 
Vincent.  '  Look  here,  Ashburn,  don't  give  it  up  like  this  — keep 
your  head,  man  !  He  can't  really  know  this,  it  must  be  all  guess- 
work. Did  he  mention  my  name  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mark. 

'  Well,  I  must  have  it  out  with  him,  then.  What  does  it  matter 
what  he  says  if  we  both  contradict  him  ?  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  manage  him  ;  only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  keep  cool,  leave  everything 
to  me,  try  to  be  your  usual  self.  Where  is  this  rehearsal  going 
on  ?  Let  us  go  there  at  once — you'll  be  wanted ! ' 

Mark  said  no  more  just  then ;  he  led  the  way  to  the  music- 
room,  and  then  went  himself  to  the  part  which  was  screened  off  as 
a  green-room. 

The  music-room  was  a  long  high  gallery,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  stage  had  been  set  up.  There  was  a  small  audience  of  a  dozen 
or  so,  who  were  mostly  related  to  the  performers,  and  admitted 
only  because  it  had  not  been  found  practicable  to  keep  them  out. 
The  rehearsal  had  just  begun  as  Vincent  entered. 

It  was  much  like  most  rehearsals,  and  would  hardly  lose  its 
tediousness  in  description.  There  were  constant  interruptions  and 
repetitions,  and  most  of  the  characters  wore  the  air  of  people  who 
had  been  induced  to  play  a  game  they  thought  silly,  but  who  were 
resolved  to  maintain  their  self-respect  as  long  as  possible ;  this 
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appearance  might  be  due  to  an  artistic  reserve  of  force  in  some 
cases,  in  others  to  nervousness,  in  nearly  all  to  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  lines  they  had  to  deliver,  and  all  these  causes  would 
certainly  be  removed  *  on  the  night,'  because  the  actors  said  so 
themselves.  Still,  on  that  particular  evening,  they  prevented  the 
play  from  being  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  was  not  a  good  play,  and  as  a  dramatisation  of  *  Illusion '  was 
worse  than  the  most  sanguine  of  Mrs.  Featherstone's  acquaintances 
could  have  foreseen ;  and  yet,  as  Vincent  stood  and  looked  on  from 
the  background,  he  felt  strangely  stirred  when  Mabel  was  on  the 
stage.  She,  at  least,  had  too  intense  a  sympathy  with  her  part  to 
be  able  to  walk  through  it,  even  at  a  rehearsal,  though  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  exert  her  full  powers  under  the  circumstances. 

But  there  were  moments  in  the  later  scenes  (which  even  Mrs. 
Featherstone  had  not  been  able  to  deprive  of  all  power  or  pathos) 
when  Mabel  was  carried  away  by  the  emotion  she  had  to  represent, 
and  the  anguish  in  her  face  and  low  ringing  tones  went  to  Vincent's 
heart,  as  he  thought  how  .soon  it  might  become  a  terrible  reality. 

He  could  scarcely  bear  to  see  her  there  simulating  a  sorrow 
which  was  nothing  to  that  which  might  be  coming  upon  her,  and 
from  which  all  his  devotion  might  not  save  her  this  time.  He  was 
impatient  to  meet  Caffyn  and  find  out  what  he  knew,  and  how  he 
might  be  silenced ;  but  Caffyn  was  on  the  stage  continually,  in 
his  capacity  of  stage  manager,  and  Vincent  was  forced  to  wait  until 
his  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  when  the  rehearsal,  after  dragging  on 
through  three  long  acts,  came  to  a  premature  close,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  a  decided  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  company  for  the  dancing  which  had  been 
promised  later  as  a  bribe,  and  which  they  had  no  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing to  a  fourth  act — for  art  must  not  be  too  long  with  amateurs. 

The  room  was  being  cleared  accordingly,  when  Vincent  saw  his 
hostess  coming  with  Caffyn  in  his  direction,  and  heard  her  say, 
'  Well,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Holroyd,  then,  if  you  wish  it ! '  She  seemed 
excited  and  annoyed,  and  he  thought  Caffyn's  face  bore  an  odd 
expression  of  triumph.  He  waited  for  the  question  with  a  heavy 
anticipation. 

'  Mr.  Caffyn  tells  me  you're  quite  an  authority,'  began  Mrs. 
Featherstone  (she  had  not  yet  found  herself  able  to  mention  him 
as  'Harold  ').  'You  heard  our  little  discussion  about  the  close  of 
that  third  act,  just  now  ?  Now  do  tell  me,  how  did  it  strike  you  ?  ' 
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This  appeal  was  an  unexpected  relief  to  him ;  he  protested  that 
he  was  not  qualified  to  express  any  opinion. 

'  Now  really,'  said  Caffyn, '  that  won't  quite  do  ;  we  know  how 
interested  you  are  in  the  book.' 

'  We  are  so  grateful  for  the  least  little  hint,'  simpered  Mrs. 
Featherstone, '  and  it  is  so  useful  to  know  how  a  scene  strikes  just 
the  ordinary  observer,  you  know ;  so  if  you  did  notice  anything, 
don't,  please,  be  afraid  to  mention  it ! ' 

Vincent  had  told  himself  that  in  going  there  he  would  be  able 
to  put  away  all  personal  association  with  the  play ;  he  had  given 
the  book  up  once  and  for  all,  he  only  desired  to  see  Mabel  once  as  his 
lost  heroine.  But  nature  had  proved  too  strong  for  him  after  all : 
the  feebleness  of  this  dramatic  version  had  vexed  his  instincts  as 
creator  more  than  he  was  willing  to  believe,  and  when  in  this  very 
closing  scene  the  strongest  situation  in  the  book  had  been  ruined 
by  the  long  and  highly  unnecessary  tirade  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  hero,  Vincent's  philosophy  had  been  severely  shaken. 

And  so  at  this,  some  impulse,  too  strong  for  all  other  considera- 
tions, possessed  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  remove  that  particular 
blemish  at  least — it  was  not  wise,  but  it  was  absolutely  dis- 
interested. 

He  suggested  that  a  shorter  and  simpler  sentence  at  the 
critical  moment  might  prove  more  effective  than  a  long  set  speech. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  smiled  an  annoyed  little  smile.  'You  don't 
quite  understand  the  point,'  she  said  ;  '  there  was  no  question  about 
the  text — I  had  no  idea  of  altering  that :  we  were  merely  in  doubt 
as  to  the  various  positions  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ! ' 

*  I'm  afraid  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make,  then,'  said  Vincent, 
not  without  some  inward  heat. 

1  Oh,  but,'  put  in  Caffyn,  and  his  lip  curled  with  malicious 
enjoyment,  'give  us  an  idea  of  the  short  simple  sentence  you  would 
substitute — it's  easy  enough  to  make  a  general  criticism  of  that 
sort.' 

*  Yes  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Featherstone.    '  That  is  only  fair,  Mr. 
Holroyd ! ' 

If  he  had  been  cooler  he  might  have  resisted  what  was  obviously 
a  challenge  from  the  enemy,  but  just  then  he  had  lost  some  of  his 
usual  self-control.  '  Something  of  this  kind,'  he  said,  and  gave  the 
line  he  had  originally  written. 

'  Now  that  is  very  funny,'  said  Mrs.  Featherstone,  icily.  '  Keally. 
Why,  do  you  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Holroyd,  that  the  speech  you  find 
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such  fault  with  happens  to  be  just  the  one  I  took  entire  from  the 
book  itself ! '  And  it  was  in  fact  one  of  Mark's  improvements. 

Vincent  then  saw  for  the  first  time  that  Mabel  had  joined  the 
group,  and  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  his  folly. 

'  Where  has  Ashburn  got  to  ?  We  must  tell  him  that ! '  cried 
Caffyn.  <  That  distinguished  man  has  been  keeping  out  of  the  way 
all  the  evening.  There  he  is  over  there  in  the  corner ! '  and  he 
gave  him  a  sign  that  he  was  wanted.  No  one  had  seen  Mark  for 
some  little  time,  and  he  had  interfered  very  little  during  the 
rehearsal.  Now  as  he  came  towards  them  he  looked  shaken  and 
ill. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Caffyn,  *  this  presumptuous  man  here 
has  been  suggesting  that  your  immortal  dialogue  wants  cutting 
badly.  Crush  him  ! ' 

*  He  has  every  right  to  his  opinion,'  said  Mark,  with  an  effort. 

'  Ah,'  said  Caffyn  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  situation, 
'but  just  explain  your  views  to  him,  Holroyd.  He  may  think 
there's  something  in  them  ! ' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  said  Mabel,  '  that  Mark's  book  should  have  been 
without  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Holroyd's  assistance  so  long ! ' 

She  was  the  more  angry  with  Vincent  because  she  felt  that  he 
was  right. 

'  I  don't  think  I  quite  deserved  that,'  said  Vincent,  sadly.  *  If 
my  opinion  had  not  been  asked  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
criticise ;  and,  now  I  know  that  I  have  the  book  against  me,  of 
course  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  You  seem  to  have  misunder- 
stood me  a  little,'  he  added,  looking  straight  at  Caffyn.  *  If  you 
can  give  me  a  minute  I  could  easily  explain  all  I  meant.' 

Caffyn  understood.  *  In  private,  I  suppose  ? '  he  suggested 
softly,  as  he  drew  Vincent  a  little  aside.  '  I  thought  as  much,' 
said  Caffyn,  as  the  other  assented ;  '  they're  going  to  dance 
here.  Come  up  on  the  stage :  it's  clear  now,  and  the  rag's  down.' 

He  led  the  way  up  the  wooden  steps  by  the  proscenium, 
pushed  aside  the  gold-and-crimson  hangings,  and  they  were  in 
comparative  darkness  and  absolute  privacy  immediately. 

'Now,'  began  Vincent,  'you  had  some  object  in  saying  what 
you  did  down  there.  What  was  it  ?  ' 

Caffyn  had  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  table  which  had 
been  rolled  into  a  corner  with  some  other  stage  furniture.  He 
smiled  with  much  sweetness  as  he  replied,  '  I  say,  you  know,  we'd 
better  come  to  the  point — I  know  all  about  it ! ' 
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Only  the  pressing  need  of  discovering  the  full  extent  of  the 
other's  information  kept  Vincent  from  some  outburst. 

*  What  do  you  know  ? '  he  demanded. 

'  Well,'  said  Caffyn,  '  I  know  that  you  are  the  real  pig,  so  to 
speak,  and  that  miserable  humbug  Ashburn's  only  the  squeak.' 
'You  mean  you  think  you  know  that — what  is  your  authority? ' 

*  Now,'  protested  Caffyn,  in  a  tone  of  injury,  '  do  you  think  I 
should  venture  on  a  bold  statement  like  that  without  anything  to 
back  my  opinion  ?  ' 

*  And  if  Ashburn  and  I  both  deny  your  bold  statement — what 
becomes  of  it  ?  ' 

'  Ashburn  has  not  denied  it,  and  if  he  did  I  could  put  my  hand 
on  some  written  evidence  which  would  go  a  long  way  to  settle  the 
question.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  your  evidence,'  said  Vincent. 

'  I  was  sure  you  would,'  said  Caffyn,  *  but  I  don't  happen  to 
have  it  here  ;  in  fact,  the  papers  which  contain  it  are  in  the  charge 
of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  chanced  to  discover  them.' 

Vincent  did  not  believe  him. 

*  Perhaps  you  can  describe  them  ?  '  he  asked  quickly. 

'  Aha  ! '  said  Caffyn,  *  I've  made  you  sit  up,  as  they  say  across 
the  water.  Oh,  I'll  give  you  every  information.  Those  papers  are 
of  interest  to  the  collector  of  literary  curiosities  as  being  beyond  a 
doubt  the  original  rough  draft  of  that  remarkable  work  "  Illusion," 
then  better  known  as— let  me  see,  was  it  "Glow-worms"?  no 
— something  like  it,  "  Glamour  !  "  They  were  found  in  your  late 
rooms,  and  one  needn't  be  an  expert  to  recognise  that  peculiar 
fist  of  yours.  Are  you  satisfied  ? ' 

Vincent  had  not  expected  this,  having  fancied  that  his  loose 
papers  had  all  been  destroyed,  as  he  had  certainly  intended  them 
to  be  on  leaving  England.  He  was  silent  for  some  seconds,  then 
he  said :  '  You  must  get  those  papers  for  me  :  they  are  mine.' 

'  But,  my  dear  fellow,'  argued  Caffyn,  '  what  earthly  use  can 
they  be  to  you  ? ' 

*  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  '  retorted  Vincent.  *  I  want 
them — I  mean  to  have  them.' 

'  You  won't  do  any  good  by  taking  that  tone  with  me,  you 
know.  Just  listen  to  reason :  if  you  produce  these  papers  yourself, 
you'll  only  be  laughed  at  for  your  pains.  You  must  let  some  one 
else  manage  the  business  for  you.  You  can't  smash  Ashburn  alone 
—you  can't  indeed  ! ' 
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'And  who  told  you,'  said  Vincent,  'that  I  want  to  smash 
Ashburn  ? ' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  you  turn  hypocrite ! '  drawled  Caffyn. 
'You  can  speak  out  now — if  you've  got  anything  inside  you  but 
sawdust,  of  course  you  want  to  smash  Ashburn !  I  saw  your  game 
long  ago.' 

'  Did  you  ? '  said  Vincent,  who  began  to  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  temper.  '  And  what  was  my  game  ? ' 

'  Why,'  explained  Caffyn,  '  you  knew  well  enough  that  if  you 
set  up  a  claim  like  that  on  your  mere  word,  you  wouldn't  find 
many  to  believe  you,  and  you  didn't  feel  up  to  such  a  fight  as  you 
would  have  before  you  ;  so  you've  very  prudently  been  lying  low 
till  you  could  get  Master  Mark  off  his  guard,  or  till  something 
turned  up  to  help  you.  Now's  your  time.  Til  help  you ! ' 

'  Then,  once  more,  get  me  those  papers,'  said  Vincent. 

'  To  think,'  observed  Caffyn  with  pity,  '  that  the  man  who 
could  write  "  Illusion  "  should  be  so  dense.  Don't  I  tell  you  you 
must  keep  in  the  background  ?  You  leave  it  all  to  me.  There's  a 
literary  fellow  I  know  who's  on  lots  of  journals  that  like  nothing 
better  than  taking  up  cases  like  yours,  when  they're  satisfied 
there's  something  in  them.  I  can  manage  all  that  for  you,  and 
in  a  few  days  look  out  for  an  article  that  will  do  Ashburn's  business 
for  him.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  his  fighting — he'll  never  have 
the  nerve  to  bring  a  libel  action !  But  you  can't  work  this  your- 
self ;  in  your  hands  all  that  evidence  is  waste  paper — it's  the  date 
and  manner  of  its  discovery  which  must  be  proved  to  make  it  of 
any  value — and  that's  where  /  come  in.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 
perhaps  that  I  don't  propose  to  mix  myself  up  in  all  this,  unless 
there  is  some  better  understanding  between  us  in  the  future.' 

'  You  had  better  be  quite  plain,'  said  Vincent.  '  What  is  your 
proposal  ? ' 

'  There  has  been  a  little  unpleasantness  about  a  letter  which 
little  Dolly  Langton  and  I  accidentally ' 

'  I  know  the  facts,  thank  you,'  interrupted  Vincent. 

'  That  makes  it  easier,'  continued  the  other,  unabashed, 
'  though  you've  probably  been  told  the  highly-coloured  version.' 

'  I've  been  told  that  you  bullied  that  poor  child  into  burning 
a  letter  of  mine  which  you  hadn't  the  courage  to  suppress  for 
yourself,'  said  Vincent. 

'  Ah,  that  is  the  highly- coloured  version,'  said  Caffyn,  '  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case  we'll  assume  it  to  be  correct, 
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if  you  like.  Well,  we  can't  possibly  work  together  if  you  won't 
make  up  your  mind  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  :  you  under- 
stand ? ' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  said  Vincent.  *  Provided  I  forget  that  a  letter 
of  mine  was  intercepted  and  destroyed,  unread,  by  a  cowardly, 
cold-blooded  trick,  which  if  it  was  not  actually  a  felony  came 
very  near  it — provided  I  forget  all  that  and  treat  you  as  an  in- 
timr.te  friend  of  mine,  I  shall.have  your  support  ? ' 

'  Coarsely  put,'  said  Caffyn,  '  but  you  seem  to  have  got  hold  of 
the  main  point.' 

*  And  if  I  decline,'  said  Vincent,  '  what  then  ? ' 

'  Why  then,'  returned  Caffyn,  placidly,  *  I'm  afraid  that  my 
friend  in  whose  custody  the  papers  are,  and  who  really  is  as  casual 
a  person  as  I  ever  met,  may  mislay  those  documents  or  go  off 
somewhere  without  leaving  his  address — which  would  make  things 
awkward.' 

Vincent  could  stand  no  more ;  the  anger  he  had  suppressed 
for  some  time  broke  out  at  last. 

'  If  you  dare  to  make  me  an  offer  like  that  in  any  other  place 
than  a  friend's  house,  if  you  even  try  to  speak  to  me  when  we 
next  meet,  you  will  be  unpleasantly  surprised  at  your  reception  ! 
Do  you  think  any  help  you  could  give  me  would  be  worth  the 
disgrace  of  having  you  for  a  friend  ?  If  I  am  asked  my  opinion 
of  you,  I  shall  give  it,  and  it  will  not  be  one  you  would  care  to 
quote.  As  for  the  papers,  tell  your  friend  (you  will  not  have 
to  go  very  far  to  find  him) — tell  him  he  may  do  what  he  pleases 
with  them,  mislay  them,  suppress  them,  burn  them,  if  he  likes — 
perhaps  he  will  be  doing  me  a  greater  service  than  he  imagines ! ' 

He  was  afraid  that  he  might  have  betrayed  his  real  feelings 
in  the  matter ;  but  Caffyn  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to 
believe  him :  he  only  thought  that  the  other  either  had  inde- 
pendent means  of  proving  his  claim  when  he  chose,  or  felt  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  proved  for  him  without  the  necessity  of 
committing  himself  to  any  alliance  or  compromise.  He  could  not 
help  admiring  such  strategy  even  while  it  disappointed  him. 

'  You're  devilish  deep,  after  all,'  he  said  slowly :  '  a  little  over- 
done that  last  bit,  perhaps,  but  no  matter — I  can  read  between 
the  lines.  And  now,  as  I  am  due  for  this  first  dance,  and  they 
seem  to  be  striking  up  down  there,  I'll  ask  you  to  excuse  me. 
One  word — if  you  want  me  to  play  your  little  game,  don't  interfere 
with  mine — you  know  what  I  mean  ! ' 
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Vincent  made  no  answer,  and  Caffyn  went  down  to  the  music- 
room  again,  where  about  a  dozen  couples  were  already  dancing. 
It  was  a  small  and  quite  informal  affair,  but  one  or  two  people 
had  come  on  from  other  houses,  and  the  room  was  filled,  without 
the  hopeless  crush  which  it  would  have  contained  on  an  ordinary 
occasion. 

He  avoided  Grilda,  whose  eyes,  however,  were  following  him 
watchfully,  and  made  his  way  to  where  Mabel  was  sitting  looking 
on  at  the  dancing ;  for  she  had  declined  to  take  a  more  active  part, 
and  was  intending  to  make  her  escape  as  soon  as  Mark  should 
come  to  rescue  her. 

4  I'll  try  one  more  chance,'  he  thought,  *  and  if  that  fails ' 

Vincent  had  satisfied  himself  as  he  passed  through  the  room 
after  Caffyn  had  left  him  that  Mark  was  not  there.  He  went 
through  a  net  work  of  rooms,  and  out  on  the  staircase,  looking  for 
him.  Mark  had  had  much  to  endure  in  the  way  of  enthusiastic 
comments  on  his  own  work,  and  the  delight  he  was  supposed  to 
feel  at  his  wife's  rendering  of  his  heroine,  while  Mrs.  Featherstone 
had  driven  him  almost  frantic  by  her  persistent  appeals,  confid- 
ences, and  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  performance.  He  had 
chosen  a  moment  when  her  attention  was  distracted  to  slip  out 
unobserved.  He  knew  he  must  return  soon,  but  his  nerves  would 
bear  no  more  just  then,  and  wandering  aimlessly  from  room  to 
room,  he  came  to  one  in  which  some  light  refreshments  had  been 
placed  for  those  engaged  in  the  rehearsal,  and  he  filled  a  small 
tumbler  of  champagne  from  a  half-empty  bottle  he  found  there  and 
drank  it,  hoping  it  would  give  him  courage  to  go  back  and  play 
his  part  to  the  end.  As  he  put  down  the  glass  Vincent  came  in. 

4 1  was  looking  for  you,'  the  latter  began  hurriedly,  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  overheard.  '  I 
have  seen  Caffyn  ! ' 

« Well  ?  '  said  Mark,  listlessly. 

'  It  is  worse  than  I  thought,'  was  the  answer :  '  he  has  got  hold 
of  some  papers — Heaven  knows  how,  but  he  can  prove  his  case. 
He  half  threatened  to  destroy  them,  but  if  I  know  him  he  won't : 
he  will  use  them  to  keep  his  hold  over  you — we  must  get  the  start 
of  him!' 

'  Yes,'  agreed  Mark, '  I  can  disappoint  him  there,  at  all  events. 
I'll  go  to  Fladgate  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  everything — it's  all  I 
can  do  now,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better  ! ' 

'  You  must  do  nothing  without  me ! '  said  Vincent. 
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Despair  made  Mark  obstinate.  '  I  wish  to  God  I  had  spoken 
out  last  Easter !  You  stopped  me  then — you  shall  not  stop  me  this 
time  !  I'll  keep  that  book  no  longer,  whatever  the  consequences 
may  be.' 

'  Listen  to  me,'  said  Vincent.  '  I  will  take  back  the  book — I  see 
no  other  course  now ;  but  I  claim  the  right  to  tell  the  story  myself, 
and  in  my  own  way.  You  will  not  be  madman  enough  to  contradict 
me?' 

Mark  laughed  bitterly.  '  If  you  can  tell  that  story  so  as  to 
make  it  look  any  better,  or  any  worse,  than  it  is,  I  won't  contra- 
dict you,'  he  said  :  l  that  is  a  safe  promise  ! ' 

'  Eemember  it,  then,'  said  Vincent.  '  I  will  tell  you  more  when 
I  have  thought  things  out  a  little.  In  the  meantime,  the  less 
we  see  of  that  scoundrel  the  better.  Can't  you  take  Mabel  home 
now  ? ' 

4  Yes,'  said  Mark,  '  we  will  go  home,  and — and  you  will  come 
to-morrow  ? ' 

'  To-morrow,'  said  Vincent.  '  Tell  her  nothing  till  you  have 
seen  me ! ' 

They  were  returning  to  the  music-room  when  Mrs.  Featherstone 
passed. 

'  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Caffyn  ?  '  she  asked  Mark.  <  I  want  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  alterations  in  the  fourth  act.' 

'  He  went  to  sit  out  one  of  the  dances  with  Mabel,  Gilda  said, 
but  I  sent  her  to  look  for  them,  and  she  hasn't  come  back  yet.  I 
think  they  must  have  gone  through  the  Gold  Room,  and  out  on 
the  balcony — it's  cooler  there  ! ' 

When  she  had  passed  on  out  of  hearing,  Mark  turned  to  Vincent. 
*  Did  you  hear  that  ? '  he  said.  '  Mabel  is  out  there  .  .  .  with  him 
— we  are  saved  the  trouble  of  telling  her  anything  now  .  .  .  that 
devil  means  to  tell  her  himself!  I  can't  stay  here ! ' 

*  Tell  me  where  you  are  going — for  God's  sake  don't  do  any- 
thing rash  ! '  cried  Vincent.  *  You  may  be  wrong  ! '  He  caught 
him  by  the  arm  as  he  spoke. 

'  Let  me  go  ! '  said  Mark,  wrenching  himself  free. 

Vincent  would  have  accompanied  him,  but  the  excitement  had 
turned  him  suddenly  faint  and  dizzy,  and  he  found  himself  ob- 
liged to  remain  where  he  was,  until  the  attack  passed  and  left  him 
able  to  move  and  think  once  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CAFFYN   SPRINGS   HIS   MINE. 

SHOULD  like  your  opinion  about 
those  hangings  in  the  Gold- 
Boom,'  Caffyn  had  said  to  Mabel, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  bystanders, 
as  soon  as  he  reached  her  chair : 
'  they  seem  to  me  the  very  thing 
for  the  boudoir  scene  in  the  third 
act.  You  promised  to  help  me  ; 
would  it  bore  you  very  much  to 
come  now  ? ' 

Tired  as  she  was,  Mabel  made 
no  demur.  She  knew,  of  course, 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  her 
alone,  and  she  had  something  to 
say  to  him  herself,  which  could 
not  be  said  too  soon.  He  led 
her  through  the  room  in  ques- 
tion— a  luxurious  little  nest,  at 
an  angle  of  the  house,  entered 

by  separate  doors  from  the  music-room  and  the  head  of  the 
principal  staircase ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  waste  any 
time  upon  the  hangings,  and  they  passed  out  through  one  of  the 
two  windows  upon  the  balcony,  which  had  been  covered  in  with 
striped  canvas  for  the  season. 

He  drew  forward  a  seat  for  her  and  took  one  himself,  but  did 
not  speak  for  some  time.  He  was  apparently  waiting  for  her  to  begin. 
A  tete-a-tete  with  a  man  to  whom  one  has  just  forbidden  one's  house 
is  necessarily  a  delicate  matter,  and,  although  Mabel  did  not  falter 
at  all  in  her  purpose,  she  did  feel  a  certain  nervousness  which  made 
her  unwilling  to  speak  at  first. 

*  As  you  leave  me  to  begin,'  he  said,  *  let  me  ask  you  if  what 
your  husband  has  told  me  just  now  is  true — that  you  have  closed 
your  own  door  to  me,  and  mean  to  induce  Mrs.  Langton  to  do  the 
same  ? ' 

4  It  is  true,'  she  replied  in  a  low  voice :  '  you  left  me  no  other 
course.' 
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'  You  know  what  the  result  of  that  will  be,  I  suppose  ? '  he  con- 
tinued. '  Mrs.  Featherstone  will  soon  find  out  that  two  such  inti- 
mate friends  of  hers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  she  will 
naturally  want  to  know  the  reason.  What  shall  you  tell  her  ? ' 

'  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say  to  you ! '  she  answered.  '  I  thought 
I  ought  in  fairness  to  tell  you — that  you  might,  perhaps,  take  it  as  a 
warning.  If  I  am  asked,  though  I  hope  I  shall  not  be,  I  shall  feel 
bound  to  say  what  I  know.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  can't  see  what  you  are  aiming  at  in  all  this  ? ' 
he  asked ;  and  under  his  smooth  tones  there  were  indications  of 
coming  rage.  '  You  have  set  yourself  to  drive  me  out  of  this  house ! ' 

'All  I  wish,'  said  Mabel, '  is  to  prevent  you  as  far  as  I  can  from 
ever  tormenting  Dolly  again — I  am  determined  to  do  that ! ' 

1  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  will  do  much  more  than 
that.  Mrs.  Featherstone  does  not  love  me  as  it  is :  your  conduct 
will  give  her  the  excuse  she  wants  to  get  rid  of  me  ! ' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  she  said  firmly.  '  And  if  Grilda  is  brought 
to  see,  before  it  is  too  late,  what  things  you  are  capable  of,  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  her.' 

*  It  would  be  more  straightforward,  wouldn't  it,  if  you  told  her 
at  once  ?  '  he  suggested  with  a  slight  sneer :  '  it  comes  to  very 
much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.' 

Mabel  had  had  some  searchings  of  conscience  on  this  very  point. 
Ought  she,  she  had  asked  herself,  knowing  what  she  knew  of  Caffyn's 
past,  to  stand  by  while  a  girl  whom  she  liked  as  she  did  Gilda 
deceived  herself  so  grossly  ?  But  of  late  a  coldness  had  sprung  up 
between  Gilda  and  herself  which  made  it  unlikely  that  any  inter- 
ference would  be  taken  in  good  part ;  and  besides,  there  was  some- 
thing invidious  in  such  a  course,  to  which  she  could  not  bring 
herself  without  feeling  more  certain  than  she  did  that  it  was  neces- 
sary and  would  be  of  any  avail. 

*  If  I  was  sure  I  should  do  the  least  good,  I  should  certainly  tell 
her,'  Mabel  replied ; '  but  I  hope  now  that  it  will  not  be  necessary.' 

He  bit  his  lips.  '  You  are  exceedingly  amiable,  I  must  say,'  he 
observed  ;  'but  really  now,  why  all  this  bitterness  ?  What  makes 
you  so  anxious  to  see  an  obscure  individual  like  myself  jilted — 
and  ruined  ? ' 

'Am  I  bitter  ?  '  said  Mabel.  '  I  don't  think  so.  You  ought  to 
know  that  I  do  not  wish  for  your  ruin,  but  I  can't  help  wishing 
that  this  marriage  should  be  broken  off.' 

'Ah ! '  he  said  softly,  '  and  may  I  ask  why  ?  ' 
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t  Why ! '  cried  Mabel.  '  Can  you  ask  ?  Because  you  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  any  nice  and  good  girl — you  will  make  your  wife  a 
very  miserable  woman,  Harold — and  you  are  marrying  Gilda  for 
money  and  position,  not  love — you  don't  know  what  love  means, 
that  is  why ! ' 

Even  in  the  half-light  which  came  from  the  shaded  lamps  in 
the  room  within  she  looked  very  lovely  in  her  indignation,  and  he 
hated  her  the  more  for  it — it  was  maddening  to  feel  that  he  was 
absolutely  despicable  and  repulsive  in  the  eyes  of  this  woman,  to 
whose  fairness  even  hatred  itself  could  not  blind  him. 

'  You  are  unjust,'  he  said,  bending  towards  her.  '  You  forget — 
I  loved  you  !  I  expected  that,'  he  added,  for  she  had  turned  im- 
patiently away  ;  '  it  always  does  rouse  some  women's  contempt  .to 
be  told  of  a  love  they  don't  feel  in  return.  But  I  did  love  you,  as 
I  suppose  I  never  shall  love  again.  As  for  Gilda,  I  don't  mind 
confessing  that,  on  my  side  at  all  events,  there  is  no  very  passion- 
ate emotion.  She  is  handsome  enough  in  her  peculiar  style,  but 
then  it  doesn't  happen  to  appeal  to  me.  Still,  she  will  bring  me 
money  and  position,  and  she  does  me  the  honour  (if  I  may  say  so 
without  vanity)  of  caring  very  decidedly  for  me — it  is  fair  enough 
on  both  sides.  What  right  have  you,  what  right  has  any  one  in  the 
world,  to  interfere  and  make  mischief  between  us  ?  ' 

'  None  perhaps — I  don't  know,'  she  said.  *  But  I  have  told  you 
that  I  shall  not  interfere.  All  I  am  quite  sure  of  is  that  I  am  right 
to  protect  Dolly,  and,  if  I  am  asked,  to  speak  the  truth  for  Gilda's 
sake.  And  I  mean  to  do  it.' 

'  I  have  told  you  already  what  that  will  end  in,'  he  said. 
'  Mabel,  you  can't  really  be  so  relentless !  I  ask  you  once  more 
to  have  some  consideration  for  me.  We  were  old  playmates  to- 
gether once  ;  there  was  a  time  when  we  were  almost  lovers — you 
did  not  always  hate  me  like  this.  You  might  remember  that  now. 
If — if  I  were  to  promise  not  to  go  near  Dolly— 

*I  trusted  you  once  before,'  she  said,  'you  know  how  you 
repaid  it.  I  will  make  no  more  terms.  Besides,  even  if  I  were 
silent,  there  are  others  who  know ' 

'  None  who  would  not  be  silent  if  you  wished  it,'  urged  Caffyn> 
eagerly.  *  Give  me  one  more  chance,  Mabel ! ' 

*  You  have  had  my  answer — I  shall  not  change  it,'  she  said  r 
'  now  take  me  back,  please,  we  have  been  here  long  enough.' 

Caffyn  had  been  anxious  from  motives  "of  pure  economy  to  try 
fair  means  first,  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures:  he  had 
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tried  irony,  argument,  flattery,  and  sentiment,  and  all  in  vain.  It 
was  time  for  his  last  coup.  He  motioned  her  to  remain  as  she 
half  rose. 

'  Not  yet,'  he  said.  *  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  first,  and 
you  must  hear  it — you  have  driven  me  to  it.  .  .  .  Kemember  that, 
when  I  have  finished  ! ' 

She  sank  back  again  half  quelled  by  the  power  she  felt  in  the 
man.  From  the  streets  below  came  up  the  constant  roll  of  wheels 
and  '  clip-clop '  of  hoofs  from  passing  broughams,  intermingled 
now  and  then  with  shouts  and  shrill  whistles  telling  of  early 
departures  from  sundry  awning- covered  porticoes  around. 

From  the  music-room  within  came  the  sound  of  waltz  music, 
only  slightly  muffled  by  doors  and  hangings :  they  were  playing 
1  My  Queen,'  though  she  was  not  conscious  of  hearing  it  at  the 
time.  In  after-time,  however,  when  that  waltz,  with  the  refrain,  part 
dreamy,  part  passionate,  which  even  battered  brass  and  iron  ham- 
mers cannot  render  quite  commonplace,  became  popular  with  street 
bands  and  piano-organs,  it  was  always  associated,  for  her,  with  a 
vague  sensation  of  coming  evil.  Caffyn  had  risen,  and  stood  look- 
ing down  upon  her  with  a  malignant  triumph  which  made  her 
shudder  even  then. 

'  Do  you  remember,'  he  said,  very  clearly  and  slowly,  '  once, 
when  you  had  done  your  best  to  humiliate  me,  that  I  told  you 
I  hoped  for  your  sake  I  should  never  have  a  chance  of  turning  the 
tables  ? ' 

He  paused,  while  she  looked  up  at  him  with  her  eyebrows 
drawn  and  her  lips  slightly  parted. 

*  I  think  my  chance  has  come,'  he  continued,  seeing  that  she 
did  not  mean  to  answer — '  really  I  do.  When  I  have  told  you 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  all  that  pretty  disdain  and  supe- 
riority of  yours  will  vanish  like  smoke,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
you  will  be  begging  my  silence  at  any  price,  and  you  shall  accept 
my  terms ! ' 

'  I  do  not  think  so,'  said  Mabel,  bravely :  only  her  own  curiosity 
and  the  suggestion  of  some  hidden  power  in  the  other's  manner 
kept  her  from  refusing  to  remain  there  any  longer. 

4 1  do,'  said  Caffyn.  '  Ah,  Mabel,  you  are  a  happy  woman,  with 
a  husband  who  is  the  ideal  of  genius  and  goodness  and  good  looks. 
What  will  you  say,  I  wonder,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  owe  all  this 
happiness  to  me  ?  It's  true.  I  watched  the  growth  of  your  affec- 
tion with  the  deepest  interest,  and  at  the  critical  moment,  when 
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an  unexpected  obstacle  to  your  union  turned  up,  it  was  I  who 
removed  it  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice.  Aren't  you  grateful  ? 
Well,  between  ourselves,  I  could  scarcely  expect  gratitude.' 

'  I — I  don't  understand,'  she  said. 

1 1  am  going  to  explain,'  he  rejoined.  '  You  have  been  pitying 
poor  Gilda  for  throwing  herself  away  on  a  worthless  wretch  like 
me.  Keep  your  pity,  you  will  want  it  yourself  perhaps  !  Do  you 
understand  now  ?  I  let  you  marry  Mark,  because  I  could  think 
of  no  revenge  so  lasting  and  so  perfect ! ' 

She  rose  quickly.  '  I  have  heard  enough,'  she  said :  '  you  must 
be  mad  to  dare  to  talk  like  this.  .  .  .  Let  me  go,  you  hurt  me.'  He 
had  caught  her  arm  above  her  long  glove,  and  held  it  tight  for 
a  moment,  while  he  bent  his  face  down  close  to  hers,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes  with  a  cruel  light  in  his  own. 

*  You  shall  not  go  till  you  have  heard  me  out,'  he  said  between 
his  teeth.     '  You  have  married  a  common  impostor,  an  impudent 
swindler — do  you  understand  ?    I  knew  it  long  ago  ...  I  could 
have  exposed  him  fifty  times  if  I  had  chosen  !     A  few  lines  from 
me  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  whole  story  would  be  public  pro- 
perty to-morrow — as  fine  a  scandal  as  literary  London  has  had  for 
ages ;  and,  by  Heaven,  Mabel,  if  you  don't  treat  me  decently,  I'll 
speak  out !     I  see  you  can't  take  my  word  for  all  this.     Perhaps 
you  will  take  your  husband's  ?    Ask  him  if  his  past  has  no  secrets 
(there  should  be  none  between  you  now,  you  know) :  ask  him — 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  she  freed  herself  suddenly  from 
his  grasp  and  turned  on  him  from  the  window.  '  You  coward,'  she 
cried  scornfully,  '  I  am  not  Dolly — you  cannot  frighten  me ! ' 

He  was  not  prepared  for  this,  having  counted  upon  an  instant 
surrender  which  would  enable  him  to  dictate  his  own  terms. 
*  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you,'  he  said  sulkily :  '  I  only  want  you 
to  see  that  I  don't  mean  to  be  trifled  with ! '  He  had  followed  her 
to  the  window,  meaning  to  induce  her  to  return,  but  all  at  once 
he  stepped  back  hastily.  '  There's  some  one  coming,'  he  said  in 
a  rapid  undertone :  '  it's  Mrs.  Featherstone.  Mabel — you  won't  be 
mad  enough  to  tell  her ! ' 

*  You  shall  see,'  said  Mabel,  and  the  next  moment  she  had 
taken  refuge  by  the  side  of  her  hostess,  her  eyes  bright  and  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  anger.     '  Mrs.  Featherstone,'  she  said,  almost 
clinging  to  her  in  her  excitement,  '  let  me  go  back  with  you,  any- 
where where  I  shall  be  safe  from  that  man ! ' 

Caffyn  was  no  longer  visible,  having  retired  to  the  balcony,  so 
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that  the  elder  lady  was  somewhat  bewildered  by  this  appeal,  espe- 
cially as  she  did  not  quite  catch  it.  '  Of  course  you  shall  go  back 
with  me  if  you  want  to,'  she  said ;  '  but  are  you  all  alone  here  ? 
I  thought  I  should  find  Mr.  Caffyn.  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  There,  on  the  balcony,'  said  Mabel.  '  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
is  ashamed  to  show  himself ! ' 

At  this  Caffyn  judged  it  advisable  to  appear. 

*  I  don't  exactly  know  why  I  should  be  afraid,'  he  said,  with 
a  rather  awkward  ease.     'Are  you  going  to  publish  our  little 
quarrel,  Mrs.  Ashburn  ?    Is  it  worth  while,  do  you  think  ? ' 

'  It  was  no  quarrel,'  retorted  Mabel.  '  Will  you  tell  Mrs. 
Featherstone  what  you  dared  to  say  to  me,  or  must  I  ? ' 

Mrs.  Featherstone  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  growing 
uneasiness.  It  would  be  very  awkward  to  have  any  unpleasant- 
ness in  her  little  company  when  the  play  was  so  far  advanced.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  was  not  disposed  to  soften  matters  for  a  man 
she  disliked  so  heartily  as  she  disliked  Harold  Caffyn. 

'  Mabel,  dearest,  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about,'  she  said.  '  If  he 
has  insulted  you,  he  shall  answer  to  me  for  it ! ' 

'  He  insulted  my  husband,'  said  Mabel.  '  I  will  speak,  Harold. 
I  am  not  afraid,  though  I  know  you  have  every  reason  to  wish 
your  words  forgotten.  He  said ' 

Here  Caffyn  interrupted  her :  he  had  made  up  his  mind  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  with  his  secret  now  was  to  use  it  to  spike 
the  enemy's  guns.  Mabel  was  rash  enough  to  insist  on  an  expla- 
nation :  she  should  have  it. 

*  One  moment,'  he  said.     *  If  you  still  insist  on  it,  I  will  repeat 
what  I  said  presently.    I  was  trying  to  prepare  Mrs.  Ashburn  for  a 
very  painful  disclosure,'  he  explained  to  Mrs.  Featherstone — *  a  dis- 
closure which,  considering  my  position  in  the  family,  I  felt  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  make  before  long.  I  could  not  possibly  foresee  that 
she  would  take  it  like  this.     If  you  think  a  little,  Mrs.  Ashburn, 
I  am  sure  you  will  see  that  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  a 
very  delicate  and  unpleasant  business.' 

'  He  pretends  that  Mark  is  an  impostor — that  he  knows  some 
secret  of  his  ! '  Mabel  broke  in  vehemently.  '  He  did  not  speak  of 
it  as  he  tries  to  make  you  believe  ...  he  threatened  me  ! ' 

'  Dear  Mr.  Ashburn,  whom  we  all  know  so  well,  an  impostor — 
with  a  secret !  You  said  that  to  Mabel? '  cried  Mrs.  Featherstone. 
'  Why,  you  must  be  mad  to  talk  in  that  dreadful  way-  -quite 
mad!' 
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'  My  dear  Mrs.  Featherstone,  I  assure  you  I'm  perfectly  sane,' 
he  replied.  '  The.  real  truth  is  that  the  world  has  been  grossly 
deceived  all  this  time — no  one  more  so  than  yourself;  but  I  do 
beg  you  not  to  force  me  to  speak  here,  where  we  might  be  inter- 
rupted at  any  moment,  and  besides,  in  ordinary  consideration  to 
Mrs.  Ashburn — ' 

*  You  did  not  consider  me  very  much  just  now,'  she  broke  in. 
*  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  hear — you  cannot  get 
out  of  it  in  that  way ! ' 

Mabel  was  well  enough  aware  that  Mark  was  not  flawless,  but 
the  idea  that  he  could  be  capable  of  a  dishonourable  action  was 
grotesque  and  monstrous  to  her,  and  the  only  way  she  could  find 
to  punish  the  man  who  could  conceive  such  a  charge  was  to  force 
him  to  declare  it  openly. 

Mrs.  Featherstone's  curiosity  and  alarm  had  been  strongly 
roused.  She  had  taken  up  this  young  novelist,  her  name  was 
publicly  connected  with  his — if  there  was  anything  wrong  about 
him,  ought  she  not  to  know  it  ? 

'  My  love,'  she  said  to  Mabel,  taking  her  hands,  (  you  know  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  all  this — it  is  some  strange  mistake,  I  am 
sure  of  it,  but  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  cleared  up.  If  I  were  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Caffyn  alone  now ! ' 

'  I  shall  be  very  willing,'  said  Caffyn. 

'  No  ! '  said  Mabel,  eagerly, '  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  let  him 
say  it  here — Mark  must  not  be  stabbed  in  the  dark ! ' 

'  It's  simply  impossible  to  speak  here,'  said  Caffyn.  '  People 
may  come  in  at  any  moment  through  those  doors  as  soon  as  this 
waltz  is  over.  Mrs.  Featherstone  will  not  thank  either  of  us  for 
making  a  scene.' 

'  The  doors  can  be  locked,'  cried  Mabel.  '  There  need  be  no  scene. 
May  they  be  locked,  dear  Mrs.  Featherstone  ?  He  has  said  too 
much  to  be  silent  any  longer :  he  must  speak  now ! ' 

Caffyn  stepped  lightly  to  the  doors  which  opened  into  the 
music -room  ;  the  key  was  on  his  side,  and  he  turned  it.  The  last 
notes  of  '  My  Queen '  were  sounding  as  he  did  so,  they  could  hear 
the  sweep  and  rustle  of  dresses  as  the  couples  passed. 

4  We  shall  not  be  disturbed  now,'  he  said,  unable  to  quite  con- 
ceal his  own  inclinations :  '  they  are  not  likely  to  come  in  from 
the  staircase.  If  Mrs.  Featherstone  really  insists  on  my  speaking, 
I  can't  refuse.' 

1  Must  I,  Mabel  ? '  asked  the  elderly  lady,  nervously ;  but  Mabel 
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had  turned  towards  the  door  leading  to  the  staircase,  which  had 
just  opened. 

'  Here  is  Mark  to  answer  for  himself ! '  she  cried,  as  she  went 


to  meet  him.     *  Now,  Harold,  whatever  you  have  to  say  against 
Mark,  say  it  to  his  face ! ' 

Mark's  entrance  was  not  so  opportune  as  it  seemed ;  he  had 
been  standing  unnoticed  at  the  door  for  some  time,  waiting  until 
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he  could  wait  no  longer.  He  faced  Caffyn  now,  unflinchingly 
enough  to  outward  appearance ;  but  the  hand  Mabel  held  in  a  soft 
close  clasp  was  strangely  cold  and  unresponsive. 

Caffyn  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  opportunity.  '  I 
assure  you  this  is  very  painful  to  me,'  he  said, ( but  you  see  I  can- 
not help  myself.  I  must  ask  Mr.  Ashburn  first  if  it  is  not  true 
that  this  book  "  Illusion,"  which  has  rendered  him  so  famous,  is 
not  his  book  at  all — that  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  written  by 
another.  Is  he  bold  enough  to  deny  it  ?  ' 

Mark  made  no  answer.  Mabel  had  almost  laughed  to  hear  so 
preposterous  a  question — it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  should  scorn 
to  reply.  Suddenly  she  looked  at  his  face,  and  her  heart  sickened. 
Many  incidents  that  she  had  attached  no  importance  to  at  the 
time  came  back  to  her  now  laden  with  vague  but  terrible  sig- 
nificance .  .  .  she  would  not  doubt  him,  only — why  did  he  look  as 
if  it  was  true  ? 

*  Dear  Mr.  Ashburn,'  said  Mrs.  Featherstone,  t  we  know  what 
your  answer  will  be,  but  I  think — I'm  afraid — you  ought  to  say 
something.' 

He  turned  his  ghastly  face  and  haggard  eyes  to  her  and  at 
the  same  instant  withdrew  his  hand  from  Mabel's.  '  What  would 
you  have  me  say  ?  '  he  asked  hoarsely.  '  I  can't  deny  it  ...  it  is 
not  my  book  .  .  .  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  written  by  another.' 

And,  as  he  spoke  the  words,  Vincent  Holroyd  entered  the 
room. 

His  recent  attack  of  faintness  had  left  him  so  weak  that  for 
some  time  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  a  little  alcove  on  the  stair- 
case and  rest  himself  on  one  of  the  divans  there. 

His  head  was  perfectly  clear,  however,  and  he  had  already 
perfected  a  plan  by  which  Mabel  would  be  spared  the  worst  of  that 
which  threatened  her.  It  was  simple,  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  quite  impossible  to  disprove — he  would  let  it  be  understood 
that  Mark  and  he  had  written  the  book  in  collaboration,  and  that 
he  had  desired  his  own  share  of  the  work  to  be  kept  secret. 

Mark  could  not  refuse,  for  Mabel's  sake,  to  second  him  in  this 
statement — it  was  actually  true  even,  for — as  Vincent  thought  with 
a  grim  kind  of  humour — there  was  a  good  deal  of  Mark's  work  in 
the  book  as  it  stood  now.  He  grew  feverishly  impatient  to  see 
Mark  and  put  his  plan  into  action — there  must  be  time  yet, 
Caffyn  could  not  have  been  such  a  villain  as  to  open  Mabel's  eyes 
to  the  real  case  !  He  felt  strong  again  now  ;  he  would  go  and  assure 
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himself  this  there  was  so.  He  rose  and,  following  the  direction 
he  had  seen  Mark  take,  entered  the  Gold  Koom — only  to  hear 
an  admission  after  which  no  defence  seemed  possible. 

He  stood  there  just  behind  Mark,  trying  to  take  in  what  had 
happened.  There  was  Mrs.  Featherstone  struggling  to  conceal  her 
chagrin  and  dismay  at  the  sudden  downfall  of  her  dramatic  ambi- 
tion ;  Mark  standing  apart  with  bent  head  and  hands  behind  him 
like  a  man  facing  a  firing  party;  Mabel  struck  speechless  and 
motionless  by  the  shock ;  and  Caffyn  with  the  air  of  one  who  has- 
fulfilled  an  unpalatable  duty.  Vincent  knew  it  all  now — he  had 
come  too  late  ! 

Mrs.  Featherstone  made  a  movement  toward  him.  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Holroyd,'  she  said,  with  a  very  strained  smile,  '  you  mustn't  come 
in,  please :  we're — we're  talking  over  our  little  play — state  secrets,. 
you  know ! ' 

Caffyn's  smile  meant  mischief  as  he  said :  '  Mr.  Holroyd  has 
every  right  to  be  here,  my  dear  Mrs.  Featherstone,  as  you'll  allow 
when  I  tell  you  who  he  is.  He  has  too  much  diffidence  to  assert 
himself.  Mr.  Ashburn  has  admitted  that  he  did  not  write  "  Illusion :" 
he  might  have  added  that  he  stole  the  book  in  a  very  treacherous 
and  disgraceful  way.  I  am  sorry  to  use  words  of  this  sort,  but 
when  you  know  all  you  will  understand  that  I  have  some  excuse. 
Mr.  Holroyd  can  tell  you  the  story  better  than  I  can :  he  is  the 
man  who  has  been  wronged,  the  real  author  of  "  Illusion  "! ' 

*  I've  done  him  a  good  turn  there,'  he  thought ;  '  he  can't  very 
well  turn  against  me  after  that ! ' 

A  terrible  silence  followed  his  words  ;  Vincent's  brained  whirled, 
he  could  think  of  nothing.  Mabel  was  the  first  to  move  or  speak : 
she  went  to  Mark's  side  as  he  stood  silent  and  alone  before  his 
accuser,  and  touched  his  arm.  '  Mark,'  she  said  in  an  agonised 
whisper,  '  do  you  hear  ?  .  .  .  tell  them  ...  it  is  not  true — oh,  I 
can't  believe  it — I  won't — only  speak ! ' 

Vincent's  heart  swelled  with  a  passionate  devotion  for  her  as 
she  raised  her  fair  face,  blanched  and  stricken  with  an  agony  of 
doubt  and  hope,  to  her  husband's  averted  eyes.  How  she  loved 
him.  What  would  he  not  have  given  for  love  like  that  ?  His  own 
feelings  were  too  true  and  loyal,  however,  to  wish  even  for  a 
moment  to  see  the  love  and  faith  die  out  of  her  face,  slain  for 
ever  by  some  shameful  confession. 

Was  it  too  late  to  save  her  even  now  ?  His  brain  cleared  sud- 
denly— a  way  of  escape  had  opened  to  him. 
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In  the  meantime  two  new-comers  had  entered.  Mr.  Feather- 
stone,  hearing  voices,  had  brought  up  Mr.  Langton,  who  had 
'  looked  in '  on  his  way  from  the  House,  and  for  some  time  remained 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  interrupted  some  kind  of 
informal  rehearsal.  '  Still  at  the  theatricals,  eh  ? '  he  observed  as 
he  came  in.  '  Go  on,  don't  let  us  disturb  you.  Capital,  capital ! ' 

*  Langton,'  whispered  the   other,  pulling  him  back,  '  they're— 
they're  not  acting — I'm  afraid  something's  the  matter ! '  and  the 
two  waited  to  gather  some  idea  of  what  was  happening. 

Before  Mark  could  reply,  if  he  meant  to  reply,  to  Mabel's 
appeal,  Vincent  had  anticipated  him.  c  Mrs.  Ashburn — Mabel,'  he 
said,  '  you  are  right  to  trust  in  his  honour — it  is  not  true.  I  can 
explain  everything.' 

The  instant  joy  and  relief  in  her  face  as  she  clung  fondly  to 
Mark's  arm  repaid  him  and  gave  him  strength  and  courage  to  go 
on.  Mark  looked  round  with  a  stunned  wonder.  What  could  be 
said  or  done  to  save  him  now  ?  he  thought.  Vincent  was  mad  to 
try.  But  the  latter  put  his  hand,  as  if  affectionately,  on  his  shoul- 
der with  a  warning  pressure,  and  he  said  nothing. 

'  Do  you  mean,'  said  Caffyn  to  Holroyd,  with  an  angry  sneer, 

*  that  I  told  a  lie — that  you  did  not  write  "  Illusion  "  ? ' 

*  That  was  not  the  lie,'  returned  Vincent.    '  I  did  write  "  Illu- 
sion."    It  is  untrue  that  Mr.  Ashburn's  conduct  in  the  matter 
does  him  anything  but  credit.     May  I  tell  my  story  here,  Mrs. 
Feather  stone  ? ' 

'  Oh,  by  all  means,'  said  that  lady,  not  too  graciously  :  '  we  can't 
know  the  facts  too  soon.' 

*  I  wrote  the  book,'  said  Vincent,  '  before  I  went  out  to  Ceylon. 
I  was  at  the  Bar  then,  and  had  thoughts  of  practising  again  at 
some  future  time.    I  had  a  fancy  (which  was  foolish,  I  dare  say)  to 
keep  the  fact  that  I  had  written  a  novel  a  close  secret.     So  I  in- 
trusted the  manuscript  to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Ashburn,  leaving 
him  to  arrange,  if  he  could,  for  its  publication,  and  I  charged  him 
to  keep  my  secret  by  every  means  in  his  power.     In  fact,  I  was  so 
much  in  earnest  about  it  that  I  made  him  give  me  his  solemn 
promise  that,  if  he  could  not  shield  me  in  any  other  way,  he  would 
do  so  with  his  own  name.     I  did  not  really  believe  then  that  that 
would   be  necessary,  or   even  that  the  book  would  be  accepted, 
but  I  knew  Mr.  Ashburn  wrote  novels  himself,  and  I  hoped  the 
arrangement  would  not  do  him  any  actual  harm.' 

Till  then  he  had  gone  on  fluently  enough ;  it  was  merely 
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a  modification  of  his  original  idea,  with  a  considerable  blending  of 
the  actual  facts,  but  he  felt  that  there  were  difficulties  to  come 
which  it  would  require  all  his  skill  to  avoid. 

*  I  was  detained,  as  you  know,  for  more  than  a  year  in  Ceylon, 
and  unable  most  of  the  time  to  write  to  England,'  he  continued. 
'When  I  came  home,  I  found — I  was  told  that  the  book  had 
obtained  a  success  neither  of  us  ever  dreamed  of:  curiosity  had 
been  aroused,  and  Mr.  Ashburn  had  found  himself  driven  to  keep 
his  promise.  He — he  was  anxious  that  I  should  release  him  and 
clear  the  matter  up.  I — I — it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  do 
so  just  then,  and  I  induced  him — he  could  hardly  refuse,  perhaps — 
to  keep  up  the  disguise  a  little  longer.  We  had  just  arranged  to 
make  everything  known  shortly,  when  Mr.  Caffyn  anticipated  us. 
And  that  is  really  all  there  is  to  tell  about  that.' 

Throughout  Vincent's  explanation  Caffyn  had  been  inwardly 
raging  at  the  thought  that  his  victims  might  actually  succeed  in 
escaping  after  all.  Forcing  an  indulgent  laugh,  he  said, (  My  dear 
fellow,  it's  very  kind  and  generous  of  you  to  say  all  that,  and  it 
sounds  very  pretty  and  almost  probable,  but  you  can't  expect  us 
seriously  to  believe  it,  you  know ! ' 

For  an  instant  this  remark  appeared  to  produce  a  reaction ; 
but  it  vanished  at  Vincent's  reply.  His  pale  worn  face  flushed 
angrily  as  he  faced  him. 

t  No  one  seriously  expects  you  to  believe  in  such  things  as 
honour  and  friendship ! '  he  said  contemptuously.  '  I  am  going 
to  deal  with  your  share  in  this  now.  Mrs.  Featherstone,'  he  added, 
'will  you  forgive  me  if  I  am  obliged  to  pain  you  by  anything 
I  may  have  to  say  ?  That  man  has  thought  fit  to  bring  a  dis- 
graceful charge  against  my  friend  here — it  is  only  right  that  you 
should  know  how  little  he  deserves  credit ! ' 

Secretly  Mrs.  Featherstone  was  only  too  glad  to  see  Caffyn 
discomfited,  but  all  she  did  was  to  say  stiffly,  '  Oh,  pray  don't 
consider  my  feelings,  Mr.  Holroyd ! ' 

Vincent's  indignation  was  enough  in  itself  to  make  him  mer- 
ciless, and  then,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  he  was  determined  to  disable 
the  enemy  to  the  utmost.  Everything  that  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge of  Caffyn's  proceedings  he  now  exposed  with  biting  irony. 
He  told  the  story  of  the  letter,  suppressed  to  all  appearances  out 
of  gratuitous  malice,  and  of  the  cruel  terrorism  exercised  over 
little  Dolly ;  he  showed  how  Caffyn  had  tried  to  profit  by  his  sup- 
posed discovery  of  the  fraud,  and  how  Mark  had  studiously  refrained 
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from  undeceiving  him,  and  gave  a  damaging  description  of  the 
sordid  threats  and  proposals  he  had  himself  received  that  evening. 
*  This  is  the  high-minded  gentleman  who,  acting  under  a  keen 
sense  of  duty,  has  chosen  to  denounce  Mr.  Ashburn  just  now,'  he 
concluded. 

The  victory  was  won.  Caffyn's  face  was  livid  as  he  heard  him 
— he  had  never  foreseen  such  black  ingratitude  as  this,  and  it  upset 
all  his  calculations.  He  still  had  his  doubts,  after  so  many  careful 
experiments,  that  the  story  of  Vincent's  was  a  fabrication,  even 
though  it  was  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  what  he  had 
observed,  and  he  could  see  no  motive  for  shielding  the  culprit. 
But  it  was  plain  that  every  one  there  believed  it — Vincent's  word 
would  be  taken  before  his — he  was  thoroughly  beaten. 

No  one  had  seen  Gilda  come  in,  but  she  had  been  standing  for 
some  time  with  red  eyes  and  flushed  face  by  one  of  the  windows, 
and  in  the  general  stir  which  followed  Vincent's  explanation  Mr. 
Featherstone  came  up  to  her. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  we've  been  treated  to  a  very  pretty  story  this 
evening.  This  is  the  young  gentleman  you're  going  to  give  me 
for  a  son-in-law,  is  it,  Gilda  ?  But  of  course  you  don't  believe  a  word 
against  him ! ' 

'  I  believe  it  all — and  more  ! '  she  said  with  a  passionate  sob. 

Caffyn  turned  to  her.    *  You  too,  Gilda ! '  he  cried  pathetically. 

'  You  might  have  deceived  me  even  after  this,'  she  said, l  only — 
mamma  sent  me  to  go  and  fetch  you — I  heard  you  out  there  on 
the  balcony,  talking  to  Mabel,  and — and  I  went  out  by  the  other 
window,  this  one,  and  along  the  balcony  to  the  corner ' 

'  And,  in  point  of  fact,  you  listened  ! '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  I  did,'  she  retorted, '  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  it  all  my  life. 
I  heard  enough  to  save  me  from  you ! ' 

She  left  him  there  and  flew  to  Mabel,  whom  she  embraced  with 
a  remorseful  hug. 

'  You  darling  ! '  she  whispered, '  what  a  wicked  fool  I  was  ever 
to  be  jealous  of  you — and  about  him.  You  will  forgive  me,  won't 
you  ?  And  I  am  so  glad  about  poor  dear  Mr.  Ashburn.' 

Mr.  Featherstone  tapped  Caffyn  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Well,  Master  Harold,'  he  said,  '  have  you  got  anything  to 
say  ?  With  all  this  suppressing,  and  plotting,  and  bullying,  and 
threatening,  and  the  rest  of  it — it  strikes  me  you  have  made  a 
d — d  fool  of  yourself! ' 

The  same  idea  had  already  occurred  to  Caffyn.     He  had  been 
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admirably  cool  and  cautious  ;  he  had  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
securing  Mabel's  marriage  to  Mark ;  he  had  watched  and  waited 
and  sprung  his  mine  with  every  precaution — and  he  was  the  only 
person  it  had  blown  up !  His  schemes  had  failed  exactly  like  a 
common  fool's — which  was  painful  to  reflect  upon. 

'  If  I  haven't,'  he  said  with  a  slight  grimace,  '  I've  been  made 
to  look  very  like  one.' 

'  You're  more  rogue  than  fool,  after  all,'  observed  the  merchant, 
with  distressing  candour  ;  *  and,  by  the  way,  I'm  rather  particular 
about  getting  all  my  correspondence,  and  I  invariably  prefer  to 
burn  my  own  letters.  I  don't  think  my  offices  are  quite  the  place 
for  such  a  gifted  young  fellow  as  you  seem  to  be.' 

t  You  mean  I'm  to  go  ?  '  said  Caffyn. 

'  I  do,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  never  will  have  any  one  about  me  I 
can't  trust.  I  did  think  once — but  that's  over — you  heard  what 
my  girl  said  to  you ! — we'd  better  part  now.  I  won't  deny  I'm  sorry !' 

4  Not  sorrier  than  I  am,  I'll  swear ! '  said  Caffyn,  with  a  short 
laugh.  '  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Featherstone,'  he  added  to  that  lady,  who 
stood  by.  '  You're  not  sorry,  are  you  ?  Gilda  will  be  a  duchess 
after  all — now  ! ' 

And  he  left  the  house,  feeling  as  he  passed  out  that  the  very 
footmen  by  the  entrance  knew  of  his  discomfiture,  and  carrying 
away  with  him  for  a  lasting  recollection  Mabel's  look  of  radiant 
happiness  as  she  heard  Mark  so  completely  vindicated. 

*  Eevenge  is  sweet,'  he  thought  bitterly,  '  but  I  kept  mine  too 
long,  and  it's  turned  devilish  sour ! ' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Featherstone  to  his  wife,  '  you've 
been  leaving  your  other  young  people  to  their  own  devices  all  this 
time.  Wouldn't  it  be  as  well  to  go  and  look  after  them  ?  ' 

The  dancing  had  been  going  on  in  the  adjoining  room  while 
all  this  was  taking  place,  now  and  then  the  doors  had  been  tried 
by  couples  in  search  of  a  cool  retreat  between  the  waltzes,  but 
no  one  suspected  what  important  revelations  were  being  made 
within. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  was  deeply  mortified.  It  was  true  she  had 
got  rid  of  a  hated  presence,  but  her  play — which  she  had  meant 
to  make  the  closing  event  of  the  season,  and  by  which  she  had 
hoped  to  conquer  one  or  two  of  the  remaining  rungs  of  the  social 
ladder — her  play  was  rendered  impossible ;  this  affair  would  get 
into  the  society  papers,  with  every  perversion  which  wit  or  malice 
could  supply — she  would  be  made  thoroughly  ridiculous ! 
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4  I'll  go,'  she  said.  '  I  must  get  rid  of  everybody  as  soon  as 
I  decently  can — this  shocking  business  has  completely  upset 
me.' 

Mark  and  Vincent  were  standing  together  at  the  door,  and  as 
she  passed  out  she  visited  some  of  her  pent-up  displeasure  upon 
them. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Ashburn  and  Mr.  Holroyd,'  she  said,  in  tones  that 
were  intended  to  sound  playful,  <  I  hope  you  are  quite  contented 
with  your  little  mystification  ?  Such  a  very  original  idea  on  both 
your  parts,  really.  How  it  must  have  amused  you  both  to  see  me 
making  such  an  absurd  exhibition  of  myself  all  this  time! 
Seriously,  though,  I  do  consider  I  have  been  very,  very  shabbily 
treated — you  might  have  warned  me  as  a  friend,  Mr.  Ashburn, 
without  betraying  any  one's  confidence  !  No,  don't  explain  any 
more,  either  of  you :  I  could  not  bear  any  explanations  just 
now! ' 

Mr.  Langton,  as  he  followed  her,  took  Mark  out  with  him,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone  gave  full  vent  to  his  own  indignation. 

'I  don't  understand  your  conceptions  of  honour,'  he  said. 
'  Whatever  your  duty  might  be  to  Vincent,  you  clearly  had  duties 
towards  my  daughter  and  myself.  Do  you  suppose  I  should  have 
given  her  to  you  if  I  had  known  ?  It  just  comes  to  this,  and  no 
sophistry  can  get  over  it — you  obtained  my  consent  under  false 
pretences ! ' 

For  he  was  naturally  intensely  humiliated  by  the  difference 
these  disclosures  must  make  in  his  daughter's  position,  and  did 
not  spare  his  son-in-law.  He  said  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
and  Mark  bore  it  all  without  attempting  a  defence :  he  still  felt  a 
little  stunned  by  the  danger  he  had  passed  through,  and,  after  all, 
he  thought,  what  he  had  heard  now  was  nothing  to  what  might 
have  been  said  to  him ! 

Obeying  a  glance  from  Mabel,  as  the  others  followed  Mrs. 
Featherstone  back  to  the  music-room,  Vincent  had  remained 
behind. 

'  When  will  you  allow  this  to  be  generally  known  ? '  she  asked, 
and  her  voice  had  a  strange  new  coldness  which  struck  him  with 
terror.  Had  she  seen  through  his  device  ?  Was  it  all  useless  ? 

'  As  soon  as  possible,'  he  answered  gently.  '  We  shall  see  the 
publishers  to-morrow,  and  then  all  the  details  will  be  arranged.' 

*  And  your  triumph  will  come,'  she  said  bitterly.  *  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  it ! ' 
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'  Mabel,'  he  said  earnestly,  '  Harold  Caffyn  forced  me  to  speak 
to-night — surely  you  saw  that?  I — I  did  not  intend  to  claim  the 
book  yet.' 

t  Why  didn't  you  claim  it  long  ago  ?  '  she  demanded.  t  Why 
must  you  put  this  burden  on  Mark  at  all  ?  Surely  your  secret 
could  have  been  kept  without  that!  But  you  came  home  and' 
knew  what  a  success  Mark's  (your  book,  I  beg  your  pardon — it  is 
strange  at  first,  you  know) — what  a  success  your  book  had  been, 
and  how  hard  it  was  making  his  life  for  him — he  begged  you 
then,  you  admit,  to  take  back  his  promise,  and  you — you  would 
not.  Oh,  it  was  selfish,  Vincent,  cruelly  selfish  of  you ! ' 

His  sole  concern  in  making  that  hasty  explanation  had  been 
to  give  it  an  air  of  reasonable  probability  :  he  had  never  given  a 
thought  till  that  moment  of  the  light  in  which  he  was  presenting 
his  own  conduct.  Now,  in  one  terrible  instant,  it  rushed  upon 
him  with  an  overwhelming  force. 

'  I — I  acted  for  the  best,'  he  said ;  and  even  to  himself  the 
words  sounded  like  a  sullen  apology. 

'  For  your  best ! '  she  said.  *  The  book  will  be  talked  of  more 
than  ever  now.  But  did  you  never  think  of  the  false  position  in 
which  you  were  placing  Mark  ?  What  will  become  of  him  after 
this  ?  People  might  have  read  his  books  once — they  will  never 
read  them  now — they  may  even  say  that — that  Harold  Caffyn  may 
have  been  right.  And  all  that  is  your  work,  Vincent ! ' 

He  groaned  within  him  at  his  helplessness ;  he  stood  before 
her  with  bowed  head,  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes,  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  to  undo  all  his  work. 

*  I  was  proud  of  Mark,'  she  continued,  '  because  I  thought  he 
had  written  "Illusion."  lam  prouder  now — it  is  better  to  be  loyal 
and  true,  as  Mark  has  been,  than  to  write  the  noblest  book  and 
sacrifice  a  friend  to  it.  There  are  better  things  than  Fame, 
Vincent ! ' 

Even  his  devotion  was  not  proof  against  this  last  injustice ; 
he  raised  his  head,  and  anger  burnt  in  his  eyes. 

'  You  tell  me  that ! '  he  cried  passionately.  '  As  if  I  had  ever 
cared  for  Fame  in  itself !  Mabel,  you  have  no  right  to  say  these 
things  to  me — do  you  hear  ?  no  right !  Have  some  charity,  try 
and  believe  that  there  may  be  excuses  even  for  me — that  if  you 
could  know  my  motives  you  might  feel  you  had  been  unjust ! ' 

( Is  there  anything  I  don't  know?'  she  asked,  somewhat  moved 
by  this  outburst,  *  anything  you  have  kept  from  me  ? ' 
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'  No.  You  have  heard  all  I  have  to  say — all  there  is  to  tell,' 
he  admitted. 

'  Then  I  am  not  unjust ! '  she  said ;  '  but  if  you  feel  justified  in 
acting  as  you  have  done,  so  much  the  better  for  you,  and  we  shall 
do  no  good  by  talking  any  more  about  it.' 

*  None  whatever,'  he  agreed. 

When  he  was  alone  that  night  he  laughed  fiercely  to  himself 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  act  of  devotion  had  been  accepted. 
All  his  sacrifices  had  ended  in  making  Mabel  despise  him  for 
^calculating  selfishness ;  he  had  lost  her  esteem  for  ever. 

If  he  had  foreseen  this,  he  might  have  hesitated,  deep  and 
unselfish  as  his  love  was ;  but  it  was  done,  and  he  had  saved  her. 
Better,  he  tried  to  think,  that  she  should  despise  him,  than  lose 
her  belief  in  her  husband,  and,  with  it,  all  that  made  life  fair  to 
her. 

But  altruism  of  this  kind  is  a  cold  and  barren  consolation. 
Men  do  good  by  stealth  now  and  then,  men  submit  to  miscon- 
struction, but  then  it  is  always  permitted  to  them  to  dream  that, 
some  day,  an  accident  may  bring  the  good  or  the  truth  to  light. 
This  was  a  hope  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  Vincent  could 
tj  never  entertain,  and  life  was  greyer  to  him  even  than  before. 

K 

{To  le  concluded  ) 
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